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P.  7.  1.  13.  for  'greater/  read  'greatest/ 

P.  9.  1.  15.  for  *more,*  read  'move/ 

P.  10.  1.  3.  for  bFb,  read  6 Pa. 

P.  l6.  last  liDe,  read  k  WE'  and  £i$it. 

P.  17.  1.  8.  from  bottom,  for  'notions/  read  'nations/ 

P.  18.  1.  4.  for  'is  first,'  read  '  it  is  first/ 

P.  30.  1.  2.  for  *  night/  read  *  day.' 

P.  40.  1.  14.  for-rpr-,  read——. 

P.  194.  1.  6,  for  'exacted/  read  'exact.' 

P.  344.  1.  19.  instead  of  ^(50".!)*,  &c.,  read  J  sin.  1"(50".1)\ 

P.  697.  the  value  of  the  obliquity  i,=23*  27'  35".l,  was  taken  from 
the  N.  A.  of  1812,  but  all  the  values  of  /  therein  expressed  are  wrong  to 
the  amount  of  8  seconds  and  upwards.  The  value  of  I  on  Nov.  12,  1812 
oirght  to  have  been  23°  27'  43".6 :  in  which  case,  the  resulting  latitude 
would  have  been  4^  58'  27''- 6:  the  value  of  the  longitude  will  be  very 
slightly  affected  by  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  obliquity. 

P.  703.  the  two  last  figures  in  the  logarithmic  value  of  106°  6'  20". 73 
instead  of  06  ought  to  have  been  10.     If  these  and  the  following  figures 
be  corrected,  the  complement  of  the  latitude  will  be  86°  13'  29".2.     But 
the  longitude  in  p.  704,  is  derived  from  the  latitude  :  and  if,  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  longitude,  the  above  altered  value  of  the  computed  latitude 
be  substituted,  the  resulting  value  of  the  longitude  will  be  1 0"  1^  45'  ld''.3. 
The  observation  of  Nov.  12,  1812,  was  made  with  the  new  mural  circle: 
but  those  of  Sept.  27,  and  28,  1811,  with  the  brass  quadrant,  which 
it  is  now  known,  has,  since  it  was  first  put  up,  changed  its  figure.    The 
changes  have  not  been  accounted  for  in  pp.  701,  &c.  these  amount  to 
+7".3,  +6"£,  corrections  additive  to  the  north  polar  distance  of  the  27th 
sod  28tfa,  and,  if  the  calculations  be  made  with  the  north  polar  distances 
so  corrected,  the  resulting  latitudes  and  longitudes  on  the  27th  and  28th 
will  be  respectively, 

3°  46'  23".4,         2°  41'  1", 

10»  1°  45'  11".7,     10*  16«  47'  12", 
and  the  errors  of  the  Tables  in  latitude    — 15".4,  —  14".5, 

in  longitude  -|-  3 . 5,  +    6. 


ERRATA    EX   ADDENDA. 

The  results  now  agree  much  more  nearly  with  those  printed  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude.  The  elements  of  the  latter  results  are  now, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  the  Author's  possession : 
they  differ,  however,  in  some  small  respects,  from  what  he  has  used. 

The  above  Errata  are  few  in  number,  and  not  of  much  moment: 
others,  no  doubt,  will  be  detected :  the  Author,  however,  does  not  antici- 
pate the  detection  of  many,  relying  on  the  careful  and  intelligent  super- 
intendence which  the  Work,  during  its  progress,  has  received  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fkekcu,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 
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PREFACE. 


JLt  may  be  necessary  briefly  to  state  the  arrang^ement 
of  the  present  Treatise. 

In  the  first  Chapters^  I  have  explained^  in  a  general 
way,  certain  of  the  obvious  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens  : 
then^  vrith  a  view  of  affording;  the  Student  the  means 
of  distinctly  apprehending  the  methods,  by  which^  those 
Phenomena  are  observed,  and  their  quantities  and  laws 
ascertained^  I  have  described^  although  not  minutely, 
some  of  the  principal  instruments  of  an  Observatory. 
By  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  means^  by  which^ 
in  practice,  right  ascensions  and  latitudes  are  estimated 
and  computed^  a  more  precise  notion  of  those  quantities 
may^  perhaps^  be  obtained,  than  either  from  the  terms 
of  a  definition,  or  from  their  representation  in  a  geome- 
trical diagram. 

But^  an  observation  expressed  by  the  graduations 
of  a  quadrant,  or  the  seconds  of  a  sidereal  clock,  cannot 

be  immediately  used  for  Astronomical  purposes.    It  must 
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X  PREFACE. 

previously  be  reduced  or  corrected.  To  the  theories^ 
tlien,  of  the  necessary  corrections,  I  have  very  soon 
called  the  attention  of  the  Student:  since^  without  a 
knowledge  of  them^  he  would  be  unable  to  understand 
the  common  process  of  regulating  a  sidereal  clocks  or 
that,  by  which,  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  two 
places  is  usually  determined. 

The  corrections  are  five ;  Refraction,  Parallax,  Aber- 
ration, Precession,  and  Nutation.  The  two  latter,  al- 
though they  may  be  investigated  on  the  principles  of 
Physical  Astronomy,  are  yet,  in  the  ordinary  processes 
of  Plane  Astronomy,  equally  necessary  with  the  pre- 
ceding. 

To  the  Theory  of  the  fixed  Stars,  which  includes, 
as  subordinate  ones,  the  theories  of  the  corrections  that 
have  been  enumerated,  succeed,  the  Solar,  Planetary, 
and  Lunar  Theories.  Of  these,  the  last  is,  by  many 
degrees,  the  most  difficult.  And,  since,  in  its  present 
improved  state,  it  is  not  made  to  rest  solely  on  obser- 
vation, I  have  been  compelled,  in  endeavouring,  to 
elucidate  it,  slightly  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  Phy- 
sical Astronomy. 

The  Equation  of  Time,  which,  essentially,  depends 
oti  the  Sun's  motion,  is  placed  immediately  after  its 
Theory. 


PREFACE.  XI 

On  the  same  principle  of  arrangement^  Eclipses  are 
made  to  succeed  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Theories.  The 
method  of  computing  them  is  that^  which  M.  Biot  has^  in 
the  last  Edition  of  his  Physical  Astronomy,  adopted, 
probably,  from  a  Memoir  of  Delambre's  *  on  the  passage 
of  Mercury  over  the  Sun's  disk.  The  traces  of  this 
method^  may  be  discerned  in  a  Posthumous  work  f  ^  of 
the  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer^  on  Solar  Eclipses. 

The  method  just  noticed  is  as  extensive  as  it  is 
simple.  For^  it  equally  applies  to  Eclipses,  Occultations 
of  fixed  Stars  by  the  Moon,  and  the  Transits  of  inferior 
Planets  over  the  Sun's  disk.  And  this  circumstance  has 
determined  the  places  of  the  two  latter  subjects,  which 
are  immediately  after  that  of  the  former. 

In  the  last  Chapters  are  discussed,  the  methods  of 
computing  Time,  Geographical  Latitude  and  Longitude^ 
and  the  Calendar. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  present  Treatise. 
And^  since  it  could  not  be  entirely  regulated  by  the 
necessary  connexion  of  the  subjects,  it  has,  occasionally, 
been  so,  by  certain  views,  of  what  seemed,  their  proper 
and  natural  sequence.     It  so  happens,  therefore,  that 

*  Mem.  Inst,  torn.  III.  p.  392.  (1802). 
t  Mayer,  Opera  Inedita,     vol.  I.  p.  23. 
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the  more  difficult  investigations  are  not  invariably  pre« 
ceded  by  the  more  easy.  The  methods^  for  instance^ 
of  computing  the  Time^  Geographical  Latitude  and  Lon* 
gitude^  follow  the  Lunar  Inequalities,  Eclipses^  Occul- 
tations,  and  Transits ;  butj  since  they  do  not  follow  by 
strict  consequence,  the  latter^  if  it  so  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  Student^  may,  in  a  first  perusal,  be  omitted. 

I  have  been  solicitous  to  supply  every  part  of  the 
Treatise  with  suitable  Examples.  For,  they  are  found 
to  be  in  Astronomy,  more  than  in  any  other  science,  the 
means  of  explanation. 

They  become  the  means  of  explanation  for  reasons 
different  from  those  which  operate  in  other  cases.  For, 
Astronomical  Examples  are  not  always  the  mere  trans- 
lations of  a  rule,  or  of  an  algebraical  formula,  or  of 
a  geometrical  construction,  into  arithmetical  results. 
But,  frequently,  they  are  of  a  different  description, 
and  require  the  aid  of  certain  subsidiary  departments 
of  Astronomical  Science  not  then  the  subjects  of  con- 
sideration. 

For  instance,  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  two 
places  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  the  zenith 
distances  of  the  same  Star.  This  rule  cannot  be  applied 
according  to  its  strict  letter ;  for,  when  we  descend  into 
its  detail,  we  may  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  observed 
zenith  distances  by  four  corrections.     Consequently,  we 
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M^ht  either  to  have  prerioosly  eitablished^  or  we  most 
proceed  to  investigate,  the  theories  of  those  corrections. 
This  instance  will  also  serve  to  shew^  what  frequently 
happens,  that  a  rule  shall  possess  a  seeming  facility  in 
its  general  enunciation^  which  vanishes  when  we  become 
minute  and  are  in  quest  of  actual  results. 

There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  thing  in  Astronomical 
science  single,  or  produced,  at  first,  perfect  by  its  processes. 
No  series  of  propositions^  as  in  Geometry,  originating 
from  a  simple  principle  and  terminating  in  exactness  of 
result.  But,  every  thing  is  in  connexion;  when  first 
disengaged,  imperfect,  and  advanced  towards  accuracy 
only  by  successive  approximation. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  Sun's  Parallax.  That 
essential  element  is  determined  by  no  simple  process, 
but  is,  as  it  were,  extricated  by  laborious  calculations 
from  a  phenomenon  in  which,  at  first  sight,  it  does  not 
seem  involved.  Again,  the  common  method  of  deter- 
mining the  Longitude  at  Sea  rests  on  whatever  is  most 
refined  in  theory  and  exact  in  practice:  on  Newton's 
system  in  its  most  improved  state,  and  on  the  most 
accurate  of  Maskelyne's  observations. 

The  preceding  remarks,  besides  their  proper  purpose, 
may  perhaps  serve  to  shew  that  an  Astronomical  Treatise, 
with  any  pretensions  to  utility,^  cannot  be  contained 
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within  a  small  compass.  It  ought  to  teach  the  Principles 
of  Astronomy;  but  it  cannot  well  do  that,  except  by 
detailing  and  explaining  its  best  methods :  that  is,  by 
explaining  methods  such  as  are  practised,  and  as  they 
are  practised.  Now,  the  methods  of  Astronomy  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  details  of  several  of  them 
very  tedious. 

Some  methods  are  merely  speculative ;  such  as  cannot 
be  practised,  although  founded  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  as  other  methods  that  are  practised.  For  in- 
stance, the  separation  of  the  Sun  from  a  Star,  in  a  given 
time,  is  equally  certain  and  of  the  same  kind,  as  the 
separation  of  the  Moon  from  a  Star^  but  since,  in 
practice,  it  is  not  so  ascertainable^  it  cannot  be  made 
the  basis,  as  the  latter  is,  of  a  method  of  finding  the 
Longitude. 

The  exclusion  then  of  methods  merely  curious,  and  of 
no  practical  utility,  has  been  one  mean  of  contracting 
the  bulk  of  this  Treatise.  Another  I  have  found,  in 
omitting  to  explain  the  systems  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  These  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  require  confu- 
tation. The  spirit  of  defending  them  is  extinct.  They 
are  not  only  exploded  but  forgotten.  And,  were  they  not, 
it  would  be  right  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Student, 
from  what  is  foreign,  fanciful,  and  antiquated,  to  real 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  more  modern  date^  and 
purely  of  English  origin. 
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The  present  Treatise  is  not  intended  to  explain 
Physical  Astronomy  and  the  system  of  Newton.  But^ 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Bradley  and  Halley  are 
within  its  scope.  Their  numerous  and  accurate  obser- 
vations and  their  various  Astronomical  methods,  would 
alone  place  them  in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  Astro- 
nomers. But^  they  have  an  higher  title  to  pre-eminence. 
Id  point  of  genius^  they  are^  after  Newton,  unrivalled. 
The  firsts  for  his  two  Theories  of  Aberration  and 
Nutation :  the  last,  for  his  invention  of  the  methods  of 
determining  the  Sun's  Parallax  from  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  the  Lon^tude  from  the  Lunar  motions. 

This  Lunar  method  of  determining  the  Longitude 
was  not  reduced  to  practice  by  its  author.  That  it  has 
been  since,  is  owing  to  Hadley  and  Maskelyne.  The 
first,  by  his  Quadrant,  furnishing  the  instrumental,  the 
latter,  by  the  Nautical  Almanack,  the  mathematical 
means. 


This,  last-mentioned  Astronomical  Work,  for  such 
it  is,  and  the  most  useful  one  ever  published,  is  alone  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  fame  of  its  author.  Besides  its 
results,  it  contains  many  valuable  remarks  and  precepts. 
It  is  a  collection  of  most  convenient  Astronomical  Tables, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Student  who  is  de- 
sirous of  learning  Astronomy ;  and  who,  for  that  end, 
must  be  conversant  with  Examples  and  Tables. 
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But^  mere  precepts  and  instances  will  not  effect  every 
thing.  In  order  to  remove  the  imperfection  necessarily 
attached  to  knowledge  acquired  solely  in  the  closet^  in- 
struments must  be  used  and  observations  made.  The 
means  of  doing  this,  however^  are  not  easily  had ;  and, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  they  are  not  afforded  to  the  Students 
of  this  University.  An  Observatory  is  still  wanting  to 
its  utility  and  splendor. 
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TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


JL  HE  present  Edition  is^  in  its  plan^  like  the  former. 
In  matter  and  manner^  however^  it  is  so  different  that 
the  Author^  instead  of  calling  it  a  new  Edition^  might 
have  called  it  a  new  Work. 

It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  point  out  the  changes 
which  the  Work  has  undergone.  Few  of  its  readers 
will  tronble  themselves  on  that  point.  The  fact  worth 
enquiring  about  is  whether  the  Work  be  a  good  Work, 
not  whether  it  be  better  than  that  it  comes  after. 

That  it  is  better  may  be  presumed  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  coming  after.  Nor  can  there.be 
any  arrogance  in  attributing  its  improved  state  to  the 
change  that,  during  the  two  Editions,  has  taken  place 
in  the  Author's  knowledge.  The  usual  effect  of  time, 
in  this  respect^  has  not  been  counteracted.  The  other 
cause  which  ought  to  improve  a  treatise,  namely,  the 
improved  state  of  the  science  treated  of,  has^  of  late,  but 
slowly  operated.  Astronomical  Science  is  now,  nearly, 
the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.     Having  reached  a 
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kind  of  maximum  state  of  excellence,  its  changes  are 
minute  and  must  continue  to  be  so.  All  great  changes 
ended  with  Bradley.  He  swept  the  ground  of  discovery, 
and  left  little  to  be  gathered  by  those  that  follow  him. 

Yet,  during  the  6o  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Bradley,  it  cannot  be  said^  but  that  Astronomy  has 
greatly  advanced,  although  not  by  the  aid  of  discoveries, 
such  as  those  of  Aberration  and  Nutation.  The  aid 
has  come  partly,  indeed,  from  the  Observatory,  but 
principally  from  Physical  Astronomy  :  which,  originating 
with  Newton,  has,  under  his  successors,  Mayer,  Clairaut, 
Euler  and  Laplace,  grown  up  into  an  exceedingly  great 
science. 

Of  the  benefits  thence  accruing  to  Astronomy,  the 
most  excellent,  by  many  degrees,  are  the  liunar  Theories 
of  Mayer  and  Laplace ;  or,  as  it  may  be  stated,  the 
Lunar  Tables  deduced  from  those  Theories,  and  the 
Observations  of  Bradley  and  Maskelyne.  If  we  go 
back  to  Halley's  time,  the  improvement  in  such  Tables 
will  appear  most  striking.  Halley  states  that,  in  his  time, 
the  differences  between  Observations  and  the  results  of 
Newton's  Theory  amounted  frequently  to  6  minutes^ 
which  differences  now  (if  we  speak  of  their  mean  states) 
do  not  much  exceed  as  many  seconds. 

» 

Navigation  has  been  made  more  safe  by  means  of 
these  Lunar  Tables :  which,  perhaps^  is  the  only  prac^ 
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ticai  good  that  Astronomy  has  conferred  on  Society. 
lU  other  benefits  are  philosophical  and  intellectual. 
Should  these  be  held  to  be  of  no  moment,  we  mighty 
perhaps^  at  the  present  time^  shut  up  our  Observatories^ 
and  live  upon  the  hoards  of  Astronomical  Science.  We 
are  now  possessed  of  sufficient  means,  as  far  as  Astro- 
nomy is  concerned*,  for  determining  the  place  of  a 
vessel  at  sea ;  and  if  we  would  enable  the  mariner  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Indian  Ocean  to  determine  his  place,  to 
within  less  than  10  miles,  we  must  provide  him  with 
better  means  of  observation :  with  an  Instrument  more 
excellent  than  the  Sextant. 

But,  such  is  the  present  ardour  for  philosophical 
pursuits,  the  duties  of  an  Observatory,  instead  of  ceasing, 
are  likely  to  become  more  arduous.  Within  a  few  years 
from  the  present  date,  an  Astronomical  Society  has 
been  formed  in  the  Metropolis,  and  an  Observatory 
nearly  established  here.  These  Institutions  indicative, 
as  we  have  said,  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  can  hardly  fail 
to  augment  Science :  they  will  do  some  good  although 
perhaps  not  all  the  good  that  is  intended  to  be  done 
by  them. 


*  Tbe  words  of  the  commission  that  appoints  the  Astronomer  Royal 
of  Greenwich  enjoin  him,  '  to  apply  himself  with  the  utmost  care  and 
diligence  to  the  rectifying  the  Tables  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavens, 
and  the  places  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  in  order  to  find  out  the  so  much 
desired  Longitude  at  sea,  for  the  perfecting  the  Art  of  Navigation.' 
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As  the  latter  of  these  Institutions  may,  in  future 
times^  become  one  not  merely  of  local  interest,  we  shall 
be  excused  if  we  say  something  farther  concerning  it 

The  good  resulting  from  Observatories^  whatever  it 
may  be,  practical  or  intellectual^  the  founders  (if  we 
may  so  call  them)  of  the  present  Observatory  are  anxious 
to  secure.  Their  firsthand  chief  object  is  to  have  Obser- 
vations made  as  good  as  they  can  be  made.  The 
second,  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  such  Obser- 
vations. In  order  to  obtain  the  firsts  the  best  Instru- 
ments that  Europe  can  furnish  are  ordered  to  be  made. 
To  secure  the  second  object,  houses  are  attached  to 
the  Observatory  for  the  constant  residence  of  the 
Observers. 

Another  object  of  the  Institution  is,  the  instruction 
of  Academical  Students  in  the  use  of  Instruments^  and 
in  practical  Astronomy :  an  object^  it  should  seem,  not 
incompatible  with  the  former,  but  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate. Instruction  alone  could  have  been  imparted 
by  means  much  more  simple  than  those  which  are  now 
put  into  action. 

But  good  Observations  *  will  not  necessarily  be  made^ 


*  Two  circumstances  (there  may  be  more)  are  unfavorable  to  the 
Observatory  we  are  speaking  of.  One  is,  the  not  sufficient  vicinity 
to  the  Artists  of  London:  the  other,  common  to  our  Island,  and  the 
same  as  that  of  which  Lacaille  compj^ns,  'Constans  nimis  Parisiis 
tempore  hiberno  nebularum,  imbrimj.  ^'^  nubium  mora,  eorumque 
tempore  aestivo  frequens  reditus.  Bet,' 


\ 
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because  he,  who  ought  to  make  them^  is  obliged  to 
reside  in  an  Observatory  furnished  with  good  Instru- 
ments.    Something   else   remains   to   be  done:    some 
regulation  to  be  made^  or  motive  supplied,  to  compel 
(as  it  were)  Observers  to  employ^  in  the  duties  of  an 
Observatory^  the  time  they  must  spend  there.    To  effect 
thb^  there  will  not  be  founds  perhaps,  any  means  so 
simple  and  efficacious  as  that  of  some  absolute  rule  for 
printing  and  publishing  annually  the  Observations,  and 
for  sending  copies  thereof  to  the  principal  Observatories 
of  Europe.     Other  Regulations  may  be  suggested  to 
counteract  the  proneness  of  Institutions^  like  the  one 
spoken  of^  to  become  worse.    But  they  should  be  simple 
and  few.   Regulations  may^  indeed^  prevent  much  wrong 
from  being  done ;  but  they  rarely  create  a  zeal  for  the 
performance  of  duties.     The  minute  detail  of  the  hours^ 
modesj  and  objects  of  Observation,  would  never  supply, 
motives  to  him  who  should  be  insensible  to  his  own 
personal  reputation^  and  the  honor  of  his  Country  and 
University. 

The  augmentations  of  Astronomical  Science  have^ 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  come  from  publick  Ob- 
servatories :  which  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for^  from  the 
excellence  of  the  Observers*  Instruments,  the  constant 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and,  above  all,  the  zealous 
discharge  of  those  duties  by  the  influence  of  publick 
opinion.  A  like  moral  controul  will,  probably,  operate 
'    here,  and  serve  to  carry  into  effect  the  enlightened  in- 
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tentions  of  the  manificent  Patrons  of  our  Observatory.  It 
has  not  been  built  merely  to. prevent  its  being  said  that 
an  University,  femous  for  its  science^  was  without  such 
an  Institution  :  nor  to  add  to  the  title  and  emolument  of 
an  individual ;  nor  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  Astronomical 
toy^  and  to  become  the  mere  resort  of  leisurely  amateurs 
and  random  star-gazers :  nor^  which  is  indeed  a  better 
but  still  a  subordinate  object,  to  confirm  or  correct 
results  elsewhere  obtained,  to  see^  for  instance,  that 
Observations  have  been  rightly  made  at  Paris  and 
Palermo.  The  chief  object  of  the  Observatory  is,  by 
its  own  means,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  Science ;  to 
extend  the  fame  of  the  University  that  founds  it^  is  a 
secondary  one,  or  rather,  will  be  a  sure  consequence^  if 
the  first  shall  be  obtained. 


Caius  College^ 
Dec.  27,  1822. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Certain  Phenomena  cf  the  Heanent  explaiiied  by  the 

RtOation  of  the  Earth. 

m 

In  «.  Uen^tMrj  Tre.tf«,  oa  Pl«.e  A.t«,non,y,  two  object, 
are  required  to  be  accomplished:  Hi,  The  deacription  and  gene- 
ral ezplanatioo  of  the  heavenly  phenomena,  fidly,  The  establish- 
ment of  methods  for  exactly  ascertaining  and  computing  such 
phenomena.  Our  attention  will  be  first  directed  to  the  former  of 
these  two  objects. 

If,  on  a  clear  inght,  we  observe  the  Heavens  *,  they  will  appear 
to  undergo  a  continual  change.  Some  stars  will  be  seen  ascending 
from  a  quarter  called  the  East^  or  ri$n^;  others  descending 
towards  the  opposite  quarter  the  West,  or  setting.  In  some 
intermediate  point,  between  the  East  and  West,  each  star  will 
reach  its  greatest  height,  or,  will  culminate :  The  greatest  heights 
of  the  several  stars  will  be  different,  but  ihey  wiD  all  appear  to 
be  attained  towards  the  same  part  of  the  Heavens ;  which  part 
is  called  the  South. 

If  we  now  turn  our  backs  to  the  South  and  observe  the 
North,  the  opposite  quarter,  new  phenomena  will  present  them- 
selves.   Some  stars  will  appear,  as  before,  rising,  reaching  their 


*  Exposition  du  Systhnc  du  Mondty  p,  9. 
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greatest  heights^  and  setting ;  but,  besides  these  phenomena,  other 
stars  will  be  seen  that  never  set,  and  that  move  with  different 
degrees  of  velocity ;  and  there  are  some  stars  that,  to  appearance, 
are  nearly  stationary.  About  one  of  these  stationary  stars,  the 
other  stars  that  never  set  appear  to  revolve^  and  to  describe  circles. 
Such  stationary  star  is  called  the  Polar  Star:  and  the  stars  revolving 
round  it,  Circumpolar, 

The  Polar  Star,  that  which  is  usually  so  denominated^  is  not, 
when  accurately  observed,  or  observed  by  means  of  instruments, 
strictly  stationary.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  held  as  the  place 
of  the  Pole^  which  is  indeed  an  imaginary  point,  always,  however, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  ascertainable  by  theory  and  observation. 
In  such  point  or  pole,  a  star,  if  we  suppose  it  there  placed,  would 
appear  stationary. 

Almost  all  the  stars  id  the  Heavens  retain  towards  each  other 
the  same  relative  position ;  no  mutual  approach  or  recess  takes 
place  between  them :  and  accordingly  they  are  called  tixed  Stars. 
There  are,  however,  certain  stars,  called  Planets^  not  under  the 
above  conditions,  and  which  continually  change  their  places.  The 
Sun  and  Moon  also,  the  two  celestial  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest,  are  from  day  to  day  changing  tneir  places  in  the  Heavens* 

A  spectator  at  sea,  or  placed  in  a  level  country,  may  imagine 
himself  in  the  centre  of  a  plane,  extended  equally  on  all  sides, 
and  bounded  by  a  circular  or  curved  line  apparently  separating 
the  sky  and  sea,  or  the  sky  and  land.  The  plane  so  extended 
and  bounded  is  called  the  spectator's  Horizon,  and  sometimes 
the  sensible  Horizon.  It  is  the  boundary  of  the  spectator's  view, 
and  when  stars  first  appear  just  above  it,  they  are  said -to  rise: 
when  they  sink  beneath  it,  they  are  said  to  set.  On  this  imaginary 
plane  the  concave  heavens,  or  the  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  may 
be  fancied  to  rest. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  not  strictly  plane;  a  few  simple 
observations  are  su£Scient  to  shew  that  it  is  a  convex  surface, 
the  convexity  being  towards  the  heavens,  and  the  spectator  being 
placed  on  its  summit.  The  preceding  definition,  therefore,  of  the 
horizon,  must  be  slightly  altered :  it  must  now  be  defined  to  be 
a  plane  which,  at  the  summit  just  mentioned,  (the  place  indeed 
of  the  spectator)  is  a  tangent  plane  to  the  earth's  convex  surface, 
extended  on  all  sides  till  it  is  bounded  by  the  skv. 
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The  convex  surface  of  the  Earth  is  nearly  spherical;  more 
nearly  spheroidical :  the  Earth  being,  (as  it  appears  probable  from 
various  reasons)  a  spheroid  of  small  eccentricity.  The  plane  of 
the  horizon,  therefore,  is  a  tangent  plane  to  the  spheroid  at  the 
place  of  the  spectator,  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  at  such 
place  passes  very  nearly  through  the  centre  of  tlie  Earth.  The 
perpendicular  line  just  mentioned  tends,  if  produced  upwards, 
to  a  point  in  the  Heavens  called  the  Zenith.  The  opposite  point 
in  the  line's  direction  continued  downwards  is  called  the  Nadir. 

If  the  eye  of  the  spectator  were  in  that  plane  which  has  been 
flefined  to  be  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  stars  would  not  appear 
to  have  risen  whilst  they  were  beneath  that  plane.  But  it  is  other- 
wise, if  the  spectator  be  elevated  above  the  horizon  either  by 
being  on  a  tower^  or  eminence^  or  on  a  ship;  indeed,  as  mere 
elevation  above  the  horizon  is  the  circumstance  that  modifies  the 
preceding  statement  (see  p.  2. 1.  28.)  his  own  stature  will  cause  stars 
to  appear  to  have  risen  before  they  are  above  the  horizontal  plane. 
Thus  if,  on  the  Earth's  surface  ABD,  A  be  the  place  of  the 
spectator's  feet^  or  the  bottom  of  a  tower  on  which  he  is,  A  a 


drawn  a  tangent  to  the  surface  at  the  point  A^  may  represent  his 
sensible  horizon.  If  the  eye  be  supposed  to  be  at  A,  it  cannot 
see  an  object  till  it  is  level  with  or  above  A  a.  But  if  the  place 
of  the  eye  be  transferred  to  O,  an  object  may  be  seen  if  it  be  level 
with  or  above  the  line  OBb. 

The  line  0B6  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  spectator's  eye  ai  O 
and  touching  the  earth's  surface  at  B;  and  the  horison,  were 
it  supposed  to  be  composed  of  such  lines  as  OBb  would  be 
a  conical  surface  having  its  apex  in  O. 

The  depression  of  b  below  a,  measured  by  the  angte  amb 
is  technically  denominated,  the  Dip:  which,  from  OA,  the  eye's 
elevation,  and  the  radius  of  the  Earth,  may  easily  be  computed. 


The  tangent  plane  in  which  a  Jib  liea»  has  been  called  bj 
Astronomers  (as  we  have  seen),  the  Sensible  Horizon :  but  they 
have  also  imagined,  for  the  purposes  of  calculation,  another  horizon 
the  plane  of  which,  paraUel  to  the  former,  passes  through  the 
Earth's  centre,  and  is  denominated  the  Rational  Horizon.  HCh, 
parallel  to  a^A,  may  represent  this  latter  plane.  It  is  plain  that 
both  the  Sensible  and  the  Rational  horizon  are  merely  relative: 
in  other  words,  diey  must  change  with  a  change  in  the  spectator's 
place.    Of  a  spectator  at  ^^  ab  perpendicular  tp  CAZ  is  the 


rnnsibUj  and  HA,  parallel  to  a  b,  the  ratiotial horizon ;  and  Z  is  his 
zenith.  Of  a  spectator  at  £,  ed  perpendicular  to  CBZ^  is  the 
sensible,  and  H'h\  parallel  ho  ed,  the  rational  horizon :  and  Z^  is 
his  zenith. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  farther  the  appearances  that  would  take 
place,  were  a  spectator  stationed  at  sea,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  level 
country*  Suppose  then  O  (see  fig.  p.  5.)  to  represent  his  station 
and  SEtifV  the  imaginary  circular  boundary  of  a  plane  extended 
beneadi  hb  feet  to  be  his  horizon.  If  a  star  rose  at  A  it  would 
describe  a  curve  above  the  horizontal  plane,  and  sink  beneath  it, 
or  set,  at  some  point  a.  In  like  manner  another  star  rising  at  B 
would  describe  a  curve  above  the  plane  of  horizon^  and  set  at 
aome  point  i.  But  this  circumstance  also,  wherever  the  stars 
jif  B  were,  would  always  take  place;  namely,  the  equality  of  ahp 
die  distance  of  the  points  of  setting  with  AB  with  the  distance 


of  the  points  of  rising.  .If  the  arc  AB  equals  the  arc  ab,  then 
die  chord  A  a  is  parallel  to  the  chord  Bb:  and  a  diameter  such 
as  SON  drawn  perpendicularly  to  A  a,  and  consequently  bisecting 


it^  will  be  perpendicular  to  and  will  bisect  all  other  chords  such 
as  jB6:  and  will  moreover  bisect  the  arcs  ASa^  BSb,  &c.  The 
points  S  and  N  determined  after  the  preceding  manner  are  the 
South  and  North  points  of  the  horizon,  or  (as  it  is  called) 
die  Azimuth  circle  SENW.  EOW  drawn  perpendicularly  to 
SON  determines  E  and  JV,  the  East  and  West  points,  which 
together  with  the  two  preceding  form  the  four  Cardinal  points. 
SENWhzs  been  called  the  Azimuth  circle,  and  azimuth  distances 
are  measured  from  the  South  and  North  points.  SA  is  the 
azimuth  of  the  star  rising  at  A,  Sa  of  its  setting  at  a. 

The  complement  of  the  azimuth  of  a  star  is  its  Amplitude; 
and  amplitude  is  accordingly  measured  from  the  East  and  West 
points.  Thus  the  Amplitude  of  the  Star's  rising  at  ^  is  EA;  the 
Amplitude  of  its  setting  at  a  is  fVa. 

A  star  rising  at  A  will  gradually  ascend  above  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  till  it  attains  its  greatest  height ;  it  will  then  decline^  by 
like  degrees,  until  it  sets  or  disappears  at  <f.  If  we  conceive 
a  plane  passing  through  S  and  N  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  then  a  star  rising  at  A  and  ascending  after  the 
manner  just  described  will  be  at  its  greatest  height  above  the  hori- 
zontal plane  when  it  reaches  the  perpendicular  plane.  The  same 
will  happen  to  every  other  star.    The  greatest  heights  of  different 


stars  will  be  diiferenty  but  they  will  all  be  attained  to  in  that  plane 
which,  passing  through  S  and  N,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  The  perpendicular  plane  above  described  is 
called  the  plane  of  the  Meridian ;  because,  the  middle  of  the  day 
happens  when  the  Sun  in  his  ascent  above  the  horizon  reaches  it. 
It  is  Usual  to  suppose  this  plane  bounded  by  a  circle  passing 
through  $  and  JV,  and  having  therefore  the  same  radius  as  the 
horizon  or  azimuth  circle  SENfV:  which^  in  fact,  is  to  suppose 
these  circles  to  be  the  great  circles  of  the  same  sphere. 

The  meridian  intersects  (see  1. 2.)  the  horizon  in  S  and  Nihe  South 
and  North  points :  it  must  also  pass  through  the  zenith  (see  p.  4.) 
and  through  the  pole  (see  11.  I,  2  &c.)  Every  circle,  the  plane  of 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  is  denominated 
a  Vertical  circle.  The  meridian^  therefore,  is  a  vertical  circle. 
The  vertical  circle,  which  passes  through  E  and  fV  the  East  and 
West  points,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Prime  Vertical. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  stars,  such  as  they 
will  appear  to  be  to  a  spectator  placed  at  C  the  centre  of  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  but,  hitherto,  we  have  said  nothing,  of  the  intervals 
of  time  elapsed  between  the  respective  risings  and  settings.  Now 
a  spectator  in  our  northern  climate,  looking  towards  5  the  south, 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  a  star  between  its  rising  at  F  and 
setting  aty*is  longer  above  the  horizon  than  a  star  which  rises  at 
2^  and  sets  at  a :  which  kind  of  inequality  takes  place,  and  in 
a  greater  degree,  with  every  star  successively  placed  between 
ji  and  S.  But  he  may  also  note  that  every  star  takes  the  same 
time  in  passing  from  its  rising  through  its  setting  to  its  rising 
again.  A  star  therefore  at  A  is  longer  below  the  horizon  than  a  star 
at  P,  and  still  much  longer  than  a  star  at  E.  But  a  star  rising 
at  E  the  East  point  has  this  peculiarity :  namely,  that  it  is  above 
the  horizon  exactly  as  long  as  it  is  below.  .On  this  account  the 
great  circle  in  which  such  star  moves  is  called  the  Equator. 

The  phenomena  that  have  been  described  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  concave  Heavens,  in  form  like  an  hollow  sphere, 
to  revolve  round  an  axis  passing  through  the  pole  and  the  centre 
of  the  Earth,  and  in  a  time  equal  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive risings  of  a  star. 

Thus,  let  PCp  be  the  axis,  JEfCA  the  rational  horizon:  then 
CZ  drawn  perpendicularly  to  Hk  (see  p.  4. 1. 10.)  determines  Zihe 


spectator's  zenith  *.  EQ  is  perpendicular  to  Pp  aiM  vu^  Hg^  A/« 
mn,  hr,  (representing  the  projections  of  circles  to  the  planes  of  which 
Pp  is  perpendicular)  parallel  to  EQ.     If  we  conceive  the  plane  of 


this  diagram  to  be  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  the  former 
(see  p.  6.)  which  was  meant  to  represent  the  horizon,  so  as  to  be 
adapted    to  northern  latitudes^   dien  the  plane   PEpl  will   be 
the  plane  of  the  meridian^   £  will  be  the  point  of  the  greatest 
ascent  of  a  star  rising  at  C,  and  if  we  suppose  t,  s  to  be  the  ortho- 
graphical projections  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the  points 
Af  B,  then  n  and  /  will  be  the  points  of  the  greatest  ascents  of  stars 
rising  at  ^  and  B.    Now  suppose  the  figure  to  revolve  round  Pp: 
then  tn  vrill  be  proportional  to  the  star's  aacent  from  t,ibe  place 
of  risings  to  n  its  greater  elevation,  and  tm,  every  point  of  which 
is  below  the  horizon,  will  be  proportional  to  the  time  from  the  star's 
greatest  depression  (at  m)  beneath  the  horizon  to  its  rising  at  t, 
and  ^m^  as  it  is  evident,  is  greater  than  tn:  again»  since  CE  =  CO, 
the  time  that  a  star  is  above  the  horizon  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
time  of  its  depression  beneath  that  plane  (p.  6. 1.  29)*    A  skr  rising 
at  $  will  be  above  the  horizon  during  a  time  proportional  to  2  <S  /,  and 
below  it  during  a  time  proportional  tjQ2,Sk:  and,  as  it  is  evident^ 
25/  is  greater  than  2Sk{p.  6.) 

Suppose  a  star  to  be  exactly  at  H^  then  it  can  never  set,  but 
it  will  be  a  circumpolar  star  (see  p.  2.) :  and  such  will  be  all  stars 


For  the  rational  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  sensible. 


^ 
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situated  between  H  and  P.  A  star  placed  at  P  would  appear 
to  be  at  rest. 

Each  of  the  stars  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  (from  the 
very  nature  of  the  scheme  intended  to  explain  their  phenomena,) 
consume  an  equal  portion  between  two  of  its  successive  risings : 
which  portion  of  time  may  be  called  a  Sidereal  day,  and  which 
it  is  usual  to  divide  into  24  equal  parts»  or  hours  of  Sidereal  time. 

The  preceding  scheme  is  intended  to  shew,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sphere  of  the  Heavens  round  an  axis 
pasnng  through  the  poles,  will  adequately  account  for  all  those 
common  phenomena  relative  to  the  risings,  settings,  ascents^  &c. 
of  stars  which  will  present  themselves  to  a  spectator  situated  as  we 
have  described  him  to  be.  The  hypothesis,  therefore,  is,  at  the 
least,  a  probable  one.  There  is,  however,  another  hypothesis 
equally  probable  with  the  former  or  rather  more  so,  as  being 
more  simple,  which  hypothesis  makes  the  concave  Heavens  to 
be  at  rest,  but  the  globe  of  the  Earth  to  revolve  within  them, 
round  an  axis,  and  in  a  direction  from  West  to  East. 

Each  hypothesis  equally  explains  such  phenomena  as  have  been 
already  described:  and  since  also  to  each  hypothesis  the  same  mathe- 
matical explanations  and  reasonings  are  applicable,  we  will  adhere 
to  the  one  already  made  use  of  and  its  connected  diagram,  and 
deduce  some  ferther  results. 

The  line  £Q  is  intended  to  representthe  Equator,//?,  nm,vu,&c. 
which,  from  the  supposition  of  the  revolution  of  the  figure  round 
Pp,  must  be  parallel  to  EQ,  are  called  Parallels  of  Declination. 
The  declination  of  a  star  is  its  angular  distance  from  the  Equator. 
The  declination,  therefore,  of  a  star,  which  appears  to  move  in 
the  parallel  klis  A  Q  (which  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  subtended 
by  kQ  ^i  the  centre  of  the  sphere);  the  declination  of  a  star  whose 
parallel  is  mn,  is  mQ  or  n  JS:  of  the  circumpolar  star  at  v,  vQ 
is  the  declination ;  t?  P  is  its  distance  from  the  pole,  or,  as  it  is 
called  (P  being  the  north  pole)  its  north  polar  distance:  mp  is  the 
south  polar  distance  of  a  star  at  m,  the  complement,  as  it  is  plain, 
of  m  Q  the  star's  south  declination.  A  secondary  is  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  of  that  other  great  circle  to  which  it  is 
a  secondary.  Thus  HphP,  the  meridian,  is  a  secondary  to  the 
horizo9  Hh.  The  circle  Psp  &c.  is  a  secondary  to  the  Equator  J5Q. 
The  prime  Vertical  (see  p.  6.)  a  secondary  to  the  horizon,  as  indeed 


tt  every  great  circle  passing  through  Z  and  a  point  in  Hh :  a  great 
circle,  however,  of  this  latter  description^  is  farther  distinguished 
by  being  called  a  Vertical  Circle,  since  its  plane,  perpeudicular 
to  that  of  the  horizon^  is,  in  other  words,  vertical. 

What  Declination  and  its  complement  Polar  distance  are  with 
respect  to  the  Equator,  Altitude  and  its  complement.  Zenith  dis- 
tance, are  with  regard  to  the  horizon.  The  former  is  the  star's 
angular  distance  from  the  spectator's  horizon  measured  on  a  ver- 
tical circle :  the  latter  is  the  distance  from  the  zenith  of  the  same 
spectator.  The  altitude,  for  instance,  of  the  Equator,  or  of  a  star 
therein  situated,  is  Eh:  its  zenith  distance  is  ZlE:  the  altitude 
of  a  star  at  ft,  is  nA  ;  its  zenith  distance  is  Zn. 

Since  the  sphere,  with  all  the  stars  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  its 
surfkce,  revolves  in  24  hours  of  sidereal  time,  the  stars  situated  in 
different  parallels  will  appear  to  more  with  different  velocities. 
A  star  near  to  P  will  appear  scarcely  to  move :  the  velocity  of  a  star 
describing  vu  will  be  as  much  less  than  the  velocity  of  a  star  situ- 
ated in  the  Equator,  as  u  v  is  less  than  EQ:  but  nv  has  to  EQ  the 
same  proportion  as  its  radius  has  to  the  radius  of  the  Equator :  or 
that  proportion  which  the  sine  of  the  angle  PCu  has  to  Cti:  but 

sin.  PCii=sin.  Pti=sin.  North  polar  distance, 

or  =cos.  declination. 

If  therefore  we  call  V  the  velocity  of  a  star  or  point  in  the  Equator, 
the  velocity  of  any  other  star=  V.  cos.  star's  declination. 

The  Hour-angles  are  those  angles  at  the  Pole  which,  contained 

Z 


between  two  secondaries  to  the  Equator,  intercept  the  space  passed 

B 
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oyer  by. a  star,  in  any  assigned  time^  either  on  die  Equator  or  on 
a  parallel.  Thus  if  a  star  move  from  s  to  s,  the  hour-angle  is  said 
to  be  sPs'  or  ftPft;  which  is  measured  by  ab^  ab  being  an  arc 
of  the  equator.  Now  a  b,  or  the  angle  bPa,  must  be  proportional 
to  the  time^  for  since  the  point  b  is,  by  reason  of  the  sphere's 
revolution,  transferred  from  C  to  Q  or  through  an  arc  of  9(f,  in 
6  hours,  it  must  be  transferred  from  C  to  &  and  from  b  to  a,  by 
reason  of  the  sphere's  uniform  revolution,  in  times  \vhich  bear, 
respectively,  that  proportion  to  6  hours  which  Cb,  ab,  estimated 
in  degrees,  bear  to  90 degrees.  If  aby  therefore,  contains  1®,  the 
time  through  ba,  or  the  hour-angle  a  P&  =  ^h  of  6  hours,  or  S^ths 

of  an  hour,  or  (he  value  of  the  horary  angle  flPft,  or  5P5'  is  0^- 
06666  &c.  or  4". 

The  Poles  and  the  Equator,  that  have  hitherto  been  described, 
belong  to  the  celestial  sphere ;  but  the  Earth  also  has  its  Equator, 
Poles  and  Axis.  Conceive  an  interior  sphere,  in  the  figure  of  p.  7, 
described  round  C  to  represent  the  Earth,  then  the  plane  of  its 
Equator  and  axis  will  be  such  parts  of  the  Equator  EQ  and  axis 
Pp  as  are  contained  within  the  sphere  representing  the  Earth  and 
are  terminated  by  its  surface.  Or,  we  may  reverse  the  process  and 
give  to  the  Celestial  Sphere  its  Equator  and  Axis,  by  extending 
to  the  Heavens  the  Earth's  Equator  and  Axis. 

Places  situated  on  the  Earth's  surface  are  said  to  have  Latitude^ 
which  is  to  be  defined,  distance  from  the  Earth's  Equator.  But 
the  Latitude  of  a  place  in  its  astronomical  meaning,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  its  astronomical  measure,  is  an  arc  of  the  meridian  inter- 
cepted between  the  zenith  of  the  place  and  the  celestial  Equator, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  the  complement  of  the  arc  which 
lies  between  the  zenith  of  the  place  and  the  pole :  which  latter 
arc,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  Co-latitude  of  the  place. 

If  the  Pole  Star,  that  which  is  usually  so  called,  were  exactly 
situated  in  the  Pole,  the  method  of  determining  the  latitude 
of  a  place,  by  means  of  that  arc  which  is  its  complement,  would 
be  a  very  simple  one :  since  the  plumb-line  determines  the  zenith. 
But  the  Pole  Star  being,  in  fact,  a  circumpolar  star,  its  angular 
distance  from  the  zenith  will  vary  with  the  time  of  observation. 
Its  distance,  therefore,  canpot  give  the  true  value  of  the  co-latitude, 
or  its  distance  requires  a  correctibn  in  order  to  give  the  co-latitude 
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truly.  Sach  method  then  of  determining  the  latitude  cannot  be' 
a  very  simple  one^  and  can  only  be  practised  subsequently  to,  and 
by  the  aid  of^  an  improved  or  refined  state  of  astronomical  science. 
It  is  now  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  some 
general  notion  of  latitude  and  of  the  means  of  measuring  it. 

If  a  circumpolar  star  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  finding 
the  latitude,  any  other  known  star  may,  and  for  like  reasons.  It 
is  sufficient  to  measure  the  angular  distance  from  such  star,  when 
on  the  meridian,  and  the  zenith,  which  latter  point,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  plumb-line  determines ;  that  is,  it  b  that  point 
in  the  heavens  to  which  the  plumb-line,  if  we  imagine  it  to  be 
continued  upwards,  is  directed.  The  polar  distance  of  the  star 
is  known  (since  that  condition  is  implied  in  the  expression  of  known 
^ar\  therefore  the  co-latitude  of  the.  place  {PZ  in  the  figure 
of  p.  9-)  is  either  the  star's  polar  distance  minus  the  meridional 
distance  of  the  star  from  the  zenith,  or  the  star's  polar  distance 
plus  the  star's  distance  from  the  zenith.  For  instance,  if  the  star 
beat  /. 


PZ^Fl-Zl 
if  at  Uy  PZszPu+Zu.    ' 

It  is  easy  to  shew,  on  grounds  like  those  that  have  been  laid 
down,  that  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  two  places  may  be  de- 
termined simply  from  the  distances  of  the  same  star  from  their 
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repective    zeniths.     Thus^  if  the  star  y  (fig.  p.  90  should  lie 
bf^tween  Z,  Zy  the  two  zeniths,  "" 

ZZ  =  Zy  +  Z!y 
hut  ZZ'  =  PZ—PZ 

=  (90— PZ)  -{90— PZ) 
s:  lat.  of  ^  -  lat.  of  Z 

in  which  operation  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  declination 
of  the  star  y. 

Suppose  the  star  y  Draconis  should  be  2'  4".9  North  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  and  19'  23". 3  South  of  the  Observatory  at 
Blenheim,  then  ZZ'  =zZy  +  Zy^^'  4".9  + 19'  23".3  =  2l'  28".^ 
the  difference  between  the  latitudes  of  the  two  Observatories: 
consequently  if  the  latitude  of  one  Observatory  were  known,  that 
of  the  other  might  be  detem^ined:  for  instance,  if  the  latitude 
of  Greenwich  be  taken  at 

5  r  28'  40'', 

that  of  Blenhein  must  equal 

51*^  28'  40" +  21'  28".2=  51^  50^  8^2. 

As  a  second  instance,  if  the  zenith  distance  of  y  Draconis  from  the 
Dublin  Observatory  on  January  1,  1818,  be  1**  52'20".7,  then  the 
difference  of  latitudes  between  the  two  Observatories  of  Green- 
wich and  Dublin  is 

!*»  52'  20".7  +  2'  14".9=  I'*  54f  S5".6, 

■ 

supposing  the  distance  of  7  Draconis  from  the  zenith  of  Greenwich 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  2'  14''.9.  * 

There  are  other  methods  explicable,  as  to  their  general  nature, 
even  in  this  early  stage  of  our  progress,  that  may  be  used  in  deter- 


*  We  have  taken  what  were,  nearly,  the  mean  or  reduced  zenith 
distances  of  7  Draconis  from  the  two  Observatories  at  the  beginning  of  1 81 8. 
It  will  appear,  and  fully,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  why  the  zenith 
dbtance  of  a  star  does  not  alwi^s  remain  the  aaine  at  the  same  place. 
The  star  y  Draconis  is  continually  approaching  the  zenith  of  Greenwich, 
and  receding,  by  equal  quantities,  from  that  of  Dublin. 
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mining  the  latitudes  of  places.  For  instance*  if  we  determine  the 
respective  zenith  distances  of  two  known  stars  at  two  places,  we 
may  deduce  the  difference  of  latitude  of  those  places.  In  point 
of  theory  it  matters  not  where  the  stars,  relatively  to  the  zeniths 
of  the  places  of  observation,  are  situated :  but  the  excellence 
of  the  practical  method  depends  on  this  circumstance,  that  the 
star  observed  should  be  near  the  zenith  of  the  place  of  observation: 
for,  in  such  a  case,  one  great  cause  of  inequality,  namely,  the 
refraction  of  the  air,  would  be  nearly  rescinded,  and  the  accuracy 
of  determining  the  difference  of  latitudes  would  rest  on  the  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainable  difference  of  the  declinations  of  die  two  stars. 

In  this  first  chapter  we  have  advanced,  very  little  beyond  the 
general  description  of  the  ordinary  appearances  of  the  Heavens, 
and  their  explanation  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  revolution  of  the 
starry  sphere.  The  revolution  of  that  sphere  (the  Primum  Mobile 
as  it  was  called)  from  East  to  West,  with  the  supposed  quiescence 
of  the  £arth,  will  account  for  the  risings,  settings,  durations  of  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  stars  equally  well  (and  we  may  add,  on  the 
same  principle),  as  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  round  its  axis  from 
West  to  East,  the  Heavens  being  supposed  quiescent.  The  first 
is  the  most  obvious  hypothesis,  the  latter,  when  more  closely 
viewed,  the  most  simple  hypothesis.  The  stars  seem  to  move  round 
us ;  but  when  we  consider  the  prodigious  velocity  with  which,  by 
reason  of  their  immense  distance  (a  point  easily  made  out)  they 
must  revolve,  we  are  disposed  to  search  out  for  and  to  adopt  some 
other  hypothesis  that  is  free  of  so  revolting  a  circumstance. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  summary  proof  to  be  given  of  the  truth  or 
fakehood  of  either  of  the  hypotheses.  One,  for  several  reasons  that 
vnll  hereafter  appear,  is  much  more  probable  than  the  other. 
Indeed  the  hypothesis  of  the  revolution  of  the  sphere  is  inadequate, 
as  astronomical  science  now  stands,  to  solve  all  the  phenomena. 

We  must,  however,  be  content,  at  present,  to  take  for  granted 
the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Earth's  rotation.  If  it  continues 
to  explain  simply  and  satbfactwily,  other  astronomical  phenomena 
than  those  already  noted,  the  probability  of  its  being  a  true  hy- 
pothesis wrill  go  on  increasing. 

We  shall  never  indeed  arrive  at  a  term  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  pronounce  it  absolutely  proved  to  be  true.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  excludes  such  a  possibility. 
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We  will  now  proceec*  to  notice  some  other  phenomena  different 
from  those  that  have  preceded  and  not  explicable  solely  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Earth's  rotation.  They  need  not^  however,  be 
considered  as  overturning  that  hypothesis.  It  will  be  more 
simple  to  consider  that  hypothesis  to  be  established,  and  the 
new  phenomena  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  some  additional 
hypothesis,  or  the  existence  of  certain  circumstances  of  motion 
and  translation  that  take  place  contemporaneously  with  the 
Earth's  rotation  and  consistently  with  it. 


CHAP.  II. 

Oil  the  proper  Motions  of  the  Earth,  Moon,  and  Planets. 

In  the  preceding  Chapter  the  phenomena  described  and  ex^ 
plained  are  chiefly  phenomena  of  stars  called^  from  their  pre- 
serving the  same  invariable  distance  from  each  other.  Fixed  Stars. 
Their  risii^s,  settings,  the  times  of  their  elevation  above  the 
horizon,  of  their  depression  beneath  it,  are  easily  explicable,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Earth^s  rotation  round  an 
axis  inclined,  in  our  latitude  and  in  every  habitable  latitude,  to 
the  horizon. 

There  are  other  heavenly  bodies,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the 
planets,  that  assume  only  in  part,  or  nearly,  those  appearances 
that  belong  to  the  fixed  stars.  The  Sun,  for  instance,  if  he 
should  rise  at  the  same  point  in  the  horizon,  which  a  fixed  star 
rises  in,  would  set  in  the  evening,  nearly  where  the  star  sets.  The 
length  of  day  would  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  time  of  the  star's 
ascent  above  the  horizon :  and  his  meridian  height,  would,  to 
common  observation,  appear  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  star  above  the  horizon.  The  same  circumstances 
would  appear  to  take  place  with  the  Moon  and  Planets.  But 
minute  differences  are  not  to  be  detected  by  common  observation. 
The  Sun  and  star,  if  they  rose  exactly  at  the  same  point  of 
the  horizon,  would  not  pass  the  meridian  exactly  at  the  same 
point.  On  any  day  between  the  middle  of  winter  and  the  middle 
of  summer,  the  Sun  rising  where  •  the  star  rises  would  pass  the 
meridian  in  some  point  above  the  star's  passage :  during  the 
other  half  year,  in  some  point  below^  But  in  order  to  distinguish 
these  circumstances  some  nicety  of  observation  is  requisite. 
If,  however,  we  examine  a  star  and  the  Sun,  or  a  star  and  one 
of  the  planets  for  a  longer  interval  than  a  day,  their  separation  or 
their  approach,  which  is  perpetually  taking  place,  will  become 
manifest  even  without  the  aid  of  instruments. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  that  we 
observed  the  Sun  and  a  star  to  rise  at  the  same  point  F  (fig.  p.  5.) 
of  the  horizon  :  they  would  set  nearly  at  the  same  pointy*  and 
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cross  the  meridian  nearly  at  the  same  point.  The  next  day  the  star 
would  still  rise  at  the  same  point  F^  but  the  Sun  would  rise  at 
some  point  between  F  and  £,  would  set  at  some  point  between 
f  and  W,  and  would  pass  the  meridian  above  the  point  of  the 
star's  passage.  The  like  would  happen  on  each  succeeding  day. 
The  Sun  would  rise  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  east,  would  set 
nearer  to  the  west,  and  pass  the  meridian  more  and  more  above 
the  Star.  In  about  20  days  from  the  time  of  the  first  observation, 
the  Sun  would  rise  in  the  east  (at  £)  set  in  the  west  at  W,  and 
reach  a  meridional  height  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation.  After  that  time  the  Sun  would  rise  between  the 
east  and  north  points  of  horizon  (E  and  N)  and  set  between  the 
west  and  north  (TTand  jV)  till  about  the  end  of  June,  at  which 
time,  having,  reached  his  extreme  intermediate  point  of  rising 
between  JE  and  N,  and  his  greatest  meridional  height,  he  will 
begin  to  reiterate  his  course  of  risings  and  meridional  heights, 
and  passing  the  term  from  which  we  began  (see  1.  1.)  to  date 
them,  he  will  reach,  between  F  and  S,  his  farthest  point  of  rising 
from  F,  will  ascend  to  his  least  meridional  height*,  and  again 
begin  to  regress. 

If  we  take  a  line  MM'  and  erect  on  it  perpendiculars  MF, 
mtf  frle\  8tc.  to  represent  the  Sun's  meridional  heights  on  suc- 
cessive days,  MF  representing  the  height  on  the  day  when  the 


mtn 


Sun  rose  in  the  east,  nS  his  greatest  height  on  the  day  when  he 
rose  on  a  point  of  the  horizon  nearest  the  north,  &€.  then  the 
curve  passing  through  the  meridian  Sun,  during  the  year,  will 
be  of  the  form  FSk  WE,  the  part  KWE'  being  similar  to  ESK. 


*  Either  on  that  day  or  on  the  preceding. 
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If  we  go  no  farther  than  the  preceding  instance,  it  is  dear, 
if  the  Stan  be  supposed  to  be  fixed  and  their  phenomena  ac- 
oonnted  for  bj  the  rotation  of  the  Earth,  that  the  phenomena  just 
described  as  appertaining  to  the  Sun  cannot  be  so  accounted  for ; 
they  plainly  indicate  the  Sun  to  have  a  proper  and  peculiar 
motion,  or,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  the  same  thing,  the  place  of 
observation  (meaning  thereby  the  Earth)  to  have  a  proper  motion, 
or,  one  distinct  firom  the  amversion  of  the  Heavens.  But  it  is 
easy  to  make  other  observations  that  shall  plainly  indicate  a 
proper  motion  in  the  Sun,  and  shew  the  necessity,  if  we  would 
explain  the  phenomena,  of  correcting  or  of  adding  to  the  hypo« 
diesis  of  the  Earth's  rotation  :  which  cannot  be  the  sole  hypothesis. 

As  a  second  instance,  leading  to  the  same  inference  as  the 
former,  let  us  take  that  of  the  Sun  and  a  star  when  they  set 
neariy  together.  Suppose,  on  a  particular  day,  that  we  observe 
a  certain  star  to  set  a  little  after  the  Sun.  On  the  foUowing  day 
and  on  each  successive  day,  the  star's  setting  will  follow  more 
dosely  that  of  the  Sun :  till  their  proximity  will  become  so  dose 
as  to  cause  the  light  of  the  fonner  to  faide  away  and  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  efiulgence  of  the  latter :  the  star,  therefore,  for 
some  time,  wiU  disappear ;  but,  if,  after  a  few  days,  we  direct  our 
view  to  the  rising  Sun,  we  shall  perceive  the  star  emerging,  as  it 
were,  from  its  beams,  and,  after  this,  on  succeeding  mornings, 
preceding,  by  still  greater  and  greater  intervals,  the  Sun  in  its 
rising. 

The  latter  part  of  the  phenomenon,  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  namely,  that  of  the  star's  rising  just  before  the  Sun,  is 
technically  called  the  Heliacal  rising  of  the  star. .  There  are  only 
certain  stars  that  can  so  rise,  and  that  only  at  particular  times  of 
the  year.  Their  heliacal  risings,  tlierefore,  must  be  indicative  of 
those  times.  It  was  by  such  observations  that  the  rude  notions 
of  antiquity  recognised  the  seasons,  and  regulated  the  labours  of 
the  year  *. 

The  phenomenon  which  we  have  last  described  indicates,  like 
the  fcMmer,  the  Sun  to  have  a  proper  motion  among  the  fixed 


*  The  Egyptasiis  looked  &r  the  inundatioa  of  the  Nile  at  the  tim^  of 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  m-,  as  they  called  it,  of  Thotb  the  Watch- 
I>og. 
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stars :  towards  those  stars  that  set  after  hint  indfrom  those  stars 
that  rise  before  him  :  which  are  circumstances  of  the  same  kind, 
or  indicate  the  same  direction  of  the  Sun's  motion.  The  Sun'» 
motion^  however,  although,  as  it  has  been  described,  is  first  totoarcb 
a  certain  star,  and  then,  having  passed  it,  from  it,  is  not  made  inr 
a  direction  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  starts  parallel  (see 
p.  8,  1.  26,  &c.)  or  parallel  to  it,  but  in  some  oblique  direction  : 
which  indeed  may  easily  be  collected  from  those  circumstances 
which  were  described  in  pages  15,  16.  as  belonging  to  the  first 
phenomenon.  For  it  was  there  shewn,  by  noting  the  points  of 
the  horizon  at  which  the  Sun  rose  on  successive  days,  that  the 
Sun  has  an  horizontal  motion,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called 
(see  p.  5.)  a  motion  in  azimuth;  and,  also,  by  noting  his  me- 
ridional heights  on  those  days,  that  the  Sun  has  a  motion  per-* 
pendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon :  which  two  motions  so 
detected  must  be  the  parts  of  a  compound  oblique  motion. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  is  firom  east  to, west :  the 
real  motion  of  the  Earth  (according  to  the  preceding  supposition, 
(see  p.  13.)  which  causes  the  former  apparent  one,  from  west  to 
east,  and,  in  our  hemisphere,  to  a  spectator  looking  towards  the 
south,  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left :  and  in  the  same  direction, 
that  is,  from  the  right  towards  the  left,  or  from  the  west  towards 
the  east,  is  the  Sun's  proper  motion. 

The  fact  of  a  motion  of  the  Sun  from  the  west  to  the  east  is 
sufficient  to  explain  why  certain  remarkable  stars  and  groups 
of  stars,  called  Constellaiiom,  are  seen  in  the  south  at  different 
hours  of  the  night  during  the  year.  For,  the  hour  depends 
solely  on  the  Sun  :  it  is  noon,  when  he  is  in  the  south.  Stars 
directly  opposite  to  him  are,  therefore,  by  the  rotation  of  the 
Earth,  brought  on  the  meridian  at  midnight.  But  the  stars  on  the 
meridian  at  12  one  night,  cannot  again  be  there,  at  the  same  hour, 
on  the  succeeding  night :  for,  the  Sun  having  shifted  his  place 
a  little  to  the  east,  the  stars  before  opposite  to  him  are  now 
opposite  a  part  of  the  Heavens  to  the  west  of  the  Sun :  that  is, 
they  must  come  on  the  meridian  a  little  before  midnight :  and  on 
succeeding  nights  more  and  more  before  midnight.  It  thus 
happens  then  that  every  star  is,  during  the  year,  on  the  meridian 
at  all  the  hours  of  the  four  and  twenty.  There  are  some  stars 
indeed  that  may  be  on  the  meridian,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  the 
Sun's  brightness,  may  not  be  discerned  there. 
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If  we  apply  to  the 'Moon  the  same  kind  of  observations  that 
have  been  described  to  be  used  for  detecting  the  Sun's  motion, 
we  shall  find  the  Moon  to  move,  by  a  proper  motion,  amongst 
the  fixed  stars  towards  the  same,  parts,  (that  is,  in  a  general  way 
of  speaking,  from  west  to  east)  as  the  Sun,  but  with  greater 
rapidity  and  not  by  similar  and  regular  changes  x>f  place,  whether 
we  consider  the  azimuthal  or  the  meridional  changes,  (see 
p.  18.)    ' 

For  instance,  the  Sun's  annual  path  traced  out  in  p.  16. 
will  be  nearly  the  same  every  year.  But  a  padi  so  traced  out  for 
die  Moon,  during  one  of  her  reyolutions,  would  not  be  her  path 
in  her  next  revolution  round  the  Earth.  The  Moon,  therefore, 
has  a  proper  motion  of  her  own  and  not  similar  to  the  Sun's  : 
we  may  go  farther  and  state  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
conunon  observations,  the  two  motions  are  unconnected,  or  there 
is  no  single  principle  which  will  account  both  for  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Besides  the  Sun  and  Moon  there  are  certain  other  stars  which 
have  their  proper  motions  :  and  motions  so  peculiar  and  irregular 
as  to  have  procured  to  the  stars  possessing  them  the  denomination 
of  Planets,  They  sometimes  appear  to  move,  like  the  Moon, 
towards  the  east :  at  other  times,  however,  towards  the  west ; 
and  there  are  conjunctures,  when,  during  several  successive 
nights,  they  appear  nearly  stationary.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  direction  of  the 
planets'  motions  and  that  of  the  Earth. 

If  the  spectator  be  supposed  to  have  taken  his  stand  at  the 
San,  he  will  view  the  Earth  as  one  of  the  planets,  and,  then,  all 
the  planets  constantly  moving  in  the  same  direction.  That  they 
sometimes  appear  stationary,  and,  at  other  times,  retrograde  (that 
is,  moving  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their  usual  one)  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  which  motion  combiued 
with  that  of  the  planets,  causes  them,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  appear  to  move  otherwise  than  they  are  really  moving. 
The  retrogradation  of  a  planet  is  a  phenomenon  partaking  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  an  illusion. 

Tlie  motions  from  west  to  east  that  we  have  spoken  of,  take 
place  and  must  be  combined  with  that. diurnal  motion  from  east 
tp  west,  which  arises. from  the  rotatioi\  of  the  Earth.    This  latter 
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motion  is  so  great,  that,  as  it  were,  it  overpowers  the  former,  and, 
with  an  inattentive  spectator,  prevents  it  from  being  observed. 
Even  the  Moon,  which  of  all  the  planets  has  the  swiftest  proper 
motion  towards  the  east,  shifts  her  place  in  the  course  of  a  day 
by  not  more  than  13^;  whilst,  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth,  she 
is  seemingly  carried  in  the  same,  time  through  960^.  There  are, 
however,  conjunctures  when  we  cannot  but  recognise  her  proper 
motion ;  when,  for  instance,  the  Moon  is  near  a  star  previously 
to  an  occultation :  for  moving  over  a  space  equal  to  her  diameter 
in  an  hour  she  then  visibly  approaches  the  star. 

As  the  stars  which  are  fixed  seem  to  move  by  reason  of  die 
Earth's  rotation,  so  the  Sun,  which  is,  in  fact,  stationary,  seems  to 
move  by  reason  of  the  Earth's  revolution  round  him.  But  it 
makes  no  difference  either  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  or  in 
the  deduction  of  such  results  as  belong  to  the  subject ;  whether 
we  suppose  the  Earth  to  move  round  the  Sun,  or  the  Sun  to 
move  round  the  Earth.    A  spectator  at  E  sees  the  Sun  S  in  die 


heavens  at  the  place  X  .     Transferred  to  ^  he  sees  the  Sun  in 
Y  •     The  Sun  appears  to  him  to  have  moved  from  X  to  ^  : 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  a  real  translation  of  S  from    H 
to  <r  . 

Of  the  Solar  System,  composed  of  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  the 
Planets,  their  Satellites,  and  certain  stars  more  erratic  than  the 
planets,  and  called  Comets,  the  Sun,  the  chief  body,  occupies 
the  cetktre.  Round  the  Sun,  in  their  order,  at  ditFerent  distances, 
and  in  different  periods^  revolve  Mereury,  Venus,  the  Earth,. 
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Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Georgium 
Sidus. 

Tliese  planets  Astronomers  have  distinguished  (as  they  have 
also  the  Sun  and  Moon)  by  appropriate  symbols  :  thus 


The  Sun 0 

Mercury 9 

Venus 9 

The  £arth ® 

Mars $ 

Vesta *  .  .  .  fl 

Juno f 


Ceres f 

Pallas ^ 

Jupiter H 

Saturn t^ 

The  Georgium  Sidusl    .^ 

or  Herschel.         J 
The  Moon ]) 


Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  what  are 
caDed  the  old  Planets,  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  conse- 
quently known  to  the  antients  *.  The  Georgium  Sidus,  (or  in 
order  to  give  it  what  the  others  have,  a  mythological  denomina- 
tion, Uranus)  was  discovered  in  1778  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and 
therefore,  it  is  frequently  called  by  Foreigners,  the  Herschel. 
The  other  four  planets  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  (at  first  fan- 
tastically called  Asteroids)  have  been  discovered  since  1801,  the 
first  and  fourth  by  Olbers,  the  second  by  Harding,  and  the  third 
by  Piazzi.  The  latter  new  planets  are  extremely  small  and 
cannot  be  seen  without  a  telescope,  which  is  the  case  also  with 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  not  indeed  by  reason  of  his  small  size,  but 
of  his  great  distance. 

The  system  which  has  been  briefly  described  is  sometimes 
called,  from  its  author  Copernicus,  the  Copemican.  The  charac- 
teristical  point,  it  must  be  noted,  in  his  system  is  the  placing  the 
Sun,  as  an  immoveable  and  the  chief  body,  in  the  centre  of  it. 

In  the  next  Chapter  we  will  consider  whether,  on  the  pro- 
posed hypotheses  and  the  established  facts,  we  are  able  to 
account  for  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  the  different  durations 
of  day  and  night.     The  only  thing  aimed  at  will  be  something  of 

*  Maxnme  vero  sunt  admirabiles  motus  earum  quinque  stellarum, 
quae  fals6  vocantur  errantes,  nihil  enim  errat,  quod  in  omni  aetemitate 
conaervat  progressus  et  regressus  reliquosque  motus  constantes  et  ratos. 
Ctc.  dt  Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  II.  19,  20. 
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the  nature  of  a  popular  explanation^  probably  accounting  for  the 
phenomena,  on  hypotheses  that  are  simple  and  consistent  with 
themselves.  Independent  and  rigorous  demonstrations  belong  not 
to  the  presenfsubject  of  enquiry :  as  far  indeed  as  the  establish- 
ment of  systems  and  the  verification  of  hypotheses  afe  concerned. 
The  purely  mathematical  demonstrations  which  are  subsidiary 
are,  indeed,  as  true  in  Astronomy  as  in  any  other  science :  but  the 
theory  they  have  acted  in  aid  of,  they  may  have  vainly  propped, 
and  it  may  be  false.  A  theory  if  false  may  be  proved  to  be  so 
by  one  instance :  whereas  the  truth  of  a  theory  can  hardly  ever 
be  easily  or  soon  established. 


CHAP.  in. 


On  the  Vicissitude  of  Seasons,  and  of  Day  and  Night. 

Xhb  daily  rotation  of  the  Earth  round  its  axis,  and  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  are  the  two  hypotheses 
which,  in  the  preceding  Chapters,  have  been  found  adequate  to 
explain  several  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  Heavens.  A 
coodition  attending  the  former  hypothesis  is  that  the  axis  of  the 
Earth  always  preserves  its  parallelism.  For  the  polar  star  is 
always  (to  common  observation  at  least)  quiescent,  and  the  cir- 
compolar  stars  always  describe  circles  of  the  same  magnitude. 
A  condition  attending  the  second  hypothesis  is  that  the  path  of 
the  Earth's  circuit,  or  its  orbit,  lies  in  one  plane :  since  the  points 
of  the  Heaven  in  which  the  Sun,  during  the  year,  is  successively 
seen,  lie  in  one  or  the  same  plane. 

If  the  Earth's  axis  of  rotation,  were  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  of  the  orbit  would 
be  coincident.  The  Sun  would  always  describe  the  same 
parallel  of  declination ;  if  he  rose  once  at  the  east  point  E,  (see 
fig.  pp.  5  and  7.)  he  would  always  rise  there,  his  apparent 
diurnal  course  would  be  always  in  the  equator,  and  his  annual 
course  would  be  amongst  those  fixed  stars  which  lie  in  the  celesti^ 
equator.  But  we  have  seen  (pp.  15,  &c.)  that  thb  is  not  the 
case;  his  annual  course  is  made  obliquely  to  the  equator,  or, 
.since  it  is  made  in  the  same  plane,  the  plane  of  his  orbit  is  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  (which  is  only  to  repeat 
the  same  thing  in  different  words)  the  axis  of  the  Earth  is  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 

This  point  enables  us  at  once  to  explain  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  different  durations  of  day  and  night,  as  depen- 
dent on  the  combined  circumstances  of  the  time  of  the  year  and 
of  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Let  S  be  the  Sun,  E  the  Earth  in  three  positions  1,  2,  5,  of 
her  orbit ;  let  also  Pp  be  the  Earth's  axisr  EQ  the  equator,  and 
PAQp  must  be  conceived  to  be  a  section  of  the  Earth  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  passing  through  the  orbit  BEE ;  so  that 
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PAQp  will  be  opposite  to  the  Sun^  and  to  a  spectator  at  A 


will  be  a  meridian  *.     The  axes  Pp  are  drawn  parallel  to  each 
other  in  the  three  positions. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  position  marked  1^  in  which  the  angle 
SEP  is  the  greatest  possible.  The  spectator,  situated  in  a 
northern  latitude,  is  supposed  to  be  at  ii  :  his  zenith  at  Z,  and 
his  rational  horizon  will  be  Hh,  Hh  being  perpendicular  to  EZ. 
The  Sun  in  this  position,  as  it  is  plain,  is  the  most  below  the 
equator  EQ  and  least  above  the  horizon  when  on  the  meridian  { 


*  Diagrams  in  Astronomy  are  not  only  imperfect  representations, 
since  solids  are  to  be  represented  in  piano,  but,  ^th  regard  to  proportion, 
preposterous  representations  of  the  things  they  ought  to  exhibit.  The 
first  is  a  real  evil,  the  latter  a  very  slight  one ;  for,  the  demonstration  in 
the  text  is  equally  clear  whether  ESt  be  the  half  or  the  double  of  what  It 
is  in  the  above  Figure,  it  is  in  fact,  independent  of  the  represented  relative 
proportion  of  ESt  to  SE;  yet,  the  former  is  to  the  latter,  iu  £act,  as 
1  to  22984,  and  not,  as  in  the  Figure,  as  1  to  about  3  or  4.  The  first 
evil,  however,  if  we  do  not  recur  to  schemes  of  solid  representation,  -admits 
of  no  remedy,  except  from  the  students  attention.  The  orbit  1,  2,  3, 
must  be  conceived  as  viewed  obliquely,  and  then  PAHp  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  it.  Or,  if  the  orbit  be  conceived  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  drawn,  then  the  plane  passing  through  FAHp  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  paper. 
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waA,  according  to  the  conBtruction  of  the  diagram^  the  Sun  is  on 
the  meridian  of  the  spectator  A.  The  position  1,  corresponds  to 
that  case  of  p.  16,  in  which  the  Sun  rose  between  the  east  and 
south  points  at  his  farthest  point  from  the  east. 

In  this  position  of  the  Earthy  a  plane  drawn  perpendicular  to 
SE,  at  the  point  E,  would  divide  the  ^urth  into  two  hemispheres, 
one  iUumined,  the  other  in  darkness  as  it  is  represented  in 
Fig.  of  p.  29 :  the  south  pole  (/>)  being  in  the  former,  the  north  pole 
(P)  in  the  latter.  In  this  case,  since  the  boundary  {df)  of  light 
and  darkness  falls  between  A  and  P,  it  is  clear  that  the  spectator 
at  A  would,  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  round  Pp,  be  transferred 
from  ^  to  c  in  a  less  time  than  he  would  be  transferred  from  c 
to  ax  but  ^Ac  is  proportional  to  his  day,  ^ca  to  his  night. 
Again,  since  %Ak  \s  proportional  to  12  hours,  the  duration  of 
the  day  {^Ac)  would  be  less  than  12  hours,  and  the  duration  of 
the  night  (2  c  a)  greater  than  12  hours,  and  the  difference  would 
be  measured  by  2  c  A. 

This  difference  is  easily  computed  in  any  given  latitude: 
through  c  draw  Pcm^  a  ifnadrent  of  a  iecondary  to  the  equator, 
then,  by  similar  figures,  mE  bears  to  QE  the  same  proportion  as 
ek  bears  to  Ak:  now,  in  the right«angled  spherical  triangle  c£m» 
we  have 

cm  ^  QA  =s  (see  p.  10.)  the  latitude  of  the  place, 

/  cEm  =  go^  —  SEQ  =  co-declination  of  the  Sun^ 

whence  by  Naper's  Rule,  (see  Trig,  ed.  3.  p.  146.) 

rad.  X  sin.  mE  =  co-tan.  cEm  x  tan.  em 

SB       tan.  0  's  dec.  X  tan.  lat. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be  5]^  52^ 
and  the  Sun's  declination  (which  must  be  his  greatest  south  de- 
clination) to  be  taken  equal  to  23^  2B^  then  we  shall  have 

log.  tan.  lat.  (51^  52') 10.10510 

log.  tan.  dec.  (23^^  28') 9:6376 1 

/.  10  +  log.  sin.  mE  a  19.74271 

/.  (by  the  TaMes)  mE =  33<^  34'  20'',  nearly, 

and  (15^  being  equal  1  hour)  in  time. .  .    =  2^  14"*  17',  nearly; 
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consequently,  the  length  of  the  day  =  1 2^'  -  4^  £8""  34' 

and  the  length  of  the  night  =   l6    28    34. 
We  may  also  arrive  at  this  result  by  means  of  a    diagram 


(S) 


A     ^-^v' 


like  the  present.  Thus,  let  Z  be  the  zenith  of  the  place,  take 
ZQl  =  51^  52'  and  draw  Q£,  representing  the  equator,  through  the 
centre;  also  QM^^2l^  28^  and  draw  Mvm  parallel  to  Q£ : 
then  Mvm  (see  p.  8.)  is  the  Sun's  parallel  of  declination : 
and  (HA  being  the  horizon  drawn  perpendicularly  to  jZ£)  2Mv 
measures  the  time  the  Sun  is  above  the  horizon  (Mm  mea- 
suring 12  hours),  or  2Q^  measures  the  length  of  the  day,  and 
2Q£  +  2^£  the  length  of  the  night,  2Q£  measuring  12  hours : 
in  order  to  find  2^JE),  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  we  have  by 
Naper's  Rule, 

rad.  X  sin.  f  £  =  cotan.   z  r£v  X  tan.  tv 

=  tan.  ZEQl  x  tan.  QM 
=  tan.  lat.  x  tan.  0  's  dec. 

as  before  (see  p.  25.) 

At  the  point  v,  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of 
declination  Mvm  and  of  the  horizon  if  A,  the  Sun  rises.  In  the 
jcaae  which  we  have  taken,  it  is  the  point  of  the  Sun's  rising  that 
is  farthest  from  the  east  towards  the  south  (see  p.  16.).  Its 
distance  from  £  may  be  computed  by  solving  the  right-angled 
triangle  t'E'o  thus: 
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Bj  Naper*,  r  X  iin.  tv  =  cos.  lat.  x  sin.  £v, 

log.  r+  log.  sin.  23^  28' 19.6001 1 

log.  COS.  51°  52' 9.79063 

log.  sin.  £i?  =: 9-80948 

.\  Ec=  40*^  9'  25". 

In  the  position  (3)^  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  (1)>  the 
Sun,  (since  the  axes  "Pf^  Pp  are  parallel  to  each  odier)  is  as  much 
above  the  equator  as  he  was  below  in  the  position  (1).  If  there- 
fore we  were  to  draw,  as  before,  a  plane  passing  through  E  and 
pei^endicular  to  SB,  it  would  separate  the  Earth  into  two  hemi- 
spheres, one  illumined  by  the  Sun,  the  other  deprived  of  his  light : 
but,  in  this  latter  case,  the  north  pole  P  would  be  as  much 
within  the  illumined  part  as  the  southern  pole  p  was  in  the  posi- 
tion (I). 

The  length  of  the  day,  therefore,  will  be  what  the  length  of 
the  night  was  in  the  position  (]),  and  vice  versa:  and  the  SuQ 
in  rising  will  now  rise  between  the  east  and  the  north  points,  and 
as  much  towards  the  north,  as  in  the  position  (1)  it  rose  towards 
the  south.  This  scarcely  needs  any  proof;  a  proof,  however,  if 
required,  might  easily  be  had  by  the  aid  of  the  diagram  already 
used.  Thus  take  NQ  equal  the  Sun's  greatest  northern  decli- 
nation, and  draw  Nun  parallel  to  the  equator  QE :  then  the  Sun 
will  rise  at  u,  and,  in  order  to  find  Eu,  we  have  (supposing  a 
secondary  to  the  equator  to  pass  through  u\ 

rad.  X  sin.  0  *§  dec  =  sin.  £u  X  sin.  QEH^ 

or  rad.  x  sin.  O  'a  dec.  »  sin.  Eu  x  cos.  lat. 

the  same  equation  as  that  given  above,  for  determining  Ev ; 
.*.  since  NQssQM,  Eu  =  Ev,  and  consequently  the  arc  Eu,  or 
the  Sun'$  Mnplitude,  (see  p.  5.)  equals  40°  9^  25'^ 

The  instances  taken  have  been  those,  in  which  the  Sun  is 
most  below  and  most  above  the  equator :  but  the  scheme  will 
serve  for  other  positions  of  the  Earth :  and,  the  computations  for 
the  lengths  of  day  and  night,  and  for  the  distance  from  the  east. 


■*- 


•  Trigonometric^  p.  \¥i. 
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will  be  similar :  since^  instead  of  £3^  QSf,  we  have  only  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  number  of  degrees,  representing  the  decli- 
nation. 

In  the  position  (i),  the  Sun  is  neither  above  nor  below  the 
equator,  but  in  its  plane  produced.  In  the  preceding  diagram, 
Q  would  be  the  Sun's  place :  and  the  parallel  described  in  12 
hours  would  be  Qq,  and,  EQ  being  =  jE!j*,  the  days  and  nights 
would  be  equal.  The  position  (2)  represents  the  Earth  in  spring. 
In  the  preceding  instances  we  have  supposed  the  spectator 
situated  in  some  nordi^m  latitude  between  JP  the  north  pole  and 
Q  the  equator.  If  we  suppose  him  transferred  from  A  (see 
fig.  of  p.  290  towards  Q,  the  zenith  Z,  which  is  always  in  EA 
produced,  will  descend  towards  the  equator,  and  the  point  h  (Hh 
being  always  perpendicular  to  EA)  will  approach  to  P.  Wheo 
A  reaches  Q,  or  when  the  spectator  is  at  the  equator,  h  and  P 
will  coincide,  and  the  axis  of  the  Earth  will  lie  in  the  spectator's 
horizon.  The  diagram,  therefore,  of  p.  26,  will  now  assume 
the  following  appearance,  in  which  the  parallels  of  dedinatioQ 


/»H 


Mm,  Nn,  always  bisected  by  Pp,  are  now  bisected  by  Hh.  In 
other  words,  the  Sun  (if  Mm,  Nn  represent  his  parallels  of  de- 
clination) will,  whatever  be  his  declination,  remain  as  long  above 
aiB  below  the  horizon :  or  the  days  and  &e  nights  of  a  spec- 


*  9  is  omitted  (Fig.  p.  26.)  in  the  point  vhere  QE  produced  cuts  the 
circle. 


Utor  at  the  equator  consist,  whatever  be  the  season,  each,  of  IS 
hours.  If  Mm,  Nil  represent  the  parallels  of  declination  be- 
longing to  stars,  then  the  inference  ia  that  ereiy  star  is  as  long 
above  as  below  the  horizon,  and  that  there  are  no  drcumpotar 

stars.  .   /■  .'(■('_) 

If  the  spectator,  instead  of  moving  towards  Q,,  move  towards 
P,  the  arc  A  c  which  represents,  or  relatively  measures,  half  his 


day,  will  decrease :  At  the  point  d,  the  spectator  will  be  in 
darkness  during  the  24  hours  *  :  but,  since  the  figure  is  con- 
structed for  the  greatest  southern  declination  of  the  Sun,  the 
above  circumstance,  namely,  that  of  a  night's  duration  of  24 
hours,  cannot  take  place  either  on  a  preceding  or  a  following  day : 
since,  in  either  case,  the  Snn's  declination,  being  less  than  his 
greatest  declination,  will  canse  the  boundary  of  light  and  dark- 
ness to  ^1  a  little  wi^tn  the  point  A  (the  place  of  the  spectator) 
and  P. 

Between  d  and  P  the  spectator  wm  be  always  within  6ie 
darkened  hemisphere,  and,  at  P,  the  zenith  and  pole  will  coincide, 
as  will  the  equator  and  horizon:  the  following  diagram  will 
represent  the  circumstances  of  the  spectator's  situation,  which  it 
win  represent  not  only  when  it  corresponds  to  fig.  1,  (see  p.  24,) 
diat  is,  for  the  greatest  southern  declination  of  the  Sun,  but  for 
any  other  declination.     Thus,  it  must  be  continual  night  whilst 

*  If5£Q=8S°  2S',  P£<f=23*  28',  which  angle,  if  the  ^wctator  be 
at  ij,  is  the  complement  of  hi*  latitude.  Consequently,  in  latitude  66*  32', 
«D  the  thortttt  day,  there  is  no  direct  Ught  irom  the  Sub.  He  would  at 
noon  jost^ipear  (HI  the  south  point  of  the  horizon. 
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the  SuD  describes  any  |>arallel  beneath  QHh,  or  whilst  the  Sua  is 


to  the  south  of  the  equator ;  and  continual  nighty  when  the  Sun's 
declination  is  northern.  A  spectator  then,  if  we  imagine  him 
in  such  an  extreme  situation^  would,  during  one  half  of  the  year, 
experience  continual  day,  and,  during  the  other  half,  continual 
night. 

We  have  spoken  (see  p.  26.)  of  the  Sun's  describing  a 
parallel  of  declination,  which  expression  is  not  strictly  correct : 
since  the  Sun's  declination,  which  is  perpetually  changing,  will  b^  a 
little  different  at  the  end  of  24  hours  from  what  it  was  at  their 
beginning.  If  the  Sun  is  ascending  from  the  equator  towards  the 
north,  he  will  be  higher  above  the  horizon  of  the  spectator  at  the 
north  pole  at  the  end  of  24  hours  than  at  the  beginning.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  describing  a  parallel  to  the  horizon  (the  horizon  and 
equator  in  this  instance  are  coincident)  he  will  describe  a  apiral, 
and,  in  such  a  curve,  he  will  appear  continually  ascending  above 
the  horizon  till  he  has  reached  hb  greatest  northern  declination. 
From  that  summit  he  will,  by  like  steps,  descend,  during  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  horizon  and  equator. 

But  if  the  Sun  does  not  describe  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  a  spectator  situated  at  the  pole,  a  fixed  star  does. 
Every  star,  in  fact,  that  is  then  visible,  is  a  circumpolar  star : 
equally  elevated  above  the  horizon  wherever  viewed ;  a  spectator 
in  fsict,  placed  exactly  in  the  pole  has  neither  a  meridian  nor  any 
east  and  west  points. 
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WhateTer  be  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  durations  of 
light  and  darkness  which  a  spectator  experiences  in  a  northern 
latitude,  when  the  Sun  has  a  sauih  declination,  the  same  will  a 
spectator,  situated  in  a  corresponding  southern  latitude,  experience 
when  the  Sun  has  a  corresponding  north  declination.  Or  the. 
durations  of  day  and  night,  when  the  Sun  has  a'  certain  declina- 
tion, will  become  reciprocally  the  durations  of  night  and  day 
when  the  Sun  has  an  equal  contrary  declination.  Thus,  the  Earth 
occupying  the  position  (d)  (in  which  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  be  at 
his  greatest  northern  declination)  the  length  of  the  day  to  a 
spectator  in  north  htitude  66^  32'  (see  Note  to  p.  290  would,  on 
his  longest  day,  be  just  24  hours.  The  Sun,  at  midnight,  would 
just  cease  to  be  visible  on  the  north  point  of  the  horizon. 

It  has*  appeared  (see  p.  26.)  that  PEd—SEQ^Z3^^S' 
when  the  Sun  is  at  his  greatest  northern  declination.  Draw  from 
d(fig.  p.  29.)  a  parallel  dbto  the  equator,  and  also  a  similar  parallel 
from  the  pointy*:  the  parallels  or  small  circles  thus  determined 
are  denominated  respectively  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles,  or 
generally  the  Polar  Circles.  The  distance  of  the  former  from 
the  north  pole,  and  of  the  latter  from  the  south  pole,  is  equal  to 
the  Sun's  greatest  declination. 

The  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  the 
durations  of  day  and  night,  have  been  explained  from  the  revo- 
lution of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  and  from  the  rotation  of  the 
Earth  round  an  axis  constantly  inclined  at  the  same  aiigle  to  the 
plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  If  the  Sun  be  the  source  of  heat  as 
well  as  of  light,  then  heat  will  be  imparted  to  an  inhabitant  of  a 
northern  latitude,  during  a  less  time  in  the  position  (l)  than  in  the 
pontion  (3).  But,  besides  this  circumstance,  the  Sun's  rays  fall 
more  obliquely  on  il  in  the  position  (1)  than  in  the  position  (3), 

for  in  (1)  z  SEA  =   z  JEQ  +    z  SEQ, 
and  in  (3)  z  SEA  =    z  AEQ-SEQ. 

This,  in  some  degree,  will  account  for  the  differences  of  tempera- 
ture experienced  by  the  same  spectator  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  one  of  the  causes  previously  assigned,  namely,  the 
degree  of  obliquity  of  the  Sun  s  rays,  will  explain  why  the  regions 
near  the  equator  are,  cateris  paribus,  hotter  than  the  more  remote. 
The  distinction  of  the  Earth's  surface  into  climates  and  zones  has 
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been  long  made.  Within  two  parallels  of  declination,  each  distant 
from  the  equator  £3^  ^,  and  called  Tropics,  the  l^orrid  Zones 
lie :  the  Frigid  Zones  lie  within  the  arctic  circle  and  north  pole^ 
and  the  antarctic  circle  and  south  pole.  The  Temperate  Zones  are 
included  within  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles. 

The  above  must  be  viewed  merelj  as  general  and  arbitrary 
divisions.  We  cannot  affirm  a  place  not  to  be  cold  solely  because 
it  is  within  the  temperate  zone.  Local  causes  have  vast  influence. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  at  a  place  is  not  proportional  solely  to 
the  place's  latitude  and  the  Sun's  declination  and  distance*. 


•  We  have  not  supposed  hitherto  the  Sun's  distance  to  be  variable, 
which  it  is. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Phases  and  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

■ 

If,  in  arranging  the  heavenly  phenomena,  we  .had  purposed 
to  give  precedence  to  those  which  were  either  more  obvious  or 
which  excited  greater  curiosity,  we  ought  to  have  considered  the 
Moon  previously  to  the  Sun  and  the  planets.  The  proper 
motions  of  the  latter,  and  their  other  phenomena,  do  not  obtrude 
diemselves  so  forcibly  on  our  notice,  as  those  of  the  Moon. 
Venus,  to  unassisted  vision,  always  appears  to  shine  with  a  full 
orb :  but  viewed  through  a  telescope  she  assumes,  like  the  Moon, 
her  several  Phases,  and  shines  with  an  orb  more  or  less  deficietU. 

The  Earth,  as  it  was  stated  in  p.  20,  moves  round  the  Sun. 
The  Moon  also  (such  is  the  doctrine  to  be  laid  down)  moves 
round  the  Earth  but,  in  an  orbit,  the  plane  of  whidi  is  not  co- 
incident with,  or  parallel  to,  the  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit  If  to 
these  we  add  another  condition,  naniely,  that  the  Sun  illuminates 
the  Moon,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  perceive  the 
effects  of  such  illumination,  we  shall  possess  the  means  of  ex- 
plaining why,  at  some  times,  the  whole  face  or  disk  of  the  Moon 
is  luminous,  whilst,  at  other  times,  only  portions  of  it  are :  we 
shall,  in  other  words,  be  able  to  explain  the  Moon's  Phases, 

Let  M,  M!,  M"  be  three  different  positions  of  the  Moon  in 


her  orbits  and  let  the  dotted  curve  line  represent  the  outline  of  a 
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portion  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which  plane  we  must  sap* 
pose  inclined  to   that  of  the  Moon's  orbit.     E  is  meant  to 
represent  the  Earth,  and  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  distant 
that  lines   from  it  to   M,  M',  M",  &c.  and  E  may,  for  small 
portions  near  those  points,  be  held  as  parallel.    Nn  is  the  line 
of  the  nodes,  that  is,  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  Moon's 
orbit  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  plane  of  the  Earth's 
orbit  round  the  Sun.     Now  55  is  the  direction  of  light  issumg 
from  the  Sun  to  illuminate  the  Moon :  suppose  die  Moon  to  be 
a  sphere ;  then  a  plane,  passing  through  its  centre  and  perpendi- 
cularly to  Ss,  would  divide  the  Moon  into  two  hemispheres^  the 
convex  surface  of  the  one  being  bright,  that  of  the  other  dark.   But, 
except  in  certain  positions,  a  spectator  at  E  will  see  only  part  of 
the  illumined   hemisphere.    Divide   the  Moon  into  two  hemi- 
spheres by  a  plane  passing  through  the  Moon's  centre,  and  draWn 
perpendicularly  to  a  line  joining  that  centre  and  the  spectator, 
then  the  hemisphere,  which  is  towards  the  spectator,  is  the  one 
he  views.    Mm  (in  the  figure  of  p.  SS.)  perpendicular  to  Ss  is 
the  projected  boundary  of  light  and  darkness :  a  b,  perpendicular 
to  a  line  drawn  from  E  to  the  centre  of  the  Moon,  is  the  pro- 
jected boundary  of  vision :  a  spectator  at  E,  therefore,  views  only 
that  illumined  part  of  the  Moon's  disk,  of  which  mb  and  two  lines, 
drawn  from  the  Moon's  centre  to  m  and  6,  form  the  projected 
boundary.    If  the  Moon,  therefore,  were  at  c  between  the  Suil 
and  Earth,  ab,  and  Mm  coinciding,  no  portion  of  her  illumined 
disk  would  be  visible  :  but,  at  M",  the  whole  illumined  disk  would 
be  visible,  (supposing  the  planes  of  the  Earth's  orbit  and  of  the 
Moon's  to  be  so  inclined,  that  the  Earth  impede  no  light  from 
falling  on  the  Moon) ;  at  M',  (m  which  position  it  is  intended 
that  the  lines  M'm',  ab'  should  be  perpendicular  to  each  other) 
the  Moon  will  shine  with  half  a  foce. 

There  are  several  technical  denominations  given  to  the  Moon 
in  the  above  positions.  At  c,  the  Moon  is  a  new  Moon;  at  M", 
sl/uU  Moon;  at  M\  supposing  half  of  her  disk  to  be  luminous, 
the  Moon  is  said  to  be  dichotomized.  In  the  course  of  her 
circuit,  which  occupies  a  period  of  about  d9  days,  the  Moon 
must,  it  is  plain,  exhibit  all  her  Phases :  the  narrowest  crescent 
near  to  d:  an  half  Moon  at  M',  a  full  orb  at  M" :  past  that 
state,  her  orb  becomes  deficient,  and  the  Moon  wanes,  tiH  reach-^ 


ing  a  line  joining  the  Earth  and  the  Sun  she  turns  her  dark  iiide 
entirely  to  the  spectator. 

In  the  position  c  when  the  Moon  is  uew^  she  passes  the  me*- 
ridian  at  die  same  time  the  Sun  does,  or,  in  other  words,  she  is 
on  the  meridian  at  noontide.  In  the  position  Af,  she  must, 
since  the  Earth's  rotation  is  from  west  to  east,  pass  the  meridian 
afker  the  Sun,  and  it  is  her  western  limb  which  appears  illuminated. 
At  M'\  the  Moon,  at  her  full^  comes  on  the  meridian  at 
midnight :  and  past  M"  and  beginning  to  wanef  she  becomes 
deficient  on  her  western  side. 

The  Moon's  orbit,  as  it  has  been  already  remariced,  is  m* 
clined  to  the  ecliptic.  The  line  Nn  is  meant  to  represent  the 
intersection  of  their  two  planes.  Now  the  line  ATn,  technically 
denominated  the  line  of  the  nodes,  is  found  to  be  continually 
changing  its  position.  If  during  these  changes  it  should  occupy 
&e  position  M"Ect  whilst  the  Moon  were  either  at  c  or  at  M*\ 
then  the  Moon,  Earth  and  Sun  would  be  situated  in  the  same 
right  line^  and  give  occasion  to  the  phenomenon  of  an  eclipse. 

Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  the  Moon  to  be  at  Cj  and  the 
Sun  to  be  in  the  line  Ee  produced.  Then  a  spectator  at  E 
would  either  see  the  Moon  as  a  dark  spot,  or  dark  circle,  couf- 
centric  with  the  Sun's  disk  and  within  it,  or,  if  we  ^oose  to 
conceive  the  Moon  sufficiently  lai^e,  the  spectator  would  be 
unable  to  see  the  Sun  by  reason  of  the  Moon's  interference. 
The  phenomenon,  in  the  first  of  these  predicaments,  is  called  an 
Annular  Solar  Eclipse^  in  the  latter,  a  Total  Solar  Eclipse. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  Moon  be  at  3f ",  the  Earth,  being 
interposed  between  the  Af  oon  and  Sun,  must  intercept  some  of 
the  Sun's  light  in  its  passage  to  the  Moon.  It  may  (if  we  argue 
the  matter  independently  of  the  actual  magnitudes  of  the  Sun 
and  Earth)  intercept  the  whole ;  and,  under  any  consideration^  it 
must  cause  the  Moon  to  be  less  illuminated  than  it  w<yld  be,  did 
it  not  intervene.  In  fiict,  the  Earth  being  a  sphere  or  nearly  so, 
its  shadow  will  be  conical  and  towards  the  Moon.  We  mliy, 
hypothetieally,  assign  such  dimensions  to  the  Earth  that  the 
vertex  of  its  shadow  shall  fall  within  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  in 
which  case  'the  Moon's  disk  would  be  only  dimmed  but  not 
eclipsed ;  but,  according  to  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  Earth 
and  its  distance  from  the  Moon,  the  shadow  of  the  former  always 
extends  beyond  the  latter  and  causes  it  to  be  eclipsed 
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From  the  preceding  account  of  the  causes  of  eclipses^  We 
may  easily  infer  a  material  distinction  between  a  lunar  and  a  solar 
eclipse. «  When  the  former  happens,  die  Moon  is  deprived  of  ttie 
Sun's  light,  and  is  darkened  by  the  Earth's  shadow ;  and  every 
spectator  on  die  Eardi,  that  can  see  the  Moon,  sees  her  eclipsed. 
In  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse,  the  Sun  is  not  darkened  but  con- 
cealed, either  entirely  or  partially,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Moon.  The  Sun  may  appear,  on  its  rising,  eclipsed  to  one  in- 
habitant of  the  Earth,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  to  another 
inhabitant,  in  a  different  region,  he  may  set  with  a  full  and  bright 
orb.  It  will  require  the  aid  of  computations  to  point  out  the 
exact  circumstances  of  eclipses:  that  matter  is  reserved  for  a 
future  Chapter.  We  will  close  the  present  by  observing  that  the 
Earth's  shadow,  at  the  Moon,  is  sufficiendy  large  to  eclipse  the 
whole  of  the  latter  body.  The  section  of  the  Moon's  shadow, 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  Eardi,  is  a  round  spot,  of  no  great  dimen- 
sions, that  rapidly  passes  over  the  parts  of  the  Earth's  sur&ce 
which  it  successively  eclipses* 

We  have,  in  the  present  Chapter,  supposed  the  Earth  to  be 
either  spherical,  or  nearly  so,  and  to  cast  a  conical  shadow.  In 
the  next  Chapter  we  will  briefly  examine  the  grounds  on  which 
Mich  supposition  is  built. 


CHAP.  V. 


On  the  Earth ;  tVs  Figure  and  Dimensions* 

One  of  the  proofs  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  Earth  is 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  the  preceding  Chapter.  In  all 
lunar  eclipses,  the  boundary  of  the  Earth's  shadow  on  the  Moon's 
disk  is  apparently  circular :  such  as  ought  to  be  the  section  of  a 
conical  shadow  of  a  sphere.  A  considerable  defect  of  sphericity 
mighty  however,  exist  in  the  Earth's  figure  without  its  being 
detected  by  this  phenomenon. 

There  are,  besides,  other  circumstances  that  render  probable, 
and  with  like  nature  and  degree  of  evidence^  the  globular  form 
of  the  Earth.  A  ship,  viewed  as  it  approaches  us,  first  comes  in 
sight  by  shewing  us  the  tops  of  her  masts :  next,  more  and  more 
of  the  masts  are  seen,  and,  lasdy,  the  hull.  And,  this  pheno- 
menon is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  quarter^  be  it  the  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  that  the  ship  approaches  from. 

Again,  on  a  rock  or  mountain  surrounded  by  the  sea,  such  as 
is  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  sea  appears,  as  it  were,  depressed, 
and  equally  on  all  sides  of  the  spectator.  On  the  mountain  just 
alluded  to,  the  angular  distance  between  the  zenith  and  any 
point  of  the  horizon  is  nearly  92  degress.  The  Sun,  therefore, 
must  there  rise  sooner  and  set  later  (by  about  12°^  in  the  case 
before  us)  than  to  an  observer  on  the  plain :  and,  which  is  the 
same  phenomenon  or  one  immediately  following  from  it,  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  will  be  illuminated  12  minutes  before 
Sun-rise  and  12  minutes  after  Sun-set.  The  same  phenomenon, 
modified  solely  with  regard  to  time,  and  consistently  vvith  the 
hypothesis  of  the  sea's  spherical  surface,  is  always  found  to  take 
place  in  mountains  of  less  or  greater  height. 

The  preceding  circumstances  shew  that  the  Earth  is  round, 
and  that  it  is  neither  flat  like  a  plane,  nor  concave  like  a  bowl : 
but  they  vrill  not  serve^  not  being  of  a  sufficiently  precise  nature, 
to  found  thereon  a  proof  of  the   Earth's  sphericity.     That  the 
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Earth  cannot  be  a  perfect  sphere  it  is  indeed  easy  to  shew, 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  shew  what  is  precisely  its  figure.  The 
disposition  of  mankind  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  simple  and 
regular  bodies  first  suggested  a  sphere,  and  then  a  spheroid,  as 
the  Earth's  figure.  And  the  labours  of  mathematicians  have 
been  directed,  these  last  hundred  years,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  latter  suggestion.  It  is  a  matter,  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  the  Moon  which,  by  one  of  the  circumstances  of  her  eclipses, 
(see  p.  37,  1-  4.)  proves  the  fmmdness  of  the  Earth,  in  another 
way  (by  one  of  her  inequalities)  proves  its  non-sphericity  and  the 
degree  thereof. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  an  argument,  an  analogical  one» 
indeed,  and  not  a  very  strong  one,  by  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  Earth,  one  of  the  planets,  b  round,  because  Venus,  Jupiter, 
8cc.  appear  to  be  so.  If  we  argue  similarly  vnth  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  Earth's  deviation  from  a  spherical  form,  we 
ought  to  infer  that  the  Earth  resembles  an  oblate  spheroid  bulging 
out  at  its  equator  and  flattened  at  its  poles,  because  Jupiter  is  so 
formed.  Indeed,  if  the  Earth  be  not  a  rigid  mass,  such  ought  to 
be  its  figure.  It  is  easy  to  see,  on  mechanical  principles,  that 
a  fluid  globe  revolving  like  the  Earth  round  an  axis  would  become 
protuberant  in  its  equatoreal  parts. 

What  has  preceded  relates  to  the  figure  of  the  Earth ;  but  its 
dimensions  are  an  object  of  enquiry.  If  the  Earth  be  a  sphere, 
what  is  its  radius?  if  a  spheroid,  what  is  (as  it  technically  is 
called)  its  Elliptidty  ?  These  are  questions  about  which  Astro- 
nomers have  been  busied  from  the  earliest  times. 

If  we  look  to  all  the  curious  apparatus  of  methods,  instru- 
mental as  well  as  computative,  by  which  modem  science  has 
attempted  to  measure  the  Earth,  there  cannot  well  be  a  wider 
interval  than  that  which  exists  between  the  rude  Essay  of 
Erastothenes  made  more  than  2000  years  ago,  and  what  is  now 
practised.  The  methods,  however,  rest  on  a  common  ground. 
At  Syene,  in  the  Thebais,  the  Sun  on  the  meridian,  at  the  time 
of  the  solstice,  was  vertical.  It  illuminated  the  bottoms  of  wells, 
and  the  highest  buildings  cast  no  shadow.  On  the  same  day  the 
Sun's  distance  from  the  zenith  of  Alexandria  was  observed  to  be 
7^  12'.    Let  C  be  the  centre  of  th^  Earth,  s  the  Sun  vertical  to 
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£(Sjene)^  and  let  the  angle  sjiZ,  the  angular  distance   at  A 


•i    ^      'j- 


-.it    r    /     .-^   / 


'  ^    '  r  /. 


S  t^.  .,    y    /".^  A    1    tr.    f 


(Alexandria)  of  s  from  Z  the  zenith  of  ^,  be  7^  12' :  then 
we  have  the   /  ECA  =   Z  ZAi  -—  Z  CiA 

=   z  ZAt  =3  7^  Ift', 

if  we  neglect,  by  reason  of  its  smaUness,  the   Z  CsA,  the  angle 
which  the  JSarth's  radius,  in  this  case,  subtends  at  the  Sun. 

3QqO 
Hence  the  Earth's  circumfereiice  equds    ^'      ;  x  EA,  and  is 

known  id  linear  dimensions  when  EA  is  so  expressed. 

If  the  distance  ef  Syene  and  Alexandria  be  assumed  equal  to 
5000  Stadia  ^  and  liM»e  places  be  supposed  to  Ue  (which  they  do 
not)  in  the  same  meridian,  then 

s  -5-— jX500a's3:50x6000P 


the  Earth's  circumference 


=250000  stadia, 
and  the  number  of  stadia  contained  in  1  degi^ee  would  be 


*  Acooniiii^to  Lalande,  the  Egyptian  Stades  1]4.13  toises,  and  a 
French  toise  ss  6*  A^\Z4t. 
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694' .444,  8u:.  ^^  =  — ^^ 


It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  here  to  shew  the  various  sources  of 

inaccuracy,  in  the  above  method.     Let  us  attend  to  the  modem 

way  of  proceeding.     If  we  advance  towards  the  north,  the  pole 

star  approaches  our  zenith,  or,  if  we  proceed  along  the  same 

meridian,  the  star  which   we    at  first  observed  in   our  zenith, 

recedes  from  it.     Suppose  between  two  stations  of  our  progress 

that  the  pole  star  has  become  1^  nearer  to  the  aenith,  or  (which 

is  the  same  thing)  that  the  star,  which  was  vertical  at  the  first 

station,  is  1^  distant  from  the  zenith  of  the  second  station  ;  then, 

if  the  actual  distance  between  the  two  stations  should  be  69i 

miles,  the  Earth's  circumference,  which  contains  360  degrees  or 

360  such  differences  of  latitude  as  are  equal  to  1^,  would  equal 
3gQ0 
Cf—-  X  69|  and  would  be  about  25020  miles :  and  its  diameter 

would  be  about  7960  miles. 

This  method,  it  is  plain,  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  the  Astronomer  of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  it  be  pursued,  it 
must  needs  furnish  a  proof  of  the  £arth*s  ellipticity,  or  rather, 
of  the  defect  of  its  figure  from  perfect  sphericity.  For,  were  the 
Earth  a  perfect  sphere,  the  same  linear  distance  (69f  miles  for 
instance)  ought  always  to  be  found  between  any  two  places  on 
the  same  meridian  and  differing  in  their  latitude  by  1^.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  In  latitude  66^  the  linear  distance 
between  two  places,  under  the  above  predicaments,  is  found  to 
be  122457  yards.  But^  near  the  equator,  such  distance  is  found 
to  be  121027  yards.  The  former  distance  -  being  69^  miles 
+  137  yards,  the  latter  691*  miles  —1293  yards.  And  it  is 
established  as  a  fact,  by  means  of  observations  and  measurements, 
that  degrees  (by  which  we  mean  their  linear  values)  increase  as 
we  move  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

If  the  Earth  be  supposed  to  be  a  spheroid,  its  measurement  is 
to  be  conducted,  as  in  the  hypothesis  of  its  being  a  sphere,  by 
finding  the  difference  of  latitudes  between  two  places,  ^and  by 
measuring  and  computing  the  linear  distance  between  them. 
The  axes  of  the  spheroid  cannot,  it  is  plain,  be  determined  by 
so  simple  a  process  as  that  which  gives  the  radius  of  the  sphere* 
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It  it  a  quealicMi  ofpim  fMitheontieft  to  assign,  from  two  degrees, 
one.meBsiired  at  the  equator,  tke  other  near  the  pole  (or  any  two 
odier  pburesX  the  eccentricity  of  .that  ellipse,  which,  by  revotying 
round  its  minor  axis,  sh^ll  generate  the  spheroid  to  which  it  is 
believed  the  Earth  is  like.  If  all  meridians  were  similar,  and  aU 
measurements  equally  to  be  relied  on,  the  same  eccentricity 
ought  to  result,  wherorer  the  two  d^ees,  the  data  of  the 
problem,  should  have  been  measured.  But  the  case  is  otherwise. 
One.nuthematician  by  comparing  a  degree  measured  in  Lapland, 

with   a  degree  measured  in    France,    assigns  — for   the 

Earth's  oblatemu;  — -  resuhs  from  CoL .  Lambton's  measure- 
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ments  in  India:  who   compared  (for  so  may  the  problem  be 

mathematically  solved)  a  degree  of  the  meridian  with  a  degree 

perpendicular  to  it.  Lalande  thinks ,  Delambre  to  be  its 

^^^  300  309 

true  value.  In  fact  the  question,  whether  we  look  to  its  the- 
oretical or  to  its  practical  part,  b  a  very  difficult  one,  and  likely, 
for  many  years,  to  remain  doubtful,  and  to  be  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

There  is  another  method  of  determining  the  Earth's  oblaiC" 
ness,  founded  on  the  different  times  of  vibration  of  the  same 
pendulum,  in  different  latitudes,  or  rather,  on  those  differences 
of  vibration  which  depend  solely  on  an  augpiented  or  diminished 
gravity.  The  variation  of  gravity,  or  of  the  weight  of  a  body, 
arises  from  two  causes  :  the  non-spherical  form  of  the  Earth  and 
its  rotation.  From  the  first  cause,  the  attraction  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  attracting  sphere,  the  same  as  if  all  the  matter  of  the 
spheroid  were  collected  into  the  centre,  and  the  resulting  force 
directed  to  that  centre.  Two  plumb-lines  (and  the  directions  of 
gravity  are  no  other  than  the  directions  of  such  lines)  containing, 
at  the  pole,  an  angle  equal  to  1^,  will  meet  in  a  point  of  the  polar 
diameter  beyond  the  centre  of  the  spheroid.  At  the  equator  two 
such  lines,  so  conditioned,  would  meet  in  a  point  of  the  equa- 
toreal  diameter  short  of  the  centre.  In  other  situations  the  point 
of  concourse  will  not  be,  in  a  diameter  passing  through  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  arc.        •  . 
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Tbe  Meond  cause,  die  Barth'»  rotitioi^  givee  rise  to  a  em* 
trtjugal  forcei  a  resolved  part  of  which,  acts  ib  the  dmctHm  of 
gravity  aad  diminishes  it.  This  ceDtrifngal  foiee  u  nothing  at  tho 
poles  and  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  that  resolved  part  of  it, 
which  counteracts  gravity,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of 
latitude. 

This  enquiry,  like  the  former  one,  is  not  easy,  and,  whatever  be 
the  mathematical  skill  bestowed  upon  it,  must  always  terminate  in 
doubtful  results.  For  it  rests  on  two  hypotheses  very  difficult  to 
be  verified,  I'S  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  Earth,  and  2^*',  an 
assumed  regularity  and  law  in  the  disposition  of  its  materials. 

If  we  refer  to  p.  4,  we  shall  find  that  the  rational  and 
sensible  hori2on8  are  paraHel  to  each  other,  and  distant  from  eadi 
other  by  an  interval  equal  the  Earth's  radius.  Now  that  radius,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  is  about  4000  miles.  It  b,  however,  a  distance, 
compared  with  that  of  a  fixed  star  from  the  Earth,  of  no  relative 
value :  from  which  it  follows  that,  in  what  regards  the  fixed  stars, 
we  may  suppose  the  two  horizons  coincident :  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  any  calculation,  made  with  respect  to  a  fixed  star 
by  a  spectator  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  is  precisely  the  same 
as  if  the  spectator  had  been  placed  in  the  Earth's  centre,  to 
which  point,  on  other  occasions,  that  is,  when  the  Moon  or  a 
planet  is  concerned,  it  is  usual  to  refer  or  reduce  Astronomical 
computatipns. 

In  order  to  prove  what  has  been  just  asserted,  let  S  represent 
the  Sun,  $  a  fixed  star,  and  £,  £'  two  positions  of  the  Earth  in 


opposite  points  of  her  orbit.    At  these  two  positions  the  angles 
iJEL,  sUL  can  be  determined  by  observation  and  calculation. 
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tad,  oo  comptriag  Atm,  they  are  found  to  be  equal : 
^mELsz  z^tE'L^  £EzE^  oonsequently,  tiM  angle  EtE 
kas  ma  value,  or,  thedutanoe  i  £  is  to  iminenae  that  the  diameler 
of  the  Eftrdi's  orbit  subtends  no  angle  at  <.  There  is  no  assign- 
able proportion,  therefore,  between  «£  and  EE\  and,  afortwri, 
none  between  the  Earth's  radius  and  iEi  since  EE'  is  to  the 
Earth's  radius  as  45968  to  1  •. 

We  have  in  this,  as  in  each  preliminary  Chapter,  treated  its 
subject  in  a  popular  manner.  The  explam^on  has  been  general, 
and  consequently  vague,  and  indeed  it  is  scarcely  worth  any 
thing  if  it  were  not  preparatory  to  discussions  of  greater  pre- 
cision. We  have  spoken  (see  pp.  38,  Sec.)  of  the  antient  mea« 
surement  of  the  Earth  as  of  a  rude  method :  but  that  which  it 
afterwards  described  as  the  modem  method  may,  notwithstanding 
any  thing  contained  in  that  description,  be  equally  so.  In  fact, 
the  superiority  of  one  method  over  another,  cannot  be  shewn 
except  by  entering  into  thehr  respective  detaib.  Those  of  the 
irst  may  be  comprised,  as  they  have  been,  in  a  few  lines :  the 
detaSs  of  the  latter  are  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  volume. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  xenith  distance  of  the  Sun  at  Alex* 
andria,  in  die  time  of  the  solstice,  as  being  7^  \9!,  and  of  two 
places  diflfering  fipm  each  other  in  latitude  by  1^ ;  and  a  stndent, 
in  the  outset  of  his  Astronomical  career,  may  inuigine  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  form  a  notion  of  these  angular  distances.  It  is 
not  ttely,  indeed,  that  he  should  antadpate  (for  he  can  only  know 
Aem  till  after  trial)  the  difficulties  that  await  him.  The  angular 
distance  of  a  star  en  the  meridian  from  the  zenith  is  the  angle 
contained  between  a  straight  line  drawn  from  die  star  to  the 
^eetator,  and  a  line  vertical  to  the  spectatcMr  (the  direction,  in 
t&df  of  die  pfaimb4ine.)  Now  the  first  point  of  enquiry  (which 
Emstothenes  ilid  not  enter  into)  is,  whether  the  star  is  reaUy  in  the 
danection  of  the  fonner  line,  or  whether  the  direcdon  of  the  ray 
-of  light  whoi  it  enters  the  eye  coincides  with,  that  oi  the  former 
line.     If  it  does  not,  then  is  die  angle  we  see-  and  metsure,  not 


*If  f  were  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  E«==  200000 £5,  the 
angle  EtE'  woald  be  about  9f'i  bot  since  ho  such  angle  can  be  detected, 
or  at  the  utmost,  an  angle  not  exceeding  ^,  the  ratio  of  £«  to  the  Earth^t 
radius  must  be  at  the  least,  that  of  4569B00000  to  1. 
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tbe  angle  we  are  ki  search  of.  .  We  may  be  able  to  correct  the 
former  aiigle^  and  dience  find  the  latter,  but  then  there,  cornea  a 
second  point  of  enquiry,  whether  or  not  the  correction  known  for 
one  case  will  suit  all  others ;  whether,  for  instance,  die  same 
quantity  of  correction  which  reduced  the  observed  zenith  distance 
(7^  l^')  of  the  Sun  at  Alexandria,  would  truly  reduce  an. observed 
distance  at  another  place,  at  Rhodes  for  instance,  where,  at  the 
solstice,  the  Sun's  zenith  distance  would  be  about  13  degrees. 
If  we  would  answer  these  questions  we  must  enter  into  an  inves- 
tigation, which  is  no  other  dian  that  of  the  Laws  of  Reaction, 

But  the  enquiry  would  not  terminate  with  the  settling  of 
those  laws.  Suppose  we  knew  how  much  the  light  of  a  star 
would  be  made  to :  deviate,  by  reason  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
a  line  joining  the  star  and  the  spectator,  would  the  deviation  of 
the  same  star,  to  the  spectator  at  the  same  place,  be  the  same  at 
whatever  hour  the  star  passed  the  meridian  ?  The  student,  it  is 
probable,  would  here  also  feel  no  hesitation  in  answerii^  that  the 
star's  apparent  angular  distance  must  be  independent  of  the  time  of 
its  transit  over  the  meridian,  and  that,  if  refraction  were  away,  a 
star  would  always  pass  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  zenith  of  Greenwich  (such  distance  .being  de* 
termined  by  an  instrument)  whether  the  hour  of  transit  were  9  in 
the  morning  or  noon. 

The  fisct,  however,  is  otherwise,  and,  asit will  be  shewn  here- 
after, there  is,  besides  refraction,  a  cause  of.  inequality  wUch 
makes  the  instrumental  zenith  distance  di£Perent.from,  if  we  .may 
so  call  it,  the  true  zenith  distance:  which  cause  of  inequality  is 
cokmected  with  the  time  of  the  star's  transit  over  the  meriflhaii. 

But  the  process  of  correction  would  not  cease  here ;  there  are, 
at  the  least,  six  causes  of  inequality,  each  of  which  will  render 
th^  observed  angle,  whether  it  be  an  .angle  between  two  stars, 
or,  between  the  zenith  of  the  observer  and  a  star,  on  the  meridian, 
unequal  to  the  true  one.  So  hard  to  be  understood,  diea,  not- 
withstandii^;  its  apparent  simplidty,  is  the  expression;  of  the 
d^erence  of  the  latitude  of  two  places  beiug  \\  Erastothenes 
if  he  had  possessed  the  most  perfect  of  modem  instruments,  had 
he  possessed  them  without  mpdem  science,  could  not  have  ascer- 
tained the  Earth's  dimepsions. 

But  although  this  be  the  case :  although  it  is  essential  to  know 
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the  quantities  and  the  laws  of  those  correeiiont,  by  which  we  are 
to  derive  the  latitude  of  a  place»  or  aiiy  ^ther  angle,  which,  may 
be  the  object  of  research,  from  the  observed  or  instrumental 
angle ;  still,  it  is  plain,  this  latter  angle  is  of  primary  importance. 
If  we  are  unable  to  determine  that  exactly,  the  corrections  pro- 
vided by  Astronomical  Science  may  be  of  little  or  no  use.  Their 
sum  may  be  less -than  the  error  of  observation,  which  error,  in 
such  a  case,  would  vitiate  all  subsequent  processes  founded  on 
the  observation. 

It  win,  therefore,  be  following  something  like  a  natural  order, 
to  describe  die  instruments  by  which  angular  distances  are  mea- 
sured, previously  to  the  investigation  of  methods  for  correcting 
such  distances.  And,  in  pursuit  of  this  plan,  we  shall  not 
digress  into  a  description  of  antient  instruments  nor  G^owever  in- 
structive in  itself  such  an  enquiry  may  be)  into  the  history  of 
their  successive  improvements.  We  shall  be  content  to  describe 
the  instruments  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  determine  the 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  those  instruments  which  are 
caDed,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  Capital  Instruments  of  an 
Observatory,  which,  indeed,  are  few  in  number,  and  simple  in  their 
construction,  each  being  appropriated  to  one  class  only  of 
observations.  The  tendency  (if  we  may  so  describe  it)  of  im- 
provement in  Astronomical  Instruments  has  been  towards  sim- 
plicity in  their  construction.  In  former  times  Astronomers 
endeavoured,  in  their  instruments,  to  imitate  the  celestial  sphere : 
which  were  formed  in  caii  effigiem ;  hence  came  their  Astrolabes 
and  Annillary  Spheres.  According  to  modem  practice,  all  im^ 
portant  observations*  are  made  on  stars  on  the  meridian.  It  is 
tbere  that  Astronomers,  with  fixed  instruments,  wak  for  a  star 
iastead  of  attending  on  its  conrse  from  east  to  west* 
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CHAP.  V. 


On  AstrontmiicaJ  Instruments. 

iHB  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane  ma^  be  determined,  by 
means  of  two  rectangular  co-ordinates  (as  they  are  called),  that  is, 
of  two  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  measured  from  the 
same  point.  In  like  manner,  the  position  of  a  star  on  the 
celestial  sphere  may  be  determined  by  portions  of  two  great 
circles^  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  measured  from  the 
same  point.  Thus,  let  P  be  the  pole,  JLmQ  a  portion  of  the 
^^uator,  «a  star,  and  Psm  a  circle  of  declination:  then,  if  A 
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ohouM  be  .a  kpown  point  or  imown  star  hi  the  eqiiatM-,  Ae 
position  of  I. oo  the  sphsre  will  be^ateniiinedtfiponi  Am  mmI  uit 
i^msyz  siaoe  wehtem  only  to  set  off  iltii,)on  AmQ  Ibe  equa- 
tor,  to  draw  the  quadrant  mPand  to  set  off^  ommP,  mtequai^o 
jit.  Now,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  its  distance  measured 
on  the  equator  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  equator.  If  that  point 
be  jtj  Am  will  be  the  right  ascension  of  the  ;itar  s,  ms  its  decU^ 
nation,  Ps  its  polar  distance,  and  Zt  its  zenith  distance,  when  s 
is  on  the  meridian,  the  position  of  which  is  represented  by  PZA. 

We  must  consider  what  are  the  means  of  measuring  At  and 
Am  when  the  star  s  is  on  the  meridian. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point ;  we  have  only  (by  which  term, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  to  signify  the  great  facility  of  the 


opei»ti9o)  to  divide  a  qiiadrMlal  arcli  sucii  at  u$h  into  avntunber 
of  equal  paru,  to  place  it  in  tbe  plane  oC  the  aneiidian^  aadto 
direct  a  telescope  in  thedirectiaA  eC  to  the  star  t :  then  ei  w31 
express,  by  a  certain  number  of  the  above-mentiooed  equal  parts» 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  star  $  on  the  meridiaay  and  ea  wU 
express  the  altitude.  Besides  the  conditions  mentioned,  it  ia 
dear  that  Cb  must  be  vertical,  which  it  will  become  by  beilig 
made  coincident  with,  or  parallel  to,  the  dif ection  of  the  phimb^ 
line. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point :  there  are  no  obvious  meftms^ 
and  certainly  no  simple  ones,  of  instnunentaUy  measuring,  the 
angular  distance  between  A  (even  supposing  it  to  be  a  star)  and 
m  the  point  where  the  secondary  passes  through  $•  Other  means, 
than  those  of  instruments .  giving  angular  distances,  must  be 
resorted  to :  and  Astronomers  have  called  in  time  to  ex|Mresa^ 
intermediatelff,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star :  which  plan  may  be 
thus  explained. 

Suppose  (for  the  sake  of  simplicity)  J.  to  be  a  star,  and  the 
point  m  to  be  carried,  by  the  rotation  of  the  sphere,  in  the  direc- 
tion mA, :  then  m  and  S  would  be  on  the  meridian  at  A  and  t 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  arc  jlm,  the  measure  of  the  angle' 
sP^,  would  bear  to  the  whole  circle,  or  to  360  degrees,  that 
proportion  which  the  time  elapsed,  between  the  transits  of  A 
and  s  over  the  meridian,  bears  to  the  whole  time  of  the  sphere's 
rotation;  and  contrariwise,  an  observed  or  noted  time  between  the 
transits  would,  in  terms  of  time,  be  the  right  ascension  Am,  which, 
if  94  hours  be  assumed  as  the  time  of  the  sphere's  rotation  (or  of 

the  Earth's  diurnal  rotation)  would  equal  —  x  360^. 

To  enable  us,  then,  to  find  the  right  ascension  of  stars,  there 
are,  accordii^  to  the  above  plan,  two  instruments  necessary :  a 
telescope  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  to  observe  A  and  the  star 
$  when  on  the  meridian,  and  a  clock  to  note  the  respective  times 
of  their  being  there.  The  instant  of  a  star's  passs^e  cross  the 
meridian  being  denominated  its  transit,  the  telescope  used  for 
observing  the  star,  at  that  instant,  is  denominated  the  Transit 
Instrument.  The  three  capital  instruments  then  of  an  Obtervatory , 
are  the  Astronomicsl. Quadrant,  the  AstronamicAl  Cldtk,  and  the 
Imtrmment. 
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In'point  of  tkeorj^  or  if  we  refard  solely  the  mere  purpose  of 
ezphnation,  die  two  former  tiutrutlieiits  are  the  only  ones  esaen- 
tiaUy  necessary,  because  no  reason,  not  suggested  by  actilal  ex- 
perin^etit,  can  be  assigned  why  the  office  of  thethh^d  instrument 
should  not  be  performed  by  the  quadrant,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  to  be  furnished  with 
a  telescope  capable  of  being  pointed  to  any  part  of  the  meridian. 
The  special  use^  or  the  practical  convenience  of  the  transit  in- 
strument, depends  on  reasons  altogether  practical  and  not  yet 
explained; 

'We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
Asironomical  Quadrant^  which  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  class  of  instruments,  known  by  the  names  of  DecKna'^ 
Hon  Circki,  and  of  Mural  Circles,  and  designed  for  the  measur- 
ing of  zenith  distances  and  polar  distances. 

The  annexed  figure  is  meant  to  represent  a  mural  quadrant, 
or  one  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.     TV  is  a  telescope 


moveable  about  a  centre  at  V :  and  Vv  is  a  plumb-line,  which 
is,  in  general,  a  fine  thread  or  wire  with  a  weight  attached  to  it, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  steadiness,  plunged  in  water. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  division  of  the  quad- 
rantal  arc  AB, 

Th^  most  uBUdi  gradt^tifin  of  the  acficoasistd  of  90  degrees : 
but  many  quadrants  (the  two  8  feet  mural  circles  W  Greenwich* 
for  instance,)  have,  besides  this  usual  graduation^  a  second  QQt« 


consistmg  of  96  equal  parts  *.  An  observation  is  to  be  read  qff 
(as  the  phrase  is)  on  each  tfcale,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  com* 
pnted  Table,  the  divisions  of  the  ninety- six  scale  are  to  be 
reduced  to  those  of  the  ninety. 

But  the  graduation  is  not  limited  to  90  or  96  parts  or  degrees. 
Each  degree  is  itself  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts, 
each  part  containing  a  certain  number  of  minutes :  the  number 
of  minutes  being  the  less  (we  are  speaking  practically)  the 
greater  the  instrument.  In  quadrants  and  circles  of  nine  inch 
radius,  the  smallest  division  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument  irontains 
generally  30  or  20  minutes.  Quadrant  of  18  inches  are  divided 
to  15  minutes.  The  8  feet  mural  quadrants  of  Greenwich,  and 
the  6  feet  mural  circle,  are  divided  into  equal  parts  of  5  minutes 
each. 

There  are,  however,  certain  little  and  subsidiary  instruments, 
called  Verniers,  attached  to  that  end  of  the  telescope  which 
moves  along  the  arc  of  the  quadrant,  that  enable  us  to  read  off 
the  observations  to  a  greater  nicety,  and  that  (if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves)  stand  in  the  stead  of  a  minuter  graduation  of 
the  limb  of  the  instrument.  We  will  now  explain  the  principle 
and  use  of  the  Vernier. 

Let  AIR  represent  part  of  the  limb  of  a  quadrant  (of  that,  for 
instance,  which  was  represented  in  p.  48.)>  Tt  part  of  the 
telescope  which  moves  along  the  limb,  and  nm  a  thin  plate  of 
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*  The  graduatbn  of  ninety-six  degrees  was  adopted  on  priaeiples  «r 
medianical  convenience ;  and  for  1^  parpose  «f  lesseotog  the  great  dif* 
ficaltywfaidi  attends  the  graduation  of  iostroments.  AdiordofSo^egrees, 
in  liie  common  division  of  the  circle,  being  eqoal  to  the  cadias,  acshoidof  fi4 
degrees,  wiU  be  equal  to  radios,  when  the  quadrant  is  divided  into  96  efoal 
parts,  or  degrees.  Hence,  by  means  of  a  line  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
qoadraat,  two  peinla  can  be  determined  on  its  arc,  containing  64  out  of  90 
equal  parts;  aad^  by  the  oontisttal  Uaection  of  64(^:2.2.2.2.^.2)  a 
divisioaeqaal  to  one  ^^'thoqa  equal  parts  is  oblaiiiedf  Itisvery  easy  to 
concdvea.cii^le  di^ed  into  360  equal  parts  iOjt  to  deaciib^e  iti  as  so  divided : 
bat  the  practical  effecting,  of  the  graduation  roquires  a,  great  deal  more,  than 
mere  dexterity  of  hand,  as  artists  will  testtfyy  er,  as  any  «ine  who  will  make 
the  trial,  will  soon  experience. 
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metal  (the  Vernier)  attached  to  the  telescope  at  n,  and  together 
with  the  telescope,  moveable  along  the  limb  of  the  quadrant. 


In  the  present  scheme  the  vernier  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts, 
the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  four  equal  divisions  of 
the  quadrant :  and  this  equality  is  represented  in  the  figure  :  in 
whidi  the  lozenge,  that  mark  on  the  vernier  tcr  which  6  would 
correspond,  coincides  *  with  the  division  or  mark  on  the  quadrant 
marked  41,  whilst  the  mark  5  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  the 
mark  45  of  the  instrument.     In  reading  bff  we  must  first  look  to 


*  Instead  of  cotfict(2f«  tmihy  we  ought,  perhaps  to  say,  is  opposite  tOy 
or  in  the  same  right  line  xuithy  the  mark  41  of  the  instrument.  The 
engraver  having  separated  the  boundary  of  the  vernier  from  the  circular 
line  on  which  the  .division-maiks  of  the  limb  of  the  instrument  iUmt 
prevents  a  coincidence  from  taking  place.  We  may  farther  note,  that  one 
boundary  of  the  'umier  is  the  fourth  concentrical  circular  line,  reckoned 
from  the  left  hand :  the  other  is  the  seventh,  reckoned  in  the  saiioe  way. 
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tbe  lozenge  for  the  position  that  is  intended  by  the  instrument 
maker  to  mark  the  sdtitude  of  the  observed  star  or  other  object. 
Thus,  as  the  figure  is  drawn»  if  the  telescope  were  properly 
directed  to  a  star,  the  altitude  of  such  star  would  be  41^  :  and  in 
such  a  simple  case  the  vernier  is  of  no  .use.  But  suppose  the 
telescope  were  directed  to  a  star  a  little  higher  than  the  former, 
then  the  lozenge  would  be  moved  from  the  division  41  towards 
45,  and  let  us  suppose  it  just  so  far  moved  that  the  second  mark 
(1)  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  the  division  of  the  quadrant  next 
succeeding  the  41'^  (the  42^)  *.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  the  lozenge 
(to  which  we  are  to  look  in  noting  the  altitude)  has  been  moved 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  difference  between  one  division  of 
the  instrument  and  one  of. the  vernier.  The  altitude  of  the  star 
then  is  41^  +  this  difference  :  which  difference  must  now  be 
estimated. 

-  In  the  figure  to  which  we  are  at  present  referring,  the  divisions 
of  the  instrument  are  intended  to  represent  divisions  of  one 
degree  each,  and,  since  four  of  these  divisions,  or  4^,  are  equal 
to  five  divisions  of  the  vernier,  the  difference  between  a  division 
of  the  quadrant  and  the  vernier  is 

4,  I® 

!*»  —  r  =—  =  12', 

5  5 

so  that  the  altitude  of  the  star  is  to  be  read  off  equal  to 

41^   12', 

and  this  is  the  most  simple  illustrationof  the  use  and  property 
(for  such  it  is)  of  the  vernier. 

If  a  star  still  higher  be  supposed  to  be  observed,  and  the 
telescope  and  its  attached  vernier  be  so  moved,  that  the  mark  2 
of  the  vernier  coincides  with  the  43^  of  the  instrument,  then  the 
index  or  lozenge  has  been  moved  from  its  original  place,  opposite 
to  41,  through  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  difference  of  the 
divisions  of  the  quadrant  and  vernier,  and  consequently,  the 
altitude  must  now  be 

41*  +  2  X    12',  or  41*  24'. 

*  To  avoid  confusion,  and  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  tbe  engraver,  the 
divisions  which  lie  between  41  and  45,  namely;  42,  43,  44,  are  not 
figured. 
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If  the  mark  3  of  the  vemiec  coincided  with  the  44^**  of  the  ta- 
stmment  the  altitude  would  be 

41*  +  3  X   12',   or   4V  3Gf. 

If  the  marks  4  and  45  should  coincide,  the  vernier  and  the 

lozenge  must  have  moved  through  a  space  equal  to  five  times  the 

difference  of  a  division  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  vernier,  or 

through  a  space  equal  to  one  division  of  the  vernier ;  and  in  such 

case  the  altitude  would  be 

4 
41^  +  4x  12',  or  41^  +-  1**, 

5 

^ch  of  which  equals  41^  48^ 

If  the  mark  5  should  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  mark  next 
to  the  45^^  of  the  quadrant  (wftich  mark  would  be  46)  ;  then»  it  is 
plain,  the  vernier  and  every  mark  on  it  and,  of  course,  the  loaenge* 
must  have  been  moved  through  a  apace  equal  to  one  division  of 
the  instrument,  or  through  1^ ;  and  the  altitude  of  the  atar,  if  such 
were  the  object  observed,  wovdd  be  4£^. 

In  this  situntion,  the  vernier  would  have  retumod  to  a  position 
precisely*  similar  to  its  original  one  (that  in  which  the  lozenge 
coincided  with  41),  and  any  subsequent  translations  or  movements 
of  the  vernier,  producing  fxae^  cdincidences  (or  coincidences  seem- 
ingly such)  between  any  two  marks  or  lines  of  the  vernier  and 
instrument,  will  be  precisely  similar  to  those  that  have  been  just 
explained. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  motions  or  translations  of  the 
telescope  and  attached  vernier  may  be  less,  in  degree,  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  spoken  of.  The  spaees  through  which 
the  telescope  moves,  may  be  less  than  the  diff^ence  between  a 
division  of  the  instnnnent  and  a  division  of  the  vernier,  in  wfaidi 
case,  there  would  be  no  exact  coincidence  between  any  two  marka 
or  lines  of  the  respective  divisions.  If,  for  iDsUmce,  the  telescqpe 
should  be  moved  from  the  position  in  which  a  of  the  vernier 
coincided  with  41  of  the  instrument,  and  through  a  space  ie$s 
than  the  difference  of  a  division  of  the  instrument  and  the  vernier ; 
the  mark  1  would  not  reach  42  of  the  instrument,  and  the  altitude 
to  be  noted  would  be  something  between  41^  and  41^  12',  and 
^hich  the  observer,  should  there  be  no  other  mechanism  belong- 
ing to  the  vernier  than  what  we  have  described,  must  estimate  by 
guess  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
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In  the  scheme  Hlustrating  the  use  of  tfie  vernier,  we  have 
ehosen  to  consider  each  division  of  the  instnunent  to  be  equal 
to  1^,  in  which  case  Ae  vernier  will  not  note  smaUer  angles  than 
twelve  minutes :  but  if  each  division^  instead  of  1^  were  l',  the 
accuracy  of  the  vernier  would  then  extend  to  twelve  seconds  : 
and,  generally,  when  five  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  equal  four  of 
the  quadrant,  the  difference  between  a  division  of  the  one  and 

the  other  will  always  be  equal  to  — , 

5 

since  L  —  V  sz  L  —  —  , 

5 

L  being  a  division  of  the  quadrant,  and  V  of  the  vernier. 

It  is  clear  then,  the  smaller  the  divisions  of  the  instrument  are, 
the  more  minutely  (with  regard  to  degrees  and  parts  of  degrees) 
will  an  observed  angle  be  noted  by  lyeans  of  the  vernier.  But 
supposing,  in  an  instrument  of  a  given  size,,  the  magnitude,  of  each 
division  to  be  setded,  (and  there  are  practical  and  mechanical 
reasons  that  prevent  the  instrument  from  being  subdivided  beyond 
a  certain  point)  a  question  will  then  arise  concerning  the  length 
of  the  vernier,  or,  as  the  case  is  stated,  concerning  the  number  of 
its  divisions.  Instead  of  five  of  its  divisions  being  equal  to  four 
of  the  instrument,  will  it  not  be  better  to  make  ten  of  its  divisions 
equal  to  nine  of  the  instrument?  or  twenty  equal  to  nineteen,  or 
sixty  equal  to  fifty-nine  ?  In^ne,  if  n  divisions  of  the  vernier  are 
to  equal  m—  1  of  the  instrument,  what  is  the  value  which  it  is 
most  commodious  to  assign  to  n  ? 

Let,  as  before,  L  denote  the  value  of  a  division  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  V  that  of  one  of  the  vernier,  then  since 

(»-l)X  =iiF, 

n  n 

consequently,  L  bems  given,  L  *  F  is  less,  the  greater  n  is. 
But  n  cannot  exceed  a  certain  limit,  for  the  magnitude  of  each 
division  being  (see  p.  49-)  supposed  to  be  assigned,  and  each 
division  being  an  aliquot  part  of  a  cirde,  the  arc  of  the  quad- 
rant can  only  contain  a  certain  number  of  such  divisions ;  for 


J 
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instance,  if  each  divbion  contains  fifteen  minutes,  the  quadrant 
contains  4  x  90^,  or  360  of  such  divisions,  and,  in  such  a  case, 
the  limiting  value  of  n  is  360,  and  the  difference  between  a 
division  of  the  quadrant  and  one  of  the  vernier,  with  such  extreme 
value  of  n,  would  equal 


15'         15  X  60^'         15"        5" 


// 


360  360  6 


=  —  =  2"  .5. 


But  it  is  plain  that  a  vernier  extending  along  the  whole  limb 
of  the  instrument  would  be  very  inconmiodious  (to  say  the  least) : 
and  a  like  objection  would  lie  against  verniers  either  half  or  a 
quarter  of  the  arc  of  a  quadrant :  so  that  there  are  (in  this  as 
in  every  other  case  relative  to  the  construction  of  instruments) 
certain  practical  considerations  that  limit,  in  a  quadrant  of  a  given 
radius  and  given  number  of  divisions,  the  length  of  the  vernier. 

It  is  proper  then  now  to  state  what  are  usually  the  propor- 
tions between  the  length  ot'  the  vernier  and  the  radius  of  the  in- 
struments. 

Quadrants  and  circular  instruments  of  9  inches  radius,  are 
frequently  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  consisting  of  20  minutes, 
and  59  of  such  equal  parts  are  made  equal  to  60  divisions  of 
their  verniers.     In  this  case 

60        60  ' 

so  that,  with  such  instruments,  yotb  can  read  off,  by  the  aid  of 
their  verniers,  to  an  accuracy  of  20  'seconds.  In  this  case,  the 
vernier  must  occupy  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument  a  space,  at  the 
least,  equal  to  19^  40'.' 

There  are  quadrants,  of  18  inches  radius,  divided  to  every  15 
minutes,  and  in  which  14  of  such  divisions  are  equal  to  15  of  the 
vernier.    In  these  instruments  then 

15  15 

and  the  space  occupied  by  the  vernier,  is,  at  the  least,  equal  to 

3^  30'.  *      • 

It  would  appear  then  that,  in  this  case,  we  are  not  able  to  read 
(ff^o  accurately  as  before,  although  the  instrument  is  twice  the 


size  of  the  former.  The  fact  is,  that  that  happens  here  which  we 
before  alluded  to  in  p.  52.  The  divisions  of  the  instrument  and 
vernier  differ  so  much,  that,  in  taking  an  altitude,  the  telescope, 
will  probably  occupy  a  position,  in  which  there  is  no  exact  coin- 
cidence between  a  dividing  mark  of  the  vernier  and  one  of  the 
quadrant.  But,  instead  of  guessing  what  die  defect  between  the 
two  nearest  coincidences  is,  the  observer  is  assisted  by  a  piece  of 
mechanism  attached  to  the  instrument,  which  enables  him  to 
compute  that  defect.    This  we  will  now  briefly  explain. 

The  part  E  can  be  fastened  to  the  limb  of  the  quadrant  by 
means  of  a  screw.  FG  a  screw,  (Fig.  p.  50.)  with  a  milled  head 
at  jP,  works  in  a  collar  fixed  in  the  under  part  of  E,  and  in  a 
female  screw  fixed  in  the  under  part  of  the  telescope  Tt.  When 
the  part  E,  then,  is  fixed  or  clamped,  and  the  screw  is  turned 
round  by  its  milled  head  at  F,  it  must  communicate  a  direct 
motion  to  the  female  screw  (and,  consequently,  to  the  telescope 
and  vernier)  in  the  direction  of  JPG.  Attached  to  the  male 
screw^  or  to  the  small  cylinder  on  which  it  is  formed,  is  an  index 
D  moveable  together  with  the  screw  and  on  a  thin  graduated  im- 
moveable plate,  the  profile  only  of  which  is  shewn  in  the  Figure 


of  p.  50.     It  is   more  fully  exhibited  in  the   above  figure,  in 
which 'JP,  D,  E,  represent  the  same  parts  as  in  the  former  figure. 
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Suppose  now  the  Qcrew  to  be  of  that  Oneness  that,  whilst  it  is 
turned  round>  or  whibt  the  screw-head  and  the  index  D  make 
one  complete  revolution,  the  vernier  is  so  far  advanced  on  die 
limb  of  the  quadrant,  that  the  mariL  1  of  the  vernier  is  brought 
into  coincidence  with  42  of  the  limb :  then,  in  our  jMJieme  of  illus* 
tration,  one  revolution  of  the  screw  is  equal  to  1£'.  If  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  thin  plate  then  (see  Fig.  p.  55.)  be  divided 
into  60  equal  parts,  one  of  such  equal  parts  must  be  equal  to  l^'' : 
and  if,  in  order  to  make  a  coincidence  between  the  lozenge  of  the 
vernier  and  any  division  of  the  limb,  it  were  necessary  so  to  turn 
the  screw  that  the  index  D  should  be  moved  from  D  to  d,  and 
15  graduations  shoidd  be  contained  between  Dd,  then  the  space 
moved  through  by  the  vernier  on  the  limb  would  be  equal  to 
15  X  12",  or  S\ 

Similar  results  will  take  place,  if  the  instrument  and  vernier 
be  differendy  divided :  thus,  if  each  degree  of  the  quadrant  be 
divided  into  4  equal  parts,  and  14  of  such  parts  be  equal  to  15  of 
the  vernier,  the  difference  between  the  respective  divisions  being 
1^  one  graduation  of  the  brass  plate  would  equal  3f\  supposing, 
now,  that  three  revolutions  of  the  screw  move  the  vernier  through 
a  space  equal  l'.     In  the  annexed  Figure,  in  which  a  degree  is 


divided  into,  four  equal  parts,  the  lozenge  or  index  of  the  vernier 
occupies  a  position  between  41^  15'  and  41^  ^0^  The  dividing 
mark  2  of  the  vernier  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  mark  of  Ae 
quadrant  which  denotes  41^  45\     If  it  exactly  coincided,  then 
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the  lozenge^  or  tndex>  beii^  advanced  beyond  the  mark  next  to  41  < 
(the  mark  denoting  41^  15')  by  a  space  exactly  double  the  dif- 
ference of  a  division  of  the  instrument  and  one  of  the  vernier,  the 
altitude  or  angular  distance  denoted  by  the  instrument  would  be 

41*  15'  +  2  X  l',  or  41*  17', 

but  the  angular  distance  is,  obviously,  of  somewhat  greater  value. 
Suppose,  in  order  to  carry  the  vernier  so  far  back  as  to  make  its 
division  2  coincide  exactly  with  that  division  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  just  behind  it  (the  division  41^  43'),  that  we  must  so  much 
turn  the  screw  JP  (see  Figure  of  p.  55,)  that  the  index  D  should  be 
advanced  from  o  to  J,  or  through  a  quarter  of  the  circumference, 
then  this  quarter,  which  is  15  x  S"  or  45' «  is  the  value  of  the 
space  through  which  the  vernier  has  been  moved,  or  of  the 
distance  between  2  of  the  vernier  and  41^  45'  of  the  instrument : 
it  measures,  therefore,  the  excess  of  ^e  altitude,  which  the  in- 
strument ought  to  denote,  above  41^  17';  in  other  words,  the 
altitude  is  now  to  be  estimated  equal  to  41^  17'  45". 

By  this  contrivance,  then,  without  any  inconvenient  minuteness 
of  division 'of  the  limb  of  the  instrument,  or  of  inconvenient 
length  of  vernier,  we  are  enabled  to  read  off  angles  to  as  great  an 
exactness  as  that  of  3  seconds.  In  the  Greenwich  mural  quadrants, 
by  a  similar  contrivance,  the  angles  may  be  read  off  to  one  second. 
That  part  of  the  vernier  which  we  have  been  just  describing,  and 
which  enables  us  to  measure  minute  differences,  is  called  a 
Micrometer.  The  two  Greenwich  mural  quadrants,  of  8  feet 
Tadii,  are,  as  we  have  said,  furnished  with  such.  But  the  mural 
circle  is  furnished  with  a  micrometer  of  a  different  construction. 

Having  now  examined  the  methods  of  reading  off  the  altitude 
to  which  the  index  of  the  vernier,  in  a  fixed  position,  points,  we 
will  next  consider  by  what  means  the  vernier  is  brought  to  such 
£xed  position.  The  vernier  is  attached  to  the  telescope,  and  the 
4ele8C(^e  is  moved,  till  the  star  (the  altitude  of  which  we  are 
seeking)  is  seen  through  it.  But,  as  the  field  of  view  is  not  a 
mere  point,  there  is  not  one  certain  position  of  the  telescope  in 
which  only  we  can  see  the  star.  If  the  star  should  appear  to  be 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  view,  we  may  move  the  telescope,  a 
little  upwards  and  a  little  downwards,  and  still  see  the  star.  It  is. 
evident  then^  since  the  altitude  we  are  seeking  for  is  a  certain  and 
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determinate  quantity,  that  we  require  some  rule  for  stopping  and 
fixing  the  telescope.  We  cannot  say  that  the  telescope  is  in  its 
just  position  when  the  star  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view,  because  the  eye  cannot  judge  of  that  circumstance  with  suf- 
ficient precision.  We  must  therefore  place  some  fixed  point  in  the 
field  of  view,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  which  fixed  point 
is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  or  to  be  considered  as 
such,  and  the  telescope  is  to  be  judged  to  be  in  its  proper  position, 
when  the  fixed  point  and  the  star  appear  to  be  coincident,  or 
when,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  the  point  bisects  the  star. 

The  intersection  of  two  fixed  wires  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass  of  the  telescope,  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  fixed 
point ;  and  one  wire  may  be  vertical,  the  other  horizontal,  de  may 


represent  the  formerly* A  the  latter,  and  then  a  would  be  the  inter- 
section, or  their  centre.  Tliese  wires,  as  we  have  said,  are  fixed 
in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  then  must  be 
viewed  with  the  eye-glass :  or,  if  they  are  attached  to  the  tube 
containing  the  eye-glasses,  thai  tube  must  be  moved  so  that  the 
wires  shaJl  be  in  the  above  principal  focus  :  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  eye  sees  distinctly,  at  the  same  time,  the  wires  and  the 
image  of  a  star :  and  the  observation  is  to  be  held  as  made  when 
the  star  is  upon,  or  is  bisected  by,  the  point  a. 

We  gain,  at  the  least,  this  advantage  by  the  above  method,  that 
all  stars  are  observed  according  to  it,  and  that  any  error  attached 
to  it  must  equally  affect  all  stars  :  in  other  words,  that  the  error 
must  be  a  common  one,  and  consequently  all  observations  may 
be  immediately  corrected  should  the  quantity  of  that  error  be 
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We  wiU  DOW  ccHuider  by  what  dmuis  that  «iTor 
may  be  detected  and  valued. 

Let  tbe  subjoined  Figure  represent  (in  part)  the  Astronomical 
Quadrant,  placed  in  tbe  phme  of  the  meridian,  and  with  ita  gra- 


duated face  opposite  tbe  east,  and  suppose  the  telescope  to  be 
directed  to  a  star  tbe  altitude  of  which  is  85*^. 

If  A  t>e  tbe  intersectioD,  or  centre  of  the  cross  wires  (what 
aoswera  to  a  in  the  Figure  of  p.  58,)  and  OA  be  the  direction 
of  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  O  the  object-glass  and  coming  to 
its  focus  at  A,  then,  the  image  of  the  star  and  the  centre  of  the 
wires  being  coincident,  the  observation  (see  p.  58,  1.  6,  from 
bott<Mn)  is  properly  made,  and  the  index  of  the  vernier,  being 
nude  to  coincide  with  85*  of  the  quadrant,  will  properly  denote 
the  star's  altitude,  and  also,  (the  instrument  being  supposed  to  be 
truly  graduated)  the  vernier,  in  other  positions  of  the  telescope, 
directed  to  other  stars,  will  justly  note  their  altitudes. 

Suppose  now  from  some  accident,  or,  purposely,  the  system 
of  cross  wires  to  be  deranged,  so  that  their  centre,  insleud  of 
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being  ajt  A,  is  moved,  through  a  little  space,  to  C,  so  that  A  is  be* 
tween  C  and  p  W  the  plumb-line,  the  line  passing  through  A,'C, 
being  supposed  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  In  this  new 
position  of  the  cross-wires  (the  telescope  retaining  its  position) 
the  star  is  no  longer  bisected  by  their  centre,  but  will  be  seen  in 
the  £eld  of  view,  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  centre,  or  towards 
the  plumb-line.  In  order  then  to  bring  the  star  on  the  centre, 
that  end  of  the  telescope  in  which  A,  C,  are,  (the  telescope  being 
moveable  about  a  pivot  or  centre  of  motion  Mtuated  near  its 
other  end)  must  be  pushed  a  little  to  the  south  and  towards  the 
plumb-line,  2S"  for  instance,  in  which  case  the  index  of  the 
vernier,  moving  with  the  telescope,  will  point  to  85^  O'  23".  We 
have  now  then  to  enquire  (putting  aside  the  supposition  of  the 
star's  altitude  being  exactly  85^  why  the  altitude,  in  this  case,  is 
not  justly  indicated. 

Suppose  we  are  able  to  turn  the  quadrant  half  round,  or  that 
we  possess  some  means  or  other  of  placing  its  graduated  face 
which,  in  the  Figure  of  p.  59,  is  opposite  to  the  east,  opposite  to» 


the  west,  and  let  the  above  Figure  represent  the  quadrant  in  tliis 
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latter  position :  in  which,  OA  would  be  directed  as  db  is,  not,  as 
before,  to  the  south  of  the  zenith,  but  to  the  north.  Tn  order 
then  to  bring  the  star  into  the  field  of  view,  the  telescope  must 
be  moved  past  the  graduation  of  90^,  to  that  of  95^.  In  this 
latter  pq^ition,  the  image  of  the  star  and  the  point  A  would 
be  coincident,  but  C  being  now  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires,  in 
order  to  bring  the  star  upon  C,  the  end  of  the  telescope  which 
contains  the  eye-glasses  and  cross-wires  must  be  pushed  towards 
the  plumb-line  (as  the  Figure  is  constructed)  or  from  the  division 
of  90^.  It  must  be  pushed  also,  since  the  distance  AC  is 
supposed  to  remain  invariable,  just  as  much  as  it  was  in  the 
former  position  of  the  quadrant  (the  position  of  p.  590  that 
is,  through  23^'.  The  index  of  the  vernier  now  then  will  point 
to  a  graduation  of 

95^  0'  23", 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  will  indicate  a  zenith  distance  equal 
to 

5**  Cf  23", 

whereas»  the  altitude  in  the  first  position  of  the  quadrant  being 
85^  O'  2S",  the  zenith  distance  will  be 

4**  59'  37". 

Half  the  sum  of  these  two  zenith  distances  is  5^,  the  true 
zenith  distance,  and  half  their  difference  (46")  is  the  error  caused 
by  the  derangen^ent  of  the  cross-wires  after  they  had  been  once 
adjusted. 

This  error  or  derangement  has  a  technical  denomination :  the 
line  between  O  and  A,  A  being  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires,  or 
the  line  between  O  and  C,  C  being  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires, 
is  called  the  Line  of  CoUimation,  and  the  error,  of  which  we  have 
treated,  and  shewn  the  method  of  detecting  and  valuing,  is  called 
the  Error  of  the  Line  of  CoUimation^  or,  more  briefly,  the  Error 
of  ColUmation*. 

*  This  error  may  be  corrected  by  moving  and  adjusting  the  cross- 
wires,  so  that  C  (in  the  Figure  we  have  used)  may  be  replaced  in  A>  Bat 
it  is  plain  we  may  leave  the  system  of  cross-wires  untouched,  and  so  alter 
the  index  of  the  vernier,  that  it  shall,  the  telescope  being  directed  to  the 
star,  note  its  true  altitude.  On  this  account  the  error  of  collimation  is 
frequently  called  the  Index  Error. 
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We  have  then^  in  all  cases,  in  which  we  are  able  to  turn 
the  instrument  half  way  round  in  azimuth,  or  through  180^ 
of  azimuth,  this  simple  rule  for  finding  the  zenith  distance  of  an 
observed  star :  add  Uie  zenith  distance,  or  the  mean  of  several 
zenith  distances,  taken  with  the  face  of  the  instrument  to  the  east, 
to  the  zenith  distance,  or  the  mean  of  several  zenith  distances, 
taken  with  the  face  of  the  instrument  to  the  west;  half  this  sum 
is  the  star's  zenith  distance :  and,  half  the  difference  of  the  above 
observed  zenith  distances  is  the  error  of  the  line  of  coUimation. 

The  rule  is  the  same,   if,  instead  of  the  zenith  distances  of 
stars,   we   seek   to  determine  their   altitudes.     We  subjoin  an 
instance  or  two,  in  which  the  instrument  used,  instead  of  a  quad- 
rant, is  a  circle. 

Altitudes. 

6th  Sept.  Star  Rigel,  position  £.♦ 3(fi  2l'  S&\25 

position  W 30    20    22.05 

sum  =  60   41  58.30 

true  altitude  =  30   20  59.15 

difference  s     0      1  14.20 

error  of  collimation  s=  37. 10  ' 

Again,  S  ISagittarii  W.  .  .  .  8*  56'  45". 8 

E 8    58     7.1 

sum.  ...  17  54  52.9 

true  altitude.  ...    8  57  26.45 

difference.  ...  1  21.3 

error  of  collimation.  . .  .  40.65. 

If  great  accuracy  be  required,  the  above  operations  arc  re- 
peated with  several  stars,  and  the  mean  of  the  vvhole  taken  for 
the  error  of  collimation  :  thus. 


•  Position  E,  position  W,  denote  respectively  the  graduated  side  of 
the  circle  turned  towards  the  east  and  west.  Rigel,  Sinus,  a,  0,  y,  &c. 
Capellae,  are  the  names  of  certain  known  stars. 
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Error  of  ColUination. 

Rigel Sf  .05 

Sirius 40  .  05 

i  Sagittarii 40  .  06 

X 42  .   0 

a  Capellse 39  .  45 

9 37  .  12 

7 37  .  35 

9 ' ;.37.87 

8)3 10 ,95 

Mean  error  of  collimation 38  .  87 

That  process,  tbeo,  of  turning  the  quadrant,  or  the  circle,  half 
way  round  in  azimuth,  which  finds  die  altitude  and  zenith  distance, 
finds  also  the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation ;  but  it  is  unim- 
portant to  know  this  latter,  if,  every  time  that  an  altitude  is  to  be 
determined,  the  above-mentioned  process  be  resorted  to.  We 
may,  however,  as  it  is  plain,  having  once  determined  the  quantity 
of  the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation,  employ  it  as  a  correction 
either  additive  or  subtractive,  to  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  deter- 
mined from  one  position  of  the  quadrant  only,  that  is,  when  its  face 
is  constantly  turned  either  towards  the  east,  or  towards  the  west. 

Thus,  suppose  that  by  the  mean  of  twenty  observations  made 
at  Greenwich,  the  quadrant  facing  the  east, 

the  north  zenith  distance  of  y  Draconis =2'  2l'^76. 

By  the  mean  of  30  observations 
the  quadrant  facing  the  west,  the  zenith  distance.  •    »  2^  1 5'^48 

0'    6".28 
.•.  error  of  collimation =        3''.  14.^ 

This  is  the  error  deduced  from  one  star,  y  Draconis,  which 
star  is  to  the  north  of  the  zenith  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 
When,  therefore,  the  face  of  the  quadrant  is  to  the  west,  the  above 
correction  (3''.14)  must  be  added  to  the  north  zenith  of  stars,  but 
subtracted  from  the  distances  of  those  stars  which  are  observed 
to  the  south  of  the  zenith  *  :  for,  since  the  instrument,  its  face 

*  When  the  quadrant  faces  the  west,  a  few  stars  only,  those  which  are 
near  the  zenith,  can  be  observed  to  the  south  of  the  zenith  (see 
pp.  64,  65.) 
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being  towards  the  west,  gives  the  north  zenith  distance  of 
7  Draconis  too  little  by  S".14  (since  instead  of  being  2'  15".48  it 
ought  to  be  9!  18^'.62)  it  must  also  give  the  north  zenith  distances 
of  all  stars  too  small  by  the  same  quantity :  and  if  a  star  were 
to  the  north  of  the  zenith  by  an  angular-  distance  equal  to 
3".  14,  it  would,  by  the  instrument,  seem  to  be  on  the  zenith ;  conse- 
quently, a  star  on  the  zenith  would  by  the  index  of  the  instrument 
appear  to  be  3''.14  to  the  south  of  the  zenith :  and  a  star  1^  to  the 
south  of  the  zenith  would  appear  to  be,  by  the  instrument, 
1^  S".14  to  the  south.  The  contrary  will  happen  if  the  obser- 
vations are  made  with  the  face  of  the  instrument  to  the  east ; 
for,  then,  the  error  of  the  line  of  coUimation  must  be  subtracted 
from  all  north  zenith  distances,  and  added  to  south  zenith  dis- 
tances ;  for  insttfnce^  if  we  had  the  following  observations : 

Zenith  distance  of  a  Andromedae  23^  24'  56''.36   S. 

7  Pegasi 37    19  32.46      S. 

a  Ceti  ...•••  48     6    55.56,  S. 

then  the  zenith  distances,  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  line  of 
collimation,  (and  for  that  only)  would  be  respectively, 

23^  24'  59".5 
37  19  35.6, 
48      6    58.7. 

It  appears  then,  by  what  has  preceded,  that^  in  all  quadrants 
that  can  be  turned  round  in  azimuth,  the  altitudes  and  zenith 
distances  of  stars  can  correctly  Be  found  as  far  as  the  line  of  colli- 
mation is  concerned.  These,  however,  must  generally  be  found  by 
applying  to  their  quantities,  determined  by  the  quadrant,  the  error 
of  the  line  of  collimation  as  a  correction  of  such  quantities. 
They  cannot  be  found,  except  for  stars  situated  near  the  zenith, 
by  taking  the  half  sum  of  zenith  distances  observed  respectively, 
with  the  face  of  the  quadrant  towards  the  east  and  west.  The 
reason  is  obvious  from  the  inspection  of  the  diagrams  (see  pp.  59* 
60.)  If  AVB  (see  the  following  Figure,)  should  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  A  should  be  to  the  south  of  F£,  the  zenith 
distances  of  those  stars  only  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  zenith 
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could  be  determined  bj  such  an  iastrumeot.     If  the  quadrant  were 
reversed,  and  the  graduated  rim  now  opposite  the  west  were  made 
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to  face  the  east,  the^zenith  distanGes  of  tho«e  «tars  only,  that  are 
to  die  aottth  of  the  zenith,  could  be  observed.  In  such  a  case, 
the  revenioa  of  the  instrument  would  be  useless,  since,  not 
bcaag  able  to  observe  the  same  star  in  the  two  positions  of 
the  quadmnt,  we  should  be  unable  to  deduce  the  error  of  the 
line  of  coUimation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  rather  to 
^iftble  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aaaimath  motion  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  arc  of  the  instrument  is  made  to  exceed  a  quadrant, 
lad  the  gradnation,  as  it  is  represented  in  Fig.  of  p.  59»  is  ex- 
tended beyond  90  to  95^  or  96^.  By  this  ^contrivance,  the  zenith 
diataace-of  the  aame  star,  which  ia  not  distant  more  than  5^  or 
6^  from  the  zenith,  may  be  observed  in  the  two  opposite  positions 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  error  of  the  line  of  coUimation  thence 
deducad.  The  star  y  Draconis,  for  instance,  which,  when  it 
passes  die  meridian  at  London*  is  nearly  vertical,  would  serve 
the  afc^ove  purpose  in  ev^y  part  of  England. 

But  in  circular  instruments,  or  declination  circles,  and  en-» 
dowed  with  an  azimuth  motion,  any  star,  either  near  to,  or  distant 
from  the  zenith^  will  serve  to  determine  the  error  of  the  line  of 
cblUmation,  and  with  such  instruments  the  method  given  in 
pp.Sly  62,  &c.  may  always  be  practised ;  that  is,  we  may  add  the 
aaean  €^  zenith  distances  observed  when  the  instrument  faces  the 
east,  to  the  jneaa  of  zenith  distances  observed  in  the  instrument's 
reversed  poskion,  and  then  (the  error  of  the  line  of  coUimation 
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being,  iit  fact»  compensated  for)  half  the  sum  will  be  the  zenith: 
distance  required. 

Thus,  suppose  the  telescope  Tt  to  be  directed  to  a  star  in  the 
south  (so  directed^  as  it  must  be  always  understood,  that  the  image 


of  the  star  and  the  middle  of  the  cross-wires  are  seen,  through  the* 
eye-tube,  in  distinct  coincidence)  the  face  of  the  instrument  h&ng 
towards  the  east :  then,  if  the  instrument  be  turned  through  180^ 
of  azimuth,  so  that  the  face^  before  opposite  to  the  east,  be  bow 
opposite  to  the  west,  T'^  wiU  be  the  position  of  die  telescope^ 
In  order,  then,  that  it  may  be  again  directed  ta  the  star,-  and  that 
its  position  may  be  parallel  to  its  former  one  Tt,  it  must  be  turned 
through  an  angle  equal  to  twiee  its  zenitii  distance :  and,  con-* 
sequently,  half  the  difference  of  the  number  of  degrees  indicated 
by  the  vernier  in  its  two  positions  (which  difference  is  no  'other 
than  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  the  two  positiona 
of  the  telescope  and  veiliier)  is  the  star's  zenith  distance. 

It  appears  then,  from  ^hat  has  preceded,  that,  in  all  quad- 
rants and  circles,  used  for  taking  altitudes  and  endowed  with 
azimuth  motions,  the  altitudes  so  taken  can  be  freed  from  the 
error  of  collimation.  But  they  are  instruments  of  a  limited  size 
only  *  (we  are  speaking  of  the  practical  convenience  of  the  thing) 
that  admit  of  an  azimuth  motion ;  instruments,  for  instance,  of  two 

*  The  radii  of  astronomical  quadrants  add  circles  that  have  an 
azimuth  modon,  and  are  portable,  rarely  exceed  three  feet:  those  of 
portable  zenith  sectors  may  be  somewhat  larger.  The  radius  of  the 
stationary  circle  of  the  Dublin  Observatory,  which  has  an  azimuth  motion^ 
is  four  feet,  and  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  at  Blenheim,  made  by 
Ramsden,  and  with  an  azimuth  motion,  is  six  feet. 
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or  three  feet  radfi.  It  would  be,  almost,  an  impracticable  operation 
to  move,  from  day  to  day,  such  quadrants  as  the  mural  quadrants 
of  Greenwich  are,  of  8  feet  radii,  and  which  are  very  ponderous. 
Such  quadrants  when  once  fixed  must  so  remain,  and,  consequently, 
such  quadrants  are  inadequate,  from  their  own  properties,  to 
determine  the  errors  of  coUimation  of  their  telescopes.  It  is, 
however,  essential  to  determine  those  errors.  Some  subsidiary 
instrument  then  must  be  called  in  for  that  purpose.  Those  circles 
and  quadrants  that  possess  an  azimuth  motion  will  not  answer 
that  purpose,  since,  by  reason  of  their  small  dimensions,  they 
cannot,  in  the*  determination  of  angles,  be  relied  on  beyond  a 
certain  degree.  The  error  which  we  seek  to  investigate  in  the 
large  instrument  (an  eight  feet  mural  quadrant  for  instance)  may  be 
within  the  limits  of  inexactness  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves) 
of  the  smaller.  For  instance,  a  quadrant  of  two  feet  radius  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  beyond  8  or  10  seconds :  but  the  sought  for 
error  of  the  line  of  coUimation,  of  the  mural  quadrant  of  8  feet 
radius,  may  not  exceed  4  seconds;  a  quantity  of  moment  in  this 
latter  instrument,  by  which  it  is  purposed  to  determine  angfes  to 
within  1  or  2  seconds.  It  is  in  vain  then  we  seek  for  an  angle  of 
4  seconds  in  an  instrument  on  which  we  cannot  rely,  to  8  seconds : 
and,  indeed,  the  error  of  the  line  of  coUimation  of  a  mural 
quadrant  can  only  be  determined  by  an  instrument,  of,  at  least, 
equal  accuracy  in  the  measuring  of  observed  angles,  and  which, 
therefore,  probably  requires,  in  its  essential  parts,  equal  dimen- 
sions. 

We  have  already,  in  explaining  the  principle  of  determining 
the  line  of  coUimation,  represented  the  parts  or  fragments  of  the 
Astronomical  Quadrant.  If  we  still  farther  contract  the  dimensions 
of  the  Fig.  of  p.  60.  and  suppose  the  extremities  of  the  graduated  arc 
to  be  at  71  and  r,  the  graduation  on  each  side  of  the  lowest  point 
not  exceeding  8  or  10  degrees,  we  shall  have,  what  is,  in  fact  and 
principle,  a  Zenith  Sector,  an  instrument  for  measuring  small 
angular  distances  from  the  zenith,  and,  (which  is  the  essential 
point,)  capable  of  being  reversed ;  which  reversion  in  small  in- 
struments is  effected  by  means  of  an  azimuthal  movement,  and, 
in  large  instruments,  by  removing  the  sector  'from  an  eastern  to 
a  western  wall. 

The  reason  is  obvious  why  these  sectors  can  be  moved  whilst 
the  quadrants  of  equal  radius  eannot.    The  graduated  arc,  instead 
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of  containing  90  degrees,  contaias  not  more  than  iO  or  12 :  some- 
times much  fewer  degrees*  The  secter,  therefore,  can  be  made 
much  less  ponderous  and  unwieldy  than  the  quadrant.  The  fixed 
mural  quadrants  at  Greenwich  are  8  feet,  but  the  zenith  sector's 
radius  exceeds  12  feet. 

A  sector  then  of  these  latter  dimensions  must,  to  the  exient 
of  what  it  is  able  to  perform,  be  more  accurate  than  the  mural 
quadrants.  It  is  capable,  for  instance,  of  detcmuoittg  the 
zenith  distance  of  7  Draconis,  more  exactly,  than  the  mviral 
quadrant.  But  it  is  capable  also  of  determining  the  temth 
distance  of  that  star  truly  by  taking  the  half  sum  of  its  aenitb 
distances  observed  on  the  eastern  and  western  walls.  The  dif- 
ference of  that  half  sum  and  of  the  zenith  distance  of  the  rtar,  in 
one  of  the  positions  of  the  sector,  is  the  error  of  the  Ime  of 
collhnation  of  the  sector :  the  difference  of  that  same  half  sum, 
and  of  the  zenith  distance  of  7  Draconis  observed  with  the  mural 
quadrant,  is  the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation  of  Ae  mwral 
quadrant.  For  instance,  by  observations  of  7  Draconis  made  at 
Greenwich  in  1812  with  the  zenith  sector. 

Sector  on  the  eastern  waU,  mean  zenith  distance  =?  2'  14  .61 
Sector  on  the  western  wall,  mean  zenith  distance  =:  2  22. 6S 

2)4  37.24 

Mean  of  eastern  and  western 4 2    18.62 

Error  of  line  of  collimation  of  the  sector 0     4.01 

But  by  observations  made  the  same  year,  on  the  same  star, 
with  the  brass  quadrant, 

the  mean  zenith  distance  =  2'  14'^52 
but  (see  5th  line  above)  mean  of  eastern  and  western :s  q,   18.62 

error  of  line  of  collimation  of  the  quadrant  —  4. 1 

which  error  (so  it  happens  in  this  instanee)  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  former  (see  7th  line  above,)  whereas  it  might  have 
been  different  by  2,  3,  Ac.  or  more  seconds. 

By  these  means,  then,  the  error  of  collimation  of  a  mural 
quadrant  may   be  corrected,  and,   if  we    use  such  a  quadrant. 
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we  must  also  be  poisessed  of  a  zenith  sector*.  But  the  uses  of 
ikk  latter  instrumein  are  not merelj  subsidiary  and  subordiiiateoBes. 
Its  peculiar  utility  eoasiattf  in  finding,  to  a  great  degree  of  aceii- 
ntcy  (we  refer  to  a  sector  of  a  laige  radius,  such  aa  Bradley's  or 
the  Greenwich  one  is)  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  situated  near 
dio  zenidi :  such,  for  instance,  are,  with  res|>ect  to  Greenwich, 
fi  and  y  Draconis,  Capella,  a  Cygni,  a  Persei,  «  Cassiop^ae, 
n  Ursfl»  Majoris.  What  are  the  inference*  to  be  drawn  from 
'  zenith  distances,  so  circumstanced  and  so  minnt^  observed, 
will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Having  now  explained  the  constructions  of  the  Astronomical 
Qaadrant  and  of  the  zenith  sector,  and  shewn  the  method  of 
freeing  them  from  one  error,  namely,  that  of  colliraation,  we 
ought  not  to  dismiss  the  subject  without  explaining,  hi  its  prin- 
ciple at  least,  the  method  of  placing  these  instruments  in  the 
pkne  of  the  meridian.  We  witt  confine  our  attention,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  quadrant  endowed  with  an  azimuth  motion. 

A  star  (see  pp«  4,  5,)  rising  from  the  horizon,  attains  its 
greatest  height  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and,  quitting  the 
meridian,  declines,  by  degrees  like  those  by  which  it  rose, 
towards  the  horizon.  At  equal  altitudes  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  raeiidian,  it  is  equally  distant  from  its  plane.  The  star  so 
circumstanced,  and  referred  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  by  vertical 
circles  passing  through  it^  is  equally  distant  from  the  south  point 
ef  the  horizon,  or  equally  distant  from  the  north.  In  other  words, 
it  (see  p.  5.)  has  equal  azimuths.  In  the  same  positions  also, 
namely,  those  of  the  star's  equal  altitudes,  the  star,  with  regard 
to  the  time^  is  equally  distant  from  the  meridian.  Draw  two  de- 
eHnaiion  drdes  (see  p.  8,)  one  passing  through  the  eastern,  the 
other  through  the  western  position  of  the  star )  -then,  each  circle 
makes  an  equal  angle  with  the  great  circle  of  the  meridian. 
But  such  angle,  in  the  terms  of  sidereal  time,  expresses  how 
much  time  will  elapse  between  the  star's  eastern  and  meridional 
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*  We  are  speaking  here,  as  it  is  pkda,  of  fixed  moral  quadrants  and 
circles.  A  qaadrant  or  chvle,  capable  of  being  reversed,  is  able  to  find  ita 
own  error  of  oolhrnation.  Soch  is,  and  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  with 
regard  to  size  and  accuracy,  the  Dublin  Circle  of  8  feet  diameter  made  by 
Kamsden  and  Herge, 
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iilitudes,  and  dso  lietween  its  meridioDal  aad  western^  Two 
methods  then  present  themselves,  by  which  the  meridian  may  be 
found.  Half  the  difference  of  degrees,  &c.  on  the  azimuth  circle 
of  the  instrument,  between  any  two  equal  altitudes  of  a  star,  is  the 
angular  distance  of  the  south  or  north  point,  from  the  eastern  or 
western  azimuth  of  the  star:  or,  half  the  difference  of  times 
elapsed  between  any  two  equal  altitudes  of  a  star,  is  the  .time 
that  the  star  is  on  the  meridian*  In  ieach  case,  we  are  able  to 
direct  the  telescope  (to  the  line  of  the  coUimation  of  which  the 
face  of  the  instrument  is  paralleD  towards  the  meridian :  and  as, 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  we  may  take  several  pairs  of  equal  alti- 
tudes, we  .are,  by  talung  the  mean  of  the  azimuths,  or  the  mean 
of  the  twos,  able  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  to  a  considerable  accuracy*. 

By  either  of  the  above  methods,  or  by  the  aid  of  both,  Astro- 
nomical quadrants  and.  circles,  such  as  are  furnished  with 
azimuth  circles,  may  be  placed,  nearly,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
By  means  of  such  instruments,  and  by  other  helps,  mural  quad- 
rants and  mural  circles  may  also  be  placed  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  The  operation  is  one  of  sope  nicety  and  is  most  accu- 
rately perfoi^ned  by  the  aid  of  the  Tratisit  histrumtnty  previously 
adjusted  to  move  in  the  plaiie  of  the  meridian.  We  will  now,  then, 
proceed  to  explain  the  Tran^  Telescope,  or  Transit  Instrument  f» 

Let  AD  represent  a  telescope  fixed,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
figure,  to  an  horizontal  axis  formed  of  two  cones*  The  two  small 
e^ds  of  these  cones  are  ground  into  two  perfectly  equal  cylinders: 
which  cylindrical  ends  are  called  Pivots.  These  pivots  rest  on 
two  angular  bearings,  in  form  like  the  upper  part  of  a  Y,  and  de- 
nominated Y's.     The  Y's  are  placed  in  two  dove-tailed  brass 

*  We  may,  for  the  above  purposes,  use  the  Sun  and  observe  his  equal 
altitudes  and  azimuths.  As  we  cannot  pretend  to  bisect  his  centre,  by  a 
wire  of  the  telescope,  we  must  make  our  times  of  observation,  those  in 
which  the  limbs  of  the  Sun  are  in  contact  with  the  wires  of  the  instru- 
ment. Since  the  Sun  does  not,  like  a  star,  describe  a  parallel  of  declina- 
tion, there  must  be  some  small  correction  made,  for  his  changes  of  decli- 
nation, /during  the  intervals  of  observing  either  equal  pairs  of  azimuths  or 
equal  pairs  of  altitudes. 

t  Instttimenl  des  Passages, 


gfoovei  futened  Id  two  tlone  piUara  E  koA  W,  a&  aracted  m  tcr 
be  perfecll;  steady.     One  of  the  groovea  U  horizontal,- the  other 


vertical,  so  tha^  by  meana  of  screws,  one  eod  of  the  axis  may  be 
pushed  a  Uttle  forwards  or  backwards,  and  the  other  end  niay  be 
ddier  slightly  depressed  or  elevated.  Which  two  small*  move- 
ments are  necessary,  as  it  will  be  soon  explained,  for  two  adjust' 
ments  of  the  telescope. 

Let  E  be  called  the  eastun  pillar,  W  the  western.  On  the 
eastern  end  of  the  axis  is  fixed  (so  that  it  revolves  with  the  axis) 
an  index  n,  the  upper  part  of  which,  when  the  telescope  revolves, 
nearly  slides  along  the  graduated  face  of  a  circle,  attached,  as  it 
is  shewn  in  the  figure,  to  the  eastern  pillar.  The  use  of  this  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  to  adjust  the  telescope  to  the  zenith  or  polar  ' 
distance  (for  the  one  is  as  easily  done  as  the  other)  of  a  star  the 


*  The  movements  are  of  small  extent  since  they  are  only  subeervieot 
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trtosit  of  which  is  to  be  obserred.  Tfatts,  suj^ose  the  iodex  of 
n  to  be  tt  o  (in  the  upper  part  of  the  circle)  when  tibe  telescope  in 
horizontal :  then,  by  elevating  the  telescope,  the  index  of  n  is 
moved  downwards  :  suppose  the  position  to  be  that  represented 
in  the  figure,  then  the  number  of  degrees  between  o  and  what 
the  index  of  n  marks,  is  the  altitude  of  the  telescope :  or,  we 
may  so  graduate  the  circle  that  the  index  shall  mark  the  telescope's 
zenith  distance :  or,  if  we  make  the  o,  the  beginning  of  the 
graduation,  to  belong  to  that  position  of  the  telescope  in  which  it 
is  directed  to  the  pole,  the  number  of  degrees,  &c.  between  o 
and  any  other  position  of  the  index,  will  mark  either  the  telescope's 
polar  distance,  or,  if  we  please,  may  be  made  to  mark  the 
telescope's  declination ;  the  telescope,  in  all  these  cases,  being 
supposed  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  meridism. 

There  are  several  other  pacts  and  contrivances,  belonging  to 
the  instrument,  not  shewn  in  the  Figure :  for  instance,  one  of  the 
cones  is  hollowed,  and,  opposite  the  orifice,  there  is  placed,  in  the 
pillar,  a  lamp  which,  throwing  its  light  on  a  plane  speculum, 
placed  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
illuminates  the  cross-wires.  It  is  usual,  also,  in  large  transits  to 
have  counterpoises  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  pivots  of  the 
axis  on  the  Y's  is  relieved.  We  wiU  now  explain  the  three  pria- 
cipal  adjustments  of  the  transit. 

1'^,  To  make  the  axis,  on  which  the  telescope  moves,  hori* 
sontal. 

9f^,  To  make  the  l»e  of  eoUimataon  move  in  a  great  vertical 
circle,  or,  which  is  the  «aiBe  thiog,  to  make  it  perpendicubr  to 
the  horizontal  axis. 

S\  To  make  it  move  in  that  vertical  circle  which  h  the  me- 
ridian. 

The  &TBt  adjuatment  is  effected  by  neaas  of  a  level ;  and  ia 
the  %ttne  of  p.  71>  it  is  inteaded  to  represent  the  level  (Xr)  as 
hanging,  by  means  of  its  upright  arras,  (bent,  however,  in  Aeir 
upper  exitremities)  on  the  two  pivots  of  the  axis.  The  principle, 
howovw,  and  node  of  rendering  any  axis  horizontal,  by  meana 
of  a  level,  may  be  best  explained  by  the  subjoined  Figure. 

In  this  Figure,  the  spirit-level  (including  in  that  term,  the 
brass  tube  that  partly  envelopes  it^  the  faorizontd  bar  to  which  it 
is  affixed,  and  the  two  vertical  arms  by  which  it  is  hung  on  any 
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cylinder  or  rod)  is  represented  as  hanging  on  a  straight  cylinder 
ab,  the  end  towards  a  lying  on  a  crotchet  which  is  capable  of 
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being  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw  B.  The  end  A  of  the  tube 
AD,  which  contains  the  level,  is  also  capable  of  being  lowered 
or  raised  by  means  of  a  screw  at  A,  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  Figure. 

If  a  6  were  horizontal,  and  the  tube  of  the  spirit-level  were 
parallel  to  ab,  then  the  bubble  would  occupy  the  middle,  or, 
the  two  extremities  of  the  bubble  would  be  equidistant  from  the 
centre,  and  would  be,  for  instance,  at y*  and  e.  The  same  thing 
would  happen  if  the  level  were  reversed,  that  is,  if  it  were  taken 
t>ff  the  rod,  turned  round,  and  again  himg  on,  so  that  D  in  the 
second  position,  should  occupy  the  place  that  A  did  itk  the  firsts  or 
ahould  be  to  the  right  hand*  But,  if  a  ft  should  not  be  horizo^al, 
the  above  circumstances  Cannot  take  place.  Suppose  the  end  a 
to  be  lotoer  than  the  end  b,  then  if  the  level  should  not  be 
parallel  to  u  b,  the  bubble  might  still  stand  in  the  middle,  by  the 
end  at  A  being,  by  a  certain  quantity,  higher  than  the  end  at  B, 
Bnt  on  reversing  the  level,  the  bubble  cannot  occupy  itd  middle, 
since  then  the  lower  part  of  the  rod  a  b  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
level  would  both  be  situated  to  the  right  hand.  The  bubble, 
however,  may  not  stand  in  the  middle  from  two  causes,  the  want 
of  horizontality  inab,  and  the  want  of  paralielisni  to  it  in  the 
tube  contained  between  AD, 

If  the  level  were  parallel  to  ab:  and  the  extremity  of  the 
bubble,  instead  of  being  at  e,  should  be  at  A,  on  reversing  the 
level,  the  other  extremity  of  the  bubble  (which  by  the  reversion 
would  be  towards  a)  would  be  at  k,  fk  being  equal  to  eh.  But 
suppose  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  extremity 
of  the  bubble,  on  reversing  the  level,  is  at  n,  then  the  circum- 
stance of  the   bubble  not  standing  at  the  two  points  e  and/,. 
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cannot  arise  solely  from  the  end  a  being  higher  than  i,  but  the 
level  cannot  be  parallel  to  a  b,  and,  in  the  case  we  have  put,  the 
end  at  A  must  be  lower  than  the  end  at  D  :  when  the  level  then  is 
in  the  second  or  the  reversed  position,  so  elevate  the  end  at  A,  by 
means  of  the  screw  ji,  that  the  extremity  of  the  bubble  shall 
descend  from  n  and  occupy  a  plSce  intermediate  to  fi  and  k, 
and  then  the  level  is  made  parallel  to  ab\  this  is  the  first  adjust- 
ment. Next,  by  means  of  the  screw  B,  so  depress  the  end  a  *, 
that  the  extremities  of  the  bubble  shall  be^  (as  they  ought  to  be, 
ef  being  the  length  of  the  bubble)  at  e  and  y*;  then  is  a  6 
adjusted  or  made  horizontal :  this  second  adjustment  completes 
the  operation. 

In  the  preceding  reasonings,  ab  has  been  considered,  (the 
whole  of  it,)  as  cylindrical.  But  this  is  not  necessary  :  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  its  extremities  at  a  and  b  (the  pivots),  x>n  ^hich  the  level 
is  hung,  be  equal  cylinders,  the  axes  of  which  lie  in  the  same 
straight  line.  The  intermediate  parts  of  the  axis  of  the  transit 
between  the  pivots^  may  be  of  any  form  :  they  may  be  formed,  as 
they  generally  are,  of  two  cones.  The  preceding  process,  then, 
will  render  the  axis  of  the  transit  horizontal ;  the  level,  whether  in 
its  primary  or  in  its  reversed  position,  being  supposed  to  be  hung 
on  the  equally  cylindrical  pivots. 

The  axis  being  now  horizontal,  the  next  operation  is  to  make 
the  line  of  collimation  describe  a  great  vertical  circle,  or,  which  is 
DOW  the  same  thing,  to  make  the  line  of  collimation  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  transit. 

'  The  telescope  ^D  (p.  71.)  is  furnished,  like  the  telescope  of 
the  quadrant,  with  a  system  of  cross-wires  placed  in  the  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass.  Suppose  the  wires  so  placed  that  the 
line  of  collimation  (see  p.  61,)  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  transit.  If  then  a  small  and  well-defined  object  be  bisected 
by  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires,  it  will  still  be  bisected  when  the 
transit  is  lifted  off  its  angular  bearings,  reversed  and  directed  to 
the  object;  that  is,  illustrating  our  meaning  by  the  Figure  of 

*  The  end  of  tlie  cylinder  at  a  rests  upon  an  angular  bearing  (it  might 
have  been  a  Y),  placed  in  a  groove,  and  capable  of  being  moved  vertically 
by  the  screw  at  B.  This  part  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  brief  description  of  page  71* 
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p.  71,  if  the  end  of  the  axis  carrying  the  index  n  which  is 
placed  on  the  eastern  F  should  be  placed  on  the  western.  Let 
now  the  wires  be  deranged^  so  that  their  intersection  is  moved, 
not,  as  in  the  former  case,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  *,  but  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  and  suppose  it  moved  a  little 
towards  the  east.  In  this  case,  the  object  before  bisected  is  no 
longer  so,  but  will  be  seen  in  the  field  of  view  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  present  centre  of  the  cross- wires.  Reverse  the  telescope, 
then  the  centre  will  be  towards  the  west  and  the  original  object 
will  be  seen  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  centre  :  as  much  towards 
the  east  as  it  was  before  towards  the  west.  If  therefore  there 
should  be  two  objects  or  marks  (on  the  horizon,  for  mstance,) 
bisected  by  the  centre  of  the  wires  in  the  two  positions  of  the 
transit,  the  correction  or  adjustment  of  the  line  of  collimation 
would  consist  in  moving  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires  half  way 
towards  that  object  which  is  not  on  the  centre.^ 

But  the  moving  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires,  half  way  towards 
an  object,  is  a  matter  of  guess  aad  not  of  certainty.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  moving  the  centre,  we  have  adjusted  it 
rightly,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  that  angular  bearing,  or  Y, 
which,  (see  p.  71>)  by  means  of  an.  horizontal  groove  and  screw, 
we  can  move,  together  with  the  pivot  of  the  axis,  in  azimuth.  So 
move  these  then,  that  the  object,  to  which  we  have  already  made 
the  centre  to  approach  half  way,  may  be  e:|^actly  bisected  by  that 
centre.  Reverse  the  transit,  and  the  object  and  centre  are  either 
coincident,  or  very  nearly  so.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  again,  by 
their  proper  motion^  move  the  centre  of  the  wires  half  way  towards 
- — 

*  We  have  supposed,  in  the  quadrant,  the  derangement  of  the  centre  of 
the  cross-wires  to  be  made  in  the  pliane  of  a  vertical  circle ;  or,  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  if  meridional  altitudes  are  to  be  taken :  for  such  derange* 
ment  is  the  essential  one :  a  small  deviation  or  derangement  to  the  east  or 
west  would  very  slightly  affect  the  determination  of  Ae  altitude.  But  in 
the  transit  instrument  the  reverse  is  the  case  :  the  essential  derangement 
is  that  which  moves  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires  to  the  east  or  west  of  the 
meridian,  and  which  makes  the  star  to  appear  to  pass  the  meridian  too  late 
or  too  soon.  A  small  derangement  of  the  cross-wires  in  the  direction  of 
the  meridian,  is  of  no  consequence,  since  such  derangement  will  neither 
accelerate  nor  retard  the  star's  transit. 
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the  obj^t  aod  move  it  the  oth^  half  way  hy  th^  8<3*«w  that  acts 
on  the  axis  *•  Reverse  the  instrument,  and  again,  if  it  be  necessary, 
repeat  the  above  operations. 

By  these  means,  after  a  few  trials,  we  are  snre  of  making  the 
line  of  coUimation,  or  axis  of  vision,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  transit ;  and,  when  that  is  effected,  the  cross-wires  are  no 
longer  to  be  meddled  with,  although  we  must  continue  to  use  the 
above  horizontal  movement  of  the  axis  (see  pp.  7\,  &c.)  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  line  of  colUmation  in  the  plane  of  Uie 
meridian.  That  line  now  moves  in  a  vertical  circle,  and  produced 
passes  through  the  zenith :  it  is  farther  necessary  to  make  it  pass 
through  the  pole. 

The  transit  instrument,  (that  which  in  the  preceding  pages  we 
have  spoken  oO  is  supported  between  two  fixed  pillars.  It 
must  be  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  the  meridian  (the  direction 
of  the  meridian  being  known,  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  some  of  the  methods  described  in  pp.  6Q,  8cc.)  and  to  need 
only  some  alight  adjustments  (o  place  it  there  exactly.  It  would  be 
easy  to  effect  this  were  the  pole  star  exactly  in  the  pole ;  for,  then, 
\t  would  be  only  requisite  to  bisect  that  star  by  the  middle  vertical 
cross-wire.  But  the  pole  star  being,  in  fact,  a  circumpolar  one, 
we  must  compute,  by  means  of  existing  Tables  and  observations, 
(for  the  question  is  not  now  concerning  the  independent  derivation 
of  all  Astronomical  Elements  from  first  principles)  the  time  of  its 
transit,  and,  at  that  computed  time,  iiiecl  the  star  by  the  middle 
vertical  wire.  By  these  methods  we  may  place  the  transit  very 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

We  will  now  shew  how  to  place  it  there  more  exactly  by  means 
either  of  the  polar,  or  of  any  other  circumpolar  star. 

The  axis  beiqg  horizontal,  the  optical  axis  perpendicular  to  it 
passes  through  the  zenith :  let  ZPH  be  the  true  meridian  and 

I 

*  It  is  plain  that  the  horizontal  or  azimuthal  motion  given  to  the  Y  and 
pivot,  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  collimation.  The 
adjustment  is  solely  effected  by  the  screw  (or  other  contrivance)  that 
gives  motion  to  the  cross-wires.  The  motion  we  can  give  to  the  axis  only 
enables  us  to  ascertain  whether  the  last  adjustment  we  have  made  with 
the  cross-wires  be  sufficiently  exact,  or  whether  a  farther  one  be  necessary-. 
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Zim  th«  vertical  circle  described  bj  the  optical  axis  or  line  of 


collimation  :  then  Hm,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  at  Z, 
IS  the  deviation  of  the  Transit  from  the  meridian. 

Let  ss's^a  represent  the  circle  described  by  a  circumpolar 
star,  which  is  neen,  through  the  transit  telescope,  at  a  its  inferior 
passage,  and  at  8  its  superior.  Now,  when  the  Transit  is  not  in 
the  meridian,  the  time  from  o- 16  s  cannot  equal  the  time  from  s 
through  s  and  s''  to  a :  for,  P  being  the  pole,  the  former  time  is 
P*  9s)  proportional  to  the  angle  crPi*  or 

180*  -    Z  sPi  ^   I  <7PA 
the  latter  to 

180®  +    Z  8P8   +    Z  aP^'. 

Hence^  if  the  interval  between  the  inferior  and  superior 
passage  should  be  less  than  the  interval  between  the  superior  and 
inferior,  the  plane  in  which  the  Transit  moves  from  the  zenith  to 
the  north  of  the  horizon  (P  being  the  north  pole)  is  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  true  meridian. 

But,  in  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  deviation^rom  the 
observed  difference  of  intervals  between  the  passages,  we  must 
compute  the  angles 

3P5'  or  sP2,  and  <rPff, 
now, 

sm.  iPZ  s?  sm.  sZP  x  -: — —  , 

sm.  jP  5 

sin.  o-PH^sin.  cPZ'ss,  sin.  ^ZP  X     .   '     — . 

sin.  P  <i 

Let    z  iZP  (measured  by  Hni)  =^  Z, 

Ps    ?;=    Po^   =   TT, 

the  latitude  of  the  place  ( ;s  HP)  :^  L, 
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then  since  Z,  or  the  deviation  from  the  meridian,  is,  bj  the  con«^ 
ditions,  very  small,  we  have,  nearly, 

sin.  Z  ^=  Z, 
Zs  =  ZP^-Ps  =  90^  -  {L+ir\ 
Z<r  =  ZP  +  Ps  =  90^  -  (L— tt), 

consequently,  sPZ  (which  is,  nearly,  =  its  sine) 

y    cos.  (L+tt)      ^,         r       4.  '      T\ 

:=  /6  . : =  Z  (cos.  -L  cot,  -jt—  sm.  JUK 

Sm.  TT 
1       T»Tr         *y     COS.  (L— fl")         ^,  ^  .      .        T 

and  (rFH=  Z . : =  Z (cos.  i  cot.  tt  +  sm.  X). 

sm.  IT 

Hence,  the  time  from  o-  to  «s  180^— 23^  cos.  X  cot.  tt, 
and  from  5  to<r=  180^+2-2  cos.  X^cot.  tt. 
Let  the  former  time    =  \9^  —   A, 
the  latter  =  Jfi**  +    A  ; 

then^  since  180^  (see  pp.  9>  10.)  is  the  angular  measure,  or  ex- 
ponent of  12  hours  of  sidereal  time, 

12^—   A   =  12**  -  2  2 .  c<Js.  X  .  cot.  IT, 
12*'  +    A   =  12*'  +  22. COS.  X  .cot.  -TT, 
whence 

A 

z= -- 

2co8.  X  .cot.  tt' 
or,  (see  I¥ig.  p.  18.) 

=   — .  sec.  Li  tan.  tt, 
2 

and^  the  logarithmic  formula  will  be  (see  Trig,  p.  190 

A 
log.  Z  =  log.  —  +  log.  sec.  X  +  log.  tan.  ir  — '  20, 

2 

which  is  the  substance  of  the  Rule  that  is  given  by  Wollaston  at 
p.  74,  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Fasciculus  Astronomicus. 

As    an  example  to  this  formula,  let   the  observed   star  be 

the  pole  star,  with  a  north  polar  distance  equal  to  1^  39^  25^^05, 

rAod,  the  place  of  observation,  Cambridge,  assuming  its  latitude 
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to  be  5^  12'  36" :  and  let  A ,  the  difference  of  the  intervals  of 
the  transits^  equal  7"  22*  (=  442*) :  we  have  then 

log.  221 =     2.3443923 

log.  sec.  52^  12'  36"  .  .  =  10.2127030 
log.  tan.     1°  39'  25".05  =    8.4513064 

21.0084017 
Hence,  log.  jS  =  1.0084017> 

and   ^Z  =  10'.195. 

The  result  is  here  expressed  in  time,  as  it  must  needs  be  from 
the  expression  of  p.  78,  1.  18,  if  A  be  so  expressed.  It  may, 
however,  (should  it  be  thought  necessary)  be  expressed  in  mea- 
sures of  space  or  of  angular  distance  :  for,  since  24  hours  of 
sidereal  time  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  be  360^,  1^  will  equal 
15°,  1"  will  equal  15',  and  1'  will  equal  15" :  and,  consequently, 

ia'.195  must  equal  101.95"  +  -  (101.95"), 

2 

or  2!  32".925,  which  will  be  the  value  of  the  deviation  of  the 
line  of  coUimation  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Nothing,  however^  is  gained  (if  we  look,  in  the  present  case, 
to  the  practical  convenience  of  the  thing)  by  this  conversion  of  a 
measure  in  time  into  an  angular  measure  :  for  the  approach  of  the 
plane,  in  which  the  line  of  coUimation  is,  to  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  is  effected  (see  p.  71.)  by  means  of  a  screw:-  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the  head  of  this  screw  to  be  graduated 
like  that  in  the  figure  of  p.  55.  Let  the  time  of  the  transit  of  an 
equatoreal  star  over  the  middle  vertical  wire  be  noted  on  a  par- 
ticular day.  Alter  the  inclination  of  the  plane^  in  which  the  line 
of  coUimation  moves,  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  by  turning 
the  screw  once  round,  and  observe,  the  next  day,  the  time  of 
the  star's  transit:  suppose  the  difference  of  the  times  of  transit,  on 
the  two  successive  days,  to  amount  to  two  seconds,  then  will  one 
revolution  of  the  adjusting  screw  be  equal  to  two  seconds,  half  a 
revolution  to  one  second,  one  eighth  of  a  revolution  to  one  quarter 
of  a  second,  and  so  on  :  so  that,  having  thus  once  obtained  the 
value  of  the  motion  of  the  adjusting  screw  we  may  immediately 
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y 

apply   it  to  the  result  of  Z^  expressed  in  time»  (see  p.  79*)# 

and  correct,  accordingly,  the  Transit's  deviation. 

It  appears  then,  from ,  the  preceding  computation,  that  a 
deviation  of  about  10  seconds  of  time,  in  the  transit  telescope 
from  the  plane  of  the  meridian  causes  the  time,  between  the 
inferior  and  superior  transit  of  the  pole  star,  to  differ^  from  the 
time  between  the  superior  and  inferior  transit,  by  about  7  minutes. 
The  difference,  it  is  probable,  will  not  be  the  same  in  another 
circumpolar  star.  Let  us  exambe  what  it  will  be  in  Capelloi  the 
north  polar  distance  of  which  in  January  1,  18199  was  44^  19^  53'\ 
and  which,  consequently,  passes  the  meridians  of  Greenwich 
and  Cambridge  to  the  south  of  their  zeniths.  In  this  case  (esti-- 
mating  separately  the  angles  sPZ,  rrPH),  we  have 

r%t¥  «y     COS.  (i  +  7r)  ^  yr    I       X 

sFZ=  —  Z  . : -*— 2e  -^  Z.  COS.  (L  +  ir)  co-sec  if, 

sm*  IT 

L  =  52®  12'  36^ 

9r  =  44    19  53  ...  .  log.  co-sec  =10.1556425 

96    32  29  ...  .  log.  COS. . .  =  9.0566035 
A  r=  10.195  ....  log =    1.0084017 


i«toa 


20.2206477 
.-.  log.  iPZ  a  .2206477, 
and  sPZ  =  l".662: 
for  the  inferior  passage  of  Capella^ 

<rPH  =  14".452. 

It  appears  then  from  the  above  results  that  although  the  phme, 
ia  which  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  transit  telescope  moves, 
deviates  more  than  10  seconds  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  yet 
the  time  of  passing  the  middle  vertiod  vrire,  at  the  superior 
passage  of  Capella,  differs  but  very  little  (1\662)  from  the  time 
of  passing  the  meridian ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious  :  Capelia  in 
its  upper  passage,  passes  near  the  zenith,  and  the  line  of  colli- 
mation, by  means  of  previous  adjustments,  describes  a  great 
vertical  circle,  and,  consequently,  passes  through  the  zenith. 
But  the  case  is  different  with  the  inferior  passage ;  at  that,  the 
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time  of  paasing  the  middle  vertical  wire  differs  from  the  time  of 
passing  the  meridian  by  14*.459. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  the  difference  between  the  intervala 
of  the  successive  transits^  we  have 

the  time  from  o-  to  «  =  12^  —  14' .452  +  1V662, 
from  «  to  <r=«  12**  +  14*.452  -  1*.662, 

and,  consequently,  the  difference  of  times  equals 

28^.904  —  3«.324,  or  25V58. 

But  with  the  pole  star  the  difference  arising  from  the  same 
deviation  of  the  transit  telescope  (1(/.195)  amounted  to  442f. 
This  latter  star  then,  if  all  other  things  were  equal,  is  much 
better  adapted  than  Capella,  or  than  any  other  circumpolar  star 
{provided  its  north  polar  distance  exceeds  that  of  the  pole  star) 
to  adjust,  by  the  preceding  method,  the  transit  telescope  to  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

But  there  are  circumstances  attending  the  pole  star  that 
detract  from  this  superiority.  The  slowness  of  its  motion  is 
such  that  it  is  difficult  to  note  the  exact  time  of  its  bisection  by 
the  middle  vertical  wire  of  the  telescope.  There  must  always 
be  some  uncertainty  on  this  head  :  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  and  the  fineness  of  the  wires 
that  are  placed  in  the  common  focus  of  the  object  and  eye- 
glasses. In  smaU  Transits  the  star  is  hid  for  some  seconds 
behind  the  wire.  In  the  late  transit  instrument*  of  Greenwich, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  time  was  esteemed  at  about  2  seconds  :  in 

*  The  transit  iDstrument  used  by  Bradley  and  Maskelyne  was  made 
in  1750  by  Bird,  was  eight  feet  in  length,  had  an  aperture  limited  to  an 
inch  and  half,  and  magnified  50  times.  After  Dollond's  discovery  of  the 
different  relations  which  rays  of  light  bear  to  different  kinds  of  glass,  but 
possessing  the  same  mean  power  of  refraction,  an  achromatic  object-glass, 
of  2~  inches  diameter,  was  substituted  instead  of  the  original  one,  the 
eye-glasses  were  changed,  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope 
increased  to  eighty  times.  The  present  transit  telescope  put  up  July  16, 
iai6,  was  made  by  Troughton,  is  ten  feet  in  length,  has  an  object-glass 
of  five  inches  diameter,  and  will  magnify  distinctly  with  a  power  of  300. 
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the  present  transit  instrument,  it  is  reduced  to  about  1  second  *• 
But  this  uncertainty  will,  it  is  plain,  be  reduced  within  narrower 
limits,  by  observing  with  stars  that  have  greater  north  polar 
distances.  The  time  which  an  eqtiatoreal  star  takes  in  passing 
over  a  given  interval,  is  to  the  time  which  Polaris  takes  in  passing 
over  the  same  interval,  nearly,  as  183  is  to  6000,  or  as  1  is  to  33. 
And  in  such  proportion  will  the  uncertainty,  respecting  the  precise 
time  of  a  star's  transit,  be  reduced* 

But  the  above  circumstance,  the  slowness  of  the  motion  of  the 
pole  star,  only  renders  that  star  less  convenient  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  for  adjusting  the  plane  in  which  the  line  of  coUimation 
moves  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It  is  sdll,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  convenient  star  to  be  made  use  of. 

On  principles,  like  the  preceding,  is  founded  a  method  for 
bringing  the  Transit  into  the  plane  of  the  meridian  by  means  of 
the  pole  star,  and  of  another  star  which  passes  the  meridian  near 
the  zenith  of  the  place  of  observation.  Capella,  for  instance,  aa 
we  have  seen,  is,  in  our  latitudes,  under  such  predicaments.  Now 
in  its  superior  passage,  such  a  star,  should  the  Transit  deviate, 
only  slightly,  from  the  meridian,  would  pass  the  meridian  vety 
nearly  (see  p.  80,)  at  the  time  of  its  passing  the  middle  vertical 
wire  of  the  telescope.  Assume  it  to  pass  exactly,  and  then  (that 
is,  when  the  star  is  on  the  middle  wire)  make  the  clock  denote 
the  right  ascension  of  Capella,  known  from  Catalogues  and 
Astronomical  Tables  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  practice, 
note  how  much  the  clock  diiFers  from  the  registered  right  as- 
cension. Next  observe  the  clock  when  the 'pole  star  is  on  the 
vertical  wire.  The  time  shewn  by  the  clock  cannot  be  the  right 
ascension  of  the  pole  star,  or  the  interval  of  time  between 
Capella  and  the  pole  star  being  on  the  vertical  wire,  cannot  be 
the  right  ascension  of  the  latter  star,  or  the  difference  of  the 
catalogued  right  ascensions  of  the  two  stars,  because  the  transit 
instrument  is   not    in   the   plane   of  the   meridian.     Compute 


*  These  assertions  are  not  to  be  taken  absolutelj  and  according  to  the 
letter.  The  estimation  of  the  time  which  a  star  hangs  on  the  wire,  or 
takes  in  passing  the  wire,  will  vafy  with  circumstances ;  the  state  of  the 
air,  the  time  of  day,  the  brightness  and  magnitude  of  the  star,  &c. 
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■ccordbg  to  the  difFerence  of  the  right  ascensions  of  the  pole 
star  as  shewn  by  the  cloek^  and  as  expressed  in  catalogues,  the 
deviation  of  the  transit  instrument  (see  pp.  ^^,  8cc.)  and  adjust  it 
accordingly.  The  instrument  so  adjusted  wiU  be  very  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

It  will  be  not  exactly  adjusted,  because  Capella,  although 
very  nearly  on  the  meridian,  when  on  the  vertical  wire,  was  not 
there  exactly.  If,  as  in  the  Figure  of  p.  77>  the  telescope 
directed  towards  the  pole^  moves  in  a  plane  to  the  east  of  die 
meridian,  then  Capella,  in  its  superior  passage,  will  be  on  the 
vertical  wire  of  the  telescope^  after  it  has  passed  the  meridian. 
Suppose  the  error  of  time,  as  computed  in  p.  80^  to  be  L*.66, 
and  the  right  ascension  of  Capella  to  be  5^  3"^  1 1' :  then  the 
clock,  when  Capella  is  on  the  middle  wire,  ought  not  to  denote 
5h  3a  jj.^  ^^^  ^h  3m   1^.66.-^   Xhe  clock,   therefore,  by  the 

rule  (see  p.  82,)  is  made  too  slow :  suppose  then  the  clock, 
Polaris  being  on  the  vertical  wire  of  the  Transit*,  to  denote 
50"  tf ,  the  catalogued  right-ascension,  being  56*  18'.  ff"  18* 
would,  by  the  rule  (see  p.  82,)  be  the  error  of  time  from 
which  the  deviation  of  the  transit  is  to  be  computed,  whereas 
Cr  IS*  -  1*. 66,  or  6"  16" .44  oug^t  to  be  the  error,  which,  so 
taken,  would  cause  a  slight  difference,  and  a  very  slight  one, 
in  the  resulting  quantity  of  the  Transit's  deviation.  This  slight 
difference  must  be  got  rid  of  by  a  renewed  process  of  computa- 
tion and  adjustment. 

The  line  of  coUimation  being  now  supposed,  by  means  of  the 
previous  adjustments,  to  describe  a  great  circle  passing  bolh 
through  the  pole  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  zenith  of  the  observer, 
the  transit  instrument  is  in  a  fit  state  to  note  the  passages  of 
stars  cross  the  meridian.  A  star  poisei  the  meridian  at  the 
instant  it  is  coincident  with  a  the  centre  of  the  ccosa  wires: 
but  if  de  were  truly  vertical,  a  star  on  any  point  o£  de  would  he 
on  the  meridian.  It  is  desirable  then  to  make  d  e  vertical,  since 
then  we  should  have  the  power  of  observing  the  star's  transit  on 
any  part  of  de.     This  may  be  thus  effected.     Direct  the  transit 


*  Transit,  transit  instrument,  transit  telescope,  are  used  in  these  pages 
to  denote  the  same  thing. 
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telescope  to  some  well-defined  small  object,  so  that  it  is  buecUd 


by  some  point  of  de.  Move  the  telescope  round  its  horizontal  axis 
and  observe  whether  the  same  object  is  bisected  by  every  part  of 
de,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  runs  along  the  wire  de.  If  it 
does,  the  wire  is  vertical,  or  the  middle  wire  is  also  a  meridional 
wire.  If  it  happen  otherwise,  the  wire  must  be  adjusted  till  die 
above  test  of  its  verHcaliiy  be  obtained. 

When  the  transit  instruments  are  large,  the  various  adjust- 
ments, that  have  been  described,  are  not  made ,  without  trouble 
and  difficulty.  But  the  results  now  exacted  of  large  transits  are 
of  such  nicety  that  we  cannot  rely  on  observations  except  we  are 
assured  that,  at  the  times  of  making  them,  the  instruments  were 
properly  adjusted.  The  transit  instrument,  then,  requires  a  daily 
and  continued  examination.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repe* 
tition  of  troublesome  verifications,  two  marks  are  set  up,  one  to 
the  north,  the  other  to  the  south,  and  their  places  determined  by 
means  of  the  middle  and  meridional  wire.  The  marks  used  at 
Oreenvrich  are  vertical  stripes  of  white  paint  on  a  black  ground, 
on  buildings  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Observatory. 
They  ate  first  placed  by  means  of  the  instrument  adjusted  to  the 
meridian,  and  then  are  subsequently  used  to  bring  the  instru- 
ment into  the  meridian,  should  it  become  deranged. 

But,  besides  the  middle  or  meridional  wire,  it  is  usual  to  place 
on  each  side  of  it  and  at  equal  distances  from  it,  parallel  side 
wires.  Their  use  is  to  check  the  observation  at  the  middle  wire, 
and  to  supply  its  place,   should  it  become  defective  by  inter- 
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Tening  clouds  or  other  accidents.  The  old  Transit  at  Greenwich 
(see  p.  81,)  had  four  side  wires,  and,  therefore,  in  all,  five 
wires.  The  present  Transit  has  7*  There  are  five  wires  repre- 
sented in  the  subjoined  Figure,  and  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.    If 


1  and  5  are  equidistant  firom  3  the  middle  wire,  half  the  sum  of 
the  times  at  1  and  5  will  be  the  time  at  3 :  and  adding  together 
the  times  at  1,  3  and  5,  one  third  of  their  sum  will  the  mean  time 
of  transit  cross  the  middle  wire.    Hie  like  will  take  place  with 
the  wires  2,  4,  if  these  be  at  equal  distances  from  3.     And  if  we 
add  together  the  five   times   of  the  star*s    passage  cross   the 
wires  1,  2^  3,  4,  5,  and  take  one-fifth  of  the  sum,  the  result  will 
be  the  mean  time  of  the  star's  passage  over  the  meridional  wire. 
Let  ^  be  the  time  at  the  middle  wire;  t--9(f,  t-^Aff^  the 
respective  times  at  the  wires  2  and  1,  t-l"2Cf,  t+AXf,  at  the 
wires  4  and  5  :  then  the  sum  is  5^  and  one-fifth  is  t,  the  time  at 
the  middle  wire:  and  if  the  cases  in  practice  were  like  this, 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  side  wires.     But  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  not  able  to  note  absolutely  the  times  at  the  several  wires. 
It  is  probable  no  beat  of  the  pendulum  will  happen  exactly 
when  the  star  is  on  a  wire.    The  beat  of  the  pendulum  may 
happen  just  b^ore  the  star  reaches  a  wire,  and  the  next  beat 
after  the«Aar  has  quitted  the  wire.    The  observer  then  is  obliged, 
in  default  of  odier  means,  to  estimate,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  the  fraction  of  a  second  at  which  the  star  was  on 
the  wire :  which  estimation  must  needs  be  somewhat  uncertain 
and  erroneous.     A  tenth  of  a  second  may  be  put  down  too 
much  at  one  wire,  and  too  littk  at  another :  but  it  is  probable 
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that  the  errors  wUl,  in  degree  at  least,  compensate  one  another,, 
and  that  the  mean  result  will  be  entitled  to  more  confidence 
than  a  single  observation  at  the  middle  wire. 

Thus  by  an  observation  made  in  1816  on  a  Ceti,  the  observer 
saw  the  star  a  little  to  the  left  of  wire  1  *  at  2*  51"  Ig" ;  at  the 
next  beat,  that  is,  at  the  13  seconds,  it  was  to  the  right  of  the 
wire,  and  judgmg  the  star's  distances,  to  the  left  and  right  at  the 
times  of  the  two  beats,  to  be  as  ?  to  3,  he  put  down  the  time  at 
the  wire  1  at 

fi*»  5r  IS".?. 
The  star  took  more  than  18  seconds  in  passing  to  the  second 
wire.  At  the  bfeat  of  the  thirty-first  second,  the  star  was  to  the 
left  of  the  wire  2,  at  the  thirty-second,  to  the  right,  and,  the 
distances  being  apportioned  as  before^  the  time  at  the  second 
wire  was  put  down  at 

2**  51"   31M: 
in  like  manner 

at  the  third  wire  at  fi**    51*   49^.4, 

at  the  fourth 2     52        7.6, 

at  the  fifth 2     52     2^.9. 

Here  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  wires  are  18.4,  18.3,  18.2L 
18.3,  a  little  different  the  one  from  the  other,  not  necessarily 
different  from  real  inequalities  in  the  respective  spaces  between 
the  wires,  but,  probably,  from  the  cause  assigned  above,  namely, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  observer  when  he  guesses  at  the  tenth  of 
a  second.  If  we  add  the  above  five  times  together,  their  sum 
amounts  to 

5  X  (2**  51")  +  24e".7, 
the  fifth  of  which  is 

2**    51"    49' .34. 

*  Since  objects  appear  inverted  through  the  telescopes  of  .Atftrdnomical 
instruments,  a  star  will  appear  to  enter  the  field  of  view  to  the  right  of  the 
extreme  wire  to.  the  right,  which,  in  the  preceding  figure,  would  cor- 
respond to  the  wire  5.  The  principle,  however,  of  the  explanation  is 
precisely  the  same  whether  the  object  is  seen  inverted,  or  in  its  natural 
position. 
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^e  time  at  the  middle  wire  *  was 

The  former  time,  the  mean  time,  is  probably  the  truer  time, 
aldiough  it  is  plain  that  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed  on  this 
head« 

The  intervals  between  the  wires  are  made  very  nearly  equal 
by  the  instrument  maker.  But  the  power  and  accuracy  of 
modem  transit  instruments  is  such  that  a  good  observer  will, 
from  his  observations,  be  able  to  discover  inequalities  in  the  in- 
tervak  not  otherwbe,  or  mechanically,  ascertainable.  The  in- 
tervab  are  examined,  and  their  values  in  seconds  of  time  found 
by  taking,  from  a  great  number  of  observations,  the  means  of  the 
times  a  certain  star  takes  in  passing  respectively  from  the  first  to 
the  second  wire,  from  the  second  to  the  third,  &c.  If,  as  is  fre- 
quendy  the  case,  the  intervals  are  unequal,  then,  in  estimating  the 


^  It  can  very  rarely  happen  that  the  minutes  of  the  time  at  the  middle 
wire  differ  from  the  minutes  of  the  deduced  mean  time.  For  that  reason, 
m  registering  the  several  times,  the  hours  and  minutes  are  only  once 
expressed  for  the  middle  wire,  it  being  sufficient  to  note  the  seconds  alone 
at  the  side  wires.    Thus,  the  above  results'are  thus  registered. 


I. 


12.7 


II. 
31.1 


SGddle  Wire. 
2^  51"  4y.4 


IV. 


7.6 


V. 


25.9 


Reduction  of  Wirei. 
.      49.34 


The  seconds  added  together  make  126.7 :  now,  if  we  divide  by  5,  the  first 

figure  of  the  seconds  would  be  2,  which  must  be  wrong,  since  the  number 

of  seconds  must  be,  what  it  is  in  the  middle  wire,  nearly  49 :  in  order  to 

make  the  first  figure  4,  we  must  add  120  (two  minutes)  to  126.7  :  the 

Mim  246.7  divided  by  5  gives  49.34 :  the  two  minutes  (120*)  added  come 

in  fact,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  wire ;  where  the  minutes  instead  of  51,  are 

52.  But,  as  it  is  plain,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  minutes. 

K  tfie  sum  of  the  seconds  added  together  and  divided  by  5  do  not  give 

the  first  figure,  the  same  as  the  first  figure  of  the  seconds  at  the  middle 

wire,  we  must  add  either  60,  or  120,  to  the  number  of  seconds  till  that 

fact  takes  place,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  right.     In  the  sixth 

column  entitied  the  Reduction  of  the  WireSy  the  mean  result  of  the  seconds 

is  put  down. 
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time  of  a  star's  transit  from  the  mean  of  the  times  at  the  several 
wires^  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inequalities  of  the 
intervals  *• 

We  subjoin  an  instance  or  two  from  the  Greenwich  Obser- 
vations of  1816  to  illustrate  the  preceding  matter. 


I. 

II. 

Middle  Wire. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

Reduct. 
of  Wires. 

sun. 

Nov.  3. 

1.4 
22.6 

20.0 
55.2 

21**  55"^  38V4 
0   29    27.5 

56.5 
0.0 

15.2 
32.5 

38.30 
27.56 

a  Aquarii. 
a  Cassiopes. 

Nov.  4. 

0.4 

18.4 

21     55    37.2 

55.7 

14.1 

37.16 

a  Aquarii. 

The  sum  of  the  seconds  at  the  five  wires  in  the  first  hori- 
zontal line  is  131.5  :  but  the  first  figure  of  the  seconds  (see 
Note  of  p.  87.)  must  be  3,  38'  being  the  seconds  at  the 
middle  wire.  We  must,  therefore,  add  60  to  131. 5^  in  order 
that  the  first  Figure  of  the  quotient  may  become  3,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, — 7-^=38.30  the  reduction  of  the  wires:  or,  the 

5 

mean  time  of  the  star's  transit  is 

21''  55"^  38' .30. 

Again,  the  sum  of  seconds  ii)  the  second  horizontal  line  is  137.8 : 
and  dividing  by  5  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  is  2,  which  is 
right,  (27  being  the  number  of  seconds  at  the  middle  wire)  or^  it 


^  Delambre  and  other  authors  give  rules. for  estimating  the  thickness 
of  the  wires,  and  for  allowing,  in  registering  the  observations,  for  such 
thickness.  But  it  is  the  practice  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  not  to 
make  any  allowance.    The  thickness  of  the  wire  used  in  the  new  transit 

is  ^ths  of  an  inch.  Which  is  a  thickness  greater,  if  we  rely  implicitly 
on  Dr.  Maskelyne's  statement  (see  vol.  III.  Greenwich  Observations, 
p.  339.)  ^s^  that  of  the  wires  in  the  old  transit;  which  is,  in  the  obser- 
vations just  alluded  to,  stated  at  looo^l^  ^^  ^^  ''^^h. 
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is  not  neeessary  to  add  either  60,  or  120,  to  157.8.  Accord- 
ingly, 

137.8        ^    £ 
o 

the  reduction  of  the  wires,  or  the  mean  transit  at  the  meridional 
wire  is  - 

In  the  third  column  the  sum  of  seconds  is  125.8 :  divide  by  6, 
and  the  first  figure  in  the  quotient  is  2,  but  it  ought  to  be  3,  since 
37  is  the  number  of  seconds  at  the  middle  wire,  add  therefore 
60,  and  then 

-  (185.8)  =a  37.  l6, 
5 

the  reduction  of  the  wires,  and  the  mean  time  of  transit  is 

21*'    55""  37M6. 

The  mean  time  is  expressed  to  the  hundredths  of  a  second. 
But  this  is  an  exactness  altogether  arithmetical,  or  which  results 
from  arithmetical  operations,  and  is,  in  no  wise,  connected  with 
any  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  observer  to  distinguish  such 
small  portions  of  time  *, 

The  intervals  between  the  several  wires,  as  estimated  from 
the  same  star  (a  Aquarii),  are  from  the  first  and  third  rows, 

18.6,     18.4,      18.1,     18.7, 
18.0,     18.8,      18.5,      18.4, 

so  that,  if  we  were  limited  to  these  two  observations,  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  the  intervals  between  the  wires 
were  equal  or  unequal. 

The  intervals  between  the  wires  from  the  observations  of 
a  Cassiopese  are 

32.6,     32.3,     32,5,     32.5, 

in  which,  the  intervals  appear  to  be  much  more  nearly  equal  than 
they  were  in  the  former  instances. 


*  "  Tarn  exigua  et  evanescentia  tempons  momenta. 

M 
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It  appears  from  tlie  above  examples  that  the  star  a  Cassiopes? 
is  almost  twice  as  long  in  passing  from  wire  to  wire  as  the  star 
a  Aquarii.  The  latter  star  is  near  the  equator,  its  north  polar 
distance  being  (in  1816)  about  Ql^  12'  30'^  whereas  the  north 
polar  of  a  Cassiopese  was,  at  the  same  period,  34^  28  23  . 
Now  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  time  of  a  star's  describing  small 
spaces  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  (such  as  the  intervals  of  the 
cross-wires  would  be)  varies  inversely  as  the  cosine  of  its  decli- 
nation.   For  let  P  represent  the  pole,  Pe^  Pf  two  arcs  of  QOP 


each.  Let  st  represent  the  interval  of  the  wires,  nearly,  bv 
reason  of  its  smallness,  coincident  with  srt.  Take  ey  =  st\ 
then  (see  pp.  9,  10.)  a  star  apparently  moves  from  s  to  t  in  the 
same  time  as  another  star  moves  from  e  iof  in. 

But  the  time  through  st  (=  the  time  through  ef)  sz  time 

ef      ,  ef 

through  eg  X  -s^  =  time  through  e  j  x  -^  = ,  nearly,  time  through 

C  Q  St 

radius 

ey  X : .     Hence^  if  the  time  through  eg,  that  is,  if  the 

co-sm*  se  ^      x  ^ 

time  of  an  equatoreal  star  moving  across  the  interval  e  j  be  given. 
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die  time  of  moving  across  an  equal  interval  (s  Ovaries  as 


co-sin.  se^ 


xar,  directly  as  the  secant  of  the  star's  declination. 

But  there  are  no  stars  exactly  in  the  equator,  and  conse- 
quently»  the  eqtuUoreal  interval  of  time,  through  a  space  equal  to 
st,  cannot  be  determined  by  direct  observation.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  determined  by  observing  the  time  that  any  known 
star  (a  Aquarii,  for  instance,)  takes  in  passing  that  interval,  and 
then  by  lessening  that  time  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  star's 
declination  to  radius.  Thiis  the  mean  time  of  a  Aquarii  passing 
an  interval  of  the  cross- wires  being  18*. 4,  the  time  of  an 
imaginary  equatoreal  star  passing  the  same  interval,  equals 

18* .4  X  COS.  (I*   12'  30")  =  18V395. 

This  is  the  quantity  from  one  star,  and,  if  we  employ  several 
stars,  we  shall  obtain,  from  a  mean  of  the  results,  a  result  of 
greater  exactness.  For  instance,  the  north  polar  distance  of 
a  Cygni  is  45^  22'  5",  that  of  a  Aquilae  is  81^  36^  42'',  and  the 
mean  times  which  these  stars  took  in  passing  the  interval  between 
two  successive  cross-wires*  were,  respectively,  25'. 8,  and  18'.55. 
Hence,  since  the  cos.  star's  declination  =  sin.  star's  N.  P.  D. 
we  have 

For  a  Cygni. 
log.  25.8.  .  .  .  =1.4116 
log.  sin.  45''  22'.  .  =9.8522 


1.2638  =  log.  18.35. 

For  a  Aquilse. 
log.  18.55..  .  =1.2683 
log.  sin.  81^36'.  .  =9.9953 

1.2636  =  log.  18.35. 

The  time  of  an  equatoreal  star's  passing  an  interval  between 
the  cross-wires,  being  thus  determined  by  computation,  from  the 
observed  times  of  known  stars,  but  not  in  the  equator,  the  times 
which  other  stars  will  take  in  passing  the  intervals  of  the  wires 
may  be  determined  by  increasing  the  equatoreal  time  in  the  ratio 
of  radius  to  the  cosine  of  declination,  or,  in  the  ratio  of  radius  to 
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the  sine  of  north  polar  distance.  Thus,  the  equatoreal  time  of 
passbg  the  interval  being  assumed  equal  to  18' .3,  the  times 
which  the  stars  /3  Draconis,  ft  Urss  Majoris,  the  north  polar 
distances  of  which  are  (in  1816),  respectively,  37°  33'  26", 
47°  34'  44'"^  will  take  in  passing  the  same  interval,  will  be 

18*.3  X  sec.(52^  26'  34"),  and  18'.3  sec.  (42®  25'  l6"). 


Hence, 

log.  18.3  ...... 

log.  sec.  52**  26' . 


1.2624 
10.2149 

1 1 .4773 


•  •  .  .  log*   lo.vi...*** 

....  log.  sec.  42"*  25' . 


1.2624 
10.1318 

11.3942 


Hence,  deducting  10,  the  logarithms  of  the  times  are  1.4773, 
and  1.3942,  and  the  numbers  30.01,  24.786:  which  times 
agree,  very  nearly,  with  the  following  observations  made  in 
Sept.  1816: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Stars. 

41.5 
54.6 

11.5 
19.5 

17**  25°*  41'.6 
10    10     44.1 

11.6 
9.0 

41.7 
3S.8 

jSDraconis. 
/ti  Ursas  Majoris. 

The  mean  intervitl,  in  time,  of  the  first  row  is  30^.05  and  of 
the  second  24'.775. 

The  pole  star  is  about  ten  minutes  in  passing  over  the  above 
intervals  *. 


*  ^  Dr.  Maskelyne  in  vol.  Ill,  of  his  Observations,  observes  that  the 
stars  generally  observed  (some  of  the  thirty-six  stars  of  his  catalogue)  and 
which  are  near  the  equator,  move  over  the  vertical  wire  (^^th  of  an 

inch  in  thickness)  in  about  ^ths  of  a  second.   Consequently,  the  pole  star, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  about  — 5-j~^TT'  or  about  4J 

lo»9  Id 

seconds  in  passing  the  vertical  wire,  or  would  appear  to  hang  on  the  wire 
for  about  that  time. 
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By  the  preceding  methods  and  computations  the  upright 
wires  of  the  transit  telescope  may  be  adjusted  vertically^  and  the 
intervals  between  the  wires  found  in  parts  of  sidereal  time.  For 
the  purpose  of  knowing  whether  the  wires,  which  ought  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  former,  are  strictly  horizontal,  direct  the  teles- 
cope towards  a  star  near  the  equator,  and  if  the  star  entering  at 
A  (the  telescope  is  supposed  to  reverse  its  objects)  rum  along  the 
Ay,  then  Ay  is  horizontal. 

This  test  of  the  horizontality  of  the  cross-wire,  is  literally 
true  only  with  respect  to  a  star  situated  in  the  equator.  If  the 
star  be  out   of  the  equator  it  cannot  be  bbected  during   its 


passage  through  the  field  of  view  by  every  point  of  the  wire  fh, 
whatever  be  yA's  position.  The  reason  is  easily  arrived  at. 
When  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  equator,  the  cross-wire  fh 
is  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  the  equator,  in  the  centre  of  which 
great  circle  the  eye  is  situated.  The  eye,  therefore,  being  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  subtense  yA  and  the  arc  which  the  star 
describes,  sees  the  star  moving  along  the  subtense  (which  in  this 
case  is  the  cross  vnrefh)  whilst  it  describes  the  arc.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  arc  of  every  other  great  circle  and  its 
subtense  or  chord.  But  if  the  star  be  out  of  the  equator  it  does 
not  describe  a  great  circle  but  a  small  circle.  In  the  Figure, 
p.  90,  let  smt  be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle :  then  a  star  de- 
scribing smt  would  seem,  to  an  eye  situated  in  a  plane  passing 
through  stnt  and  st,  to  describe  st :  but  srt,  part  of  a  small 
circle  parallel  to  ey  is  the  star's  apparent  path,  which,  coincidin 


cr 
o 
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nvith  the  chord  5^  at  its  two  extremities  s  and  t,  would  (the 
telescope  reversing)  appear  to  describe  a  curve  below  the  cross 
horizontal  wire»  the  apparent  path  of  the  star  through  the  field 
of  view  being  the  more  curved,  the  less  the  *  star's  north  polar 
distance. 

The  method  given  in  p.  90,  for  determining  the  time  of  an 
equatoreal  star's  passing  the  interval  between  two  successive 
wires^  is,  strictly  examined,  an  approximate  method.  If  we  wish 
for  an  exact  one,  we  may  obtain  such  by  means  of  the  Figure 
of  p.  90.  Suppose  st  to  represent  the  interval  of  the  cross 
wires,  then 

srt 
$t  =  chord  srt ^2  sin. (radius  =  sin.  Ps) 

=  2  sin.  -^  X  sin.  Ps  (radius  being  =  sin.  90") ; 

t 
but  ef  =  — J  X  360"  {t  being  the  time  of  describing  srt) 

f  X  360  X  60  X  60"  „ 

-- I ^  15  t 

24x60x60 
t  being  now  the  number  of  seconds  of  time. 

Hence  5^  =  2  sin.  X  sin.  Ps,  which  is  a  general  ex- 

2 

pression,  whatever  Ps  is,  si  the  interval  of  the  cross-wires  being 
supposed  the  same.  Hence  at  the  equator,  t'  being  what  t 
becomes 


St  =  2.  sin. 


\5".t' 
2 


.*.   sm.  —  X   sm.  Ps  =  sm.  ■  ; 

2  '  2       ' 

or,  sm. X  sm.  star  s  north  polar  distance  =  sm. . 

2  2 

But  the  sines  of  small  arcs  are  nearly  equal  to  the  arcs  them- 

15"  t      \5"t' 
selves.     Consequently,    since  — r-^   are   small   arcs,  wc 

have,  nearltfy 
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t .  sin.  star's  north  polar  distance  =  t', 

which  agrees  with  the  formula  of  p.  90. 

What  has  preceded  relates  to  the  transits  of  stars  that  are  but 
as  points  and  without  disks.  We  must  now  find  out  the 
means  of  determining  the  transits  of  heavenly  bodies,  such  as 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  have  disks  but  no  distinct  or  marked 
centres.  The  transit,  however,  of  a  heavenly  body  means  the 
transit  of  its  centre.  In  this  case  then,  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  direct  observation.  But  we  may  compute  the  time 
when  the  centre  (the  Sun's  centre,  for  instance)  is  on  the  middle 
wire,  from  having  noted  the  two  times  of  contact  of  its  western 
and  eastern  limb  with  that  wire.  For,  as  it  is  plain,  half  of  those 
observed  times  is  the  time  required. 

Let  mno  represent  the  Sun's  disk,  in  contact  with  de  a 
vertical  wire.  If  the  Sun's  centre  be  crossing  the  meridian  in 
the  direction  ma,  m  cannot  pass  on  to   C,  or  the  eastern  limb 


fn 


cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  middle  wire,  except  by  m'9 
moving  through  a  space  equal  to  mC,  and  in  a  time  equal  to  that 
in  which  a  star,  having  the  same  declination  with  the  Sun,  would 
describe  a  space  equal  the  Sun's  diameter.  In  half  that  time 
then  the  middle  point  between  m  and  C,  or  the  Sun's  centre,  will 
be  at  C,  or  on  the  middle  wire. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  stars,  so  here  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
the  side* wires.     Thus,  the  linear  distances  of  the  wires  from  the 
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centre  being  supposed  equal,  half  of  the  interval  of  the  times 
between  a  star  being  on  the  first  and  fifth  wire,  is  the  time  that 
a  star  is  on  the  meridian ;  so,  half  the  time  between  the  contacts 
of  the  Sun's  limb  (whether  it  be  the  eastern  or  western  limb) 
with  the  first  and  fifth  wire,  is  the  time  of  the  contact  of  the  same 
limb  with  the  middle  or  meridional  wire.  But  half  the  time 
between  the  contacts  of  the  Sun's  western  and  eastern  limb  with 
any  given  wire^  is  the  time  of  the  bisection  of  the  Sun's  centre  by 
the  same  wire.  Add,  therefore,  the  times  of  contact  of  the 
western  or  first  limb  ^,  with  the  several  wires,  to  the  times  of 
contact  of  the  eastern  or  second  limb,  with  the  same  wires,  and 
the  sum  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  contacts,  will  be  the 
mean  time  of  the  Sun's  passage  cross  the  meridian. 

Thus,  by  the  Greenwich  Observations  of  1815,  Nov.  6, 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

40*  45\5 
43   0.6 

41"  4*  .6 
43  19.7 

14?"  41"  23V6 
14  43  39 

41"  43* 
43  57.8 

42"  1'.8 
44  17". 2 

0  IjL 
0  2i 

The  sum  of  the  times  of  contact  is  10  X  14^  +  425""+ 12'.8 ; 
the  number  of  contacts  is  10.  The  mean  time,  therefore,  of  the 
Sun's  transit  is 

14**  42"  31V28, 

in  which,  as  before,  (see  pp.  87«  88,  &c.)31".28  is  the  reduction 
of  the  wires.  The  time  of  the  Sun's  transit  estimated  from  half 
the  sum  of  the  times  at  the  middle  wire,  is 


*  The  telescope  inverting  objects,  the  Sun^s  western  limb  appears  to 
the  east,  in  the  field  of  view,  and  the  eastern  limb  to  the  west,  and  the 
Sun's  motion  is  apparently  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  Sun's  limb 
that  first  comes  into  contact  with  a  vertical  wire  is  symbolically  denoted 
thus  QxL^  and  the  other  lunb  thus  Q  2  L :  and  the  corresponding 
symbols  for  the  Moon  are  J  IJL,  J  2  L. 
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-  (28"  85"  «'.6),  or,  u"  42"  Sl'.S, 

■ 

winch  differs  from  the  mean  time  only  by  (/.OS. 

^gain,  by  observations  made  at  Greenwich^  Nov.  8»  18l6, 
with  the  new  transit  and  with  five  of  its  seven  wires. 


II. 

'     III. 

Meridional  Wire. 
-IV. 

V. 

VI. 

f 

51*  29"  .4 
53     45 

51"  48V5 
54      4.3 

u^52r  r.6 

14    54   £3.4 

5£"  «ff.7 
54    4e.5 

52"  46' 
55      1 .6 

0  III 
0  2L 

The  sum  of  all  the  times  is 

10  X   14*  +  532*  +  35', 

the   number  of  contacts  is  10;  therefore,  the  mean  transit  of 
the  Sim's  centre  is    * 

U**  53"  15\5, 

which  is  the  same  result  as  the  half  of  the  times  at  the  middle  wire. 

We  cannot  use  exactly  the  same  method  in  finding  the  transit 
of  the  Moon's  centre  ;  because  the  Moon  shines  only  once  with 
a  full  orb  during  her  revolution  round  the  Earth.  At  all  other 
times,  amongst  which  will  almost  always  be  found  the  times  of 
observation,  either  her  western  or  eastern  limb  is  more  or  less 
deficient :  so  that,  on  the  deficient  side,  either  no  contact,  or  an 
imperfect  one,  takes  place.  On  this  account  the  contact  of  one 
limb  only,  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  Sun,  is  observed. 
Thus  amongst  the  Greenwich  Observations,  Jan.  15,  1816,  we 
find  the  following : 


II. 

III. 

Meridional  Wire. 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 

49"  38*  .6 

49"  59' 

S^  50"  18*.8 

5tf"S9* 

51"  0* 

P  2L 

N 
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The  sum  of  these  times  is 

5  X  (8"  50"!)  +  95*  .4. 

The  number  of  contacts  is  5,  and  consequently,  the  mean 
time  of  contact/  of  the  Moon's  second  limb  v/iih  the  meridional 
wire,  i» 

from  which,  deducting  the  time  which  the  Moon  takes  in  passing 
over  a  space,  equal  to  her  semi-diameter,  we  shall  have  the  transit 
of  the  Moon's  centre  over  the  meridian. 

We  must  proceed  in  a  like  manner,  when  we  wish  to  deter- 
mine the  altitude  of  the  Sun's,  or  of  the  Moon's  centre  by  the 
quadrant  or  circle.  The  altitude  of  the  upper  ( 0  U.  L.),  or  lower 
Umb  (0  L.  L.)  must  be  found  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
the  horizontal  wire.  The  Sun's  semi-diameter  deducted  or 
added  will  give  a  result  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  Sun's  centre. 
Or,  half  the  sum  of  the  altitudes  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  will 
give  die  altitude  of  the  centre. 

Thus,  by  observations  made  in  18 16^  with  the  Greenwich 
mural  circle^ 


June  3. 


June  4. 


Barometer. 
29.89 


29.86 


59 


58 


Out 
64 


64 


N.  P.  D. 

0  U.  L 67^  23'  8" 

0  L«  L 67    47  34.1 


and  by  observations  made  in  1787*  with  the  south  mural  quad- 
rant of  Greenwich, 


June  4. 


2d.63 


55 


58 


Z.  D. 
0  L.  L 29*  15'  50".S 

0  U.  L 28    44   13.5 


From  the  last  of  these  observations  the  Sun's  diameter,  as  it 
simply  results  from  the  difference  of  the  two  zenith  distances,  is 
31'  3e'^8. 

The  zenith  distance  of  an  heavenly  body  means  the  zenidi 
diatance  of  its  een^.     Now  the  planets  possess  disks  of  sensible 
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msgnitude.  Dr*  Maskelyne  appears  to  have  taken  ihair  setiiifa 
distances  with  the  nural  quadrant  by  making  the  middle  hori- 
zontal wire  of  its  telescope  bisect  the  planet's  disk.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  Greenwich  Observations  of  1775, 

Oct.  17 V    centnun. 7^^  36'  «4^ 

Dec.  3 V?    centrum 31    I6   11.6. 

In  the  observations  made  witfi  the  present  mural  circle  o£ 
Greenwich,  the  practice  seems  to  be,  to  bring  the  upper  or 
lower  limb  into  contact  with  the  middle  horizontal  wire,  and, 
by  means  of  a  screw,  with  a  graduated  head^  to  move  another 
wire  (which  always  keeps  a  direction  parallel  the  horizontal  wire) 
till  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  lower  or  upper  illuminated 
part  of  the  planet.  .  . 

Thus,  by  the  Greenwich  Observations  of  1813, 

N.  P.  D.  Dlir. 

July  25,      ^    L.  L 114<>  17'    6^.«  /,  g 

S  U.h 114    le'  37.6 

July29,      ?L.L 74   56  29.8 

74   56  20.3 

Mar.  10,    U  h.L 68   58   29.8 

68  57   46.1  ^^"'^ 

The  construction  and  nses  of,  and  the  means  of  correcting, 
tiie  Astronomical  Quadrant  and  Transit  Instrument,  being 
now  gone  through,  it  remains  to  notice,  briefly  at  least,  the 
Astronomical  Clock,  which,  in  p.  47>  was  meiitioned  as  one  of 
the  Capital  Instruments  of  an  Observatory ;  which,  indeed,  is  as 
essential  to  the  finding  of  the  right  ascensions  of  bodies  as  the 
transit  instrument* 

The  declination  of  a  star  can  be  found,  and  in  angidar  meac 
sure,  by  one  instrument.  T^e  right  ascension  of  a  star,  (see 
p.  47>)  the  other  condition  for  determining  its  place^  cannot 
be  conveniently  or  correctly  found  in  angular  distance  by  one 
instrument.  It  is,  according  to  the  practice  of  modem  science, 
conveniently  foimd  by  two  instruments.  The  transit  instrument 
which  observes  the  star  when  on  the  meridian,  and  the  Astro- 
nomical Clock,  which  marks  "the  time  of  that  observation. 

If  the  stars  which  appear  on  the  concave  Heavens  accede  to, 
or  recede  from,  the  meridian  of  a  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
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Earth's  uniform  rotation;  a  dock,  which  is  to  measure  such 
approach  and  recess,  ought  to  go  equably.  A  clock,  then, 
ought  to  preserve  its  equable  motion  during  any  change  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  during  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  not  within  the .  plan  of  the  present  Treatise  to 
describe  the  several  contrivances  by  which  ingenious  artists  have 
endeavoured  to  make  a  clock  possess  the  above  requisites.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  n^ore  simple  views.  .  We  will  first 
state  the .  method  now  practised  of  ascertaining  the  equable 
motion  of  a  clock,  and  next  we  will  examine  the  reason  and 
principle  of  such  method. 

The  first  point  b  to  examine  whether  the  clock  is  adjusted  to 
sidereal  time.  The  hour-hand  moves  through  a  circle  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  minute  and  second  hands  mark  the  minutes  and 
seconds.  The  second-hand  moves  over  one  of  the  divisions  of  its 
circle  between  two  successive  beats  of  the  pendulum.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  then  tlie  pendulum  makes  86400  vibrations,  and  the 
second-hand  mpves  over  as  many  divisioas.  Set  the  several 
hands  to  zero,  or  let  them  begin  from  0^,  when  a  given  star  is 
bisected  by  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires,  and  if,  when  the  star  is 
next  bisected,  the  hour-hand  shall  have  made  a  complete  circuit 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  circuit, 
then  is  the  dock  adjusted  to  sidereal  time. 

But  this,  should  it  take  place,  is  no  proof  of  the  clock's 
equable  motion.  During  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  clock, 
fironrthe  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  may  have  been  both  re- 
tarded and  accderated,  whilst  such  circumstance  would  not  be 
discov^ed  by  the  above  test.  In  the  second  place,  the  clock 
may  go  equably,  although  it  is  not  adjusted  to  sidereal  time. 
For  instance,  suppose,  on  the  first  retuni  of  the  preceding  star 
to  the  meridional  wire  of  the  telescope,  the  hour-hand  to  have 
made  a  complete  circuit,  and  besides,  the  second-hand  to  have 
moved  through  three  of  its  divisions,  or  that  the  pendulum  has 
made  86403  vibrations.  On  the  second  return,  and  between  tlie 
first  and  second,  of  the  star,  suppose  the  pendulum  to  have 
again  made  86403  vibrations,  then  the  index-band  of  the  clock, 
which,  on  the  first  return  of  the  star,  noted 

0^   0"  3*i 
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would^  on  the  secoiid^  note 

and,  if  the  like  circumstance  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sidereal  day,  the  clock  would  note 

0»»   tf"   9". 

And  in  this  case,  it  is  plain,  the  mean  gain  of  the  clock  in  a 
sidereal  day  (which  gain  is  called  its  rate)  would  be  three  seconds. 
It  would  not,  indeed,  be  adjusted  to  sidereal  time,  but  it  may, 
for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  have  gone  throughout  its 
circuit  equably.  We  cannot,  however,  presume  that  it  has  sa 
gone ;  indeed,  whedier  or  not  the  clock  be  adjusted  to  sidereal 
time,  we  are  unable,  from  the  observations  of  a  single  star,  to 
determine  any  thing  relatively  to  the  eqnMliiy  of  its  motion. 

And  indeed  we  should  remain  in  the  same  uncertainty  whatever 
number  of  stars  were  observed,  if  we  meriely  examined  whether 
their    returns  to  the   meridional   wire    were   contemporaneous 
with  the  returns  of  the  index  of  the  clock  to  the  same  divisions  of 
the  dial-plate  that  marked  their  original  departures,  or  happened 
after  the  same  number  of  beats  of  the  pendulum.     It  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  differences  jof  the  transits  of  different  stars  tXdif" 
ferent  times.     And  if  these  differences  should  not  be  the  same, 
then  we  must  conclude  the  clock,  at  one  period  or  another,  not 
to  have  moved  equably.     Suppose,  for  instance,  the  dock  being 
adjusted  to  sidereal  time  in  the  way  above  described,  (namely, 
that  its  second-hand  has  moved  through  86400  (=24  X  60  X  60) 
of  its  divisions  during  two  successive  transits  of  the  same  star) 
and  that  we  observe  a  star  on  the  meridian  at  midnight.     Sup- 
pose moreover,  the  clock  to  be  then  at  its  greatest  acceleration. 
Another  star,  by  the  clock,  passes  the  meridian  an  hour  after  the 
first ;  but  1*^  or  15^  cannot  be  the  just  difference  of  the  right  as-i 
censions  of  the  two  stars ;  since,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  dock,  at 
the  time  of  the  star's  transit,  was  going  beyond  its  mean  rate. 
But  a  star,  which  on  a  certain  day  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight, 
"  will,  on  each  succeeding  night,  pass  the  meridian  at  a  more  early 
hour.     If  the  cause,  therefore,  of  the  acceleration  of  the  pen- 
dulum, should  happen  to  depend  on  the  hour  of  observation,  the 
clock,  on  some  night  after  the  first,  may  be  returning  towards  its 
.  mean  rate  ;  in  which  case,  there  will  be  fewer  beatB^  between  the 
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transits  of  the  two  stars  than  before :  in'  other  words,  the  dlifier* 
ence  of  their  right  ascension^ ,  will  not,  as  before,  be  noted  by 
1^,  but  by  some  quantity  less  than  1^«  For  instance^  if  the 
number  of  .beats  of  the  pendulum  between  the  two  transits 
should  be  d599f  the  difference  of  the  right  ascensions  as  shewn 
by  the  clock,  would  be  0^  5Sr  59*.  But  the  difference  of  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  two  stars  being  constant,  cannot  be  ex- 
fHiemed  both  by  1^  and  by  0^  59^  5ff :  one  or  other  of  these 
quantities  must  be  wrong :  or,  should  the  clock,  in  the  interval 
of  the  transits,  not  happen  to  be  going  at  its  mean  rate,  neither 
may  be  right. 

From  the  preceding  instance  then^  which  has  been  imagined, 
we  mtfy  perceive  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  equability  of 
a  clock's  motion,  should  an  observer  possess  no  other  means 
than  his  own  observations.  But  Astronomical  Science  has  pro- 
vided, in  its  Catalogues  of  stars  and  its  Tables,  means  much 
more  simple  and  expeditious.  A  clock  adjusted  to  sidereal 
<lune,  and  going  equably,*  ought  to  shew  between  the  transits  of 
two  stars  an  interval  of  time  equal  to  that  difference  of  their 
right  ascensions,  which  Catalogues  of  Stars  and  the  auxiliary 
Tables  afford.  If  not  adjusted  to  sidereal  time,  but  going 
equably,  it  ought  to  note,  between  the  transits  of  different  stars, 
intervals  of  time  proportional  to  the  differences  of  their  right 
ascensions:  sudi  right  ascensions  being  computed  from  Cata- 
Ipgues  and  Tables.     For  instance, 

Right  Ascension.  Differences. 

a  Serpentis. .  .  .  Id"*  35"  18*.46  ^       „      . 

Sirius 6  37      7.32  ^  ^^     ^^  •'^• 

a  Arietis 1    ^6   55.96  4   40     11.36. 

If  the  clock,  therefore,  should,  between  the  transits  of  a  Serpentis 
and  of  Sirius,  note  an  interval  of  time  equal  to  ^  5S^  8',  instead 
of  8^  58'^  ll'.14,  it  ought,  on  the  supposition  of  an  equable 
motion,  to  note  between  the  transits  of  Sirius  and  of  a  Arietis 

a  time  equal  to  4*  40^  J  1*.36  x     ^    ^®     ® 


8\o8""   II'.U' 

The  practical  method  of  determining  the   clock's  daily  rate, 
that  is,  its  gain  or  loss  during  two  successive  transits  of  a  star,  is 
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to  subtract  the  mean  meridioiid  passages  of  certain  stai;3  on  one^ 
daj  (as  shewn  bj  the  clock)  from  the  passages  of  the  same  star* 
on  the  nextj  or  on  some  following  day.  The  sum  of  the  differ- 
encea  divided  by  the  number  of  days  intervening  between  die 
observations,  and  by  the  number  of  stars^  is  the  clock's  mean 
daily  rate ;  to  which  quotient,  or  result,  should  the  clock  gain, 
the  sign  +  is  affixed ;  should  it  lae,  the  sign  -*  • 

Tbus^  by  the  Gh-eenwich  Observations  of  I79B,  the  mean 
transits  of  the  following  stars  were 

StAn. 

fl"  6ff^  53*.32  Cl^  56^  55*.  10     a  Arietis, 

5      5     55.70      Jan.  25,  <  5      5     57.46  Rigel. 

6    14    37.57  U    14     99.52      jSTauri. 

Here  the  several  differences  are  1.78,  1.76,  1.75,  their  sum 
5.29  divided  by  2,  the  number  of  intervening  days,  is  2.645,  and 
again  divided  by  3,  the  number  «of  stars,  is  .881 ;  and,  since  the 
clock  gains,  the  mean  daily  rate  is  thus  to  be  expressed,  +C/.88* 

In  practice,  a  clock  is  adjusted  very  nearly  to  sidereal  time. 
Its  daily  gain  or  loss  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  seconds.  In 
computing  its  rate  then,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
degrees  and  minutes  of  the  star's  right  ascension ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
attend  solely  to  the  seconds,  and  to  those,  which,  in  the  Registers 
of  Observations,  are  inserted  in  a  column  entitled  the  Reduction 
of  the  Wires,  (see  p,  88.) 

Thus,  in  the  Greenvnch  Observations  of  18l6,  we  find 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  7 

Aug.  8 


Reduction 
of  Wires. 

Number  of 
Days. 

Daily  Rate 
of  Clock. 

.    .    •    . 

25.58 

•    •    .    . 

56.32 

.    .  .   •    1 

55.28 
23.18 

1 
2 

-  1.04 
-1.2 

Names  of 

Start. 

a  Ononis, 
a  Lyrss, 
a  Lyrse. 
a  Orconis. 


The  difference  between  the  reductions  of  the  toires,  in  the  in- 
terval of  two  days,  for  a  Orionis  is  2.4,  and  half,  that  is,  1.2,  is  to 
be  vnitten  —1.2,  since  the  clock /oses»  or  its  pendulum  made 
between  the  transits  of  a  Orionis^  on  the  sixth  and  eighth  day, 
only  172797.6  (=2  X  86400-2.4)  beats. 
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The  daily  rate  of  the  dock  from  two  successive  transits  of 
a  Lyras  is  *-  l.CH^  and  therefore^  the  mean  daily  rate  from  the 
two  stars  is  —  ■j(2.24),  or  —1.12.  It  is  part  of  the  regular 
daily  business  of  an  Observatoiy  to  determine  the  rate  of  the 
dock.  But  the  weather  may  prevent  this  practice,  so  that  an 
observer,  in  order  to  determine  the  rate  of  his  clock,  may  be 
obliged  to  compare  observations  distant  from  each  other  by 
intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  The  greater,  however,  the  number 
of  intervening  days,  the  less  accurate  is  the  method  (diat  which  has 
been  explained  and  exemplified)  of  determining  the  clock's  rate. 
Indeed,  if  the  number  of  days  be  considerable,  the  method,  as 
we  will  hereafter  shew,  is  erroneous. 

The  rate  of  the  dock  being,  determined,  there  remains 
another  point  to  be  settled,  which  is  the  error  of  the  clock  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  rate  and,  under  certain  considerations, 
caused  entirely  by  it. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  (circumstances  of  convention) 
that  require  previously  to  be  explained,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
what  the  error  of  the  clock  is,  or  what  it  consists  in.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  star  (as  it  has  been  explained  in  p«  46.)  depends,  or  is 
made  to  depend,  on  the  arcs  of  two  great  circles,  one  measured 
fit)m  the  pole,  the  other  along  the  equator  and  from  some  point 
in  it.  The  pole  is  not  marked  by  any  star,  but  is  a  point  variable 
with  respect  to  the  stars,  ascertainable,  however,  at  any  given 
period,  by  observation  and  computation.  The  point  from  which 
Astronomers  have  agreed  to  measure  the  right  ascension  is,  like 
the  former,  variable  from  time  to  time,  but  capable  of  being 
ascertained  at  any  assigned  time.  This  point  (a  point  of  con- 
vention) is  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic :  it  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  permanently  marked  by  any  star,  but  still  it  is  a 
determinable  point.  All  right  ascensions  are  to  be  measured 
from  it.  When  such  point  is  on  the  meridian,  the  clock,  which 
is  adjusted  to  sidereal  time,  ought  to  mark  O**.  The  right  ascen- 
sion of  a  star  passing  the  meridian  an  hour  after  would  be  l** ;  of 
a  second  star,  passing  2  j  hours,  2^  30*"  (f  ;  and  so  on.  Suppose 
then  on  Feb.  3,  that  the  dock  rightly  noted,  the  right  ascension 
of  a  Arietb,  and  that  it  was 
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ten  days  after,  on  Feb.  13^  if  the  dailj  rate  of  the  clock  were 
+ »68,  the  gain  of  the  clock  would  be  8*.8 :  consequently^  at  the 
passage  of  a  Arietis  over  the  meridian,  the  clock  would  denote 

l"  57"  3*.8, 

and*  if  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  ivmained  the  same,  the 
clock's  error  would  be  B'.S.  In  twelve  days  the  rate  having  in- 
creased to  I'.Od,  the  clock's  error  would  be 

STS  +  2.04,  or   IOP.84. 

In  what  manner  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  computed 
will  be  hereafter  explained.  But  admitting,  for  the  present,  tfiat 
we  are  able  to  find  it,  from  Catalogues  and  subsidiary  Tables, 
it  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  error  of  the  clock,  and  the  rate  of  the 
clock  may  both  be  found  by  the  same  process.  Thus,  suppose, 
on  March  11,  the  catalogued  apparent  right  ascension  of  Sirius 

to  be 6*37"  19'.4 

whilst  the  clock  denoted .  •  •  •  6   37     10.3 

9-1 

The  clock  then  would,  on  March  10,  be  absolutely  too  slow 
by  9^.1,  or  its  error  would  be  9*.l. 

Again,  on  March  16,  let  the  star's  apparent  R.  A.  6^  37"*  19'.3 
the  dock  denoting.  •  • 6  37    14.1 

On  March  l6th,  then,  the  clock's  error  is  5'.2,  too  slow. 

The  clock's  gain  in  five  days  is  9\l  *  5.£=:3.9,  ftnd  conse* 
quently,  (see  p.  103.)  its  mean  daily  raie,  so  estimated,  is 

+  I  (3.9)  =   +  .78. 
o 

This  latter  result  is  the  true  daily  rate :  the  daily  rate,  estimated 
from  the  difference  of  the  transits  as  shewn  by  the  clock,  would 
be 

+  -  (3.8)  =   +  .76. 
o 
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Now  the  results  for  the'  daily  rale  do  not  a^ee.  The  ques- 
tion, th6h;  is.  which  i&  the  right  result;  arid  this  immediately 
leads  us  to  thii  point  id  which,  in  p.  100,  we  promised  to  advert, 
namely,  the  principle  and  ground  of  the  practical  method  of 
determining  the  rate  of  a  clock. 

Let  thd  telescope  be  directed  to  a  star  (a  Aquil^^  for  instancej) 
on  some  day,  the  7th  of  Mai:ch«  apd  note  the  index  of  the  clock 
when  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires.  If  the 
two  events,  the  index  at  the  same  division,  and  the  bisection  of 
the  star^  ar^  contemporani&ous  on  the  8th  of  March,  on  the  Qth  of 
March,  8&C.  the  clock  is  daid  to  be  duly  adjusted  to  sidereal  time, 
and  its  mean  motion  in  twenty-four  hours  is  said  to  be  uniform. 
Now  this  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  the  same  abso- 
lute time  is  always  absolved  between  each  successive  transit 
of  a,  star.  oy($r  the  nieridian.  And  this  latter  supposition^  the 
equality  of  time  between;  successive  transits,  is  founded  on 
another,  which  is  the  uniformity  of  the  Earth's  rotation  round  its 
axis.  This  supposition,  then,  is' completely  compatible  with  the 
above  rule.  It  remains  now  to  examine,  whether  the  time  be- 
tween two  successive  transits  of  the  same  star,  depends  solely  on 
the  time  of  the  Earth's  rotation,  and,  if  it  should  not  solely 
depend,  whether  the  impeding  circuinstances  are  of  magnitude 
sufficient  to  vitiate  the  practical  rule. 

If  the  Earth's'  isolation  were  uniform,  and  its  axis  produced 
were  always  directed  to  the  same  point  of  the  Heavens,  and  if, 
besides,  no  cause,  dependent  on  the  relative  position  of  the  Earth 
and  a  dtar,  made  the  latter,  at  one  time,  appear  on  the  meridian 
before  its  real  passage,  at  another  time,  after  it,  then  would  all 
the  several  intervals  between  the  successive  transits  be  equal. 
And  this  would  also  take  place,  if  the  deranging  causes  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  altered  equably,  and  the  same  way,  the  star's 
right  ascension.  But,  as  it  will  be  shewn  in  the  succeeding 
Chapters,  the  deranging  causes  not  only  exist,  but  are  variable, 
both  as  to  degree  and  direction,  in  their  effects.  It  is  true  their 
effects  are  very  small :  so  small  as  not  to  be  ascertainable,  in  the 
short  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  by  our  measures  and  reck- 
onings. But  still  they  exist,  and  become  perceptible  in  their 
accumulations. 
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Although*  the  Earth,  then,  should  complete  her  diurnal 
rotations  in  equal  portions  of  absolute  time,  it  does  not  thence 
follow  that  a  star  will  always  return  to  the  same  point  (the  wire, 
for  instance,  of  a  fixed  telescope)  after  equal  intervals  of  absolujt^ 
time.  It  may  seem  to  do  so  when  we  compare  one  interval  with 
another  that  succeeds  it :  but  it  may  seem,  to  do  so,  only  be- 
cause we  have  no  means,  either  by  our  eye  or  our  ear,  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  hundredths  of  a  second  of  time. 

What  then  shall  we  define  a  sidereal  day  to  be  ?  We  may 
define  it  to  be  the  portion  of  time  between  two  successive 
transits  of  a  star  over  the  meridian  :  but  then,  if  the  preceding 
statements  be  admitted  to  be  true,  all  sidereal  days  would  not  be 
equal.  The  definition,  then,  would  not  be  a  good  one.  If  Wf^ 
define  a  sidereal  day  to  be  the  portion  of  time  absolved  wiiilst 
the  Earth  makes  a  complete  rotation  round  its  axis,  then,  6n  tto 
hypothesis  of  an  uniform  rotation,  all  sidereal  days  would  bb 
equal.  It  is  no  valid  objection  against  this  definition,  that  a 
sidereal  day,  not  being  identical  with  the  interval  between  two 
successive  transits  of  a  star,  and,  therefore,  not  immediately  ascer- 
tainable by  observation,  would  thus  become  a  quantity  to  be 
determined  by  calculation.  A  sidereal  year  must  be  so  deter- 
mined. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  state  the  physical  causes  that  prevent 
the  time  of  the  recurrence  of  a  .star  to  the  meridional  wire  of  a 
Transit  from  being  solely  dependent  on  the  Earth's  rotation : 
but,  if  we  wanted  a  practical  proof  of  the  fact,  we  could  easily 
find  one  in  the  instance  of  the  pole  star.  That  star  is  about 
1^  40'  distant  from  the  pole  :  but,  if  the  times  of  the  transits  of 
stars  over  the  meridian  arose  solely  from  the  Earth's  uniform 
rotation  roimd  a  fixed  axis,  the  several  intervals  between  the 
successive  transits  of  the  same  star  would  all  be  exactly  equal, 
wherever  that  star  were  situated,  whether  near  the  equator  qr 
near  the  pole.  In  such  case,  if  on  the  first  of  next  January,  (1 822), 
Polaris  should  be  (as  he  will  be)  on  the  meridian  at  0^  57^  20^.3 
of  sidereal  time,  he  ought  to  be  again  there  on  January  2,  at  the 
same  sidereal  time ;  whereas,  on  this  latter  day,  the  time  of  the 
transit  will  be,  nearlv, 

O**  57"*    iy.7. 
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and  the  sncceeding  day,  January  3,  at 

and  the  apparent  motion  of  Polaris  will  so  increase  that,  after 
ten  days,  he  will  be  on  the  meridian  at 

0^   57"  1 3". 3, 

and  on  January  fiOCh|  at 

0^   57"  &.S, 

the  apparent  mean  daily  acceleration  of  the  star  being,  during  the 
above  period,  about  ^ths  of  a  second. 

In  the  above  case,  the  real  differences  of  the  intervals  of 
successive  transits  become  discernible  from  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  star.  But,  \idth  other  stars,  the  case  is  different.  The 
star  Proton  (the  lesser  Dog  Star)^  for  instance,  which  is  near  to 
the  equator,  will  be  on  die  meridian,  at  the  latter  period^ 
(January  £0,  1822),  at 

7*  5or  OP.g, 

and  die  real  differences,  between  the  intervals  of  its  transits  for 
the  next  twenty  days^  are  so  minute  as  completely  to  baffle 
detection,  with  whatever  instrument  the  eye  and  ear  be  assisted. 
The  same  ^ircumstapce  takes  place,  very  nearly,  widi  other  stars 
that  are  not  near  the  pole.  It  takes  place  with  all  those  stars 
which  are  used  in  determining  the  clock's  daily  rate.  With 
stars,  then,  such  as  the  last,  the  rule  for  finding  the  clock's  daily 
rate,  from  the  difference  of  two  successive  transits.  Is  sufficiently 
exact  for  all-  practical  purposes.  It  can  never,  so  applied,  lead 
into  error;  which  it  would  do,  were  Polaris  the  star.  The 
latter  star  may  indeed  be  used  for  finding  either  the  clock's 
error,  or  the  clock's  rate,  but  then  we  must  have  recourse  to 
operations  less  simple  than  those  of  merely  noting  the  times  of  its 
transits  *. 

^ _ 

*  We  have,  on  the  preceding  subjects,  somewhat  dilated,  and  been 

digressive.    But  the  sabjects  are  those  on  which  studeots  (we  are  speaking 

in  general  terms)  have  no  precise  notions,  nor,  through  boobs  in  ordinary 

use,  any  means  of  acquiring  such. 

It 
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The  three  capital  instruments  of  an  Observatory,  it  has  been 
said,  are  the  quadrant,  the  clock,  and  the  Transit.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally.  In  Observatories,  ^*here,  generally,  the 
instruments  are  large,  the  quadrant  is  fixed,  and  is,  what  is  called, 
a  Mural  Quadrant.  But  then  there  must  be  two  quadrants ; 
one  for  stars  north  of  the  zenith,  the  other  for  stars  south  of  the 
tenith ;  and,  beside  these^  there  must  be  introduced  a  fourth 
instrument,  called  a  Zenith  Sector,  subsidiary  indeed  to  the  quad- 
rant in  detemuning  the  error  of  its  line  of  collimation,  but,  more- 
over, of  peculiar  and  great  usefulness. 

We  may,  however,  should  it  be  our  object  to  have  as  few 
instruments  as  possible,  instead  of  two  mural  quadrants,  use  a 
mural  circle;  and,  since  this  instrument,  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  constructing  it,  would  be  very  loosely  and  im- 
perfectly described,  by  saying,  that  it  is  formed  by  the  putting 
together  of  four  quadrants,  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  it. 

The  circle,  with  its  attached  telescope,  is  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  an  horizontal  axis  ;  which  axis  works  in  collars  fixed 
in  the  stone  wall,  represented  in  the  Figure.  The  wall  faces  the 
east.  The  plane  of  the  circle,  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  Figure,  is 
parallel  the  wall,  but  the  graduations  are  made  on  the  outer  rim 
of  the  instrument,    which   rim  is   perpendicular   to   the  wall. 

It  has  been  said,  that  art  and  science  render  each  other  mutual  assist- 
anoe,  and  are  contemporaneously  progressive.  In  the  subject  which  has 
been  under  discussion,  namely,  that  of  the  instrumental  means  of  mea- 
suring time,  a  refined  state  of  science  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  pronounce  on  the  quality  of  such  means.  If  the  antients  bad  invented 
exact  time-keepeiB,  could  they  have  verified  their  exactness?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  Watchmaker  of  Alexandria  bad  constructed  a  perfect 
clock,  the  Astronomer  of  Alexandria  would  have  found  it  faulty,  since 
the  dock  would  have  indicated  an  inequality  in  the  revolution  of  the 
primum  mobile.  There  seem  to  be  no  other  means  than  Astronomical 
ones  of  verifying  time-keepers ;  and  these  means,  if  they  are  to  be  exact, 
cannot  be  made  so,  except  with  great  difficulty,  nor  without  the  results 
and  formulas  of  refined  science. 


These  graduations  are  viewed  and  read  off,   by  six  microscopes 
tixed  to  tiie  wall,  one  of  which  microscopes  is  represesled  at  A., 


and  the  places  of  the  five  others  (precisely  similar  to  the  former) 
are  marked  by  the  letters  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  The  microscopes  are 
distant  frc«n  each  other  sixty  degrees,  or  so  placed,  as  nearly  as 
can  be,  by  the  instrumeut-maker. 

The  circle's  diameter  is  six  feet.  Its  rim  is  divided  into 
equal  parts  of  tive  minutes  each,  aod  the  readings  off  to  a  less 
number  of  minutes  and  to  single  seconds,  are  elFecled  by  the 
Micrometer  Microscopes,  A,  B,  &c.  The  construction  of  which 
is  as  follows.  The  microscope  ^,  or  micrometer  microscope 
A  is  directed,  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  Figure,  to  the  rim  on  which 
the  graduations  are  made.  Consider  the  object  to  the  microscope 
To  be  one  graduation  of  the  instrument,  or  the  space  occupied  by 
five  minutes.  The  image  of  this  space  will  be  formed  in  the 
conjugate  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  will  be  seen  distinctly 
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through  th^  eye-glass  of  the  microseople,  when  the  above*men« 
tioned  image  is  in  its  fociifi.  In  diis  latter  focus  (the  focus  of 
the  eye-glass)  are  placed,  a  thin  indented  sKp  of  metal  and  a 
wire  "^  capable  of  being  moved,  in  a  parallel  direction,  from  one 
mark  of  division  to  another  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  revo* 
lutions  of  the  screw,  and  parts  of  its  revolution,  are  noted  by 
means  of  a  screw-head  aud  graduated  plate,  similar  in  the  prin- 
ciple-of  its  construction  to  the  one  of  p.  55.  Now  it  is  desirable/ 
for  die  more  convenient  noting  of  the  results  of  observations, 
that,  by  five  revolutions  of  the  screw,  the  wire  should  be  trans- 
lated through  the  space  occupied  by  five  minutes :  in  whick 
case,  one  revolution  would  answer  to  one  minute,  and  one-sixtieth 
to  one  second.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. Suppose,  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope  being  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  graduated  rim,  and  there  being 
distinct  vision,  that  the  moveable  wire  appears  to  be  translated 
through  the  five  minutes,  by  5j  revolutions  of  the  screw.  In 
sQch  case,  the  image  of  the  five  minutes  is  too  small.  It  will  be 
increased  by  moving  the  object-glass  towards  the  graduated  rim^ 
But,  if  the  whole  microscope  be  moved,  there  will  no  longer  be 
distinct  vision,  since  the  object  being  nearer  to  the  object- 
glass,  its  image  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  distance  firom  the 
object-glass,  and  beyond  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  The  eye- 
glass, therefore,  with  its  wire,  &c.  must,  by  a  separate  move- 
ment, be  withdrawn  from  the  object-glass  till  distinct  vision 
ensnes.  In  this  second  position,  a  second  trial  must  be  made  to 
ascertain  whether  five  revolutions  of  the  screw  are  equal,  or  not, 
to  the  translation  of  the  vnre  over  the  image  of  that  portion  of 
the  divided  limb  which  contains  five  minutes.  Should  there  be 
no  equality,  the  adjustments  mnst  be  made  both  of  the  objects 
glass  and  of  the  eye-glass,  by  their  peculiar  movements,  till  five 
revolutions  of  the  screw  shall  correspond  to. the  translation  of 
the  wire  over  five  minutes. 
'   •         ■  -  , 

*  Instead  of  one  >vire  moveable,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  marks  of 
graduation,  two  wires  crossing  each  other,  at  an  acute  angle,  are  sub- 
stituted. These  wires,  in  measuring  the  distance  from  the  index  to  a 
graduation,  are  to  be  stopped  when  the  mark  of  the  graduation  bisects  the 
angle  of  their  intersection. 
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The  adjustment,  which  we  have  deacribed,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  conTenience :  it  saves  the  observer  the  trouble  of  reducing  the 
graduations  of  the  screw-head  to  their  values  in  minutes  and 
seconds.  If  the  microscope  micrometer  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  its  first  state,  then,  since  5.5  revolutions  =35',  one  revolution 
would  equal  50^^454,  Sec. 

But,  whatever  be  the  value  of  a  revolution,  the  uses  of  the 
moveable  wire  and  the  indented  slip  of  brass  are  the  same.  '  A 
star  is  observed  on  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope. 
On  looking  through  the  microscope,  the  index,  or  what  serves  as- 
one  in  the  slip  of  brass,  occupies  a  place  between  two  gradua^ 
tions.  The  wire  moved  from  the  index,  either  to  the  upper  or 
lower  graduation,  measures  by  the  revolutions  of  the  screw-head, 
the  distance  from  the  mark  of  graduation :  and,  for  convenience, 
each  tooth  of  the  indented  brass  answers  (one  revolution  of  die 
screw  being  equal  to  one  minute)  to  one  minute :  so  that,  if  the 
wire  is  moved  from  the  index  past  two  teeth,  and  the  index  of  the 
screw-head  pomts  to  55,  then  2'  55"  are  to  be  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted *  from  the  degrees  and  minutes  which  are  read  off  by  the 
naked  eye,  or  without  the  aid  of  the  micrometer  microscope. 

In  every  observation  all  the  six  microscopes  are  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  errors  of  division^  and  the 
effects  of  partial  expansion. 

In  reading  off  the  aiq^les  at  the  several  microscopes,  we  need 
only  to  attend  to  the  seconds ;  which  may  be  thus  explained. 
Suppose  a  star  to  be  in  the  pdie  and  that  the  telescope  is  to  be 
directed  to  it.  The  whole  circle  then  must  be  turned  round  in  the 
direction  from  B  towards  C,  D,  &c.  and  the  end  of  the  telescope 
containing  the  objectrglass,  instead  of  being  directed  as  it  is  in 
the  Figure,  to  a  point  in  the  south,  between  B  and  C,  will  be 
directed  to  a  point  between  D  and  A.  If,  the,  telescope  being 
directed  to  the  pole,  the  reading  q^  at  the  micrometer  at  A 
were  0^  Of  O",  the  Index  error,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  0.  The 
readings  off  at  the  other  microscopes  JF*,  £,  B,  C,  D,  (were 
those  microscopes  placed  at  exactly  equal  distances  from  each 


*  Accordingly,  as  the  distance  of  the  index  from  the  upper  or  lower 
graduation  is  measured. 
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•ther)  would  be  6&,  l^,  180^,  240^  SOCP.  But  these  circum- 
stances are  not  likely  to  take  pliii;e.  The  index  error  will 
probably  be  of  some  magnitude :  a  few  seconds,  for  instance : 
that  ia,  when  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  pclie,  the  reading  qff^ 
at  the  microsco](e  A,  instead  of  being  0^*  O'  Of',  may  be  ±  5",  or 
±  7",  or  ±  8",  8cc.  In  like  manner,  the  readings  off^X  F,  E,  B, 
C,  Df  may  be,  from  their  not  being  placed  at  exactly  equal 
distances,  or  from  inequality  of  graduation,  or  from  partial  ex- 
pansion/ or  conjointly  from  all  these  causes  (for  in  practice  they 
may  all  operate)  either 

60^  (/  7",  or    60**  O'  lO",  or&c. 
)2(f  O'  8",  or  120®  O'    12",  or  &c* 
&c.  &c. 

Suppose,  independently  of  the  degrees  and  minutes,  the 
seconds  at  the  six  microscopes  to  be  respectively, 

+5",    +7",  +4",  +12",  +$",   +9*; 

then  these  are  the  several  index  errors :  and,  if  the  polar  distance 
of  an  observed  star  were  read  off  only  at  one  microscope,  the 
index  error  belonging  to  such  microscope  must  be  added  to,  or 
subtracted  from,  the  distance  so  read  off*  Thus,  if  the  microscope 
B  were  only  used,  the  index  error  of  which  is  -{-l^f,  and  the 
iiorth  poldr  distance  of  )3  Ursie  Mihoris  read  offy/ere  195^  4'  46", 
then,  deducting  180^  for  the  position  of  the  microscope,  and  12" 
for  the  index  error,  we  should  have 

the  north  polar  of  /3  Ursae  Minoris.  •  •  •  =:  15^  4f  34". 

But,  all  the  six  microscopes  being  used,  it  is  convenient 
to  consider  a  mean  index  error,  which  will  be  one-sixth  of  the 
several  index  errors,  and,  which,  in  tb^  preceding  instance  (see 

1.  16.)  will  be  -— ,  or  7",5. 

0 

* 

We  have  iti  the  preceding  illustration,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, supposed  the  telescope  to  be  directed  to  the  pole,  which, 
as  it  has  been  several  times  stated,  is  not  marked  by  any  star, 
but  is  a  point  to  be  assigned  by  calculation  and  angular  measure- 
ment. But  the  illustration  will  be,  iii  substance,  the  same  if  we 
suppose  the  telescope  directed   to   a  known  star,  Polaris,  for 

P 
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instance.  If,  by  previous  Catalogues  aud  TableSi  we  should 
know  the  north  polar  distance  of  this  star  to  be  1^  4l'  4l".Sp 
the  micrometer  microscope  A  marking  1^  4l'  4S".5 ;  then  the 
index  error  would  be  +7^^2%  and,  in  like  manner,  we  should 
know,  by  the  same  staf,  the  index  errors  for  the  other  micro- 
scopes, and  thence  the  mean  index  error* 

We  shall,  in  another  part  of  the  Work,  explain  the  i|se  of 
the  observations  made  with  this  instrument,  and  of  the  index 
error,  in  correcting  the  catalogues  of  polar  distances.  At 
present  we  shall  be  content  in  shewing,  by  a  kind  of  exemplifi- 
cation, that  the  uses  of  the  instrument  do  not  depend  on  the 
accurate  positions  of  the  several  microscopes. 

Suppose,  the  telescope  being  directed  to  the  pole,  the  number 
of  seconds  indicated  by  the  micrometer  microscope  ^  to  be  ?• 

Let  B  indicate  b+^"  (fr,  c,  d,  8cc.  denoting  degrees  and  minutes) 
C c+   4 

E e+  9 

F ./+J5 

Let  X  be  the  north  polar  distance  of  any  star,  (of  Capella, 
for  instance,  X  being  =  44^  12'  \6''),  and  let  the  number  of 
seconds  in  Xhe  l6,  so  that,  Y  being  the  degrees  and  minutes^ 
X=F+l6'';  then,  the  instrument  being  directed  to  Capella, 
(and,  consequently,  turned  round  through  an  angle  X)  and  the 
errors  of  division,  expansion,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  reading  off 
not  being  considered,  the  number  of  seconds  in  A,  will  be  23, 

in  B 39, 

in  C 20, 

in  D 21, 

•    in  E 25, 

in  jF 31, 

the  sum  of  these  is  159>  and  one  sixth  is  26''.5;  the  north  polar 
distance,  therefore,  of  Capella  by  the  instrument,  and,  by  the 
above  method  of  taking  the  mean  of  the  seconds,  is 

Y+  26".5     (  =  44^   12'  2e".5), 
*  Therefore,  the  equation  for  the  north  polar  distance  is  —  7"*S« 
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and,  consequently,  the  mean  index  error 

Y  +  26".5  -  X,  or  r  +  26".5  -  (F  +  16").    or  10".5. 

This  is  the  index  error  from  one  star ;  but  the  process  is  the 
same  with  any  other  star^  since  X  may  be  any  angle.  If  the 
catalogues  were  exact,  and  there  existed  no  source  of  error  from 
inequality  of  graduation,  8cc.  the  same  index  error  would  result 
whatever  star  were  observed.  Thus,  suppose  the  number  of 
seconds  in  X,  instead  of  16,  to  be  36,  then  the  number  of  seconds 
from  the  six  microscopes  instead  of  being  159  would  be 
159+6  X  £0,  and  consequently,  the  mean  number  would  be 

26".5  +  20  =  46".5, 

and  in  this  case  the  index  error  would  be 

Y  +  46'\5  -  (P  +  36)  =  10".5. 

But  neither  are  the  catalogues  of  stars  perfect,  nor  is  the  in- 
strument altogether  exempt  from  the  errors  of  graduation,  and  of 
paitial  expansion.  It  will,  therefore,  happen  in  practice,  that 
the  index  error  is  different  with  different  stars.  If  the  index  error 
resulting  from  the  observations  of  twelve  stars,  should  be  re- 
spectively, 

10".5,     9''.3,     6",8,.     13".l,      n".2,     9".l. 
8.4,       13.2,      8.5,       10.2,  7.9,       8.7, 


the  sum  being  116  .9,  the  mean  would  be 


1 16.9 
12 


// 


=  9".74. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  special  uses 
of  the  instrument.  We  will,  however,  give  a  specimen  of  the 
method  of  registering  the  readings  off  by  the  six  microscopes. 

Oct.  15,  1812.     Position  of  the  telescope  0^. 


Bar. 

Therm. 

Names  of 
Start. 

Depr.& 
Mm. 

Microscopes. 

Mean. 

N.  P.  D. 

In. 

Got. 

A, 

B,        C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

29.12 

51 

53 

yDrac. 

o      / 
38  28 

4.0".2 

W.5  i6".0 

41".i? 

42".5 

41".4 

42".6 

o        ' 

38  28  42.6 

49 

a  Lyrae. 

51  22 

28.1 

30.0 

33.5 

28.0 

27.2 

29.8 

29.4 

51  22  29.4 

29.13 

50 

47 

aAquike. 

8135 

56.5 

58.0 

1.4 

57.2 

57A 

58.0 

58.2 

81  35^8.2 
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The  sum  of  the  seconds,  beloogiog  to  the  six  microscopes, 
is,  in  the  first  row,  equal  to  255*8  ;  one-sixth  of  which  is  42.6, 
the  mean.  The  sum  in  the  second  row,  is  176.6  :  one-sixth  of 
which  (as  far  as  one  decimal  place)  is  9QA  the  mean.  The  sum 
in  the  third  row  is  289*  1  ;  divide  l^y  6,  and  the  quotient  is  nearly 
48.19 ;  but,  it  is  clear,  it  ought  to  be  58.J9*  Now  if  we  look 
to  the  number  of  seconds  under  C,  which  are  1.4,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  we  attended  solely  to  that  microscope,  ^e  number  of  minutes 
instead  of  being  35,  would  be  36,  or  the  north  polar  distance  of 
a  Aquilas  would  be  81^  36^  l'^4;  but,  as  it  is  clear,  ^rom  the 
number  of  seconds  belonging  to  the  other  microscopes,  that  the 
mean  number  of  minutes  cannot  exceed  S5,  we  must,  in  taking 
the  mean  of  the  seconds,  consider  81^  36'  l'^4,  as  81^  35'  6l'^4, 
or  we  must  add  60  to  the  seconds  added  together  in  the  usual 
way,  or,  which  is  the  more  simple  way^  we  must  add  10  i^-^GO) 
to  one-sixth  of  the  former  result;  in  which  case,  the  mean 
becomes  58.19>  or  nearly  5^.2.  In  like  manner,  we  must  treat 
other  like  cases,  should  they  occur :  which,  it  is  plain,  can  be 
but  seldpm.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  120  to 
the  sum  pf  the  seconds:  for  instance,  if  the  several  seconds 
ivcre 

57.1,   59,5,    1.9,   57.8,    57.8,   57.9,    1.1, 

355.3 
their  sum  is  235.3,  add  120,  and  the  mean  is  — ~-^=:59.2,  or, 

o 

by  the  forpier  rule,  (see  1.  15,) 

«  (235.3)  -h  20  =  59.2. 

o 

At  the  head  of  the  preceding  Table  of  results,  (see  p.  1 16,) 
is  written,  *  Position  of  the  telescope  0^/  For  the  purpose  of 
still  farther  lessening  the  errors  of  division,  the  telescope  can  be 
placed  in  several  positions.  When  it  is  at  the  position  0^,  the 
telescope  is  directed  to  the  pole,  and  the  microscope  A,  which  is 
the  reading  microscope,  marks  O^  :  and  it  is  at  the  positions  10^, 
20^,  30^,  when^  the  telescope,  in  each  case,  being  pointed  to  the 
pole^  the  microscope  A  marks  10^,  20^,  30^,  respectively. 

The  mural  circle,  like  the  transit  instrument^  requires  three 
adjustments*      Ist^  Its  axis  must  be  made  horizontal    ^ly;  Its 
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line  of  collimation  must  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
axis.  3dly,  The  line  of  collimation  must  be  made  to  move  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

A  simple  mechanical  contrivance  exists  for  carrying  the  first 
of  the  adjustments  into  complete  effect.  When  the  axis  is  made 
horizontal,  the  line  of  collimation  describes  a*  vertical  circle :  but 
it  may  describe  a  small  vertical  circle.  To  make  it  necessarily 
describe  a  great  vertical  circle,  and  a  meridional  circle,  there  are 
no  mechanical  means.  Astronomical  ones  must  be  resorted  to  : 
and  even  with  those,  the  two  latter  corrections  are  not  accom- 
plished without  great  difficulty.  We  may,  on  this  occasion,  use 
(as  it  was  stated  in  p.  70,)  the  transit  instrument.  When  a  star 
is  on  the  meridional  wire  of  the  transit  instrument,  so  move  the 
mural  circle  that  the  star  may  be  on  its  middle  wire.  Next,  observe 
by  the  transit  instrument  when  a  star,  on,  or  very  near  to,  the 
zenith,  crosses  the  meridian :  if,  at  that  time,  the  star  is  on  the 
middle  vertical  wire  of  the  telescope  of  the  mural  circle,  then  its 
line  of  collimation  is  rightly  adjusted.  If  the  star  is  on  the 
middle  wires  of  the  two  telescopes  at  different  times,  note  their 
difference  and  adjust  accordingly*. 

The  great  difficulties  attending  the  verification  of  the  line  of 
collimation  of  the  mural  circle,  will  always  prevent  its  becoming 
a  good  transit  instrument.  It  acts,  however,  better  in  this  last 
office  than  the  telescope  of  the  mural  quadrant,  which  slides 
along  the  limb  of  the  quadrant,  the  plane  of  which  cannot  be 
made  to  be  wholly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

The  mural  circle  is  sufficient,  as  it  is  plain  from  its  descrip- 
tion, to  determine,  to  the  extent  of  180  degrees,  the  differences  of 
the  declinations  of  stars  that  are  to  the  south  and  the  north  of  the 
zenith  of  the  observer.  There  must  be  two  quadrants  to  effect 
the  same  object  Besides  this  advantage  (the  advantage  of  a 
single  instrument)  the  circle  is  better  balanced,  and  its  six 
microscopes,  which  are  firmly  fixed  in  a  stone  wall,  together  with 
the  power  of  changing  the  position  of  its  telescope  (see  p.  Il6,) 

*  ■  — ■   ■    '  ■  ...  ^       , 

*  This  adjustment  must  be  conducted  by  some  formula  which  ex- 
presses  the  relation  between  the  difference  of  the  times,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  line  of  collimation  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
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must,  when  we  take  the  mean  results  of  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vations, do  away  with,  or,  at  the  least,  very  considerably  lessen 
the  errors  of  division  and  of  partial  expansion. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  there  being  no  plumb-line  to  mark  the 
zenith  point,  the  mural  circle  is  defective  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  determine  the  zenitli  distances  of  stars  :  which  distances  are 
necessary  to  be  known,  if  we  would  determine  the  refraction. 
The  direct  and  special  office  of  the  mural  circle  is  to  determine 
the  angular  meridional  distances  of  stars.  If  we  extend  the 
principle  of  its  uses,  and  view  the  image  of  the  pole  star  by  re- 
flection from  a  basin  of  quicksilver,  we  obtain  the  angular 
distance  between  the  star  and  its  image.  Such  angular  distance 
is  twice  the  elevation  of  the  pole  star  above  the  horizon. 
Hence  its  zenith  distance  becomes  known,  and  the  zenith 
distances  of  other  stars ;  the  meridional  angular  distances  of 
which,  from  the  pole  star,  are  determined  by  the  instrument. 

Since  we  can  make  observations,  like  the  preceding,  of  the 
pole  star  both  in  its  superior  and  inferior  passage,  we  can  thence 
determine  (on  an  assumed  law  and  quantity  of  refraction)  the 
height  of  the  pole  itself  above  the  horizon^  which  height  (see 
p.  10.)  equals  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

We  cannot  with  the  mural  quadrant  view  the  reflected 
image  of  the  pole  star ;  nor  can  we  at  once,  even  if  we  use  a 
plumb-line,  determine  by  it  the  zenith  distances  of  stars.  Thes^ 
distances  can  only  be  truly  known  by  knowing  the  error  of  coUi- 
mation.  The  instrument  of  itself  is  unable  to  determine  that 
error,  and,  in 'aid  of  its  deficiences,  we  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course (see  pp.  67>  &c.)  to  a  zenith  sector. 

This  latter  instrument,  by  double  observations  of  a  star  near 
the  zenith,  one  set  being  made,  with  the  face  of  the  instrument 
towards  the  east,  the  other  with  the  face  towards  the  west, 
determines  the  star's  true  zenith  distance  (see  pp.  63,  67,  68,  &c.) 
y  Draconis  is  the  star  that  has  been  most  frequently  observed  at 
Greenwich.  If  we  observe,  on  any  particular  day,  either  with 
the  mural  circle  or  mural  quadrant,  that  star  and  other  stars,  we 
obtain  their  meridional  angular  distances,  or  the  differences  of 
their  north  polar  distances.  Hence,  the  zenith  distance  of 
y  Draconis  being  determined  by  the  zenith  sector,  the  zenith 
distances  of  the  above  observed  stars  become  known. 
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Thus,  suppose  by  observations  in  1812,  with  the  north  mural 
quadrant,  that  the  zenith  distances  of  7  Draconis^  )3  Ursae  Minoris, 
a  Cassiopeae  appeared  to  be,  respectively, 

2'20".5,     23^26'  49".27,    4**   l'4l".l8; 

but,  with  the  zenith  sector,  the  true  zenith  distance  of  7  Dracbnis 
appeared  to  be 

a'  i8".5, 

the  true  zenith  distances  of  )3  Ursse  Minoris,  and  a  Cassiopeasj 
consequently,  were 

23^  26'  47".27,    and   4^    l'  39".18. 

At  the  time  the  instrumental  zenith  distances  are  read  off, 
the  quadrant  is  adjusted  to  a  certain  position,  by  making  the 
plumb-line  (see  the  figures  of  pp.  59,  60.)  pass  over  the  two 
crosses  that  are  on  the  fkce  of  the  instrument.  It  is  the  office 
of  this  plumb-line  to  keep  the  quadrant  in  a  given  position ;  to  be 
so  kept,  in  order  to  use  observations  made  of  stars  when  we  are 
unable  to  observe  y  Draconis.  The  error  of  the  line  of  coUima- 
tion  is  presumed  to  be  the  same  when  the  quadrant  is  adjusted 
by  making  the  plumb-line  pass  over  the  two  crosses. 

But,  it  is  plain,  the  zenith  sector  may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
instrument  to  the  mural  circle  as  well  as  to  the  quadrant,  and  we 
may  determine  by  their  means  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  the 
observation,  and  the  zenith  distances  of  stars.  Thus,  by  the 
mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations  made  in  1812,  at  Green- 
wich, with  the  zenith  sector,  the  zenith  distance  *  of  7  Draconis 
was  found  to  be  - 

0^  2'  18''.5 =27,  see  the  Figure  in  the  next  page. 

The  north  polar  distance  of  the  same  star,  found  by  die  mural 
circle,  and  reduced  to  the  same  period,  was  equal  to 

38®  29'  3" =Py; 

.-.  ZP=:Zy+Py  =  38*^  3l'  2l".5, 


*  The  distance  reduced  to  January  1812.     The  meaning  of  this 
phrase  will  be  explained  in  the  following  Chapters. 


the  eo-Iatitude  (see  pp.  9,  10,  8cc.)  of  Greenwith.     Agab,  for 

z 


all  stars  north  of  the  zenith,  and  between  Z  and  P, 

Z*  :=:  ZP-  P*, 
for  stars  south  of  the  zenith^ 

Z4:  =  P*  —  ZP, 
from  which  formulae,  Z  ^'  may  be  found,  P  ^  being  determined 
by  the  mural  circle. 

We  may  use  then  the  zenith  sector  with  the  miiral  circle  to  deter* 
mine  the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation  in  the  latter;  and  thence 
to  determine  the  zenith  distances  of  stars.  But,  if  we  observe 
stars  by  reflection,  we  may  with  the  mural  circle,  and  without 
the  aid  of  another  instrument,  determine  the  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation,  and  the  zenith  distances  of  stars.  The  peculiar 
office,  however,  of  the  mural  circle  is  to  determine  the  angular 
distances  of  those  points  at  which  the  several  stars  pass  the 
meridian. 

These  distances  are  used  in  correcting  the  existing  catalogties 
of  stars,  and  in  determining,  to  greater  degrees  of  exactness, 
their  nordi  polar  distances.  In  this  use  the  mural  circle  need 
not,  like  the  quadrant,  be  brought  by  a  plumb-line,  or  other 
means,  to  a  given  position.  That  operation  is  superseded  by 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  index  error.  Thus,  if  at  a  certain 
period  the  instrumental  polar  distance  of  j3  Ursas  Minoris 
appeared  to  be 

15*  4'  33".04 

—  1  .19> 
and  by  the  catalogue 15    4  34.25 
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— 1".19  wouM  be  dift  index  ciror  by  thirt  star ;  tbe  mean  indek 
error  k  the  sum  of  the  several  index  errors  divided  by  their 
number.  If  die  position  ol  Ae  telescope  be  changed,  or  if  the 
u^mtli  wninKftr  of  niirrosri>pi^f  (see  p.  1 1S*)  be  not  used,  the 
index  enror  will  be  di£Ferent :  but  whatever  it  is,  it  stands  in  lieu 
o^  if  we  may  so  express  ou|-selves,  a  mechanical  adjustment  of 
the  instrument. 

But  we  may  use  in  the  same  way,  imd  on  the  same  principle, 
the,  two  fiied  mural  quadrants.  With  the  north  mural  quadrant 
we  can  observe  (supposing  Ghreenwidi  to  be  the  place  of  obser- 
vation) 7  Draconis  and  other  stars  to  the  north  of  the  xenitb« 
With  the  south  mural  quadrant^  were  its  limb  an  exact  quad*- 
rant,  we  should  be  uiu^le  to  observe  7  Draconis:  but  (see 
pp.  69, 60,  64.)  the  limb  b^ng  extended  a  litde  beyond  die 
limits  of  an  exact  quadrant,  we  are  enabled  to  observe  7  Draconis : 
we  can  ^dao  observe  with  it  (for  this  indeed^  is  its  use)  stars  to 
the  south  of  the  zenith.  By  connecting^  therefore,  the  two  sets 
of  obecfifutions,  by  means  of  the  intermediate  and  common  star 
y  Draconis,  we  can,  without  the  plumb-line,  determine  the 
meridional  angular  distances  of  M  stars  visible  at  Greenwich. 
We  may  also,  as  with  the  mural  circle,  determine  their  north 
polar  distances  by  the  aid  of  catalogues,  and  the  use  of  an  index 
error*. 


*  It  appears  from  the  preceding  matter,  that  neither  mural  quadrant^ 
uor  mural  circles  are  perfect  instruments.  The  directions  of  their  lines 
of  collimation  cannot  be  found  without  a  zenith  sector.  Quadrants  and 
circles  with  azimuth  motions  resemble  that  latter  instrument,  and  are  all 
capable  of  determining  the  directions  of  their  lines  of  collimation,  or  of 
making  observations  independent  of  the  errors  of  collimation.  In  prin- 
ciple then  they  are  much  more  perfect  instruments  than  fixed  quadrants 
and  circles.  But  large  instrument^  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
present  state  of  Astronomical  Science,  and  for  its  future  advancement, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  construct  large  instruments  capable  of  being  turned 
half  way  round  in  azimuth  on  a  vertical  axis*  Yet  Ramsden  constructed 
for  the  Dublin  Observatory  a  circle  of  eight  feet  diameter  turning  round 
a  vertical  axis ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  presume  that  such  an  instrument 
must  have  been  defective,  since,  of  l^te  years,  its  construction  has  been 

abandoned. 
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We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  given  a  deicriptton  of  the 
capital  Instrumentir  of  an  Observatory,  and  which  are  used  for 
the  making  of  observations  in  the  meridian.    On  such  obser- 

abandoned,  and  fixed  mural  circles  invented.  But,  theoretically  viewed, 
there  seem  eminent  advantages  attached  to  the  former  instrument. 
Within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  it  is  capable  of  making  a  double 
observation  on  a  star,  one  with  its  foce  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards 
the  west ;  the  first  before  the  star  is  on  the  meridian,  the  other  after. 
Both  observations  must  be  reduced  to  the  meridian  by  computation  from 
the  intervals  of  the  times  at  which  they  were  made,  and  the  passage  of 
the  star  over  the  meridian :  which  intervals  may  be  most  exactly  known 
from  the  transit  telescope  and  the  Astronomical  clock.  The  verticaHty  of 
the  axis,  at  each  observation,  is  verified  by  a  plumb-hne.  It  may  in 
practice  be -difficult  to  make  these  observations,  but  they  have  a  singular 
and  vast  advantage  in  being  free  of  all  index  error,  and  in  determining, 
simply  and  directly,  and  within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  zenith 
distance  of  a  star.  The  index  error  of  the  mural  circle,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  be  found,  is  a  complex  quantity,  neither  admitting  of  a  bri^definitiony 
ndr  to  be  found  by  a  single  and  simple  process.  ^ 

Small  zenith  sectors  have  an  azimuthal  motion  round  a  vertical  axis. 
The  reversion  of  the  face  of  the  Greenwich  zenith  sector  is  obtained  by 
moving  the  instrument  from  an  eastern  to  a  western  wall.  This  is  an 
operation  not  easily  performed.  Mr.  Troughton  now  proposes  to  construct 
a  zenith  sector  (or  an  instrument  for  like  purposes)  of  twenty-five  feet 
radius^  and  capable  of  bebg  turned  round  a  vertical  axis.  Its  range  will 
be  small,  not  exceeding  five  minutes  on  each  ude  of  the  zenith :  it  is 
specially  designed  for  observations  of  7  Draconis  which  is  distant,  less 
than  three  minutes,  from  the  zenith  of  Greenwich. 

The  observations  to  be  made  with  this  instrument  will  be  nearly  free 
of  all  inequality  from  refraction,  and  entirely  free  from  index  errors;  they 
will  also  from  the  great  length  and  power  of  the  telescope  be,  it  is  pro- 
bable, very  exact,,  ahd  will  serve  to  determine,  to  a  greater  degree  of 
exactness  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  quantities  of  aberration  and 
nutation.  They  may  also  settle  the  question,  now  agitated,  of  the  ex- 
istence and  quantity  of  parallax ^ 

The  detection  of  this  latter  inequality^  it  may  be  here  stated,  has  been 
made  by  an  instrument,  revolving,  like  the  instrument  just  described, 

round 
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▼ations  Astronomical  Science  is  mainly  founded.  We  must 
resort  to  the  same  source  whether  we  seek  for  exact  data  to 
institute  processes  in  Physical  Astronomy,  or  to  confirm  their 
results. 

Of  the  other  Astronomical  instruments  there  are  some  from 
which  we  derive  neither  the  elements  of  Astronomical  Science, 
nor  the  verification  of  the  results  of  its  processes  :  but  which  are 
employed  in  a  practical  application  of  those  results.  Of  such 
chmncter  are,  Hadley's  Quadrant,  the  Sextant  and  Reflecting 
Circle,  instruments  of  the  same  class  and  principle  of  construc- 
tion. These  are  not  instruments  belonging  to  an  observatory ; 
but  the  equatoreal  instrument  does  belong.  Its  use  is  to 
observe  phenomena,  such  as  comets^  and  new  planets,  when 
they  are  out  of  the  meridian.  Besides  these  instruments,  there 
is  a  repeating  circle,  portable,  and  principally  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  latitudes  of  different  stations,  and  their  bearir^s  with 
respect  to  each  other.  An  equal  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument 
of  which,  amongst  others,  one  use  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and 
law  of  refraction.  Some  of  these  instruments  will  be  briefly 
described  in  a  future  Chapter  of  this  Work. 

From  the  description  of  the  construction  and  uses  of  instru- 
ments, we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  results  of  certain  obser- 
vations made  with  them :  and  the  first  observations  that  claim 
our  attention  are  those  made  on  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  his 
passing  the  meridian. 
•— '  ■'■■«''  ■      ■  .  ■  — ■    ■  » 

round  a  fixed  axis :  or  rather  the  proof  of  its  existence  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  Dublin  circle  (see  p.  121.)  The  observations  made  with 
the  moral  circle  of  Greenwich  do  not  verify  such  parallax.  On  this  dis- 
cordance of  the  two  instruments,  much  controversy  has  arisen  which  is 
not  yet  settled ;  and,  whatever  be  the  excellence  of  the  latter  instrument, 
yet  it  must  be  aUowed  that  the  method  of  determining  its  index  error 
involves  many  debateable  points. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Sun's  Motion — Path — Ecliptic — Obliquity  of  Ecliptic, 

By  means  of  the  Astronomical  Quadrant,  or  of  the  drcle,  or 
by  any  instrument  of  a  like  class,  we  are  able  to  observe  the 
height  either  of  the  Sun's  upper  or  his  lower  limb,  and  thence,  of 
determining,  by  measurement  and  computation,  the  height  of  his 
centre.  Let  us  first  examine  the  observations  of  the  north  polar 
distances  (N.  P.  D.)  of  the  Sun's  limbs, 

N.  P.  D.  Difference  in  two  Days. 

Jan.  2,  1816,  0  U.  L.  112^  40'  22".5 

3, OL.  L.   US     7    57.5 

4,  .  .  .  .  0U.  L.  11£   S9  £1.7 11'  (f.9. 

Again, 

N.  P.  D.  Difference  in  two  Dajk 

March  31,  1816,  0  U.  L.  85^  29'  26^2 

April   1, 0  L.  L.  85  38  22.6 

April  2,  .  .  .      0  U.  L.  84  45  27.5 45'  58".7. 

From  these  observi^oBs  two  inferences  may  be  drawn :  die 
first  is,  that  the  Sun,  in  the  interval  between  January  2,  and 
Apr9  2,  has  aj^roacbed  the  north  pole  by  an  angular  ascent 
equal  27®  0  56"  (  a:  1 12^  40'  22^.5  -  84®  4S'  27".5).  The 
aecond  is,  diat  his  daily  portions  of  ascent  are  not  equal :  since, 
between  January  2  and  January  4,  he  ascended  through  ll'  Cf\6g 
and  between  March  31  and  April  2,  through  45'  58''.7.  So 
that  the  Sun's  daily  meridional  ascent,  or  change  of  declination, 
or  change  of  north  polar  distance  (the  fact  is  the  same,  but  under 
different  denominations)  in  the  former  period  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  in  the  latter. 

We  shall  have  like  fieu^ts,  and  may  make  like  inferences,  in 


the  beights  of  the  Shd's  centre  observed  at  Cambridge,  ki 
moDtba  of  Jaauary  March  and  June  of  the  year  1810. 


the 


Altltades. 

1810,  Jan.  1 14^  44' 40'' 

iL 14    49  44 

3 14  55    15 

4 15      1    13 


SUbraaees. 

5^4'' 

5    31 
5    58 


Therefore,  the  San,  during  these  four  days,  was  ascending  in 
tbe  meridian,  but  not  by  equal  increases  of  altitudes,  as  it  appears 
by  the  column  of  differences.  Again,  the  altitudes  of  die  Sun  on 
four  successive  days  in  March  and  June,  were 

AltiUides. 

Mar.  19...3r    5' 46^ 
£0  ...  37    29  27 
21  ...  37    53     8 
22...  38    16  47 


Diff. 

23'  4l" 
23  41 
23  39 


Ahitudet. 

June  20.  •. 61®  14' 32" 
21. ..61    15     1 
22... 61    15     5 
23  ...  61    14  44 


Diff. 


29 

4 

—21 


// 


During  the  four  days  in  March,  then,  the  Sun  was  continually 
ascending,  and  by  increments  of  asc^it  very  nearly  equal :  in  June 
he  was  still  higher^  and  on  tbe  twenty-second  at  his  greatest  alti- 
tude ;  for,  on  the  succeeding  day,  his  altitude  was  diminished  by 
twenty-one  seconds.  The  incr^aients  of  altitude,  as  appears  by 
the  column  of  differences,  are,  like  those  in  January,  unequal. 

Thus  lar  it  appears  then;  the  phenomenon  of  the  Sun's 
continually  varying  altitude  cannot  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing the  Sun  to  have  an  equable  motion  in  the  meridian ;  ascend- 
ing for  half  the  year  from  December  1809  to  June  22,  1810. 
and  then  descending :  let  us  next  consider  whether  an  explanation 
of  other  phenomena  attending  the  Sun's  tranaits  over  the  meridaan  ' 
can  be  obtained,  from  attributing  to  the  Sun  an  unequal  motion 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  and  merely  in  that  direction*. 


*  In  proving  the  Sun's  motion  in  the  meridian  not  uniform,  we  have 
supposed,  what  is  not  strictly  true,  the  intervals  between  his  successive 
transits  over  the  meridian  to  be  equal.  But  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
that  is,  his  motion  will  be  found  to  be  unequal,  if  we  correct  the  8up-> 
position,  and  allow  for  the  inequalities  between  successive  transits. 
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1(  the  Sun  had  a  motion  merely  in  the  meri<Uan«  then«  since 
the  Earth's  rotation  is  supposed  to  be  equable,  the  intervals  of 
successive  transits  over  the  meridian  would  always  be  equal, 
one  with  another  and,  besides,  would  be  equal  to  the  intervals 
of  the  transits  of  a  fixed  star ;  or,  of  a  star  having  neither  a 
motion  in  the  meridian  nor  one  transversely  to  it.  Now,  neither 
of  these  conditions  takes  place;  for  on  Aug.  21,  1810,  Regulus 
was  on  the  meridian  1  minute  20  seconds  before  the  Sun :  on 
the  succeeding  day  5  minutes  2  seconds  :  on  the  next,  or  twenty- 
third,  .8  minutes  44  seconds :  so  that  it  is  plain,  during  these 
intervals,  the  Sun  must  have  shifted  away  from  the  meridian,  and 
moved  transversely  towards  the  east  of  it.  Hence,  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  Sun  on  the  meridian,  namely,  the  changes 
there  both  in  the  places  and  in  the  times  of  his  transits,  two 
motions  must  be  attributed  to  the  Sun,  one  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  the  other  transverse  to  it ;  which  two  motions,  (ac« 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  motion)  are  equiva- 
lent to,  or  may  be  compounded  into,  one  single  oblique  motion. 

From  the  preceding  instance  it  appears,  that  the  Sun  moves  to 
the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  of  a  fixed  star  {Regulus),  through 
an  angle  -which,  in  time^  is. equal  to  3  minutes  42  seconds :  but 
this  angle  is  not  constant :  if,  for  instance,  one  of  the  stars  of 
Sagittarius  was,  with  the  Sun,  dn  the  meridian,  January,  2,  1810, 
the  next  day  the  Sun  would  come  later,  than  the  star,  to  the 
meridian,  by  4  minutes  24  seconds ;  on  January  4th,  later  by 
8  minutes  48  seconds ;  on  the  5th,  by  13  minutes  12  seconds,  &c. 
Hence,  neither  is  the  Sun's  motion  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
equable,  nor,  as  it  has  appeared,  his  motion  in  the  meridian. 
These  two  may  be  considered  as  the  two  resolved  parts  of  the 
Sun's  oblique  motion. 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Sun's  meridian  heights  on 
the  fi£d  days  of  the  several  months  of  the  year  1810. 


Jamuay, 

February, 

Marck. 

April. 

18*  9!  1" 

23**  55'  19'' 

38*  16'  47" 

39V17'28'' 

May. 

June. 

/«fy. 

August. 

41®  S9!  27" 

6l»  15'  5" 

58^  10'  5^" 

49®  44'  19" 

September. 

October. 

November, 

December. 

January,  1811 

3^  IS' 23'' 

2e»  51'  49" 

170  42' 42" 

14^  19' 42" 

17°  58'  47" 

From  this  Table  we  may  determine^  in  a  general  way,  the 
form  of  the  curve  in  which  the  Sun  may  be  supposed  to  move* 
For,  if  MM'  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole  space  from 
March  1810  to  March  1811,  and  perpendiculars  be  erected  re- 
spectively equal  to  the  Sun's  meridian  altitudes  on  the  several 
intervening  days,  the  curve  drawn  through  their  extremities  will 


mf/i 


be  ESWE'.  If  £  be  the  Sun's  place  on  March  20,  e,  e'  on  the 
two  ^successive  days,  then  ME,  me,  me'  must  be  taken  re- 
spectively proportional  to  37®  29'  27",  37®  53'  8",  38^  l6'  47'' 
(see  p.  125.)  The  intervals  Mm,  mni,  &c.  are  not  exactly 
equal,  since  they  are  the  spaces  through  which  the  Sun  retires  each 
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Atjy  (torn  his  place  on  the  meridian  the  preceding  daj  [see 
Note,  p.  125.] :  and  in  the  present  case  they  are  respectively 
equal,  in  degrees,  &c.  to  54f  33'',  54f  Si". 5,  54!  3l". 

The  spaces  te,  ife\  &c.,  or  the  increments  of  the  Sun's 
altitude  in  ^  mmcKan,  are  respectively  equal  to 

23^  4l",     23'  39"; 

and  the  motions,  in  these  directions,  combined  with  the  transverse 
motions  in  the  directions  £/,  et,  compound,  as  has  been  before 
remarked  (p.  126»)  the  oblique  motions  JSe,  ee',  &c. 

In  the  Figure  ESE',  tfa^e  are  two  altitudes  nS,  r  W,  one  die 
greatest,  the  other  the  least,  which  for  the  year  1810,  (see  p.  125,) 
would  happen  on  June  22^  and  December  22d;  and  the  mean  of 
these  two  altitudes  is 

5  {(61^  15'  5") +  (14^  19'  42")}  =3r  5?'  23".5, 

which  is,  very  nearly,  the  Sun's  altitude  (,ME)  on  March  21,  or 
Kk  his  altitude,  Sept.  22  *. 

Now  when  the  Sun  is  at  these  mean  heights  ME,  Kk,  he  is 
in  the  equator.  If,  therefore,  tve  knew  when  the  Sun  was  in  the 
equator,  we  could,  by  then  observing  the  altitude  of  his  centre 
determine  that  of  t^e  equator,  which  altitude  (see  p.  10.)  is  the 
co-latitude  of  the  place  of  observation.  Contrarywise,  if,  by 
observations  other  than  those  of  the  Sun,  we  determine  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  we  are  thence  enabled  to 
ascertain  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  equator ;  which  must  happen 
when  his  zenith  distance  is  equal  to  the  latitude. 

In  pages  10  and  11,  8&c.  we  have  given  some  instances  of  the 
method  of  determining  die  differences  of  the  latitudes  of  places. 
But  the  latitude  itself  may  be  found,  from  the  greatest  and  least 
altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  above  the  horizon.  Thus,  if  Hu, 
Hv  denote  those  altitudes  of  a  star,  the  parallel  of  which  is  vu. 


*  The  greatest  and  least  altitudes  (nSy  rW)  are  supposed  to  happen 
on  th^  noons  of  June,  and  of  Dec.  22  ;  which  is  not  exactly  true,  as  it  will 
be  hereafter  shewn. 
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the  latitude  =  PH  ^^  Hv  +  Pv 


7c 

=  Hu  +  Pu 

=:  Hv  +  Hw  HP 

=  Hv  -f  Htt  —  (atitade 

consequently,  the  latitude  =  ^  {Hv  +  Jff  k), 

and  the  co-latitude  equals  half  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least 
zenith  distances.     Thus,  by  observations  made  at  Blackheath, 

con^.  least  zen.  dist,  Ursa  min.  Bod.  4 37®  35'  55'^ 

con^.  greatest  zen.  dist 39    £7    57 

|)77      3    52 

co-latitude  of  Observatory. 38    31    56 

Again, 

con^.  least  zen.  dist.  o  Cq^hei 15^  35'  ^l" 

corr^.  greatest  zen.  dist 61   28   31 

j)77    3    52 
co-latitude 38  31    56 

By  these  means  we  should  be-  able  to  recognise  that  twice  in 
a  year,  in  March  and  September,  the  Sun  was  in  the  equator.  • 
But,  if  the  latitude  were  determined  accurately,  we  should  find 
no  meridian  altitude  of  the  Sun  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  co-lati- 
tude :  for  instance,  in  the  former  cases,  (pp.  125, 8cc.)  the  latitude 
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of  the  place  of  observation  being  supposed^  by  observations  of  the 
pofe  star,  to  be  59?  19f  36",  its  co-latitude  is,  consequently, 
SI""  Al'  9A".  Now,  amongst  the  altitudes  stated  in  p.  125, 
there  is  no  one  exactly  equal  to  37^  47^  9A"  :  the  altitude  on 
March  20th  is  too  small,  that  on  the  21st  too  large:  the  reason 
of  this  is  that,  when  the  Si^n  was  exactly  in  the  equator,  he  was 
not  on  the  meridian  of  the  observer's  station.  There  is  some 
place  to  the  east  of  Cambridge,  at  which  the  Sun  was  on  the 
meridian  when  in  the  equator:  and  this  place  may  easily  be 
determined. 

We  may  now  pass  fr6m  the  Sun's  tabulated  places,  obtained 
by  daily  observations  of  his  meridian  altitudes,  to  the  explanation 
of  the  changes  of  places,  as  originating  from,  or  explicable  by, 
bis  oblique  motion. 

The  line  MM'  (see  Fig.  p.  127,)  is  intended  to  represent 
the  aggregate  of  the  angular  distances  through  which  the  Sun 
recedes  each  day  from  a  fixed  stv,  that  was  with  the  Sun  on  the 
meridian  at  6.  This  aggregate  is  360*** ;  MR  =  KM',  moreover 
ME=Kk^M'E'  is  the  height  of  the  equator,  and  a  line  £*£' 


containing  360^,  and  extended  on  a  plane^  may  be  conceived  to 
represent  the  equator.  Reveraely ,  the  lines  E  klf,  ES  k  E '  may  be 
conceived  to  be  wound  round  a  sphere,  the  line  EkEI,  coinciding 


*  This  part  being  intended  for  general  explanation  only,  the  prC" 
ctmon  of  the  equinoxes  is  not  taken  account  of. 
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vrith  Q€g,Suc.  ES  kE'  with  eSs,  8ur.^  and  the  points  e,  e,  e'  &c.  in 
Fig.  p.  127,  with  the  points  in  Fig.  p*  ISO,  denoted  by  the 
same  letters.  Suppose  now  the  Sun  to  be  in  the  equator  at  e ; 
then,  by  the  revolution  of  the  sphere,  the  point  e  and  the  Sun, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  meridian  at  the  point  Q,  and 
hQ^s^ME  will  be  the  height  of  the  equator:  next,  let  the  Sun 
recede  through  die  space  ee ;  the  point  e  and  the  Sun  will  be 
on  the  meridian  Bt  f,  taidfh  ss  me  (Fig.  p.  127,)  will  be  the 
meridian  altitude :  on  the  succeeding  day  let  the  Sun,  having  still 
Cuther  receded  through  the  space  eif,  be  at  ^ ;  then  his  place  on 
the  meridian  will  he  f,  and  hi^  meridian  altitude  y^'AsmV 
(Fig.  p.  127*):  ftod  similar  cii:cumstftnces  will  take  place  till  the 
Sun  has  receded  through  the  space  eS  {eS  =  a  quadrant)  when 
his  place  on  the  meridian  will  he  at  g,  and  his  meridian  altitude 
gh^nS  (Fig.  p.  127,)  then  the  ^eatest :  after  this  the  meridian 
altitudes  will  decrease. 

By  supposing  therefore  the  Sun  to  move  in  the  curve  eS,  See. 
from  €  towards  S,  whilst  the  sphere  revolves  in  the  opposite 
direction,  from  e  towards  Q,  all  the  phenomena  indicated  by 
observation  admit  of  an  adequate  explanation.  And,  as  the 
diurnal  phenomena  were  shewn  (p.  8,)  equally  explicable 
either  by  supposing  the  whole  celestial  sphere  to  revolve,  the 
Earth  being  quiescent,  or,  the  Earth  to  revolve  in  a  contrary 
direction,  the*  Heavens  being  at  rest;  so,  these  latter  phenomena 
may  be  accounted  for,  either  by  supposing  the  Sun  to  move  in 
an  orbit  such  as  c  Ss,  &c.,  and  the  Earth  to  be  at  rest,  or  the 
Earth  to  move,  but  in  a  reverse  direction,  in  an  orbit  similar  to 
e  S  whilst  the  Sjun  ^emaips  at  rest. 

The  above  explanation  does  not  depend,  on  the  real  farm  of 
the  orbit  eSi,  wl^ch  may  be  either  circular  or  elliptical,  or  of 
any  figure^  provided  tha]t  it  lies  in  the  same  plane.  For,  the  Sun 
is  continually  seen  in  the  direction  of  a  line  dra:^n  from  bim  to 
the  Earth ;  but,  whatever  be  his  place  in  that  line,  he  will  always, 
by  the  observer,  be  transferred  to  the  imaginary  concave  spherical 
surface  of  the  Heavens. 

The  imaginary  path  of  the  Sun  in  the  Heavens  is  called  the 
Ecliptic  :  the  points  £,  E!,  (fig.  p.  127,)  of  its  intersection  with  the 
equator,  are  called  the  Eguinoctial  points  :  they  are  the  nodes  of 
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the  equator ;  the  points  <S»  W,  those  of  the  greatest  and  least  ele- 
vations above  the  horizon^  or,  the  places  of  the  Sun,  at  his 
greatest,  northern  and  southern  declinations,  are  called  the 
Solstitial  points. 

The  points  of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the  ecUftic 
have  been  called  the  Nodes  of  the  former ;  which  they  may  be,  by 
likening  the  equator  to  the  orbit  of  a  revolving  body ;  for,  gene* 
rally,  nodes  are  defined  to  be  the  intersections  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  or  other  revolvkig  body,  with  the  plaae  of  the  eclifrtic. 

The  planes  in  Which  the  ediptic  and  equator  lie^  are  inclined 
to  eadi  other.  The  angle  of  iheir  inclination  is,  for  distinction, 
caUed  the  Obliquity  bfthe  Ecliptic :  the  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  planes  is  the  same  as  the  angle  made  by  two  tangents^  at 
the  point «,  to  the  «rcs  c^,  eq*.  (see  Fig.  p.  130.) 

If  irom  S  ar  solstitial  point,  a  great  circle  PS  be  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  ecliptic,  and  n  5  be  taken  equal  to  a  quadrant, 
then  n  is  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  f. 

The  circle  Gg,  a  tangent  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  solstitial  point 
S,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  equator  (and  therefore  a 
parallel  of  declination)  is  called  a  Tropical  Circle.  A  similar  one 
touches  the  ecliptic  at  the  otheir  solstitial  point. 

* 

The  small  circle  described  round  P  in  the  circimiference 
of  which  the  pole  of  the  eolip^if;  is  always  found,  is  called  a 
Polar  circle  :  sometimes  the  Arctic  Circle  (p.  38) ;  and  a  similar 
one  about  the  Earth's  o|>poaite  pole  is  called  the  Antarctic  €ircle. 

A  secondaiy  (see  p.  8,)  to  the  equator,  passing  through  E, 
the  equinoctial  point,  is  called  the  Equinoctial  Colure:  one 
passing  through  S^  the  Solstitial  Cciure. 

Astrononkers  have  divided  the  ecliptic  into  twelve  equal  parts 
caUed  Signs  :  consequently,  the  ecliptic  containing  360  degrees, 
each  sign  contains  thirty  degrees.  Their  names  and  characteristic 
vymbols  are. 


•  Trigonometry,  p.  128. 

t  Ihid.  P.  89. 1.  2.  from  bottom.  This  pole  is  situated  in  the  sign  of 
the  Dragon  bttvveen  the  stars  o  and  (,  but  nearer  to  the  latter. 


Northern.  Southern. 


Aries V 

Taurus ^ 

Gemini n 

Cancer  .........  ® 

Leo St 

Virgo mt 


Libra ..•«...  lOi 

Scorpio ITI 

Sagittarius •  •  .    t 

Capricornus  .•...•..  Ic^ 

Aquarius JSff 

Pisces •  •  •  •  X 


These  signs  are  situated  within  an  imaginary  belt»  called  the 
Zodiac,  extending  eight  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic. 
To  each  of  the  signs^  certain  clusters,  or  groups  of  stars, 
called  Constellations'^,  are  appropriated.  But  the  signs,  astro- 
nomically, serve  merely  to  denote  a  certain  number  of  degrees : 
thus,  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  the  Sun's  longitude  for  July  1, 
1810,  is  stated  to  be  3  signs,  8  degrees,  54  minutes,  19  seconds ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  98  degrees,  54  minutes,  19  seconds. 

The  longitude  is  also  sometimes  expressed  by  means  of  the 
symbols  of  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac.  Thus,  in  Flamstead's 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  longitude  of  y  Draconis  is  ex- 
pressed by  : 

which,  since  Sagittarius,  represented  by  ^  t^  is  the  9th  sign^  (the 

*  These  groups  of  stars,  or  constellations ^  are  by  fancy  imagined  to 
form  the  outlines  of  the  figures  of  animals  and  instruments,  and  are  de- 
signated by  their  names.  Thus,  one  group  forms  the  figure  of  a  Bear, 
another  that  of  a  Lion,  a  third  of  a  Dragon,  a  fourth  of  a  Lyre.  So  there 
are  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  Bear,  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  the  heart  of  the 
Lion :  which  are  farther  distinguished  by  Greek  characters ;  the  charac- 
ters, according  to  their  order,  denoting  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  stars. 
Thus,  a  Arietis  designates  the  largest  star  in  Aries,  fi  Draconis,  the 
second  star  of  the  Dragon.  §§  Ursae  Majoris,  the  star  the  fifth  in  size  of 
the  greater  Bear,  &c. 

t  The  particular  stars  of  a  constellation  abo  are  vsaally  symbolicnUy 
r^resented :  thus  a  ^  means  the  first  or  principal  star  in  Tawus  or 
the  Bull ;  \SZ9  one  of  the  inferior  stars  in  Aquarius;  /9  V,  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  in  Virgo;  y}£iSy  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  in 
Libra. 


first  point  of  which  is  accordingly  distant  from  that  of  are^by 
8  X  %0®,  or  240**),  denotes  the  longitude  of  7  Draconis  to  be 

^  263**  42'  48^ 

The  term  Lofigitude,  which  has  been  just  introduced,  means 
an  angular  distance  measured  or  computed  along  the  ecliptic,  and 
from  one  of  the  intersections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic :  which 
intersection  is  called  the  First  Point  of  Aries, 

After  having  passed  through  the  ^(f  of  Aries,  the  Sun 
enters  Taurus,  then  Gemini,  and^  successively^  the  signs  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  enumerated  (p.  133).  The 
motion  of  the  Sun  according  to  this  order  is  said  to  be  direct, 
or  in  consequentia  ;  any  motion  in  the  reverse  direction  is  said  to 
be  retrograde,  or  in  antecedentia. 

What  longitude  is  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic^  right  ascension 
is  with  respect  to  the  equator.  It  is  angular  distance,  from  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  (see  1.  7,)  measured  along  the  equator. 
And,  what  declination  is  relatively  to  the  equator,  latitude  is  to 
the  ecliptic :  it  is  angular  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  measured 
by  that  arc  of  a  secondaiy  to  the  ecliptic  passing  through  the  star, 
which  lies  between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic.  Thus,  if  <r  be  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  or  denote  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic,  and  St  be  perpendicular  to  the  part  y  r  of  a  great  circle. 


St,  T^  Are,  respectively,  the  latitude  and  longitude  o(  S,  if  ^  t 
be  part  of  the  ecliptic :  or,  they  are,  respectively,  the  declination 
and  right  ascension  of  <S,  if  <y»  f  be  part  of  the  equator.  The 
Sun,  being  always  in  the  ecliptic,  has  no  latitude :  at  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  his  declination,  longitude,  and  right  ascension,  are 
nothing :  fit  the  solstitial  points,  his  declination  is  the  greatest, 
and  his  longitude  and  right  ascension  either  90^,  or  270^. 
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The  longitude  of  the  Sun  varying^  in  the  year>  from  0  to  360^^ 
becomes  successively,  during  that  period,  equal  to  the  several 
longitudes  of  the  stars.  The  longitude  of  a  Arietis  being  in  iSOQy 
1*  4!"  59'  S\",  that  of  the  Sun  was  equal  to  it  on  April  25di.  The 
longitude  of  Regulus  being  4*  ^T  1(/  27^  that  of  the  Sun  was 
equal  to  it  on  August  20th.  When  this  happens,  the  Sun  is  said 
to  be  in  coiyunction  with  the  star.  And,  for  conciseness  of  ex- 
pression. Astronomers  have  invented  another  term  called  Qppo- 
siiion,  which  happens*  when  the  longitude  of  the  Sun  differs  from 
that  of  the  star  by  180%  or  by  6  signs.  The  symbol  for  con- 
junction is  d  »  for  opposition  S  •  Both  the  preceding  terms 
are  comprehended  under  a  third,  called  Syzygy.  Thus,  the 
Sun  having  on  Oct.  28th,  a  longitude  of  7'  4^  S^  5A!',  was, 
during  that  day,  in  opposition  to  a  Arietis,  On  April  25th, 
then,  he  was  in  conjunction  with  a  Arietis,  on  Oct.  28th,  in  oppo- 
sitian,  and  on  both  days  in  Syzygy  with  that  star. 

The  Sun  was  stated  to  be  in  conjunction  with  a  Arietis  on 
April  25th.  But,  die  exact  time  of  die  day  was  not  specified ; 
that,  however,  may  be  found  by  a  formula  given  in  the  Appendix : 
or,  very  nearly,  after  the  following  manner : 

0  long*.  Apr.  25. .  =1*  4^  49'  58'' 1*  4*  49'  58" 

Apr.  26,.=!   5   48   15     long,  ofarl   4  59  21 

Inc.  of  long,  in  24'' 58    17  diff.  of  long 9   33 

.-.  58'  17"  :  9^  33"  ::  24*'  :  ^  55"  5r ; 

consequently,  the  conjunction  was  April  25th,  3^  55"  57*,  without 
estimating  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  by  which  the  star's  lon- 
gitude was  increased. 

The  Sun  is  said  to  be  in  quadrature  with  a  star,  or  planet, 
when  the  difference  of  thebr  longitudes  is  90^  or  3^,  or  270^  or 
9^.  For  instance,  the  Sun  was  in  quadratures  with  a  Arietis 
when  his  longitude  was  either  4f  4!"  59'  S\",  or  l(f  4""  59'  3l" : 
which  two  events  took  place  on  July  28th,  and  January  24th. 
Again,  the  Sun  was  in  quadrature^  with  Regidus,  when  his  lon- 
gitude was  eidier  T  27"*  lO'  27",  or  1*  27**  lO'  27" :  that  is,  either 
on  Nov.  19th|  or  May  18th.  The  symbol  for  quadratures  is  a  ; 
Thus  0  a  a  Aquila  denotes  (he  Sun  to  be  in  quadratures  with 
die  first  star  in  the  Eagle. 
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The  angle  at  t  being  a  right  one  in  the  Figure  of  p.  134,  we 
could  determine  «f  S,  if  y  t,  and  the  angle  ^  were  known.  If 
5  be  the  Sun,  ^y*  SX  part  of  the  ecliptic,  ^ptY  part  of  the 
equator,  the  angle  nt  ^  is  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  If  there- 
fore thi»  latter  quantity  were  known,  we  could  from  it,  and  t  t 
the  Sun's  right  ascension,  find  the  Suxi's  longitude.  We  will 
now,  then,  briefly  explain  a  method  by  which  we  may  approximate 
to  Ae  value  of  the  obliquity. 

It  appeared  in  p.  \25,  that   the   Sun's  altitudes  on    four 
successive  days  were 

61^  14'  32'',    61^  15'  l",     61^  15'  5%     6l^  14'  44", 

and  th^  co-latitude  being  37*  4?'  24",  the  corresponding  decli- 
nations  of  the  Sun,  were 

9SC   27'  8",    23**  27'  37",    23*  27*  4l",     S3*  27'  20*. 

If  the  greatest  of  these,  that  is,  23"*  27'  4l",  represented  the 
Sun's  greatest  declination,  it  would  measure  the  obliquity :  for 
when  cf  '^»  T  ^  ^P  ^^^  equal  to  a  quadrant,  S^  is  the  measure 
of  the  spherical  angle  at  T  •  But  it  plainly  does  not  represent 
the  greatest  declination,  since,  if  it  did,  the  two  adjacent  decli- 
natibnt  would  be  equals  which  they  are  not :  the  greatest  declina- 
tion then  must  have  happened  sometime  between  the  noons  of 
June  21st,  and  June  22d,  but  nearer  to  the  noon  of  the  latter 
day..  It  is  a  quantity  somewhat  greater  "than  23*  27'  4l",  and 
certainly  not  differing  from  it  by  four  seconds.  For,  assume  it 
to  be  the  greatest  declinatioQ,  then,  in  fact,  we  assume  the  Son's 
longitude  to  be  (what  it  is  at  the  Solstice)  3  signs  or  90^.  Now, 
this  latter  assumption  cannot  err  30'  from  the  truth,  since  the 
change  in  the  Sun's  longitude  for  12  hours  is  not  quite  equal  to 
that  quantity.  Suppose  it,  however,  to  be  30',  that  is,  in  the 
Figure  referred  to,  let  X  be  the  true  place  of  the  solstice,  and 
SJC=30',  or  V  S  =  89*  30',  then  by  Naper's  rule*, 

rad.  X  sin.  St  =:  sin.  T  x  sin.  S  Y, 
and        rad.  x  sin.  Xy  sr  sin.  T  X  sin.  X  T ; 

consequently^  eliminating  sin.  T»  there  results  (siiice  sin.  XYszl) 


*  Woodhouse's  Tr^onome^ry,  p,  146, 
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__  SID.  St  sin.  St 

sin.  Xy  s=  ". — ^ —   =   rr=>; 

^       sin.  Sr        COS.  SX* 

.-.  log.  sin.  Xy=  10  +  log.  sin.  23^  fi7'^4l"-  log.  cos.  S(/, 

but,   10+log.  sin.  23*  27'  4l"  .  .  .   =19.6000260 
log.  COS.  30' =  9.9999835 

9.6000425 

.•.    Xy  =  23*  27'  44^.5. 

But  since,  in  the  case  we  have  taken,  the  error  in  longitude  must 
be  less  than^  30^,  the  real  obliquity  must  be  some  quantity  be- 
tween 23""  27'  41^  and  23^  27'  44''.  And,  if  the  error  in  longi- 
tude, instead  of  being  3u,  were  only  3',  the  error  in  declination, 

instead  of  being  3f\5,  would  be  only  3".5  .- — -5 ,  or  .035"  ♦.    In 

the  present  instance  the  former  error  is  about  20^,  and  therefore 
the  latter  is  l^.d  nearly,  and  consequently  the  obliquity  f  differs 
very  little  from  23*  27'  42".5. 

We  have  thus,  from  the  greatest  observed  altitude  of  the  Sun 
and  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  deduced  the  greatest 
northern  declination  of  the  Sun  :  which  declination  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  obliquity.  By  a  similar  process  we  may  observe  the 
least  meridional  altitude  of  the  Sun^  and,  if  tlie  Sun  should  not 
have  exactly  reached,  or  should  just  havefpSiwfr  the  point  of  his 
greatest  depression  or  declination,  we  may,  as  in  the  former 
instance^  approximate  to  the  time  and  value  of  such  depression. 
This  extreme  southern  declination  of  the  Sun  is,  like  the 
northern,  a  measure  of  the  obliquity.     And  the  mean  obliquity 

*  For  the  variations  in  declination  near  the  solstice,  are  nearly,  as 
the  square  of  the  variation  in  longitude :  for,  in  the  former  Figure, 
r  X  sin.  p  =  sin.  y*  •  sin.  /  (l=zS  y,  p=:St) 

.•.  r  ,dp  . cos.  p  =  (f/.sin.  V^.cos.  /    (taking  the  differentials.) 

,        dl    9in,  T         »    ^'  *       ^         1/  •        4.     1  ^        IV 

.%  tf />  =  —  . cos.  /=— .tan.  y* .COS. /(since at sols.,p=  y*  nearly,) 

,-.  dp  =  -^  tan.  y* .  sin.  (90—/)=—  tan.  y.  sin.  dlzsS-^  tan.  y, 

since  at  the  solstice  /=^ — dl  nearly. 

t  The  obliquity  thua  determined  is  the  apparent  obliquity. 

s 


V 
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for  any  year,  would  be  half  the  sum  of  the  two  extreme  decli- 
nations computed  for  that  year,  or  (in  which  case  we  do  not  need 
to  know  the  latitude)  would  be  half  the  difference  of  the  greatest 
and  least  altitudes  of  the  Sun,  or  half  the  difference  of  the  least* 
and  greatest  zenith  distances*. 

Thus,  by  observations  made  in  1807»  at  Blackheath, 
Winter  solstice.  Sun's  zenith  distance  ^^  5b'  56''.02 
Summer £8     0      8 .68 

2)46   55    47.34 
Mean  obliquity  for  1807.  .......    23   27    53.67 

According  to  received  theories,  the  portions  of  the  ecliptic 
that  lie  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator  are  exactly  similar 
to  each  other.  The  greatest  southern  declination  of  the  Sun, 
then,  ought  to  give,  for  the  measure  of  the  obliquity,  the  same 
quantity  as  the  greatest  northern  declination  gives.  But  there  is 
some  discordance  of  observations  on  this  head.  According,  to 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  Mr.  Pond,  Dr.  Brinkley,  M.  Oriani,  and 
M.  Arago,  the  observations  of  the  winter  solstice  give  a  less 
obliquity  than  observations  of  the  summer  solstice.  M.  Bessel, 
on  the  contrary,  from  his  own  observations  finds  the  .two  mea- 
sures of  the  obliquity  concordant,  and  labours  to  shew  that  the 
latter  observations  of  Bradley  and  those  of  Maskelyne  made  with 
the  mural  quadrant,  and  corrected  for  its  errors,  are  of  the  same 
character. 

The  anomalous  phenomenon  (for  such  it  is)  of  an  inequality 
between  the  greatest  northern  and  southern  declinations  of  the 
Sun,  may  arise  from  some  unknown  modification  of  refraction. 
The  question,  certainly,  is  yery  intimately  connected  with  the 
law  and  quantity  of  refraction.  That  source  of  inequality  has 
not  hitherto  become  the  subject  of  consideration.  This,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  the  place,  did  we  possess  the  means,  of  solving 
the  difficulty  that  has  been  stated.  We  will  merely,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said,  subjoin  the  various  results  of  the  mean 
obliquity  that  different  Astronomers,  with  instruments  of  different 
size  and  construction,  have  arrived  at. 

*  These  distances,  &c.  must  be  corrected  distances  if  the  mean 
obliquity  is  to  result  from  them. 
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AstTonomen. 


Bradley. 

Maakelyne* 
Piazzi. 
Oriani. 


Pond. 


Arago. 


BesBeL 


Brinkley. 


Inttrament. 


South  Mural  Quadrant 
of  Greenwich 


The  above  Quadrant. . . 
Circle 


Repeating  Circle  of  3 
feet  diameter  made 
by  Reichenback . . . . 

Mural  Circle  of  Green- 
wich  


Year. 


1755 
1795 
1798 


Repeating  Circle  of 
3  feet  diameter  by 
Reichenback , 


Circle  by  Cary  of  two 
feet 

Circle  by  Ramsden,  8 
feet  diameter 


1812 


1813 


Summer  Solstice. 


23**  28'  15''.49 
23  27  55.85 
23  27  58.69 


1813 

1814 
1815 


1813 


23  27  50.77 


23  27  50.0 


Winter  Solstice. 


23^  28'  15".57 
23  27  51.46 
23  27  50.51 


23  27  50.09 

23  27  47.41 
0   0  47.48 


23  27  50.99 


23  27  48.22 


23  27  47.34 


23  27  48.85 
23  27  47.34 

0  0  47.75 


23  27  48.14 


We  must  remark  on  the  preceding  Table,  that  they  are  the 
largest,  and,  as  they  are  generally  esteemed  to  be,  the  best  in- 
struments that  give  discordant  results  in  the  two  values  of  the 
obliquity.  We  refer  to  the  mural  circle  of  Greenwich,  and  the 
Dublin  circle.  The  circle  of  M.  Bessel,  which  makes  the  obser* 
vations  at  the  summer  and  winter  solstice  to  accord  so  closely,  is 
only  two  feet  in  dis^meter. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  determined  (see 
pp.  Id7>  &c.)  either  from  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes,  or 
the  least  and  greatest  zenith  distances.  But  that  is  not  the  sole 
method.  For  instance,  half  the  difference  between  the  greatest 
and  least  north  polar  distances  of  the  Sun  is  the  value  of  the 
obliquity.     In  fact,  the  method  to  be  employed  depends  on  the 


ii 


*  Bessel  contends  that  these  observations  corrected  for  the  errors  of  the 
quadrant  (errors  which  the  instrument  became  liable  to  afler  1 755)  would 
render  the  quantities  for  the  obliquity  at  the  summer  and  winter  solstice 
nearly  equal;  the  seconds  in  the  first  being  57^*799  in  the  latter  57''.52, 
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instrament  of  observation.  The  Dublin  circle,  by  a  dpuble  obser- 
▼ation,  gives  the  true  zenith  distance.  The  repeating  circle  does 
the  same  :  so,  probably,  does  M.  Bessel's  tviro  feet  circle.  The 
mural  circle  of  Greenwich  also  gives  the  Sun's  zenith  distance, 
not,  however,  after  the  manner  of  the  preceding  instruments, 
but  by  the  mediation  of  the  zenith  sector.  By  the  mural  circle, 
in  which  neither  level  nor  plumb-line  is  employed,  the  Sun's 
north  polar  distance  is  determined. 

One  of  the  methods,  that  have  been  briefly  described  for 
determining  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  consists  in  deducting 
from  the  Sun's  greatest  altitude,  found  by  computation  from  the 
greatest  observed  meridional  altitude,  the  co-latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation:  the  latter  quantity  being  determined  (see 
pp.  129,  &c.)  from  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  circumpolar 
stars.  The  quantity  remaining  after  the  above  deduction  is  the 
Sun's  greatest  declination.  By  a  like  method,  we  may,  at  any 
time,  whether  the  Sun  be  on  or  past  the  meridian,  find  his 
declination.  In  the  first  case,  the  declination  is  merely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  meridional  altitude  and  co-latitude :  In  the 
second,  the  difference  between  the  meridional  altitude  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  change  of  altitude  proportional  to  the  time 
from  the  passage  over  the  meridian,  and  the  co-latitude.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  case, 

June  21,  1810,  Sun's  U.  L 6l®  29'  16" 

L.  L 61      0   46 

2)122   30     2 

Altitude  of  Sun's  centre 61    15      1 

Co-latitude  of  Cambridge 37    47  24 

Sun's  declination  June  21,  at  12^  appS  time  23    27  37 

To  illustrate  the  second  case,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
Sun's  declination  on  June  21,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
(civil  time).  Let  the  meridional  altitude  of  the  Sun's  centre  be 
found  as  above 

On  June  22,  let  it  be 61**  15'  5^' 

Altitude  on  21st 6l    15    1 

Increase  of  altitude  in  24  hours  .004 


^ki 
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Therefore^  the  increase  in  three  hours  (supposing  the  increase  to 
be  equable)  is  equal  to  4"  x  — =  —  =  0".5,  consequently. 

The  alt.  of  Sun's  centre,  June  21,3  o'clock  =  61*  15'     l".5 
Co-latitude 37    47   24 

Declination  of  Sun,  June  21,  3  o'clock   •  .  •  23   27   37*5 

In  the  present  Chapter,  some  instances  have  been  given  of 
the  uses  of  the  quadrtint  *,  and  transit  instrument.  The  Sun  has 
been  observed  on  the  meridian,  and  the  attention  of  the  Student 
directed  to  the  changes  both  in  the  place  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Sun's  passage.  Tvt^ice  a  year,  in  March  and  September,  the  Sun 
is  in  the  equator.  From  the  first  of  these  periods  he  continually, 
in  his  passages  over  the  meridian,  ascends  towards  the  zenith  till 
about  the  end  of  June  when  he  becomes,  with  regard  to  his 
zenith  distance,  which  is  then  the  least,  nearly  stationary.  From 
about  the  end  of  June  to  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  Sun's 
zenith  distance,  at  his  passage  over  the  meridian^  continually  in- 
creases and  with  daily  increments  larger  and  larger.  From  his 
passage  cross  the  equator,  in  September,  the  Sun's  zenith 
distances  increase  till  December,  but  at  a  diminished  rate  of  in- 
crease ;  so  that,  towards  the  end  of  December,  the  Sun  having 
reached  his  greatest  zenith  distance,  becomes,  with  regard  to 
such  zenith  distance,  nearly  stationary,  or  is  at  his  solstice. 
The  Sun*s  declination  at  this  latter  (our  winter's)  solstice  is  equal 
his  declination  at  die  other,  the  summer  solstice,  and  either  decli- 
nation is  the  measure  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  above  are  obvious  inferences  from  the  registered  obser- 
vations of  the  Astronomical  quadrant.  Like  inferences  may  be 
made  from  the  observations  of  the  transit  instrument  and  clock. 
If  the  Sun  and  a  star  are  on  the  meridian  together  on  a  certain 
day,  on  the  following  day  the'star  will  pass  before  the  Sun  :  but 
the  interval  of  time  by  which  it  precedes  the  Sun  will  not  be 


*  The  quadraaU  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  used  as  the  generic 
term  of  all  instruments  that  are  used  for  determining  meiidional  angular 
distances. 
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constant,  \irliatever  be  the  star,  or,  which  amoants  to  the  same 
thing,  whatever  be  the  day  of  observation.  Thus,  if  on  June  20, 
the  Sun  and  a  star  are  on  the  meridian  together,  on  June  21,  the 
star  will  pass  the  meridian  about  4"^  9*  before  the  Sun ;  but 
a  month  after,  the  time  of  a  like  precedence,  or  acceleration  of 
passage,  of  another  star  will  not  exceed  3"^  55* :  a  month  after, 
it  will  be  farther  reduced  to  S™  41' ;  and,  a  month  after,  to 
3™  35'.  Now  this  motion,  to  the  east  of  a  star,  is  a  motion  in 
right  ascension.  '  The  Sun,  therefore,  has  a  motion  in  right 
ascension  but  not  an  equable  one:  he  has  also  (see  p.  141,) 
a  motion  in  declination  and  not  an  .equable  one. 

We  will  consider  farther,  in  the  next  Chapter,  the  method  of 
estimating  the  right  ascension  of  an  heavenly  body. 

We  might  also  with  the  Quadrant  and  Circle  make  other 
observations  of  the  Sun  than  those  already  mentioned.  Thus,  by 
moving  the  instrument  itself  round  its  axis,  or  (the  instrument 
being  steady)  by  means  of  a  moveable  horizontal  wire  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  the  telescope  of  the  instrument,  we 
can  measure  the  Sun's  diameter.  Now  such  measurements  are 
found  to  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  they 
are  made.  The  inference  from  this  is;  that  the  Sun  is,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  year,  at  different  distances  from  the  observer.  So 
that,  with  respect  to  the  Sun,  the  observations  indicate  a  third 
inequality  in  addition  to  the  two  already  mentioned. 

But,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the  observations  hitherto  re- 
ferred to  of  the  Sun,  whether  of  his  north  polar  or  zenith 
distance^  or  of  the  time  of  his  passage  over  the  meridian,  are  real 
observations  (in  the  literal  and  natural  signification  of  the  term), 
such  as  faithful  instruments  ought  to  give  us.  They,  are,  indeed, 
first  in  importance  to  the  Astronomer,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
his  theories.  But  they  soon  become  subservient  to  the  deduction 
of  another  kind  of  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  more  abstract 
in  their  nature,  and  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  individual 
observations. 

For  instance,  the  zenith  distance  of  Sirius  (the  great  dog  star) 
might  be  68®  43'  SO"  on  one  day,  and  68°  43'  22"  on  the  suc- 
ceedii^  day.  Each  distance  might  be  truly  given  by  the  instru- 
ment, but  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  each,  must  be  viewed  as' 
a  modification  of  the  true  distance  (which  in  twenty-four  hours 
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would  not  be  changed)  produced  by  some  deranging  cause.  The 
Astronomer  would  contend,  in  this  instance,  the  cause  to  be  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  by  bending  the  ray  of  light  coming  from  the 
star,  makes  each  zenith  distance  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
not  the  light  passed  through  a  refracting  medium  :  and  he  could 
go  on  to  account  for  the  difference  (eight  seconds)  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  from  the  same  star  from  changes  in  the  weight  and 
temperature  of  the  air.  A  change,  for  instance,  of  ten  d^rees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  of  1  inch  of  the  barometer  *, 
would  produce  a  change  of  eight  seconds  in  the  apparent  altitude 
of  Sirius  :  and  other  variations  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer 
would  account  for  the  same  fact :  in  this  instance,  then,  the  in- 
strumental, or  apparent  zenith  distance,  is  noted  and  reduced,  by 
correcting  it,  to  a  mean  zenith  distance,  or  which  would  be  such, 
did  no  other  cause  than  that  we  have  mentioned  prevent  the 
apparent  and  mean  places  of  the  star  from  coinciding. 

Besides  the  one  mentioned,  there  are,  however,  several  other 
causes  that  produce  the  same  effect.  But,  whatever  they  are,  the 
observer,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  sure  that  his  instrument  is 
correct,  and  then  must  attend  to  its  faithful  report  of  phenomena. 
The  observation  is  made  just  as  it  would  be,  were  the  observer 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Earthy  at  rest,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
that  permitted  light  to  pass  through  in  right  lines.  What  other 
phenomena,  observations,  so  made^  are  indicative  of,  or  proceed 
from,  it  is  the  business  of  Astronomical  Science  to  explain. 
Towards  such  explanation  our  present  course  is  now  proceed- 
ing. 

*  In  registering  an  observation  the  states  of  the  thermometer  and 
barometer  are  always  put  down,  see  pp.  989  99* 


CHAP.  VII. 


On  the  Methods  of  finding  the  Right  Ascennom  of  Stars ;  from 
equal  Altitudes  near  the  Equinoxes ,  and  from  the  Obliquity 
and  Declination.  —  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Stars. — 
Angles  of  Position. 

X  HE  position  of  a  star  has  been  made  to  depend^  as  we 
have  seen^  on  the  arcs  of  two  great  circles  perpendicular  to  each 
other.  One  of  these  circles  is  the  equator^  the  other  a  great 
circle  passing  through  its  pole. 

The  declination  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  equator ; 
and  its  measure  is  the  arc,  of  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
pole  of  the  equator  and  the  star,  intercepted  between  the  star  and 
equator.  The  polar  distance  is  the  complement  of  the  decli- 
nation :  these  terms  are  sufficiently  significant,  and  the  practical 
methods  of  instrumentally  measuring,  by  observation,  the  quan- 
tities signified  by  the  terms,  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 

With  regard  to  polar  distances ;  there  is  no  star  in  the  pole 
from  which  we  can,  by  our  instruments,  at  once  determine  the 
angular  distances  of  other  stars :  but  (see  pp.  120,  &c.)  we  can 
always,  by  observations  of  circumpolar  stars^  determine  ^here  the 
pole  is  :  that  is,  we  are  always  able,  at  an  assigned  time,  to  state 
what  number  of  the  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds  of  our  instru- 
ment, the  star  Polaris,  for  instance,  is  distant  from  the  north  pole, 
and,  consequently,  since  we  can  also  by  the  same  instrument 
observe  the  angular  distances  of  Polaris  and  other  stars,  we 
can  assign  their  north  polar  distances. 

But  with  regard  to  the  right  ascensions  of  stars,  the  pro- 
ceeding is  not  so  natural  and  obvious.  There  id  no  point  in  the 
equator  permanently  marked  by  a  star,  or  other  phenomenon, 
from  which  we  can  take  our  departure  in  measuring  right  ascen- 
sions ;  nor,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  there  any  point  assignable 
by  being  the  middle  point  between  two  phenomena.    To  find. 
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therefore,  what  we  are  in  quest  of,  we  must  not  confine  our 
views  to  the  stars  and  their  apparent  revolutions.  If  we  look  to 
the  Sun,  however,  we  shall  find  a  convenient  point,  for  dating 
right  ascensions  from,  in  the  intersection  of  his  path  with  the 
equator. 

This  point,  in  several  of  its  qualities  or  in  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  is  like  that  other  point,  the  celestial  pole,  from 
which  polar  distances  are  measured.  It  is  a  point  neither 
marked  by  a  star  nor  capable  of  being  permanently  so  marked. 
But  though,  like  the  pole,  it  be  variable  relatively  to  the  stars, 
supposing  them  to  be  really  fixed,  yet  it  can,  at  any  specified 
time,  be  assigned:  that  is,  the  Astronomer,  if  he  knows  his 
business,  is  able  to  tell  in  how  many  hours,  minutes,  seconds, 
and  parts  of  seconds,  after  the  passage  of  Sirius  (for  instance), 
this  point,  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  shaA 
also  pass  the  meridian.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  all  stars  become  known  from  the  intervals  between 
their  passages  over  the  meridian  and  that  of  Sirius. 

The  place  of  the  pole  is  determined  from  the  zenith  distances 
of  a  circumpolar  star,  at  its  superior  and  inferior  passage  over 
the  meridian. 

The  star,  at  each  passage,  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
pole.  The  intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  or  as,  still  more  technically,  it  is  called^  the  First  Point 
of  Aries,  may  be  determined  from  equal  meridional  altitudes  of 
the  Sun,  and  according  to  a  method  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

In  the  subjoined  Figure,  E  represents  the  verntfl  equinox,  k 


mm 


the  autumnal,    ESkE'  is  the  ecliptic,  EkE'  the  equator,  and 

T 
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me,  mfi/p  8cc.  are  the  several  meridional  heiglUs  correspoiuliiig  to 
the  intervals  of  time  Mm,  Mm\  &c. 

Let «  on  a  day  near  the  time  of  the  equinox  be  the  Sun's  place, 
me  his  meridional  altitude :  let  b'he  his  place,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  six  months^  then  if  ab  were  equal  to  me,  K a  would  equal 
Mm,  since  the  portion  of  the  curve  SbK  is  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  SeE.  But  since  the  ordinates  me,  mV>  ab.  Sec.  re- 
present meridional  altitudes  only,  it  will  happen  that  diere  is  no 
meridional  altitude  near  to  K  exactly  equal  to  me:  ab  may  be 
very  nearly  equal  to  me,  but  it  will  be  either  a  little  greater  or  a 
litile  less  :  suppose  it  the  next  less,  or  that  die  preceding  meri- 
dional altitude  is  greater  than  me :  then  the  Sunn's  declination  at 
b  {ssab  —  Kk)  is  less  than  the  declination  ate  (=me— Jf£;, 
but  equal  to  it,  at  some  time  between  the  noon  at  e  and  the 
previous  noon ;  which  time  must  be  determined  by  compu- 
tation. 

I  Let  X  represent  the  Sun's  right  ascension  at  e,  then  if  iCa 
iwere  equal  to  Mm,  180^— X,  or  12^  —  X  would  represent  his 
right  ascension  at  b.  But  Ka  being  less  than  Mm,  12^  ^X 
represents  the  Sun's  right  ascension  at  some  time  previous  to  his 
being  at  b,  and  some  greater  quantity,  l^^'^  X+e,  for  instance, 
(e  being  a  small  quantity)  will  represent  his  right  ascension  at  b, 
liet  also  Y  represent  the  star's  right  ascension. 

On  the  day  at  which  the  Sun  is  at  e  observe  the  transits  of 
the  Sun  and  star^  and,  by  the  clock,  note  the  d^erence  of  their 
transits :  represent  the  difference  by  d.  Let  also  ^  represent 
the  difference  of  the  transits  of  the  star  and  Sun  when  the  latter 
is  at  6 :  then,  we  have  (supposing  the  star's  apparent  place  not 
to  have  changed)  these  two  equations. 


i 


r  -  x  =  d. 

n^  -  X  +  e  -  Y  =  d". 


whence 


_  12"  -  (d  +  d')  +  e 


X  = 


r=  '^''  +  <^  -  <^  + 
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Example  from  the  Greenwich  Observations  of  1816.  Transits 
of  PoUux  and  the  Sun. 


March  3 1 


(7^ 

Mo 


41     9.31 


PoBux, 
Sun's  centre. 


App^  diff.  of  transits 6     54    51.19 


Sept.  12,  {^^ 


^  33"  31*. 32 
21       3.7 


Pollux, 
Sun's  centre. 


3     47     SQ.3t» 


The  parts  of  the  bottom  line  represent  the  apparent  differ- 
ences of  the  transits:  but  these  differences  must  be  corrected 
(see  pp.  103,  104,  8cc.)  on  account  of  the  clock's  daily  rate. 
Now  on  March  31,  the  clock's  daily  rate  (estimated  from  three 
stars  was  -f.S).  On  Sept.  12>  from  six  stars,  — 1.45*:  and 
the  portions  of  these,  proportional  to  the  differences  of  the 
respective  transits  are  +  .23  and  —  .226.  But,  if  the  clock  gains, 
the  difference  of  transits  shewn  by  it  must  be  greater  than  the 
real  difference,  or  than  the  difference  of  the  right  ascensions  : 
and  the  contrary  must  take  place,  if  the  clock  loses.  Hence, 
diminishing  the  first  difference  bj  •23,  aqd  increasing  the  second 
by  .226, 

d=6^  54"  50^.96, 
d',=  3    47     32.596; 


*  Sept.  1 1 . 

Sept.  12. 

Redaction  of  Wires. 

Reduction. 

U".30 

12".90 

2.84 

1.44 

20.52 

19^10 

48.72 

47.20 

10.02 

8.54 

32.80 

31.32 

.%  mean  rate 

-8.7 

Rale. 

I'A 
1.4 
1.42 
1.52 
1.48 
1.48 

8.7 


0 


=a  ~  1.4^5. 
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whence 


J-.d'=    3      7      18.374. 


We  must  now  see  what  the  altitudes  of  the  Sun  were  on  the 
noons  of  March  31,  and  Sept.  12th. 


Barometer. 


Therm. 


N.P.D. 


March  31,  1816, 
Sept.  12. 


30.1 
29.95 


42 
57 


85**  29'  26".2 
85   34  28.1 


0  U.  L. 
0  U.  L. 


The  above  are  the  north  polar  distances  of  the  Sun's  upper 
limb  observed  at  Greenwich  with  the  mural  circle.  The  first 
correction  to  be  applied  to  them  is  the  index  error,  (sqe 
pp.  112,  8cc.)  Then,  deducting  the  co-latitude  {ZP,  see  fig.  p.  ?•) 
there  remains  the  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  upper  limb :  but 
this  distance  is  too  small,  by  reason  of  refraction :  it  requires, 
therefore,  a  correction  on  that  account.  This  is  sufficient  to 
explain,  in  a  general  way,  the  following  process : 

March  31,  0  U.L.=:85^  29'  26".2    Sept.  12,  =  85®  34'  28".  1 


Index  error. 


+  4 


85    29  30.2 
co-latitude 38    31  21.5 


app*.  Z.  D,  0  U.  L.  46  58    8.7 

refraction.  •  •  • 0  1     S.5 

corrected  Z.  D 46  59  12.2 

alt.  0  U.  L.  .....    43  0  47*8 

Sun's  semi-diameter       0  16     1.12 


0 

0 

2.5 

85  34  30.6 

38 

31 

21.5 

47 

3 

9.1 

0 

1 

1.6 

parallax 


42    44  46.6 
0      0     6.4 


true  alt.  Sun's  centre.  42    44   53 


47    4  10.7 

42  55  49.3 

0    15  56.1 

42  39  53.2 
0    0    6.5 

42  39  59.7 


The  Sun's  diameter  which  is  subtracted  from  the  altitude  of 
his  upper  limb  in  order  to  obtain  the  altitude  of  the  centre,  may 
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be  found  bj  immediate  observation,  (see  p.  98.)  or  may  be 
taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanack.  The  correction  for  paralltuf 
will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

We  have  now 

me  =  42**  44'  53^' 
a  6  =  42    39    59.7 

0      4    53.3 


the  differepce  of  meridional  altitudes,  or  the  difference  of  the 
Sun's  declinations  on  the  days  of  March  31,  and  Sept.  12.  Now 
by  observations  on  September  11th,  the  Sun's  altitude  was 

43^    2'. 53^7, 
and  his  right  ascension,  on  the  same  day,  by  the  clock  (allowing 
for  its  rate), 

11^  i7»  28*.  1. 

Between  the  two  apparent  noons,  then,  of  Sept.  11th,  and 
Sept.  12th,  the  Sun's  altitude  from  42^  52^  53^'  had  decreased  to 
42?  39^  59'^7.  The  decrement  then  of  altitude,  which  is  also 
the  decrement  of  declination^  was  22'  54'^  whilst,  in  the  same 
interval,  the  increment  of  right  ascension  was  3*"  35' .6. 

Hence,  22^  54"  :  3"  35V6   ::  4*  53".?   :   46^.023*.       ^      . 
The  fourth  term  46^.023,  is  the  value  of  e. 
Hence,  (see  p.  146,) 


•  Log.  3«  35».6  =  2.3336488 
log.  4    53.3    s  2.4673121 

4.8009609 
log.   22   54  3.1379867 


1.6629742=  log.  46.023* 
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This  deternrioation  of  the  star^A  right  asceiisioii  is  not  quite 
exact;  for^  in  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained  it  wa9 
assumed,  that  the  star's  right  ascension  was  the  same  on  Sept.  12, 
as  on  March  31.  This  assumption,  however,  is  not  correct. 
The  apparent  right  ascension  of  the  star  is  different  dt  the  two 
periods :  or,  in  other  and  plainer  words,  the  index  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Clock  would  not  mark  the  same  time  when  the  Star, 
on  Sept.  12th,  was  on  the  meridional  wire  of  the  telescope,  as 
it  did  on  March  31,  supposing  the  clock,  in  the  mterval, 
adjusted  to  sidereal  time  to  hare  preserved  a  perfectly  equable 
motion. 

The  difference  of  the  apparent  right  ascensions  of  the  star  at 
the  two  periods,  is,  indeed,  but  small,  not  exceeding  eight-tenths 
of  a  second.  If,  as  it  will  be  in  the  present  instance,  the 
apparent  right  ascension  be  greater  on  Sept.  l£th,  than  on 
March  31,  the  second  of  the  equations  of  p.  146,  instead  of 
being 

will  become 

12^  -  X  +  e-(r+y)  =  d', 

Y+y,  representing  the  starts  right  ascension  on  Sept  12th ;  or 
y  representing  the  increase  of  right  ascension  ;  consequently,  the 
resulting  values  of  X  and  Y,  will  be 

„        }%^-(d+d')  +e  y 

2  2* 

_  12*^  +  <f  -  df+e  _  y 

■"                 2  2 ' 

Hence,  if  we  makers  0''.71  (which  is  nearly  its  value)  we 
shall  have 

X,  or  Sun's  R.  A.  =  0**  5T  1^.88, 

F,  or  Star's  R.  A.  =  7    34      1.85,  nearly. 

The  student  at  present,  must  be  content  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  value  of  y  is  rightly  assigned.  It  is  the  result  of  four 
small  corrections  due  to  inequalities  not  yet  explained.  It,  in 
truth,  happens  here  as  it  will  repeatedly  happen  again,  that,  in 
conducting  an  Astronomical  process  we  are  obliged  to  anticipate 
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the  results  of  future  demonstraVioDS  and  to  draw  on  funds  not  yet 
established. 

The  preceding  value  of  y  is  very  small,  and,  as  it  will  be 
hereafter  shewn,  it  can  in  no  case  be  much  larger.  It  is  merely 
the  difference  of  the  apparent  right  ascensions  of  Pollux  at  the 
two  periods  of  March  31,  and  Sept.  12,  and  it  is  only  a  portion 
(not  a  proportional  portion)  of  the  star's  annual  increase  of  right 
ascension.  That  there  is  such  an  increase  may  be  easily  shewn 
by  finding  from  two  observations,  made  at  different  periods,  the 
corresponding  right  ascensions  of  the  star:  and,  in  order  to 
obviate  ^p  objection  that  may  be  made  against  the  preceding 
method,  inasmuch  as  it  is  therein  assumed,  that  the  increase  of 
the  star's  right  ascension,  during  an  interval  of  about  six  months, 
is  either  nothing  or  a  small  but  undetermined  quantity,  we  shall 
find  the  right  ascension  by  a  different  method. 

The  method  consists  in  finding  the  Sun's  right  ascension  from 
two  observed  or  known  declinations :  one  the  solstitial  declination, 
or  (see  p.  136.)  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  other  an 
observed  declination  near  the  equinox.  The  star's  right  ascen- 
sion will  be  the  Sun's  right  ascension. at  the  latter  observation 
plus  the  difference  of  the  times  of  the  meridional  transits  of  the 
Sun  and  star. 

The  two  periods  of  observation  are  March  31,  1816^  and 
March  24,  1768. 

For  the  first  of  these  periods,  we  have  (see  p.  1490 

me,  or  altitude  of  Sun's  centre .  •  •  =s  42^  44'  5^' 
co-latitude  of  Greenwich.  ••••••  ss  38    31  21.5 

Sun's  declination  March  31,  1816  •  •    4    13  SI.S 

Let  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  for  that  time  be  assumed 
equal  to  23*  27'  50".8. 

For  the  latter  period  we  have  from  Maskelyne's  Observations, 
reduced  according  to  the  methods  of  p.  148. 

alt'  Sun's  ceotre 46^  16'  2" 

co-latitude 38    31  21.5 

Sun's  declinafion,  March  21,  1768     1   44  40.5 

Let  the  apparent  obliquity  at  that  period  be  assumed  equal  to 
23®  28'  14". 8. 
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To  find  the  right  ascension/  we   have,   in   each  case,  this 
formula : 

rad.  X  sin.  ff  t  =  cotan.   Z  S<Y>^Xtan.  St, 

X 

Si 


or,  rad.  X  8in.R.A.3s  cotan.  obliquity  X   tan.  dec. 

March  31,  1816. 

rad =  —  10 

tan.  4*  1 3'  3 1^5 . .  =        8.8685352 
cot.  23  27    50.8.  .  =      10.3624424 

(=log.  9  47   59) 9.2309776 

March  24,  1768. 

rad =  -  10 

tan.    1^  44'  40".5 =  8.4837088 

cot.  23   28    14.8 =  10.3623042 

(=log.  4     I    21) 8.8460130 

Hence,  (reducing  the  angular  measures  into  measures  of  time) 

March  31,  1816,  Sun's  R.A =   0**  39*  11*.8 

diff.  of  transits  of  Sun  and  star 6   54    50.96 

Star's  R.  A 7    34     2.76 


March  24,  1768,  Sun's  R.  A 0^  16"  5'.6 

diff.  of  transits  (from  Maskelyne's  Obsv''*.)  7    15     2.46 

Star's  R.A 7    31    8.06 

% 

The  difference  between  these  two  right  ascensions  is 

2"  54V7, 
an  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  forty-eight  years,  and,  conse- 
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quendy,  if  the  Mine  increase  wou}d  always  happen  in  every  forty- 
eight  years,  the  mean  annual  increase  would  be 

But  it  so  happens  that,  of  the  inequalities  causing  the  right  ascen- 
sion to  vary,  one  inequality  is  variable  both  in  degree  and  direc- 
tion :  it  is  not  the  same  on  March  U,  181 6,  and  March  fi4»  1817 : 
and,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  diminishes  the  right  ascension  of 
Pollux  by  l'^22  in  the  March  of  181G,  and  increases  it  by  l".3 
in  the  March  of  1768.  The  difference  of  these'  quantities  is 
2^.52 :  so  that,  setting  aside  this  variable  inequality  (which  has 
its  cause  in  the  variable  action  of  the  Moon  on  the  Earth)  the 
increase  of  Pollux's  right  ascension  in  forty-eight  years  will  be 

ft*  54'.7  +  2''.52 ;  or  2"  57".22, 

and  the  inean  annual  increase  of  right  ascension, 

3*.69. 

This  augmentation  of  right  ascension  then  exists :  and  it  is  part 
of  this,  (but  not,  as  we  said  in  p.  151,  a  proportional  part)  that 
causes  the  right  ascension  of  Pollux  on  March  31,  1816,  to  be 
different  from  its  right  ascension  on  Sept.  12,  1816. 

The  first  method  which  has  been  described  for  finding  the 
right  ascension  is  due  to  Flamstead.  It  is  held  by  practical 
Astronomers  to  be  a  good  method.  The  Sun  is  observed  at 
equal  zenith  distances,  and,  therefore,  any  error  assigned  by  the  • 
Tables  in  the  quantity  of  refraction,  or  any  error  in  the  jnstru- 
menty  would  equally  affect  each  observation.  We  are  tolerably 
sure  of  ascertaining  (which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  method)  . 
when  the  Sun  is  at  equal  distances  from  the  zenith.  It  is  less 
important  to  know  the  exact  quantities  of  those  zenith  distances. 

We  must  not  hope  to  obtain,  exactly,  the  right  ascension  of 
a  star  by  one  observation  and  process.  On  this,  as  on  all  like' 
occasions,  the  process  must  be  repeated,  and  the  mean  taken  of 
several  results  ;  taken,  as  the  true  result,  or  as  the  result  that  is 
most  nearly  true.  Thus,  in  the  instance  adduced,  observations 
(should  circumstances  permit  it)  should  be  made  on  March  30, 
and  Sept.  13 :  on  March  29,  and  Sept.  14,  &c.  :,and  like  sets  of 
observations  should  be  made  on  different  years. 

The  right  ascension  of  one  star  being  settled,  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  other  stars  may  thence  be  deduced.     Thus,  taking  the 

u 
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apparent  right  ascension  of  Pollux  on  March  51,  1816,  to  be 
yh  ^^m  ^2,  let  the  index  of  the  clock  be  set  to  that  time  when 
Pollux  is  on  the  meridional  wire  of  the  transit  telescope.  The 
clock,  if  it  goes  rightly,  will  denote  the  right  ascensions  of  other 
stars  when  they  are  bisected  by  the  meridional  wire.  Thus,  on 
the  above  day, 

Capella  passing  the  meridional  wire  at  5^  3*    5*.5 

Aldibaran 5    3    2l.« 

Procyon 7  29   39.7 

a  Arietis 1  56   47.6 

such  times  would  be  the  apparent  right  ascensions  of  those  stars. 

a  Arietis,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Ram, 
passes  the  meridian,  as  we  see,  at  1^  56*  47*.6.  But  the  ^rst 
point  of  Aries,  b,  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  term  alto- 
gether technical.  It  is,  if  we  conceive  the  ecliptic  and  equator 
to  be  traced  out  in  the  Heavens,  one  of  the  intersections  of  those 
circles,  namely,  that  in  which  the  Sun  would  be  at  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  When  this  point  is  on  the  meridian  on  March  31, 
1816,  the  clock  would  note  0**  (T  (f,  if,  going  regularly,  it 
noted  7*"  34"  ^.2  when  Pollux  was  on  the  meridian ;  7**  34"  ^.2 
being  supposed  to  be  the  truly  computed  apparent  right  ascen- 
sion of  that  star. 

In  illustrating  the  preceding  method  of  finding  the  right 
ascensions  of  stars,  we  have  employed  the  star  Pollux :  but,  it  is 
plain,  there  are  many  other  stars  that  would,  equally  well,  have 
served  that  purpose.  Dr.  Maskelyne  found,  according  to  the 
preceding  methods  (or  at  least  on  their  principle)  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  a  Aquilas :  that  was,  what  he  called,  his  fundamental  star, 
the  right  ascension  of  which  regulated  the  right  ascensions  of 
other  stars. 

But  it  may  be  here  noted  that,  whatever  the  star  and  the 
time  of  observation,  the  result  of  the  process  merely  gives  the 
apparent  right  ascension  of  the  star  at  that  time :  and,  conse- 
quently, the  right  ascensions  of  other  stars,  deduced  from  that  of 
die  fundamental  one  by  means  of  the  differences  of  their  transits, 
will  be  merely  their  Apparent  right  ascensions  for  the  same  time, 
llie  day  after  the  observation,  th^  right  ascensions  will,  in  strict- 
ness of  theory,  be  different,  although  imperceptibly  so.  But,  a 
month  after  the  time  of  the  first  observation,  the  right  ascen- 
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nons  of  the  stars  will  be  found  to  have  altered,  or*  the  clock, 
goii^  rightly,  will  oo  longer  indicate  the  original  times  of  their 
transits. 

This  has  been  (see  pp.  106,  8cc.)  already  adverted  to;  the  full 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  given  till  all  the 
inequalities  that  prevent  the  times  of  the  recurrence  of  a  star  to 
the  same  horary  wire,  or  to  the  meridional  wire,  of  a  transit 
telescope,  from  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  Earth's 
rotation.  The  present  purpose  of  mentioning  the  circumstance 
is  to  shew  that  a  catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions  of  stars  made 
from  the  observations  of  twoy  three,  or  four  years,  and  even  by 
the  best  instruments,  would,  without  the  aid  of  theory,  or  of  results 
obtained  during  long  periods  of  time,  be  an  imperfect  catalogue. 
The  results  from  the  observations  of  a  few  years  are  quite  insuf- 
ficient. For,  although  we  might  by  such  establish  as  a  fact  that 
both  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  did  not  remain  the 
same,  but,  upon  the  whole,  did  either  continually  increase  or 
diminish,  still  the  mean  values  of  such  increases  and  diminutions 
would  be  entirely  vitiated,  by  the  operation  of  certain  variable 
and  recurring  inequalities.  We  have  already  seen  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  case  of  Pollux.  The  interval  of  forty-eight  years  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  give  accurately  tlie  mean  value  of  the 
annual  increase  of  the  right  ascension  of  that  star.  If,  however, 
we  possessed  good  observations  diatant  from  eadi  other  by  two 
hundred  yecrs,  then,  since  the  utmost  effect  of  the  variable  ine- 
quality, of  which  we  have  spoken,  must  be  less  than  3",  the  mean 
annual  increase  of  the  star's  right  ascension  found  as  it  was  in 
^  «  p.  153,  cannot  be   erroneous   beyond  </.015.    But  this  mean 

increase  is  only  one  point  gained  in  the  formation  of  the  cata- 
logue of  stars.  We  may  know  the  right  ascension  of  Pollux  on 
March  31,  1 8 16,  and  its  annuM  change,  and  still  not  be  able  to 
determine  its  right  ascension  on  March  3],  18J7«  or  on  Sept.  12, 
1316. 

But  although  the  exact  determination  of  these  and  other 
points  is  not  within  our  present  reach,  still,  enough  has  been 
done  for  the  elucidation  of  the  general  principles  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  places  of  the  pole  and  of  the^rs^  poipit  of  Arit$, 
are  determined.  Both  these  points  are  perpetually  changing  their 
positions ;  but,  such  is  the  advanced  state  of  Astronomical 
Science,  thev  can  alwavs  be  exactly  found. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  subjects  related  to  the  one  which 
has  been  just  discussed. 

The  rij^t  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  Sun  and  stars 
are  deduced  from  observation.  Their  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
not  being  subjects  of  immediate  observation,  are  deduced,  by 
computation,  and  by  processes  purely  mathematical,  from  right 
ascensions  and  declinations.  In  the  case  of  the  Sun,  the  com- 
putation is  very  easy,  resting  on  the  solution  of  a  right-angled 
triangle.  One  or  two  examples  will  be  sufficient  for  the  illus- 
tration of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Thus,  let   ^  S  he  part  of  the  ecliptic,  and  cf  t  part  of  die 
(equator,  and  let  5^  be  part  of  a  circle  of  declination  :  and  let  the 


Sun's  longitude  Nov.  28,  1810,  b6  required,  his  declination  beiiq; 
fit*  l6'  4",  and  right  ascension  16^  14""  58" .4,  or  in  space, 
uy  44'  3&'.* 

By  Naper's  rule,  r  X  cos.  «y>  S  scos*  y  ^  X  cos.  St ; 

.'.  log.  COS.  T  '  or  log.  COS.  243*  44'  36" =9.6458083 

log.  COS-  St,  or  log.  COS.    21    16    4 =9.9693672 

10  +  log.  COS.  ppS 19.6151756 

.-.   V  S=245^  39'  10"  the  longitude  required ; 
or  =     8*    5®  39'  10". 

2d]y,   Required  the  Sun's  longitude  Nov.  29,  from  his  decli- 
nation -21®  26'  35",  and  obliquity  =  25*  27'  4l".S. 
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By  Naper,  r  X  tin.  st  =  sin.  <)p  S  x  sin.  S^f  t; 

.-.  log.  r+log.  sin.  21^  26'  35" =  19.5629781 

log.  sin.  23  27  41.3 =  96000276 

log.  sin.  rS =  9.9629305 


.-.  longitude  =  246"  40'  6",  or  S'  6^  40'  6". 

3dly,  Required  the  Sun's  longitude  Nov.  30,   from  his  iR=s 
itf*  23"  34*,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic =23*  27'  42".3. 

By  Naper,  r  X  cos.  5t  t  =  cotan.  S^   X  tan.  <r  t ; 
.-.  log.  r  +  log.  cos.  23^  27'  42".3  =  19-9625237 
log  tan.  16*^  23''  34*.  1  =  10.3492191 

log.  cotan.  T  *$ =    9-6133046 

.-.  longitude .  •  =247^  40'  56^ 

or  =  S*  7^  40'  5&'.      . 

The  longitude  in  these  examples  is  computed  from  the  right  as- 
cension and  declination,  conditions  given  by  observation.  But,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Nautical  Almanack,  the  reverse  operation 
takes  place.  The  Solar  Tables  give  the  Sun's  longitude  :  thence, 
and  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  are  computed,  by  trigonometrical  operations,  similar 
to  the  preceding. 

The  lonptudes  and  latitudes  of  stars  (their  respective  angular 
distances  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  the  ecliptic)  are  found 
from  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations;  by  processes^  how- 
ever, less  simple  than  the  preceding. 

Let  P,  If  be  the  poles  of  the  equator  AQ  and  of  the  ecliptic 
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EC  :  then  mce  PQ=90^  and  7rC=90%  Pv=  CQ,  but  CQ  is 
the  measure  of  the  obliquity  ;  therefore  Pit  is. 

Lets  be  a  star,  P$n  part  of  a  circle  of  declination  passing 
through  ity  ir$m  part  of  a  circle  of  latitude.  Ps  is  the  star's 
north. polar,  tts  is  the  complement  of  the  star's  latitude;  the 
angle  sPtt  depends  on  the  star's  right  ascension,  and  the  angle 
$vP  on  the  star's  longitude. 

In  the  present  figure,  t  represents  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and 
the  order  of  the  signs  is  from  t  to  C :  therefore,  the  star's  longi- 
tude measured  according  to  that  order  will  be  t  m,  the  measure 
of  the  angle  «r  ^m,  which  latter  angle  equals  90^—  ZsirP; 
consequently,  in  this  case  (the  star  being  in  the  first  quadrant), 

the  longitude  (L)  =  90*  -    Z  sirP, 

r^gcr  --  C  (C=  ^sirP). 

The  star's  right  ascension  is  Tn,  which  measures  Z  TPn^ 
which  angle  equals    Z  fvPs — gO^ ;  consequently,  in  this  case, 

the  right  ascension  (jR).  .    ^    Z'lrPa  —  QCf, 

U  =  /  xPs) =  il  -  90^ 

and,  consequently,  A  ss  90^  +  Jft. 

This  is  the  case  in  ihefent  quadrant,  as  it  is  called,  or,  the 
above  equation  is  true  when  the  star  (s)  is  situated  within  the 
quadrant  PjC^^  ^^^  when  the  star's  right  ascension  is  less  than 
six  hours  of  sidereal  time.  The  relation  of  il  to  the  right 
ascension  is  different  in  the  other  quadrants  ; 

in  the  2d  quadrant A  =270*  — JR.,  andcos.  ^=  —sin.  A 

in  the  3d  quadrant ^  =  270^  — ^,  and  cos.il  =  —  sin.  ^ 

in  the  4th  quadrant A==jSi—  270^^  and  cos.  il  =  —  sin.  M. 

in  the  1st  (as  we  have  seen)  A  =s  90°  +  M,,  and  cos.  A  =  -»sin.  M. 

In  all  these  cases,  cos.  ^  =  —  sin.  M, :  wKich  equation 
will  enable  us  to  lay  down  a  simple  and  general  formula  for  the 
value  of  the  star's  latitude. 

In  the  oblique  spherical  triangle  JirP, 

COS.  wssscos.  P^.cos.  Ps  +  sin.  P^-.sin.  P«.cos.  irP*. 

Let  x«  =   A,  Pit  =  J,    Ps  =  S,   then 

cos.  A   :=  COS.  /.COS.  i  —  sin.  / sin.  h  sin.  JR.* 
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Hence,  (see  Trigonomeity,  pp.  39,  17 1 .) 

1  —  ftsin.'  —  =  COS.  J.cos.tf  —  sin.  /.sin.  i 

+  £  «n.  /.  sin.  i .  sin.*  f ' j 

=  COS.  (/+3)  +  2  sin.  J  sin.  i  .  sin.*  ^ — ~~*)  » 


and 

fi  Sin. —  =s  2  sin.*^ 

2  2 


^   .      ,    .     f     .    ,  /90®  — JBt\ 
—  2  sm.  1 .  sin.  a  .  sm.    f  -  1 . 


Let  sin.  /.sb.  j.sin.*  ( j  =  sin.*  JIf 


2 
then 


sin."  -—  =  sm.*  I 1   —  sin.*  M, 

2  V     2      / 


(Trig.  p.  31.)  =  sb.  (^-^  +  m)  .  sin.  (ii  -  Jf)  , 


I±^   .    ,A      .      //  +  * 
2 

and,  logarithmically  expressed, 

sin.  —  =  -  |log.  sin.  (-^  +  MJ  +  log.  sin.  — ^ M j  . 

Hence,  we  have  this  rule  for  finding  the  latitude  of  a  star 
from  its  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance,  and  the  obliquitj 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Ist.  Add  tmct  the  logarithmic  sine  of  half  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  right  ascension  and  90^,  to  the^  sum  of  the  logarithmic 
nnes  of  the  obliquity^  and  the  star's  polar  distance :  half  this 
whole  sum  diminished  by  20  will  be  the  logarithmic  sine  of  an 
auxiliary  angle  M*  ^ 

2d.  Form  two  arcs  by  adding  M  to  the  half  sum  of  the 
obliquity  and  north  polar  distance,  and  by  taking  M  away  from 
that  half  sum:  half  the  mm  of  the  logarithmic  nnes  of  these  two 
latter  arcs  is  the  logarithmic  sine  if  half  the  compUinemt  of  the 
star's  latitude. 
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Example  1. 

Required  the  latitude  of  a  Arietis,  its  mean  right  ascension 

(for  1815)  being 1**  ^56- 4y'.9 

its  mean  north  polar  distance 67   ^  1-7 

and  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ediptic*.  23  «7  46.3 

Reduce  JR  to  degrees  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  hours  to 
360",  or  of  1**  to  15®  :  then 

1st, 

M  =  29<>  ii'  28".5 
90— jR  =  60  48   31.5 
;  (90-  iR)=  30  24   15.75 log.  sm.   9.7042361 


19.4084722 

N.  P.  D.  «  67  25   1.7 >og.  sin.  9-9653546 

/  =3  23  27  46.3 log.  sin.  9-6000517 

2  log.  rad.  20 

N,P.D.-f/_   45    26    24                                 2)18.9738785 
2  

Af  rs    17    52    12.3  log.  sin.  M     9*4869392 

2dly. 


y 


.-.  AT  =  ir  52'  J2".3 


N.P.D.  +  f^j^_  63   18   36.3 log.  sin.    9.9510705 

2 

N.P.D.  +  /_  M  =  27   34   1 1.7 log.  sin.   9.6654221 


2)19.6164926 


(log.  sin.  40°  l'  ll".3).. .     9-8082463 

Hence,  the  complement  of  latitude  =  80''  2^  22'^6 

and  the  latitude  =    9  57  37 . 4. 


•  This  is  very  nearly  the  mean  obliquity  for  1815,  supposing,  accord- 
ing to  Bradley,  the  mean  obliquity  for  1750  to  be  23«  28'  18",  and  also 
that  the  secular  diminution  of  the  obliquity  is  50".  The  true  value 
•f  the  Biean  obliquity  is,  probably,  two  seconds  greater. 
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Example  2. 

Required  the  latitude  of  Pollux  in  1815, 

iR  =  7^  33"  58V7  =:  113°  29'  40''.5, 
N.  P.D =    6l    32    12.4. 

A  =113*^29' 40''.5 
J  (iR  -■  90)  =    n    44  50.25 log.  sin.  a=   9.3087681 


18.6175362 

N.P.D.  ==  6r  32'   12".4 log.  sin.  9-9440497 

/  (obliquity)   =   23    27    46.3 log.  sin.  9.6000517 

—  2  log.  rad.  -  20 

N.P.D  +  /=  84    59    58.7  2)  18. 1616376 

(log.  sin.  M)     9.0808188 

N.P.D.+/ 

r =   42    29    59.3  M  ^  G"  55'  5". 15 


2dly, 

itf  =     6°  55'    5". 15 

N.P.D.+/.  ,^ 

^ h-fll=  49    25      5.05 log.  sin.  =    98805143 

N.P.D.+/     ,^ 

r- M=^  35    34    53,55 log.  sin.         97648191 


2)19.6453334 
(log.  sin.  41^  39'  50".8)  9-8226667 

Hence  the  complement  of  star's  latitude  is  . .  83®  19'  4l".6 
and  the  star's  latitude 6   40  18.4. 
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Example  3. 


Required  the  latitude  of  Spica  Virginis  (in  1815.) 
its  iR  =  13^  l^"*  «r.53  =  198^  51'  52".95 
N.P.  D. =  100   11  28.9 

1st, 

J8,=:l98^5l'52".95 

^  ""  ^  =  54  25  56.47 log.  sin.  =  9-9103198 

2  . 

2 


19.8206396 

N,  P.D.  =  100*  11'  28^9 log.  sin,  9-9930933 

/  =  23  27  4§.3 log.  sin.  9-6000517 

—2  log.  rad.  -  20 

N.P.D.  +  /=123    39    15.2  2)19.4137846 

N.P.D.  +  I  ^  g^    ^g    ^y  g      ^,      ^.^  j^j  9.7068923 
2 

.-.  JIf  =  30^  36'  S9^1 

2dly, 

M  =  30*  36'  39".  I 

N.P.D.  +  /  ,  j^  =  92   26    16.7-    • -log.  sin,  =    99996068 

N.P.D.+ J_  j^_.  gj     j^   58.5. -..log.  sin,  =3    9.7145557 
2 


2)19.7141625 


(log,  sin.  46^  l'  12".4)    9  8570812 

Hence  the  star's  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is 
92*  2'  24".8,  and  the  star's  south  latitude  is  2^  2'  24".8. 
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Example  4. 
Required  the  latitude  of  a  Aquils  for  the  year  1815. 

N.  P.  D.=  81    36  40,6 

I  St, 

M  =29o*  2&  17".7 

A  -  «)•  ,        . 

=  102    43    8.8. log.  sin.=  9.9892102 

X 

2 


19.9784204 

N.  P.  D.  =  81°  36'  40".6 log.  sin.  9-9953285 

/=  23  27.46.3 log.  sin.  9-6000517 

—  2  log.  rad.=  -20 

N.  P.D. +  J  =  I05     4  26.9  2)19.5738006 

N.P.D.-fJ 

=^  52  32  13.45 

2 

Gog.  sm.  37^  44'  38^.09)  9.7869003 
2dly, 

M=:3r  44'  38''.09 

N.P.D.  +  /     ,^  ^  ,        . 

+  3f  =  90    17    11.5 log.  sm,   9-9999946 

2 

N.  P.D.  +  J   ,^         ,        ,   . 

Jlf=l4.  47  15.4 log.  sin.  9-4069438 

2 

2)19.4069384 
(= log.  sin.  30"  20'  42",25)  9-7034692 

Hence,  the  star's  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is 
60"  4r  24".5,  and,  consequently,  the  star's  latitude  is  29^  18'  35".5 


J 
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Example  5. 

Required  the  latitude  of  a  Pegasi  (in  1815). 

its  M  =  343^  53'  15".75, 
and  N.P.D.  =     75    47    12.7- 

Ist, 

jR  =  343**  5S'l5".75 
M—90 


2 


=  126    56  37.87 log.  sin.  =   9.902669« 


19.8053384 

N.  P.  D.  =   75®  47'  12".7 log.  sin.  9-9864981 

/  =   23  27    46.3 log.  sin.  9.6000517 

—  2  log.  rad.  — 20 

N.P.D.  +  /=  99  14  59  2)19.3918882 

(jog.  sin .-  M) 9.695944 1 

N.P.D.  +  /     .   ,   „  ^   „ 
=   49*  37'  29  .5       .-.  M  =  29"  46'  14''.25 

2dl>-, 

Jlf=29^  46'  14".25 

N.P.D. +  / 

h  M=79  23  43.75 log.  sin.  9-9925185 

N.P.D.  +  / 

Z M=19   51     15.25 log.sin.    9.5310040 


2)19.5235225 


(log.  sin.  35®  17'  40")    9.7617612 

Hence,  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
is  70*  35'  20":  and,  consequently,  the  star's  latitude  is 
19^  24'  40". 
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Example  6. 

Required  the  latitude  of  y  Draconis  in  1750. 

Its  jR =267**  42'    7" 

itsN.P.D =   38    28   16 

and  obliquity =   23    28    18 

JR  =  267**  42'  7" 
90 

2)177    42    7 

A  -  90^ 

— -=  88    51     3.5 log.  sin.  =r  9-9999126 

2 

V  — — — — ^_^_^_ 


19.9998253 

N.  P.  D.  =  38*"  28'  16" log.  sin.  9.7938741 

1=   23  28  18 log.  9.6002054 

N.P.D  +  /=  61  56  34  2)19.3939048 

N.P.D.  +  J  „   .  ,^, 

=  30  58  17      (log.  sin.  itf )  9.6969524 

2 

M=  29  50  48.4  .  • M=  29*"  50'  48".4 

N.P.D.  +  J,, ^  ~ 

|-M=  60  49  5.4 log.  sin.  =  9.9410524 

N.P.D.  +  J  ,^  ^      ,    . 

Ar=  1   7  28.6 log.  sm.  =  8.2928518 

2)18.2339042 
(log.  sin.  7^31'  18".55)    9-1169521 

consequently,  the  complement  of  star's  latitude  =  15®    2'  37".  I 
and  star's  latitude 74   57    22.9 
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Example  7. 

Required  the  latitude  of  7  Draconis  in  1815^  its  right  ascen- 
sion being r 268*»    V  40".2 

its  north  polar  distance 38  29    4.95 

and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic •  -    23    27  52.5 

M  =268^    4'40".2 

M  —  QO"^ 

=89      2    20.1 log.  sin.  9.9999389 

2 

'2 

19.9998778 

N.  P.  D.=    38"*  29'    4^95 log.  sin.  9.7940038 

/  =   23    27  52.5 log.  sin.  9  6000817 

—  2  log.  rad.  — 20 

N.  P.  D.  +  /=   61    56  57.45  2)19.3939633 

N.P.  D.  +  J  ,        .      „       ^  ^      ^ 

=   30    58  28.72  (log.  sin.  M)  9.6969816 

.  M  =   29    50  56.43 
N.P.D.  +  J,  ,^       ^  ,        . 

— |-M  =    60    49  25.15 log.  siB.ri    9.9410757 


N.P.D.  +  f 

2 


-  M  =s      1      7    32.29 log-  sin.  =   8.2932485 


2)18.2343242 
(log.  sm.  7'  sT  3l".7)    9- H 7 1621 

complement  of  the  star's  latitude  is  15^    3'  3'^4 
and  star's  latitude 74   56  56.6. 

If  instead  of  the  above  value  for  the  obliquity,,  vce  had 
assumed  it  equal  to  23^  27^  46'^3,  the  resulting  value  of  the 
star's  latitude  would  have  been  74°  56'  5l". 
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Example  8. 

Required  the  latitude  of  Polaris  in  1800  :  its  right  ascension 

being  ••••••.•...•••••••••'•• ^S     5    15 

its  north  polar  distance  (S) 1*  45  34  .5 

and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ^3  27   54.8 

iR=J3*    5'  15" 

^  ~        =38    27  22.5 9.7937323 

2 

2 

19.5874646 

i  r=    r  45'  34".5 log.  sin.   8.4872189 

J  -23  27  54.8 log.  sin.   9-6000929 

^  _2log.  r=— 20 

i^i=:25    13  29.3  2)17.6747764 

log.  sin.  (3°  56^  35".7)    8.8373882 

^-ti=  12"36'44".6 
2 

Af  =    3    56  35.7 

— — +M  =  16   33  20.? ••  log.  8in.=  9.4547617 

54-  / 

-— Jlf=   8    40     8.9 log.  sin.       9.1781950 

2  

2)18.6329567 
Oog.  sin.  1 1^  57'  38".9)     9.3164783 

^  complement  of  star's  latitude =  1 1"  57  38  .9 

.'.  complement  •  • =23  55    17-8 

.-.  star's  latitude =  66     4    42.2 
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We  will  now  proceed  the  investigate  a  formula  for  the  star's 
longitude.  , 

The   angle   5wP(0,     as    it    was    mentioned   in    p.  158, 
depends  on  the  longitude.   In  the  subjoined  Figure  L=90^  —  C  ; 


consequently,  ^ 

in  the  1st  quadrant  C=90**— L;  .*.  cos.  C' 

in  the  2d 0=  L  -  90^  cos.  C: 

in  the  3d C=  L  -90%  cos.  C 

in  the  4th 0=360^  +  90**  -  L,     cos.  d 

Now, 

cos.  sP  —  cos.  «7r  .  COS.  Pit 


:sin.  L 
^sin.  L 
:sin.  L 
sin.  X. 


cos..5^P  = 


,'.  sin.  i  ( =  cos.  C)  = 


sin.  57r .  sin.  Ptt 

cos.  0  —  COS.  A  .  cos.  / 
sin.  A  sin:  / 


But,  (see  Trigonomelry,  p.  39.) 

90  +  L 


£  sm 


m.    f 


)  —   1  =s  sin.  L, 


consequently, 

^    .    o  /90  +  L\_cos.  ^  —  (cos.  A  COS.  J— sin.  A  sin.  J) 

2  sm,    I  1 ; : — \ 

^      2     -/  sm.   A  sm.  L 

and  (see  Trigonometry,  pp.  30,  33.) 
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.(A±i±«)...{(^^)-4 


and,  logarithmically  expressed, 

.     /90  +  Lx 
log.  sm.  ^^— -^ — )  = 

J  20  +  log.  sin.  (^ ^ )  +  log.  sio.  ^^ ^ «^ 

— 1<^.  sin.  A   —  log.  sin.  / 


Example  1. 

To  find  the  longitude  of  o  Arietis  for  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1815. 

(see  p.  160.)  A    =  80^    2'  24".56, . . .  log.  sin.  =  9  9934050 

/  =  23    27  46.3 log.  sin.  =  9.6000517 

S  =  67   25     1.7  (</)    19.5934567 

2)170   b5   12.56 

i  sum 85   27  36.28 log.  sin.  =  99986352 

JL  gum  •—  S 18     2  34.58 log.  sin.  =  9.4909872 


2  log.  rad.  =  20 


39.4896224 
(d)      19.5934567 

2)  19.896  J  657 


(log.  sin.  62®  32'  20".5)    9-9480828 


90  +  X  =       125*  4'  41" 
i  =         35   4    41 
=    1*     5    4    41. 
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Example  2. 


Required  the  longitude  of  Pollux  for  1815. 


(see  p.  161.)    A  =83^  19'  4l".6 log.  sin. =9.9970490 

ft 

I  =23    27  46.3   log.  8in.=9.6000517 

^  =  61   32  12.4  (d)  19.5971007 


2)168    19  40,3 

I  sum  =  84    9  50.15 log.  sin. =9-9977431 

f  sum  -  5  =  22  37    37.7 log.  sin.  =  9.5851587 

2  log.  rad.=20 

39.5829018 
(d)    19.5971007 


2)19-9858011 
9.9929005 

Now  9.9929005  is  the  logarithmic  sine  of  79^  40'  6'^ :  it  is 
also  the  logarithmic  sine  of  100^  19^6^'  the  supplement  of  the 
former :  and  this  latter  angle  is  the  proper  angle,  since  the  star 
(see  p.  158,  I6I,)  is  situated  in  the  second  quadrant. 

Hence^ 

90^  +  L  =  200<^  39'  48'', 
L  =  110    39   48 
or  =  3»  20    39  48. 
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Example  3« 

Required  the  longitude  of  Spica  Virgiois  in  1815. 

Csec  p.  162.)  A   =   92®    2'  24".8 log.  sin.  =  9-9997247 

J=  23   27  46.3 log.  sin.  =  9.6000517 

5=100    11  28.9  (d)  195997764 


2)215   41  40 

^  sum  =107   50  50 log.  sm.=  9-9785809 

f  sum  -*  5  =     7   39  22 log.  sin.=  9-1245924 

2  log.  rad.  =  20 

39.1031733 
id)   19.5997764 


2)19.5033969 

9-7516984 

* 

Now  9-7516984  is  the  logarithmic  sine  of  34®  22'  14^5, 
and  of  the  supplement  145^  37'  45'^5,  and,  since  the  star's  A 
(see  p.  163,)  is  greater  than  12^^  it  must  be  the  latter  of  these 
angles  that  is  the  true  one ;  consequently, 

90^  +  Ir  =      291''  15'  31'' 
and  L  =      201    15  31 
or  s  6"  21    15   31. 
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Example  4. 


Required  the  longitude  pf  a  Aquilae  in  1815. 

A  =   60**  4l'.24".5 log.  sin.?=  9.9405090 

/=  28    27  46.3 log.  sin.  =  9.6000517 

S=   81    36  40.6  19.5405607 


165 

45   51.4 

^8um  = 

82 

52    55.7 ..* 

•  • '  log.  sin. 

=  9.9966401 

(  sum  — ^  = 

1 

16     15-1 

•  •  -log.  sin. 
2  log.  rad. 

=  8.3459399 
=20 

38.3425800 

• 

19.5405607 
2)18.8020193 

•                                      « 

9.4010096 

Now  9.4010096  i 

is,  the  logarithmic 

sine  of  the 

arcs 

14^  SV  56".9 

. 

165    25     3.1 

374    34  56.9 

&c. 

Now,  if  cither  of  the  two  first  arcs  were  taken^  the  star's  longi- 
tude would  be  less  than  9  signs ;  whereas^  since  its  right  ascen- 
sion is  19**  41"  45',  it  must  be  greater.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
third  arc,  we  have 

90^4-  L  =  749^  9'  53^8 
and  X  =r  659    9  53.8 
=  360*  +  299    9    53.8, 

and  thence,  rejecting  360^,  we  have  the  longitude 

=  9*  ^g**  9'  53".8. 
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Example  5. 
Required  the  longitude  of  a  Pegasi  in  1815. 

(see  p.  164.)  A  =  70**  35'  20". log.  sin.  =s  9.9745846 

1=  23  27  46.3 log.  sin.  =  9.6000517 

S=  75  47    12.7                           (d)  19.5746363 

2)  169  50   19 

:!•  sum  =   84    55    9.5 log.  8in.=  9-9982902 

i-  sum  —  S  =     9      7  56.8 log.  sin.  =  9.2006233 


2  log.  rad.  =  20 


39.1989135 
(d)  19.5746363 

2)  19.6242772 

9.8121386 

Now  9.8121386  is  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  arcs 
4(f  27'  15".5,  I8(y»— (4O0  2/  15".5),  360^  +  40^  2/  15".5,  8cc. 
Assuming  the  thirds  for  reasons  such  as  are  stated  in  the  last 
Example, 

90  +  X  =  2  X  (400^  27'  15".5) 
=  800^  54'  31" 
and  L  =  710    54   31 

=  360®  +  350^  54'  3l"; 

and  rejecting  360®, 

the  longitude  =  iT  20"  54'  3l". 
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Example  6. 
Required  the  longitude  of  7  Draconis  in  1750. 

(see  p.  165,)   A  =   15^    2'  37".  1 log.  sin.  9.4142288 

/=r  23  28  18 log.  sin.  9.6002054 

5=  38  28  16  {d)    19.0144342 


2)76  59  11.1 

f  sum  =  38    29  35.5 log.  sin.  9.7940847-7 

f  sum  -  5  s     0     1    19.5 log  sin.  6.5859420 

.  2  log.  rad.  20 

36.3800267.7 
19.0144342 


2)17.3655925 
8.6827962 

Now  8.6827962  is  the  logarithm  of  2""  45'  40^'  and  of 
(180^,  »  2°  45'  4O'09  ^^d  ^U  for  reasons  such  as  have  been 
alledged,  we  take  the  latter  arc^  we  have 

90*  +  L  =      354*  28'  40" 
and  L  =      264    28   40 
=  8'   24    28   40. 
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Example  7. 
Required  the  longitude  of  Polaris  in  1800. 

A  =  23'  55'  17''.8 log.  sin.  =  9-6079754 

/=  23    27    54.8 log.  sin.  =   9.6000930 

5=      1    45    34,5  19.2080684 

2)49      8    47.1 
i  sum  =  24   34    23.5    ......  log.  sin.  =  9.6189423 

i  sum  — 3  =  22    48    49 log.  sin.  =   9.5885345 

2  log.  rad.  =  20 

39.2074768 

« 

19.2080684 

2)19.9994084 

(log.  sin.  87^  53'  8") 9.9997042 

.-.  L  +  90^  =5  175^*  46^  16", 

and  L  =  85^  46'  l6",   or  2*  25^  46'  16". 

The  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  stars  are  of  some,  but  not  of 
frequent  usey  in  Astronomy.  They  are  useful  in  the  Theory  of 
the  Aberration  of  Light,  and  in  certain  methods  founded  on  the 
occultations  of  3tars  by  the  Moon.  They  are  also  useful  in  the 
comparison  of  catalogues  of  stars  made  at  different  epochs,  and 
afford  us,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  most  direct  mode  of  find- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes^. 

There  are  certain  angles,  technically  called  Armies  of 
Position,  dependent,  like  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  stars,  on 
their  right  ascensions  and  declinations^  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  thence  deducible. 

*  There  are  Tables  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  stars  ia 
Lalande's  Astronomy ^  edition  3.  In  the  Connoitsance  des  Terns  of  1788, 
for  the  Epoch  of  1756 :  and  in  that  of  1804,  for  the  Epoch  of  1800. 
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Now,  the  angle  of  position  of  a  star^  or  of  any  point  in  the 
Heavens,  is 'the  angle  formed  at. the  star  or  point,  by  the  arcs  of 
a  circle  of  declination  and  of  a  circle  of  latitude  passing  through 
that  star  or  point.     In  the  subjoined  Figure  it  is  the  angle  vsP. 


In  the  Chapter  on  the  Aberration  of  Light,  we  shall  see  the  uses 
of  these  angles  of  position.  Our  present  business  is  concerning 
the  method  of  computing  them. 

Let  P  denote  the  angle  irsP,  then,  (see  Trig.  p.  141.) 
sin.  P  X  sin.  S  =  sin.  strP  x  sin.  /; 
but  (see  p.  168,)  sin.  sirP  =  cos.  L; 

therefore^  to  compute  P,  we  have, 

sin.  P  X  sin.  S  =  cos.  L  x  sin.  I, 

and,  in  logarithms, 

log.  sin.  P  =s  log.  COS.  L  «4*  log.  sin.  /  —  log.  sin.  S ; 
or  we  may  compute  the  angle  of  position  thus, 

sin.  P  :  sin.  sPw  ::  sin.  /  :  sin.   A  ; 
but  (see  p.  156,)  sin.  ^Ptp  =   +  cos.jiR; 

.*.  sin.  P  X  sin.  A  =:    ±  cos.  JRx  sin.  /, 
and 

log.  sin.  P  =  log.  COS.  JR  +  log.  sin.  /  —  log.  sin.  A . 
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Example  1. 

Required   the  angle   of    position   of    a  Arietis  for    1815, 
(see  p.  169,) 

log.  COS.  1'    5*    4'  41" =   9.9129496 

log.  sin.  0  23  27  46.3 =  9-6000517 

19.5130043 
log.  siu.  tf  67°  25'  l".7 =  9.9653546 

(log.  sin.  0  20  39  52.3) =  9.5476467 

Therefore  the  angle  of  position  is 

90^   39'   52".3. 


Example  21 

Required  the  angle  of  position  of   y  Draconis  in   1815, 
(see  p.  166.) 

In  this  Example  we  will  use  the  second  formula  of  com^ 
putation 

log.  cos.  268**  2'  40''.2 =   8.5255869 

log.  sin.  23  27  52.5 ' =  9-6000816 

18.1256685 
log.  sin.  74^  56'  56" 9-4144395 

(log.  sin.  2  56  53.2) 8.7112290 

The  angle  of  position,  therefore,  is 

2^  56'  53".3. 


z 
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Example  3. 

Required   the   angle    of  position  of   Pohris   in    1800,    see 
pp.  167,  175. 

log.  COS.  13®    5'  15" =   8.8677093 

log.  sin.  23  2?  54.8 =  9-6000936 

18.4678029 
log.  sin.     1   45  34.5 =   8.4872199 

Oog.  72  59  39.3) 9-9805830 

therefore  the  angle  of  position  is 

72^  59'  39".3. 


/ 


If  a  star  be  situated  on  the  solstitial  colure,  its  right  ascen- 
sion is  either  90^  or  270^ :  in  each  case,  cos.  iR  =  0,  conse- 
quently, since 

sin.  P .  sin.   A    =  cos.  ^.sin.  I, 

PsO.  y  Draconis,  as  we  have  seen  in  p.  166,  is  very  near  to 
the  solstitial  colure  (its  longitude  =>  8'  24^  28'  40^^  and  its 
angle  of  position  is  less  than  three  degrees.  The  mean  right 
ascension  of  a  star  hot  continuing  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
and  even  the  star's  latitude  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being 
subject  to  certain  minute  changes  (secular  variations)  (he  angle 
of  position  must  vary.  Lalande's  Astronomy,  vol.  I.  p.  488, 
and  the  Connoisance  des  Terns  for  1804,  contain  the  angles  of 
positions  of  several  stars,  together  with  their  annual  variations. 
The  values  of  those  angles  thus  then  become  known  for  several 
years  adjacent  to  the  year  for  which  they  are  computed.  The 
most  simple  method  of  computing  the  variations  is  to  take  the 
fluxion  or  differential  of  some  expression  involving  P,  M,,  S,  8cc. 
Thus,  we  have  (see  p.  176,) 

sin.  P .  sin.  A    =  cos.  JR  .  sin.  /; 

.*•  dP .  COS.  P  sin.  A  +  £2  A  .  sin.  P  .  cos.  A  = 

^dM* sin.  M,  sin.  /.+  dl.  c6s.  A .  cos.  /. 
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If  we  neglect,   by  reason  of  their  sniftUness,  the  second  and 
fourdi  terms^  there  remuns  for  computing  dP,  this  equation, 

siu.  ^ .  sin.  I 


dP  =^dM  X 


cos.  p.  sin.  A 


Example  I. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  annual  variation  of  the  angle  of 
position  of  7  Draconis  in  1815  (see  pp.  166,  177-) 

sin.  jR  =  sin.  268^    4'  Ad'  =  -  ,9994 
sin.  /     =  sin.    23  27    46    =        .398 
COS.  P   »  cos.     ^'  bQ  53    3=         .9986 
sin.  A   s  sin.     15-3     3     =a         .2597 
and  dJR,  (to  be  subsequently  computed)  =  9Cl\7 ; 

,».  //         .9994  X. 398        «,//-« 

.-.  dP  =  20" .7  X  ;^ -—J  =  3l".73,  nearly. 

9986  X  .2596 

Example  II. 

Required  tlie  annual  variation  of  the  angle  of  position  of 
a  Anetis,  the  epoch  being  the  year  1815,  (see  pp.  160,  177y) 

sin.  JEi  =  sin.  29**  1 1'  28''  =  .487 
sin.  /  s  sin.  23  27  46  =  .398 
cos.  P  =  COS.  20  39  52  =  .935 
sin.   A    =  COS.  9  57    35     =  .985 

and  dJBi  =  50^25  ♦; 

»T^  ^1  -487  X  .398  f,  ,         , 

.•.  rfP=  --SQf'.^S  X 7 — ±r  -  - 1^-5  nearly.      ' 

.935  X  .985  ^ 

Hence,  the  angle  of  position  for  the  year  1800,  would  be 

20°  39'  52^.3  +  10".5  X  15 ; 

that  is,  20^  42'  29''.8. 

—  .  ■  .     ■       -  --^      -  -  ^ . — j — . — 

*  The  variation  of  the  right  ascension  will  be  computed  in  a  subee* 
quent  Chapter. 
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This  result  does  not  exactly  agree  with  that  which  is  given 
at  p.  431,  of  the  Connohance  des  Terns  for  1804.  The  angle  of 
position  for  1800  is  there  set  down  at  2(f  42'  44".  Part  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  results  arises  from  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  being  assumed  of  different  values  in  the  two  processes. 
M.  Chabrol  (the  computer  in  the  French  Almanac)  has  assumed 
the  value  of  the  mean  obliquity  equal  to 

23*  27-    58". 

If  we  take  the  secular  diminution  of  the  obliquity  to  be 
45", 7,  then,  in  fifteen  years  (the  interval  between  1800  and  1815) 
the  diminution  would  amount  to  6''.85:  consequently,  the 
obliquity  in  1815,  on  the  above  grounds,  would  be 

23*  27'  58"  -  6".85  =  23®  27'  5l".15*,   , 

whereas  (see  p.  l60,)  we  have  assumed  it  equal  to 

23^  27'  46",3. 

Now,  if  the  obliquity  be  lessened,  the  other  quantities,  such 
as  the  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance,  remaining  the  same, 
the  angle  of  position  will  also  be  lessened :  and  its  diminution 
may  be  computed  from  this  formula,  (see  p.  178,) 

,  v^         -  ,      cos.  JR  •  cos*  I 

dP  ^  dl  X  : =p-^ . 

COS.  Jr  .  sm.  A 

If  we  take  dl^=:5",  cos.  ill=.873,  cos.  /=.917,  we  have 

.935  X  .985 

This  quantity  added  to  29""  42'  29".8  (see  p.  179>)  will  make 
the  angle  of  position  equal 

29**  42'  34".  1. 

*  The  mean  obliquity  for  1813  is  stated  by  Mr.  Pond,  {Fhil.  Trans. 
1813,)  to  be  23»  27'  50^.  Therefore  if  the  secular  diminution  be  ^S".!, 
thf*  mean  obliquity  for  1815  is  23'  27'  49^196. 
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By  formulae,  in  principle  like  the  preceding,  may  the  latitude 
of  a  star  computed  for  one  value  of  the  obliquity,  be  changed 
into  the  latitude  due  to  another  value  of  the  obliquity^  sup- 
posing the  obliquity  alone  to  vary  and  to  vary  by  a  small 
quantity. 

The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  stars,  the  angles  of  position, 
their  annual  variations,  &c.  are,  as  ^e  have  already  said,  mere 
matters  of  computation.  They  are  useful,  like  other  Astrono- 
mical formulae,  in  the  elucidation  of  theories,  in  the  succinct 
expressions  of  results,  and  in  the  construction  of  Tables.  The 
quantities  on  which  they  depend,  or  from  which  they  are 
derived,  are  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  stars.  These  latter  .are  determined  by  observa- 
tions, not,  indeed,  from  single  observations,  nor  from  those  of 
one  or  two  years,  but  from  observations  made  at  different  and 
distant  epochs  and  continued  through  a  series  of  years.  The 
longitude  of  a  star  may  be  computed  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  it 
requires  the  observations  of  fifty  years  to  settle  its  right  ascen- 
sion. 

We  wish  to  make  one  remark  more  before  we  quit  this 
subject.  The  preceding  latitudes,  longitudes,  8ic.  are  intended 
to  be  the  mean  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  are  computed  from 
the  mean  values  of  the  obliquity,  and  of  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations.  This,  for  the  present,  must  be  taken  as  a  mere 
statement.  We  have  not  hitherto  advanced  far  enough  to  give  a 
distinct  explanation  of  thosp  mean  quantities  which  are,  indeed, 
(it  may  be  here  premised)  the  fictions  of  Astronomers :  abstract 
quantities  never  seen  nor  observed,  but  which  would  be,  if  our 
theories  be  right,  were  certain  obstructive  or  deranging  circum- 
stances removed. 

In  order  to  aid  the  computation  of  formulae  by  which  the 
variations  of  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  angle  of  position  of  a 
star  may  be  expressed,  we  subjoin  a  few  formulae  which  the 
attentive  Student,  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed  references,  may 
easily  investigate : 
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P  the  aogle  of  positioD, 

X  the  latitude  of  a  star^ 
L  its  longitude^ 

S  its  north  polar  distance, 
JR  its  right  ascension, 

I  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic* 

Then, 

!•  tan.  jRsstan.  L  .cos«  / — tan.  Xsec.  X  sin.  /•  •  Trig.  p.  117, 

2.  COS.  S    s=  sin.  L  •  cos.  X  sin.  J+  sin.  X  cos.  / 140 

3.  tan.  L   =sin.  /  cot.  ^  sec.  iEl  +  tan.  JR  cos.  J 157 

4.  sin.  X    =cos.  ^  cos.  /  —  sin.  S  sin,  I .  sin.  iR 140 

5.  cot.  P  s=cos.  j .  tan.  iR  +  sin.  ^ .  sec.  JR. .  cot.  J.  •  .  r  157 

6.  cot.  P  srcos.  X^sec.  L  cot.  /—  sin.  X  tan.  L 157 

7.  COS.  -41  sin.  5  =  cos.  L .  cos.  X Trig.  p.  141 

8.  sin.  P  sin.  £  =  sin.  I .  cos.  X 141 

9.  «in.  P  COS.  X  =  sin.  I ,  cos.  JR 141 

10.  sin.  A  =  sin*  L .  cos.  P  +  cos.  L  sin.  P.sin.X. 

11.  cos.  I  COS.  JR.=  COS.  L .  COS.  P — sin.  L  sin.  P  sin.  X. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Comparison  of  the  Catalogues  of  Stars  made  for  different  Epochs. 
The  annual  Increments  of  the  Longitudes  of  all  Stars  nearly 
the  same. — The  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. — Comparison  of 
the  Latitudes  of  Stars  computed  for  different  Epochs. — The 
Latitudes  of  Stars  subject  only  to  slight  Variations. — Com- 
parison (f  the  North  Polar  Distances  and  Right  Ascensions  of 
Stars.  —  Suggested  Formula  of  their  Variations. — Consc 
quences  respecting  the  Length  of  the  Year,  8^c.  that  follow 
from  the  fact  of  the  Precession. 

In  the  preceding  Chapter,  the  terms  Mean  and  Apparent 
Right  Ascension,  Mean  and  Apparent  North  Polar  Distance,  Sic. 
have  frequently  occurred,  without  a  formal  definition  of  their 
meanings.  Indeed,  a  definition  is  not  easily  given :  for,  in  order 
to  its  being  intelligible,  it  ought  to  enumerate  the  several  cir- 
cumstances that  make  a  star's  mean  place  to  differ  from  its 
apparent :  which  enumeration  depends  on  what  is  to  follow. 

The  mean  place  of  a  star  differs  from  its  apparent  place  at  a 
given  epoch,  not  for  one  cause  only,  but  for  several.     The  mean 
place  of  a  star  at  one  epoch,  differs  from  its   mean  place  at . 
another  epoch,  almost  solely,  from  one  cause :  flith  the  expla-  • 
nation  of  this  latter  point  our  course  of  explanation  will  begin,  i 
We  will  first  shew  that  the  place  of  a  star  is  different  in  the  year 
1815  from  what  it  was  in  1760. 

The  place  of  a  star  depends  on  its  distance  from  the  frst 
point  of  Aries  and  from  the  pole  of  the  equator  :  or  (for  so  also 
may  its  position  be  determined)  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
the  pole  of  ecliptic.  We  may  determine  then  whether  a  star's  ' 
place  is  changed  or  not,  by  comparing  together  its  registered 
right  ascensions  and  polar  distances  for  two  different  epochs :  or, 
by   comparing  together   its   longitudes  and  latitudes  computed 
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(see  pp.  160,  8cc.)  from  those  right  ascensions  and  polar  distances. 
We  will  begin  with  the  latter  comparison,  although  it  may  seem 
to  be  more  simple  to  compare  together  right  ascensions  and  polar 
distances,  which,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  objects  of  im- 
mediate observation. 

In  order  to  deduce  the  variations  of  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes of  some  of  the  principal  stars,  we  will  compare  our  results 
{see  pp.  160,  &c.)  with  Delambre's  Catalogue  of  Liongitudes 
and  Latitudes  inserted  in  the  Connoisance  des  Terns  for  the  year 
1756.  The  following  .Tables  contain  this  comparison  (see 
pp.  160,. 161,  &c.) 


Longitudes. 

St&rs. 

1815. 

1756. 

Diff.  of  Long^. 
in  59  Yean. 

Mean  Annual 
Increase. 

a  Arietis. 

!•    5°   4' 41'' 

1* 

4P  15'    3" 

49'  38" 

50".47 

Pollux. 

3   20  39  48 

3 

19    50  55 

48  53 

49.7 

Spica  Virginis. 

6   21    15  31 

6 

20  26  20 

49   11 

50.1 

a  Aquilae 

9  29    9  53.8 

9 

28  20    6* 

49  57.8 

50.8 

a  Pegasi. 

11    20  54  31 

11 

20     5  19 

49    12 

50.1 

Here  it  apt>ears,  notwithstanding  the  different  positions  of 
these  stars  with  regard  either  to  the  pole  of  the  equator  or 
ecliptic,  that  their  longitudes  are  increased  by  nearly  die  same 

♦  The  star's  longitude  would  be  9»  280  20'  I'M,  the  elements  of  the 
computation  being 

JR =  294°  43'    7".3(5 

N.  P.D =    81    45   27.92 

and  obliquity =    23    28   14.86. 


I 
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quantity.  If  we  divide  the  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  by  59  ft 
Ae  results  will  be  (as  they  are  expressed  in  the  fifth  column)  the 
mean  annual  increases  of  the  longitudes. 

By  the  mere  comparison  then  of  the  longitudes  of  stars  at 
different  epochs,  we  arrive  at  the  important  fact  of  the  nearly  , 
equal  increases  of  those   longitudes  at  the  rate  of  about   50^  ' 
annually.     We  may  account  for  it  (or  assign  a  probable  reason  ' 
for  the  fact)  either  by  supposing  the  whole  sphere,  on  which  the 
stars  seem  placed,  to  be  slowly  turned  (in  addition  to  its  diurnal 
rotation  round  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  Earth)  round  an  axis 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  or  by  supposing  the 
intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  the  Jirst  point  of  Aries 
as  it  technically  is  called,  to  have  retrograded* 

This  retrogradation  (the  fact  in  its  relation  to  Astronomical 

calculations  is  the  same  in  either  supposition)  is  technically  called 

the  Precession  of  the  Equittoxe^.     Its  mean  value  estimated  from 

251.17  ' 

the  five  preceding  stars  is —  =  50".23. 

But  the  Precession  is  an  Astronomical  element  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  estimated  from  a  few  observations,  or  (we 
should  say,  if  we  did  not  know  the  past  state  of  science)  from 
observations  not  distant  from  each  other  by  more  than  sixty 
years.  If  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  who  lived  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Christian  sera  were  as 
accurate  as  the  observations  now  made,  or  as  the  observations 
made  in  Flamstead's  tim*e,  we  should  be  able  thence  to  determine 
the  mean  quantity  of  the  precession  with  the  greatest  precision. 
But  the  antient   observations  are  very   little  to  be  relied  on. 

t  Since  the  number  of  years  is  59  (=  60—  1),  we  may  easily  com- 
pute the  annual  increase  from  the  whole  increase :  thus,  if  the  latter  be 

lo  ^3'  34", 
1'  23*  34'" 
the  former  is  <^       1     23  34 

1  23,  &c. 


24    ^8  59 
AA 
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That  they  are  inaccurate^  we  have  evidence  from  the  very  state- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy*. 

The  longitude  of  Spica  Virginis  (seep.  171  >)  in  1815  was 
ff  21^  15'3l";  therefore,  since  the  longitude  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  is  6^,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  latter  precedes  the  star  by 
21®  15'  SV^  Hipparchus  (according  to  Ptolemy)  says  that,  in  his 
time,  the  star  preceded  the  autumnal  equinox  by  6°  instead  of  8*, 
which  it  did,  according  to  the  observations  of  Tlmocharis,  made 
in  the  year  £95  before  our  sera.  Now,  M.  Delambre  very 
Justly  observes,  first,  that  these  round  numbers  of  6  and  8  degrees 
throw  great  doubts  on  the  precision  of  the  observations  ;  secondly, 
that  the  quantity  2®  of  the  precession,  at  the  rate  o{  50f'  annually, 
would  give  an  interval  of  time  equal  to  144  years  instead  of  l60 
or  170  years  that  intervened  between  the  two  observations :  so 
that,  it  is  probable,  the  observations  made  or  computed  were 
inaccurate  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree.  Now  such 
an  error  diffused  over  even  as  great  an  interval  as  1800  years 
would  still  be  of  moment :  it  would  amount  to  0'^833,  and  alto* 
gether  vitiate  the  investigation. 

On  this  account  it  is  better  to  compute  the  precession  by 
comparing  together  observations  that  are  now  making,  with 
observations  made  about  the  year  1750  by  those  distinguished 
Astronomers  Bradley  and  Lacaille.  And  this  M«  Delambre  has 
done ;  by  comparing  a  great  number  of  his  own  observations  with 
those  of  Mayer  and  of  the  two  last-mentioned  Astronomers,  he 
finds  the  mean  quantity  of  the  precessioir  to  be  50'^1. 

» 

M.  Lalande,  in  his  Astronomy,  has  computed  the  precession, 
by  comparing  the  longitude  of  Spica  Virginis  as  assigned  by 
Hipparchus  with  the  lonj^itude  of  the  same  star  computed  in 
1750.     Thus,  r 

128.  A.C.  Longitude  of  Spica  Virginis.  •  =5'  14^  0^ 
1750.  A.D =6    20  21 

difference  of  longitudes •.  ^  •  •  =0    26  21 

♦  Ptolemy  lived  in  the  year  137  of  our  aera. 
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Therefore  the  mean  annual  precession  = 

-—■ =  50"  so"'  =  5(f.5. 

1878 

By  a  number  of  like  comparisons,  the  same  author  finds  the 
secular  precession,  that  is,  the  amount  of  thie  accumulated  pre- 
cessions for  100  years,  to  be  1^  23'  SV.     The  mea/i  annual  pre- i 
cession  Corresponding  to  this  is .  50''.d4 ;  and  the  sum  of  sucb 
annual  precessions  amounts  to  1^  in  71-t  years. 

If    we    suppose   the     precession   to    be  dOf'A,    then,    in 

(3QqOv 
= J  years,  ^e  first  point  of  Arises  will  have  retro-  { 

graded  through  an  entire  circle. 

The  quantity  50'^l,  which  is  the  mean  value  of  the  precession, 
is  obtained  from  the  differences  of  the   longitudes  of  a  great 
many  stars  (three  or  four  hundred  for  instance)  computed  at  dif- 
ferent epochs.    This  mean  quantity  may  not  agree  with  the  mean 
quanti^  derived  from  the  observations  of  a  single  star,  however 
many,  or  accurately  made,  those  observations  may  be.     It  will 
not  be  the  case  with  Pollux,  the  second  star  in  the  preceding  Table. 
The  difference,  however,   between  the    mean  quantities  of  the 
precession,  as  they  result  from  300  stars  or  a  single  star,  is,  in  all 
cases,  very  small.     Still  the  difference,  which  is  proved  to  exist, 
points  out  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  single  star.     It  cannot  be, 
like  most  of  the  other  stars,  entirely  fixed,  but  must  have,  what  is 
called,  (or  what  we  are  obliged  to  call  from  default  of  a  know- 
ledge of  its  cause)  a  proper  motion.     For  this  reason,  namely, 
that  the  mean  longitude  of  a  star  is  not  altered  solely  from  the 
regression  of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  or  by 
the  precession.  Astronomers  employ  the  term  of  Annual  Varia- 
tion,  comprehending  under  it  the  effect  both  of  precession  and  of 
annual  proper  motion.     This  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated 
of  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

The  comparison  of  the  longitudes  of  stars  computed  for  the 
two  epochs  of  1750  and  1815  establishes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
important  fact  of  the  prece'ssion  of  the  equinoxes.  Let  us  now 
compare  the  latitudes. 
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Latitudes. 


sura. 

a  Arietis 

Pollux 

Spica  Virginis. 
a  Aquilae . .  .  • 
a  Pegasi 


1815. 


9^  57'S7".4N 

6   40  18.4  N 

£     2  £4.8  S 

£9    18  35.5  N 

19    £4  40.   N 


1756. 


9**  57'  3£'' 

6    40    3 

£     £    6 

£9     18  44* 

19    £4  44 


Diff.  in  59  Yean 


+  5^4 
+  15.4 
+  18.8 

-  8.5 

-  4 


It  appears  from  this  Table  that  the  changes  of  latitudes  are 
very  small ;  in  no  case  amounting^  annually,  to  0".4.  The 
Astronomical  fact  dien  is,  a.minute  annual  change  of  latitude  with 
a  considerable  annual  change  of  longitude.  With  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  former  change,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  arises  either 
partly  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  partly  from  other 
causes^  or,  that  is  altogether  independent  of  the  precession. 
We  shall  consider  this  matter  again ;  at  present  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient means  to  remove  our  uncertainty. 

■ 

In  the  mean  time  we  will  examine  (what  are  indeed  the 
foundations  of  the  preceding  Tables  of  longitudes  and  latitudes) 
the  right  ascensions  and  north  polar  distances  of  stars  observed 
at  the  two  different  epochs  of  1756  and  1815.  To  the  former 
stars  we  shall  add  some  others  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 


*  The  latitude  computed,  from  the  star's  M  =294''  43'    7".3(( 

itsN.P.D.=  81  45  27.92 
and  obliquity  =:  23  28   14.86 

would  lie  29^  1 8'  39".2. 
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NoETH  Polar  Distances. 

Stan. 

175a. 

1815. 

VariatioD  in 
59  Yean. 

7  Pegasi 

76  10  25.85 

o         '        " 

75  50  40.6 

,      If 
-19  45.25 

-20.08 

a  Arietis ,.,.. 

67  42  12.86       ^7  95    1  fio 

—  17  11.17 

—  17.4 

Aldebaran  (a  Taori) 

74    0  14.89 

■— w      — ■■-■          — •— ,y 

73  52  19.46 

-   7  55.43 

-   8 

If  GeminoniiB 

67  26  52 

67  27    1.18 

+  0    9.18 

+  0.15 

Pollux  (fi  Gemb.) 

61  24  26.8 

61  32  12.34 

+   7  45.54 

+  1^9 

8  Ursae  majoris ... 

31  36  32.75 

31  56  17.95 

+  19  45.2 

+20.09 

Spica  Vir^nis  (a) 

99  52  46.76 

100  11  28.9 

+  18  42.14 

+19 

y  Dracoms ••• 

38  28  20.2P4 

38  29    5.05 

+    0  44.756 
—     0  40.255 

+  0.75 

—   0.68 

Z  Sagittarii 

119  54  15.535 

119  53B5.28 

a  Aquilas 

81  45  27.92 

81  36  40.54 

—     8  47.38 

—    8.0 

a  Peffasi... 

76    611.51 

75  47  12.84 

—  18  58.67    —10-3    1 

1 

Right  Ascensions. 

Stan. 

1756. 

1815. 

Variation  in 
59  Yean. 

Annual 
Variation. 

7Pegaai 

0     '     /' 

0  1027.511 

0     »     " 
0  55  46.95 

45  19.44 

46.09 

a  Arietis 

28  22    7.201 

29  11  27.3 

49  20.1 

50.1 

Aldebaran  ...... 

6S  29  12.999 

66  1942.9 

5029.9 

51.34 

fi  Geminorum  •  . . 

90     2  14.924 

90  55  39.44 

53  24.51 

54.3 

Pollux 

112  35  16.989 
180  48  23.344 

J 13  29  39.6 
181  33    8.22 

54  22.61 
44  44.87 

55.S 
45.5 

S  Ureae  majoris . . 

Spica  Virginis.  .. 

198     5  34.856 

198  5152.95 

46  ISA 

47.09 

Y  Draconia 

267  44  11.386 

268    4  40.2 

20  28.81 

20.82 

I  Sagittarii 

271  20  38.827 

272  16  42.9 

56    4.06 

57 

a  Aquilae 

294  43    7.36 

295  26  17.7 

.43  10.34 

43.9 

a  Pegasi 

343     9  20.86 

843  53  15.15 

43  54.29 

44.65 
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We  'Will  first  examine  the  Table  of  North  Polar  Distances. 
The  first  star,  y  Pegasi,  is  subjected  to  llie  greatest  diminution 
in  north  polar  distance,  a  Arietis  suffers  less,  and  Aldebaran  still 
less.  The  north  polar  distance  of  the  fourth  star  (i;  Geminonun) 
is  augmented,  but  )>y  a  very  small  quantity*  The  north  polar 
distance  of  Pollux  is  augmented  by  a  greater  quantity,  and 
5  Ursae  majpris  by  the  greatest  {20''.09).  The  north  polar 
distance  of  y  Draconis  is  very  slightly  augmented.  Those  of  the 
remaining  stars  are  diminished,  and  the  last  star  (a  Pegasi)  suffers 
a  diminution  of  north  polar  distance  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
y  Pegasi. 

Now  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  Table  will  shew  us  that 
these  variations  of  north  polar  distances,  whether  we  regard  their 
quantities  or  their  directions,  are  entirely  independent  of  the  north 
polar  distances  themselves.  We  must  look,  therefore,  elsewhere 
for  a  due  to  lead  us  to  the  detection  of  the  law  (if  any  such 
should  exist)  that  regulates  these  variations  of  polar  distance.  If 
we  look  to  the  second  Table  we  shall  easily  perceive  a  connexion 
between  the  above-mentioned  variations  and  the  right  ascensions. 

For  instance,  y  Pegasi  which  has  the  smallest  right  ascen- 
sion,  suffiers  the   greatest  diminution    in  north  polar  distance. 
The  change  in  the  north  polar  distance  of  17  Geminorum  is  very 
small  and  positive,  and  its  right  ascension  is  a  little  more  than  90^. 
It  is,  therefore,  immediately  suggesfibd  to  us  that,  if  its  right 
ascension  had  been  exactly  90^,  its  polar  distance  would  have 
been  unaltered.     Again,  of  the  following  stars,  the  north  polar 
distance  of  i  Ursae  majoris  is  augmented  by  the  largest  quan- 
tity (by  a   quantity   equal   the  diminution   of  the   north  polar, 
distance  of  y  Pegasi)  and  its  right  ascension  a  little  exceeds  180°. 
We  have  next  y  Draconis ;  its  right  ascension  is  a  little  his  than 
three  quadrants,  and  the  variation   of  its  north  polar  distance 
small  and  additice:  then,  5  Sagittarii,  its  right  ascension  is  a  little 
greater  than  three  quadrants  whilst  the  variation  of  its  north  polar 
distance  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  former  star  but  subtractive. 
The  right  ascension  of  a  Pegasi  is  about  seventeen  degrees  less 
than  360^,  and  the  variation  of  its  north  polar  distance  is  of  the 
sam^  sign  with  that  of  7  Pegasi,  but  somewhat  less. 


COS.    0^ 

33' 

C08.  28 

46 

COS.  65 

54 
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To  those  who  are  acquainted,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
the  properties  of  Trigonometrical  lines,  it  will  be  obvioas  that  the 
above  variations  are  analogous  to  the  variations  of  the  cosine  of 
an  arc  that  passes  through  all  its  degrees  of  magnitude  from  0^  to 
360^.  Suppose,  then,  we  should  conjecture  the  variation  in 
north  polar  distance  to  be  comprised  under  tins  formula 

—  C .  cos.  JR,  ' 

in  order  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  conjecture,  we  have  (taking 
the  mean  of  the  two  cosines), 

6''  =  .9999 

47    —  .8764 
27    =  .4028 
COS.  90    28    57    =  .0083. 

Equate  —  C.cos.  CP  S3'  6",   and  -  20".08,  and  we  have 

20"  08 
C  = • —  =  20.082,   nearly, 

.9999  ^ 

and,  accordingly, 

-20".082  5!C       .8764  =  -  17".5,  nearly, 
— 20".082X       .4082  =   -     8.1 
-  20".082  X  -  .0083  =  O".  16, 

which  results  agree,  very  nearly,  with  those  of  the  lasi  column  of 
of  the  Table,  p.  189*     And  if  we  were  to  make  a  like  experi- . 
ment  of  the  truth  of  the  formula  —  C  .  cos.  A,  with  the  remain- 1 
ing  stars,  we  should  find  a  like  near*  agreement  between  its 
results  and  the  numbers  of  the  above-mentioned  last  column. 


*  We  cannot  expect  an  exact  agreement.  In  order  to  try  whether 
the  conjectural  formulsL  (C.cos.  ^)  were  true,  we  took  the  cosine  of  the 
mean  of  the  two  arcs  and  multiplied  it  into  ^  part  of  the  whole  variation 
of  north  polar  distance  between  the  years  1756  and  18J5.  But  this  mode 
of  proceeding  was  adopted  merely,  as  we  said,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  formula.  If  C.  cos.  A  be  a  true  formula 
—  SC'-OS  X  COS.  29"^  1 1'  27".3  is  the  ammal  variation  of  a  Arietis  for  the 
year  1815  :  which  will  differ  (a  little  indeed)  from 

'^  ^^''^^  X  COS.  i(67*  42'  12".86  +  67^  25'  l".69). 
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We  have  dow  then,  from  the  mere  examination  of  the  regis- 
tered right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  stars  and  their  com- 
puted latitudes  and  longitudes,  established,  or  rendered  probable 
the  existence  of,  three  important  facts.  The  first  is,  the  nearly 
equal  increases  of  the  longitudes  of  all  stars  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifty  seconds  of  space  annually ;  the  second  is,  the  very  small 
annual  changes  of  their  latitudes,  or  the  nearly  permanent 
position  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  :  the  third  is,  the  annual 
variations  of  the  declinations  of  stars*  regulated,  both  in  their 
directions  and  quantities,  by  the  right  ascensions. 

The  vanations  of  the  right  ascensions  of  stars  (see  Table, 
p.  1B9,)  we  have  not  examined  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
their  law,  which  is  not  so  obvious,  nor  so  easy  to  be  detected,  as 
that  of  the  variations  in  declination.  We  have,  however,  found 
out  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  further  conjecture  concerning 
the  cause  (if  there  should  be  only  one)  which  produces  those 
variations  that  have  resulted  from  the  preceding  investigations. 

For  instance,  let  tr  be  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  T  L,   P  the 


pole  of  the  equator  f>c  vQ.  Let  the  retrogradation  of  the  inter- 
section ( «f  )  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  be  expressed  by  T  t' ' 
then  Q  the  solstitial  point,  90^  distant  from  <r  ,  must  also  regress 
to  some  point  9,  and  the  position  of  the  solstitial  colure,  from 
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that  of  irPXfQ,  will  become  that  of  vplq.  Now,  it  hM 
appeared  (see  p.  179>)  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 
subject  to  very  slight  variation.  It  may  be  supposed  nearly 
constant  during  small  portions  of  time  (during  portions  of  a 
year,  for  instance,)  in  which  case,  P  may  be  supposed  to  have 
regressed  to  p  through  a  circular  arc  Pp,  the  radius  of  which  is 
irP.  Let  o*  be  a  star :  Per  is  its  polar  distance  when  the  pole  is 
at  P,  pa  its  polar  distance  when  the  pole  is  transferred  to  p : 
and  ptr — P<r  will  be  its  change  of  polar  distance  arising  from 
precession. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  star,  when  the  pole  is  at  P,  will 
he  wQ^  ,  and,  when  the  pole  is  transferred  to  p,  stq^\  The 
increase,  therefore,  of  right  ascension  arising  from  precession, 
will  be 

«*  +  iqf'  —  toQv 
or  St  +  tqv  +  «r 'v  —  wQ  Y  J' 
( V  V  being  perpendicular  to  V  ^v), 

\  or  (since   tqv  ss  wQt) 

St  -^  T  'V' 

We  have  then,  on  the  supposition  that  the  motion  of  the 
pole  of  the  equator  is  rightly  represented  by  the  preceding 
scheme,  a  mode  of  computing  the  variation  of  riglit  ascension.  If 
its  variation  and  that  of  the  polar  distance,  computed  according 
to  the  same  scheme,  should  accord  with  the  results  of  observations, 
there  would  arise  a  presumption  that  the  scheme  was  true,  or  that 
it  adequately  represented  the  nature  and  law  of  the  change  of 
the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

We  may  add  farther  that,  according  to  the  above  method  of 
representing  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  equator,  the  lati- 
tudes of  stars  will  remain  unaltered :  a  consequence  (see  p.  188.) 
which  accords,  very  nearly,  with  the  results  of  observation* 

In  a  friture  Chapter  we  shall  enter  more  fiilly  into  this 
subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  have  shewn, 
that  the  mere  examination  and  comparison  of  registered  obser- 
vations is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  laws  of  the  variations  of  the 
polar  distances  and  right  ascensions  of  stars  and  of  schemes  and 

BB 
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fonmube.  for  repceflenttng  and  computiDg  them.  Whether  the' 
laws  and  formulae  so  suf^esled  be  true  or  not  must  be  decided 
by  the  test  of  observations.  We  can  do  nothing  else  than  try 
whether  or  not  the  results  of  the  formula!  of  computations  accord 
with  those  of  observatioos.  Science  furnishes  us  do  surer  clue 
dian  this  to  guide  our  researches.  And  Astronomy,  exacted  as  it 
may  now  seem,  is  merely  a  systton  buSlt  up  by  like  trials  and 
processes. 

Before  we  proceed  to  this  verification,  we  wish  to  deduce  a 
few  results  that  necessarily  follow  from  the  Astronomical  Jad  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

;  The  intersection  of  thcf  eqnattnr  and  ecliptic  Acr/ipeiift  when  the 
attitude  of  the  Sun's  centre  is  equal  to  the  co-latitude  ^of  the 
place.  The  instant  of  time,  therefore,  of  the  intersection,  or  of 
the  Sun's  being  in  the  equator  is  that,  at  which  the  above  equali^ 
takes  place.  Now,  with  fixed  instrunients,  it  is  the  Sun's  meridional 
altitude  only  which  is  observed.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  but  it 
is  very  unlikely  to  happen,  that  the  Sun's  meridional  altitude  shall 
be  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  The  instant  of  time  then 
of  the  Sun's  being  in  the  equator,  must^  in  almost  every  case,  be 
determined  by  computation :  by  observing  one  altitude  less  than 
the  co-latitude,  and,  on  the  succeeding  noon,  an  altitude  greater 
than  the  co-latitude,  and  then  by  computing  the  time  between  the 
two  successive  noons,  at  which  the  Sun  was  at  that  intermediate 
altitude  which  is  equal  the  co-latitude  of  the  place. 

For  instance,  by  Observations  at  Greenwich  in  March  1770!, 

Z.  D.  SnaV  Centre.  Ble«B  TSoMb 

March  20 51^^  59''^ la**  7"  Sff.6 

March  21 51'    6  r8;9 W7    18.5 


«■ 


0  23    41  O    0    18 

But  latitude  of  Greenwich s51^  28^  ^6^5 

Zenith  distanoe  of  the  Sm  oh  20di. .  =^51    29  59.5 

0      1  21 


t 


/        \ 
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Hence,  (since  the  interval  of  time,  corresponding  to  the 
cbange  of  23'  41^'  in  the  Sun's  zenith  distance,  is 

24*»  -  18'  =  SeSSS"),  we  have   x  ^ 

23'4l"(  =  8526(/")  :  86382*  ::  l' M\:   l"*  M"  ST. 2; 

consequendj, 

at  12^  7"  Sff.5  +  I**  22"  y.2,  or,  at  13*^  29"^  SST.l  mean  solar 

time,  the  Sun's  zenith  distance  was  equal  51**  28'  38''.5;  or,  in  \ 
other  words,  the  Sun  was  then  in  the  equator. 

Find,  by  a  like  process^  the  time  of  the  Sun's  being  in  the 
equator  in  1771^  and  the  interval  of  the  times  is  the  length  of  an 
equinoctial  year.     Or^  by  finding  the  time  of  the  Sun's  being  in  i 
the  equator  at  some  other  epoch,  in  1820  for  instance,  we  may  ^ 
find  the  interval  of  time  due  to  fifty  equinoctial  years,  and  thence 
the  mean  value  of  one  equinoctial  year.     For  instance, 

Sun'8  Zenith  DUtance.  Mean  Time. 

March  20,  1820.  .51^  32'  52".5. .  ...*..  12*"  7"  37' .8 
March  21.. 51     9  11.5 12    7    19-5 

0    23  41  0   0    18.3 

;Sub's  zenith  distance 51^  32'  52^.5 

Equator's  zenith  distance ••  .51    28    38.5 

0     4    14 

Heupe,  85260'"  :  86381'.7   ::   4'  H"  :  4**  U"  18*. 

The  Sun  therefore  entered  the  equinox  9ii  March  20^  1820, 
at  16^  24"^  55* Sj  and,  consequently,  the  interval  of  .tiiiie»  between 
the  equinoxes  of  1770  and  1820,  equals 

X:      50  years  + 16*^  24*  55».8  -  IS*"  29^  37*.l :  J/> ,  / 

now,  out  of  the  fifty  years,  twelve  are  Bissextiles,  or  contain  366 
days,  consequently,  the  above  interval  equals 

50  X  365*  +  12*  2*  55"  18'.7j 

and  one-fiftieth  of  this  sum,   or  the  mean  value  of  one  year 
equals 

365*  5^  49"*  <?.374. 
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This  IB  an  easy  consequence  when  the  interval  between  two 
equinoxes  is  already  known.  But  if^  independently  of  previous 
results^  we  sought,  by  direct  processes,  the  length  of  the  year, 
we  could  more  simply  effect  it,  thus : 

Sun'g  Zenith  Distance.  Mean  Solar  Tlint. 

March  21,  1820  . .  •  •  51^  9'  11^5 12**  7"  19'.5 

March  21,  1770  ....  51     6    18.5.  ••••.•  12    7    18.2 

0    2    53 0    0      1.3 

We  must  then  enquire  at  what  time  on  March  21^  1770, 
(civil  time)  the  Sun's  zenith  distance  was  51^  9'  1 1''*5 :  because, 
the  interval  between  two  equal  zenith  distances  observed  in  1770 
and  1820,  and  each  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  must  equal 
the  interval  between'  any  other  two  equal  zenith  distances 
observed,  respectively ,  in  1770  and  1820,  and  towards  the  same 
equinox.  The  enquiry,  then,  is  reduced  to  the  finding  of  the 
I  time  due  to  a  decrease  of  2'  5S"  in  zenith  distance.  Now, 
(see  p.  194,)  the  Sun's  zenith  distance  on  March  20,  1770,  at 
12^  7"  Sff.5  was  51^  29'  59^5 ;  therefore  the  decrease  in  zenith 
distance  in  24^  —  18* .3  was  23'  4l''.     Hence,  as  before, 

23'  41''  :  86381\7  ::  2'  53"  :  2"*  55~  14' .94; 

consequently,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  equal  zenith 
distances  of  the  Sun,  near  the  same  equinoctial  point,  in  1770 
and  1820,  is 

365*  X  50+12^  +  2**  5S^  Iff .24, 

which  is,  nearly,  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  before  in  p.  195. 

Instead  of  equal  zenith  distances  of  the  Sun's  centre,  we 
may  use  (which  will  be  a  more  simple  operation)  equal  zenith 
distances  of  his  upper  limb,  or  of  his  lower  limb :  and,  since  the 
equal  zenith  distances  may  be  any  where  assumed  (provided  they 
are  referred  to  the  same  equinoctial  point)  vye  may  find,  by  pro- 
cesses like  to  the  preceding,  the  length  of  the  year  from  observed 
equal  distances  of  the  Sun's  centre,  or  of  one  of  his  limbs,  at  or 
near  the  solstices, 

'  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  year  from  observations  of  the  altitudes  of  the  Sun^s 
upper  limb  at  Paris. 
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Ahltiide  of  3MD*t  Upper  Limb. 
'  March  20,  1672.  .  41*  43'    (/' 

March  90,  I7l6.  .41   27  10 • .  4^  27^  10^ 

March  21,  1716..  41  51     O 


But 


O   15  50  0  23  50 

15'  50"  K  . 

.       .,  X  24'*  =  15*"  ser  39^,  nearly. 
2di    50 


Hence,  since  in  this  interval  of  forty-fo&r  years  theva  were  ten 
bissextile  years,  the  whole  interval  between  the  equal  altitiaiks  of 
the  Sun's  upper  limb  is 

44  X  365*  +  10*  15''  56*  39^, 

and  one  forty-fourth  part,  or  the  mean  length  of  one  of  the  years 

IS 

365*   5^  49"   0*.88, 

This  value  is  different  from  the  preceding  one  of  p.  195 : 
and,  if  we  were  to  select  and'  operate  on  the  observations  of 
other  epochs,  the  resulting  value  of  the  length  of  a  mean  year 
would,  most  probably,  differ  from  both  of  the  preceding  values. 
The  difference  is  too  considerable  to  be  attributed  to  the  errors 
of  observation.  There  exists,  as  it  will  be  shewn  in  the  solar 
theory,  a  real  difference,  which  arises  from  the  motion  of  the 
Earth  in  an  ellipse,  the  ellipse  itself  being  moveable. 

Since  then  the  Sun,  after  quitting  the  equinoctial,  or  the 
solstitial  point,  does  not  continue  to  return  to  the  same  points  in 
intervals  of  time  exactly  equal,  the  lengths  of  all  real  equinoctial , 
years  or  tropical  years,  as  they  sometimes  are  called,  cannot  be 
equal.  The  preceding  value  then  of  the  length  of  a  year,  (see  ^ 
pp.  195>  1970  whether  it  be  the  fiftieth  or  forty-fourth  part  of  the 
time  absolved  between  similar  positions  of  the  Sun,  ought  not,  if 
we  would  preserve  the  analogies  of  language,  to  be  called  the 
length  of  a  mean  solar  year.  It'  may  be  called,  as,  indeed,  it 
usually  b,  the  mean  length  of  an  apparent  solar  year.  The 
length  of  a  mean  solar  year,  if  we  would  derive  it  solely  from 
observation,  must  be  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  observa- 
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tioas,  distant  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  time  equal  to 
that  in  which  the  apogee  of  the  Earth^s  orbit  progresses  through 

But^  as  it  win  be  shewn  hereafter,  there  are  other  means  of 
eopiputing  the  length  of  a  mean  solar  year,  than  those  which  are 
founded  on  the  comparison  of  observations  separated  from  each 
other  by  so  long  an  interval.  M.  })elambre  estimates  the  length 
of  the  year  at  S65**  5^  48"  5r.6  (=365.226396593684). 

A  sidereal  year  is  the  time  elapsed  from  the  Sun's  quitting 
a  particular  star  to  his  next  return  to  the  same  star ;  or  the  in- 
terval between  two  successive  periods,  at  each  of  which  the 
difference  of  longitude  iietween  the  Sun  apd  a  star  was  the  same 
quantity.  This  year  must  differ  from  the  equinoctial  year,  by 
reason  of  the  precession:  it  must  be  greater  than  the  latter  year 
by  the  time  taken  up  by  the  Sun  in  describing  5Cf\l.  The 
length  of  a  sidereal  year,  then,  can  be  determined  by  no  method 
more  obvious  or  more  correct,  than  that  of  adding,  to  the  com- 
puted length  of  the  equinoctial  year,  the  time  of  describing  50'^l  : 
or,  which  rests  on  the  same  principle^  than  that  of  finding  the 
time  of  describing  360**  from  the  previously  ascertained  time  of 
describing  360^  -  50^^  1 .  Thus,  T  denoting  the  length  of  the 
equinoctial  year, 

the  length  of  the  sidereal  year :  which  therefore  equals 

1206000 
365*.2236396593684  x ; 

1295949-9 
or   365^  ef  9"  11'.5, 

the.  difference,  therefore,  of  the  length  of  a  sidereal  fipd  eqKinoc- 
.tialye^is 

QO^    19*.9. 


*  The  progrcmon  of  the  apogee  is  not  ^  syle  cause  of  the  inequalily 
of  solar  years  (see  vol.  II. .  pp.  45 3 >  4cc.) 
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But  a§  k  appears  by  p.  IQB,  tbe  length  of  a-  sklefeai  yem 
may  be  immedidttly  determiiied  from  observatioiM.    Thus, 

April  1,  1669,  at  O**   3"  4r, 
longitude  of  Procyon  —  Sun's  longitude  =  3*  8®  59'  38". 

In  April  2,  1745,  at  11^  ICT  45%  there  was  the  same  differ- 
ence of  longitudes. 

The  interval  of  the  two  epochs  is  76  years  (18  of  which  were 
bissextiles)  + 1*  1 1**  6"  58*,  or  27759*  1  \^  6*  58V  But  since  an 
exact  number  of  sidereal  years  fcad  elapsed,  which  number  can 
be  no  other  than  76,  we  have  the  mean  length  of  one  year 
equal  to 

^^^  ""  ^  '^  ;  that  i,.  365*  6^  8-  46'.fi7.  \ 

76  ' 

In  the  Chapters  on  the  Solar  Theory  and  the  Calendar,  two 
other  kinds  of  years  the  Anomalistit  and  the  Julian  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  their  lengths  found.  Indeed,  in  now  treating  of  the 
equinoctial  and  sidereal  years,  we  have  anticipated  what  will  be 
the  subject  of  future  enquiries.  But  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
eessian  of  the  equinoxes  being  found,  the  digression  towards  the 
subject  of  the  equinoctial  years  was  natural  and  of  little  dif- 
ficulty. 

But  there  are  subjects  of  primary  importance  that  now  claim 
our  attention.  If  the  Astronomical  doctrine  *  that  there  wrejixed 
stars,'  be  true,  it  must  be  shewn  why  the  apparent  places  of  such 
stars  do  not  remain  the  same  :  why  the  apparent  place  of  a  star 
is  sometimes  not  the  same  on  two  successive  days ;  in  different 
months  of  the  same  year ;  on  the  same  days  of  different  years. 
We  must,  in  fact,  go  into  that  investigation,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  merely  pointed  out  in  pp.  44,  8cc.  The  objects  of 
investigation  are  the  causes  that  render  unequal  the  places  of 
stars  at  different  temperatures,  in  different  seasons,  in  different 
years,  and  in  different  positions  of  the  observer.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  causes,  and  the  determination  of  their  quantities 
and  laws,  constitute,  what  is  called,  the  Theory  df  Carrectiom, 
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by  which  an  observed,  or  apparent  place  of  a  8tar  is  reduced  to 
a  mean  place ;  and  by  which,  if  we  illustrate  it  by  an  instance^ 
an  observation  of  a  Aquilae  made  at  Palermo  on  April  1,  1800, 
may  be  compared  with  an  observation  of  the  same  star  made  at 
Greenwich  on  June  15,  1819* 


CHAP.  IX. 


THEORY   OF    CORRECTIONS. 


On  the  Corrections  to  be  made  to  the  observed  or  Apparent  Right 
Ascensions  and  Declinations  of  Stars  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  the  Mean. ^^ Refraction. — Aberration. — Preces* 
sion, — Inequality  of  Precesston.^^Nutation.'-^Parallax, 

1  HE  inequalities  that  cause  the  apparent  places  of  stars  to 
differ^  sometimes  from  themselves  and  always  from  their  mean 
places,  are  not  discernible  without  the  aid  of  instruments. 
They  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  their  existence  does  not  affect 
that  explanation  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  Heavens,  (see 
pp.  7,  S,  See.)  which  is  founded  on  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  and 
the  permanence  of  the  places  of  certain  stars  on  the  apparently 
concave  surface  of  the  Heavens. 

To  the  fact  of  the  mere  rotation  of  the  Earth  round  its  axis, 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  general  explanation  of  phenomena,  we 
must  add  another,  quite  essential  to  theur  minute  and  particular 
explanation,  which  is  the  uiiiformity  of  the  Earth's  rotation. 
This  latter  is  a  fundamental  principle  admitting  neither  great  nor 
slight  modifications,  and  proved  to  be  true  by  its  being  the  basis 
of  a  large  class  of  Astronomical  calculations,  and  by  the  agree- 
ment of  their  results  with  observations. 

We  cannot  add  to  this,  as  fundamental  principles  of  the  same 
kind  and  invariability,  the  parallelism  of  the  Earth's  axis  of 
rotation  and  the  permanence  of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Both  these  latter  principles  are  very  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  in<- 
variable.  They  require  certain  modifications  which  it  will  be 
part  of  the  business  of  the  present  Chapter  to  explain. 

CO 


The  fixed  stars  are  so  called  from  preserving  (what  nearly 
takes  place)  the  same  distances  from  each  other.  If  their  mutual 
distances  were  strictly  invariable,  still  it  would  not  follow  that 
their  places  were  invariable :  for,  as  we  have  seen,  (see  pp.  46, 
152,  Sec.)  the  place  of  a  fixed  star  is  referred  to  two  points,  one, 
the  pole  of  the  equator,  the  other,  the  intersection  of  the  equator 
and  the  ecliptic ;  which  two  points  are  not  fixed. 

The  inequalities  that  arise  from  the  motions  of  the  pole  and 
the  equinoctial  point  affect  a  star's  place,  and  continue  to  do  so 
by  the  same  kind  of  effect.  That  is,  if  the  north  polar  distance 
of  a  star  be  diminished  from  March  to  June,  it  will  be  still  farther 
diminished  in  the  next  October,  and  continue  to  be  diminished 
during  succeeding  portions  of  time.  There  is  no  periodical 
variation  nor  recurrence  of  effect,  except  after  exceedingly  long 
periods.  But  there  are  inequalities,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, of  a  simpler  kind,  that  affect,  and  irregularly,  the  star's 
polar  distance :  on  one  day  diminishing  that  distance  by  a 
certain  quantity :  on  the  next,  perhaps,  by  a  larger  quantity,  and 
on  the  third  day,  perhaps,  by  a  quantity  less  than  that  of  the  first 
diminution.  The  inequality  we  allude  to  is  refraction;  depending, 
at  a  given  altitude  of  the  observed  star,  on  the  weight,  tempera- 
ture, and  probably,  moisture  of  the  amosphere,  and,  consequently, 
to  be  computed  by  means  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
hygrometer. 

We  will  begin  with  this  inequality :  first  explaining,  in 
a  general  way,  its  cause,  and  then  establishing  its  existence  as 
a  phenomenon,  by  means  of  one  or  two  simple  observations. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  Earth  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  medium  of  vaiiable  density,  decreasing  as  the  distance 
from  the  Earth's  surface  increases.  A  ray  of  light  then  from  a 
star,  in  its  progress  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  continually  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium, 
and,  consequently,  according  to  optical  laws,  is  continually  de- 
flected. The  deflections  take  place  towards  a  perpendicular  to 
the  medium  at  the  point  of  the  light's  impact,  and,  consequently, 
the  variation  of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  being  gradual,  the 
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path  of  the  star's  light  through  the  atmosphere  will  be  curvilinear 
and,  if  we  may  so  express  it^  convex  towards  the  star.  The  star^ 
then,  will  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  that  last 
portion  of  its  curvilinear  path  which  enters  the  eye  of  the 
observer :  and,  consequently,  the  star  will  appear  to  be  elevated 
above  its  true  place. 

This  deviation  must  take  place  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  die 
atmosphere,  and  passing  through  the  star  and  the  spectator.  At 
each  point  of  the  light's  progress,  the  medium  to  the  right  and 
left,  in  the  direction  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  above  plane,  being 
supposed,  for  small  distances,  to  be  the  same,  no  lateral  devi- 1 
ation  can  take  place.  Hence  the  refraction  takes  place,  and 
entirely,  in  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle.  The  vertical  plane 
becomes  the  plane  of  the  meridian  when  the  star  is  to  the  north 
or  south  of  the  spectator.  Hence,  in  observations  made  with  a 
mural  quadrant  or  circle,  the  whole  effect  of  refraction  takes 
place  in  declination,  whilst  \he  right  ascension  continues  unaltered. 
The  observations,  therefore,  made  with  a  transit  instrument  are 
independent  of  refraction,  so  that,  if  its  middle  wire  be  meridional, 
the  time  of  a  star's  transit  will  be  the  same  at  whatever  point  of 
the  wire  it  passes  (see  p.  83.). 

This  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  inequality  of  refraction 
from  a  consideration  of  its  cause.  We  will  now  shew,  by  a 
simple  instance  or  two,  its  existence  as  a  fact  or  phenomenon. 

If  the  angular  distance  <^  Polaris  and  y  AndromedeR  (both 
being  below  the  pole)  be  observed  af  Cambridge,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  about*  46^  4l':  but  if  the  same  stars  be  observed  when 
y  Andromeda  passes  the  meridian  to  the  south  of  the  zenith, 
its  distance  from  Polaris  will  be  greater  than  before,  by  about 
eight  minutes,  and  be  very  nearly  46^  50^ 

If  similar  observations  be  made  at  Paris  of  the  same  stars, 
then,  in  the  first  case,  their  distance  will  be  about  46**  29f,  and, 
in  the  latter,  about  46^  45^ 


*  The  variations  in  the  state  of  the  air  prevent  the  distance  from 
always  being  the  same. 
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We  have  then  the  angular  distance  of  two  stars  (which  ought, 
were  their  light  not  impeded^  to  remain  unaltered)  represented  bj 
four  different  instrumental  angles.  But  the  inequalities  in  these 
angles  are  perfectly  explicable  on  the  principles  that  have  been  laid 
down.  For  instance,  by  the  observation  at  Paris,  the  distance  of 
the  two  stars,  below  the  pole,  was  46^  22^  whereas  it  was  46P  4l' 
at  Cambridge.  But  the  latitude  of  Paris  being  4S^  50'  13^3, 
and  the  north  polar  distance  of  y  Andromedse  48"^  33'  l^'^,  the 
latter  star,  when  on  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  would  not 
be  much  more  than  1?'  above  the  horizon  ;  whereas,  in  a  similar 
position  at  Cambridge,  the  latitude  of  which  is  52^  13'  24"  the 
star's  elevation  would  be  more  than  3^  4(/.  Now,  at  the  former 
elevation,  the  light  from  •y  Andromedse  would  suffer  much 
greater  refraction  than  at  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  the 
apparent  distance  between  it  and  Polaris  would  be  less  at 
Cambridge  than  at  Paris,  although  Polaris  itself  would  be  a 
little  more  elevated  by  refraction  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former 
place. 

The  other  cases  admit  of  a  like  explanation ;  the  distance 
between  the  stars  when  they  are  above  the  pole  must  be  greater 
than  when  below,  because  y  Andromedse,  in  the  first  case,  is  not 
more  than  10^  from  the  zenith  when  its  light  will  not  suffer 
much  refraction  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  very  near  the  horizon 
when  its  light  will  be  refracted  as  much  as  it  can  be. 

It  is  easy  to  find  other  instances  of  like  nature  :  for  example^ 
in  the  Greenwich  Observations  of  Dec.  8,  1815,  we  have 


Barometer. 


29.88 
29.94 
29.88 
29.96 


Thermometer, 
lo.        Oiit. 


27 
29 
27 

28 


24 
21 
23 
25 


Polaris 

Polaris,  S.  P 

/3  Ursae  minoris,  S.  P. 
/3  Urste  minoris 


Zenith  Distance. 


3ff*  5(/  25" 
40    10  44.4 
53   35   37.8 
23    25    17.9 
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Now  (see  p.  129>)  half  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least 
zenith  distances  of  a  circumpolar  star,  is  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
of  the  place  of  observation.  Hence  the  co-latitude  of  Green- 
wich from  the  above  two  observations  of  Polaris  is 

iar   l'  9".4),   or  38**  30'  34^7, 

from  the  observations  of  j3  Ursae  minoris, 

§  (77®  O"  55". 7),  or  38®  30'  27''.85 : 

the  co-latitude,  then,  which  should  be  an  unalterable  quantity,  is 
represented,  by  reason  of  some  inequality,  by  two  different  quanti- 
ties. But  of  this  circumstance,  as  of  the  former,  the  explanation 
(at  least  the  general  explanatian)  easily  follows  from  the  cause  that 
has  been  propounded.  Each  star,  in  both  its  positions,  will  be 
apparently  elevated  by  the  deflection  of  its  rays ;  its  two  zenith 
distances,  therefore,  will  be  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  and,  con- 
sequently, half  their  sum,  which  is  to  represent  the  co-latitude, 
will  be  less  than  its  true  value.  Again,  the  defect  of  this  half 
sum  from  the  true  value  of  the  co-latitude  is  greater  in  /3  Urs» 
minoris  than  in  Polaris ;  because  the  former  star  in  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  zenith  is  distant  from  it  nearly  54^,  and  there- 
for^  the  course  of  its  light  is  much  more  bent  than  that  of  the 
light  from  Polaris. 

But  it  is  Qot  only  that  different  circumpolar  stars  give,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  method,  different  values  for  the  latitude^ 
but  the  same  star  will,  on  two  different  days,  give  different  values. 
Thus,  by  the  Greenwich  Observations  of  1812. 


Barometer. 

ThernK 
In. 

Hneter. 
Out. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Oct.  14. 

28.82 
29.10 

50 
47 

47 
45 

a  Cephei.  .  •  . 
a  Cephei,  S.  P. 

10^  19'  15^6 
66   41     7.9 

Oct.  16. 

29.50 

50 

42 

47 
39 

a  Cephei.  • .  • 
a  Cephei,  S.  P. 

10  19  17.2 
66    41     3.6 

Half  the  sum  of  the  zenith  distances  on  Oct.  14,  is  38^  30'  ll''.7 
on  Oct.  16,  is  38  30    10.4 
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Two  results  not  only  differing  from  each  other^  but  from  those 
that  were  given  in  p.  205.  But  ber^^  as  before,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  results  may  be  probably  accounted  for^  if  we  admit 
the  preceding  principles  of  explanation.  In  the  first  place» 
a  Cephei  at  its  lowest  altitude  will  be  much  nearer  to  the 
horizon  than  ft  Ursas  minoris,  and^  therefore,  will  be  more 
elevated  (more  than  proportionally  elevated).  In  the  second 
place,  the  observations  of  a  Cephei,  below  the  pole,  on  the 
sixteenth  and  fourteenth,  were  made  under  different  circumstances. 
These  different  circumstances  are  the  weight  and  temperature  of 
the  air.  On  the  latter  day  the  barometer  was  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  higher,  and  the  thermometer  six  degrees  lower  than  oh  the. 
former  day.  For  both  reasons  then  (for  each  instrument  shewed 
the  air  to  be  denser)  the  star  would  be  more  elevated,  and  its 
zenith  distance  more  diminished,  on  the  l6th  than  on  the 
14th;  which  is  the  fact  shewn  by  the  observations.  If  the 
above  were  a  solitary  instance,  no  great  reliance  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  preceding  reasonings ;  for,  the  errors  of  one  or  two 
seconds  of  space  may  be  the  errors  of  the  instrument,  or  of  the 
observer.  But  the  Greenwich  Observations  contain  numerous 
similar  instances,  all  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  and  to 
exclude  the  supposition  of  instrumental  or.  accidental  error. 

This  inequality  of  refraction  then  causes  the  north  polar 
distances,  and  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  to  be  apparently  un- 
equal on  contiguous  days.  The  hvw  of  the  inequality  is  only 
that  which  can  be  inferred  from  experiments  and  observations  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  refraction,  and  or  die  ex- 
pression of  its  laws  by  formulae,  enables  us  to  digest  observations 
in  altitude  of  one  kind  of  inequality.  Two  north  polar  distances 
or  two  zenith  distances,  then,  of  the  same  star  on  two  following 
days,  or  on  days  distant  from  each  by  short  intervals,  if  unequal 
by  the  instrument,  ought  when  corrected  for  refraction,  to  appear 
equal.     In  so  small  a  portion  of  time,  as  that  of  two  or   three  v 

days,  die  effect  of  other  inequalities  would  not  be  sensible  by  the 
instrument.  Again,  two  observations  of  the  zenith  distances  of  the 
same  star,  made  at  the  interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  months,  and 
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corrected  for  refraction^  if  then  unequal,  would  be  so-  from  some 
other  cause  or  causes.  If  we  exclude,  by  our  supposition,  error 
from  the  instrument  and  observation,  and  suppose  the  correction 
for  refraction  properly  made,  two  such  observations  as  those  that 
have  been  just  mentioned  would  be  unequal  from  precession. 
For,  if  this  latter  inequality  causes,  as  it  does  in  certain  stars,  an 
annual  variation  of  2l0f'  in  their  north  polar  distances,  it  would, 
supposing  its  operation  uniform,  cause  a  variation  of  10^'  in  half 
a  year,  and  of  5"  in  three  months. 

These  two  inequalities,  then,  o{  refraction  tLud precession  being 
known  and  their  effects  rescinded,  if  the  zenith  distances  of  the  same 
star,  observed  at  the  interval  of  three,  or  of  six  months,  should  stiU 
be  unequal,  it  would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  source  of  the 
inequality.  By  such  steps  as  have  been  described,  that  is,  by  cor^ 
reeling  observations  for  all  known  and  ascertained  causes,  and  then 
by  comparing  the  observations  so  corrected,  Bradley  found  the 
north  polar  distances  and  right  ascensions  of  stars  to  be  different  at 
different  parts  of  the  same  year,  but  to  be  the  same  again  in  like 
periods  of  different  years.  If  the  north  polar  distance  of  a  star 
were  increased  in  March,  it  would'be  diminished  in  September. 
In  June  the  inequality  would  affect  the  star/s  right  ascension,  and 
if  it  then  increased  the  right  ascension,  it  would  in  January, 
diminish  it.  This  inequality  is  now  succinctly  designated  by 
the  term  Aberration,  Bradley  discovered  its  cause,  (and  the 
discovery  is  altogether  a  wonderful  one)  in  the  combination  of 
the  motion  of  light  with  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  her  orbit. 
His  explanation  is  founded  mainly  on  the  fact  which  Roemer  had 
established  from  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellite)^  namely,  that  light  is  not  instantaneously  transmitted 
but  successively  communicated  and  propagated,  or  that  some 
portion  of  6me  is  necessary,  (no  matter  how  small  that  portion,) 
for  the  light  to  pass  along  so  short  a  space  as  that,  for  instance, 
of  the  tube  of  a  telescope. 

The  method  of  detecting  a  fourth  or  fifth  inequality,  would 
resemble  the  method  already  used.  If  observations  of  y  Draconis 
made  during  March  1815,  and  corrected  for  the  inequalities  of 
refraction,  precession,  and  aberration^  differed  from  the  corrected 


observations  of  the  same  star  made  during  July  1820^  that  is,  if 
its  north  polar  distance  and  right  ascension  were  represented  in 
the  two  periods  by  different  quantities,  there  would  be  some  new 
cause  or  causes  of  inequality  to  be  detected.  Such  would  be 
the  fact.  Observations,  like  those  described,  would  not  agree 
by  reason  of  an  inequality  called  Nittatian.  We  will  briefly 
explain  its  cause. 

We  have  hitherto  (see  pp.  185,  8lc.)  viewed  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  as  an  Astronomical  fact,  established  by  the 
comparison  of  the  longitudes  of  stars  at  different  epochs.  This 
effect  may  be  conceived  to  take  place,  from  the  intersection  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  being  endowed  with  a  regressive  motion, 
describing,  thereby,  gradually  and  equably  the  whole  arc  of  the 
precession. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  regression  is  the  action  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  on  the  bulging  equatoreal  parts  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid.  The  actions  of  these  two  luminaries  vary,  that  of  the 
first  from  its  declination,  that  of  the  latter  from  the  inclination  of 
its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic.  From  the  variableness,  then,  of  these 
two  actions  there  will  arise  two  inequalities,  one  called  the  Solar 
Inequality  of  Precession,  the  other  the  Nutation*. 

When  the  preceding  inequalities  are  known,  a  star's  apparent 
place  may  be  divested  of  their  effects  and  reduced  to  its  mean 
place.  But  another  correction  is  still  wanting  in  the  case  of  the 
Sun  and  planets.  An  Observer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  an  Observer  at  Greenwich,  would,  on  the  same  day,  refer  a 
planet  to  different  parts  of  the  Heavens.  But  observations, 
made  at  the  above-mentioned  places,  ought  to  be  true  to  all  the 
world.  Each  observer  then  applies,  in  addition  to  the  five  enu- 
merated corrections,  a  sixth  correction,  and  reduces  lus  observa- 
tions to  the  centre  of  the  £arth.     This  last  correction  is  called 


*  In  the  Tables  published  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  in  the  Greenvnch  Ohser- 
vationSy  the  Nutation  is  separated  into  two  equations :  one  called  the 
Equation  of  the  Equinoxes^  the  other  deviation  in  right  ascension,  and 
deviation  in  north  polar  distance* 
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Parallax :  it  cannot  be  said  to  arise  from  any  inequality :  but  is 
used  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  the  convenience  of  Astrono-* 
mical  computations. 

In  simple  cases  the  effect  of  parallax  may  be  easily  shewn. 
A  spectator  at  A  would  see  a  star  s,  in  the  direction  Asn. 
Another  spectator,  situated  in  the  point  at  which  C$  cuts  the 


Earth's  surface,  or  situated  at  C  the  Earth's  centre,  would  see 
the  star  s  in  the  direction  Csm.  The  difference  of  the  star's 
places,  seen  from  A  and  C,  is  measured  by  the  angle  AsC  called 
the  Parallax, 

This  is  the  parallax  arising  from  the  situation  of  the  observet 
on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  But  there  is  a  parallax  called  an 
Annual  Parallax  ;  which  is  the  difference  of  the  places  of  a  star 
seen  respectively  from  two  opposite  points  of  a  diameter  of  the 
Earth's  orbit. 

We  have  now  enumerated^  and  briefly  describe,  the  causes  of 
those  corrections  by  which  the  apparetit  places  of  stars  at  one 
epoch  may  be  reduced  to  their  mean  places,  at  the  same,  or  at 
any  other,  epoch.  The  first,  refraction^  is  independent  of  the 
time  of  the  day  and  year,  and  varies  with  the  state  of  the  atmo- 

DD 
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sphere  and  the  alidtude  of  the  observed  body.  A  knowledge  of 
its  laws  enables  us  to  translate  the  angular  distance,  shewn  by  the 
Astronomical  instrument,  into  another  distance,  such  as  the 
instrument  would  shew,  did  light  pass  through  a  perfectly  per- 
vious medium. 

The  next  inequality  is  that  of  preceuioH,  which  changes 
the  place  of  a  star  by  changing,  relatively  to  the  Heavens,  the 
place  of  the  observer.  It  depends  on  time,  inasmuch  as,  if  it 
augments  the  north  polar  distance  of  a  star  in  May  1816,  it  will 
still  farther  augment  it  in  December,  and  still  farther  after  an 
increased  lapse  of  time  *.  The  former  inequality  affects  only  the 
declinations  of  stars,  but  this  alters  both  their  declinations  and 
right  ascensions. 

The  third  inequality,  Aberration,  depends  not  on  the  year, 
but  on  the  time  of  the  year.  If  it  diminishes  the  right  ascension 
of  a  star  in  May  1,  18l6>  by  a  certain  quantity,  it  will  equally 
diminish  it  in  May  1817^  and  at  similar  times  of  succeeding  years. 
In  the  month  of  October  it  will  augment  the  right  ascension : 
and,  if  in  these  months  of  May  and  October,  its  diminishing  and 
augmenting  effects  on  the  star's  right  ascension  are  the  greatest, 
in  the  intermediate  months  of  August  and  January,  its  greatest 
effects  will  be  on  the  star's  declination. 

The  term  Nutation  was  originally  meant  to  be  significant, 
agreeably  to  its  import,  of  a  like  motion  in  the  pole  of  the  equator^ 
produced  by  the  variable  action  of  the  Moon  on  that  protuberant 
shell  of  matter  by  which  the  Earth  is  made  greater  than  a  sphere* 
The  variableness  of  the  action  depends  on  the  Moon's  distance 
from  the  equator :  which  depends,  for  its  mean  quantity,  dn  the 
inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  ecliptic :  which  again,  as  it 
will  hereafter  appear,  depends  op  the  longitude  of  the  node  of 
the  Moon's  orbit.  The  inequality,  then,  of  nutation  will  be  the 
same,  when  the  longitude  of  the  node  is  :  it  will  vary,  whilst  the 
place  of  the  node  continues  (which  is  the  fact)  to  regress,  and 
will  have  experienced  all  its  vicissitudes  of  augmentation,  max- 
imum, diminution  and  mean  state,  during  a  period  o(  regression ; 
which  period  is  about  eighteen  years  and  an  half. 


*  We  exclude  from  this  statement  all  extraordinary  cases  of  exception. 
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It  is  proposed  to  consider  each  of  these  inequalities  in  a 
separate  Chapter,  and  to  obtain  (except  which  we  do  nothing) 
their  mean  values,  and  the  formulce  of  the  laws  of  their  variations. 
These  being  obtained.  Tables  may  be  constructed  which  will  con- 
veniently exhibit,  at  any  given  epoch,  the  respective  quantities  of 
the  several  inequalities  affecting  any  particular  star.  The  numbers 
in  the  Tables  are,  technically,  called  Corrections^  and,  when  they 
are  applied,  with  their  proper  signs,  to  the  apparent  places  of 
stars,  the  latter  are  said  to  be  reduced  to  their  mean  places.  The 
apparent  places  are  what  the  observer  sees  and  what  his  instru- 
ments shew  to  him.  The  mean  places  can  never  be  the  objects 
of  observation;  but  are,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  abstract 
quantities,  the  results  of  computations,  the  last  conclusions  which 
Astronomical  Science,  in  its  progress  towards  perfection^  has 
arrived  at. 


CHAP.  X. 


REFRACTION. 

Refraction, — General  Explanation  of  its  Effects.-^^CompiUation 
of  its  Effects  on  the  Supposition  of  the  Earth's  Surface  being 
plancy  and  the  Lamime  of  the  Atmosphere  parallel  to  it, — 
Error  produced  by  that  Supposition  at  M^  Zenith  Distance. — 
Tycho  Brahe'Sf  and  Bradley's  Methods  of  determining  the 
Refraction. — Method  of  determining  the  Refraction  by  Obser^ 
vations  of  Circumpolar  Stars. ^-Different  Formulte  of  Jie- 
fraction. — Dependence  of  the  Value  of  the  Latitude  of  the 
Observatory  on  the  Mean  Refraction  at  45^  of  Zenith 
Distance. — Corrections  of  Refraction  due  to  the  Thermometer 
and  Barometer. — Instances  and  Uses  of  the  Formula  and 
Tables  of  Refraction, — Explanation  of  certain  Phenomena 
arising  from  Refraction* 

In  the  preceding  Chapter^  ve  have  explained,  in  a  general 
wajj  how  stars  become  apparently  elevated  by  the  deflections  of 
their  rays  of  light  in  their  passages  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  general  effect  is  the  same,  whether  the  atmosphere  be  of  an 
miiform  or  of  a  variable  density.  Suppose  « to  be  a  star^  and 
fhat  9  ray  of  light  sp  falls  on  Mpm,  the  boundary  between  a 


denser  and  a  rarer  medium,  the  former  being  beneath  Mpm. 
Jjet  Pp  be  a  perpendicular  to  this  bounding  surface ;  then^  the  ray^ 
instead  of  pursuing  the  course  spx,  is  deflected  at  the  point  p, 
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into  the  directioD|>a.  Let  Nn  be  a  second  boundary  similar  to 
the  former:  then  the  ray^  after  the  first  refraction  ntp,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  course  pay^  is  deflected,  at  a,  into  that  of  ab. 
Again,  the  ray  is^  a  third  time,  deflected  at  b  from  the  course 
abz  into  be.  The  eye  of  the  spectator,  supposed  to  be  at  c, 
sees  the  star  in  the  direction  of  cb.  The  inclination  of  the  lines 
cb  andp<  is  the  whole  refraction,  or  deflection,  which  the  ray  has 
undergone. 

In  what  has  preceded,  the  medium  contained  between  Mpm 
and  Qcq  has  been  parcelled  out  into  different  strata.  But  cir- 
cumstances, similar  to  those  that  have  been  described,  would 
take  place,  if  the  medium  had  been  distributed  into  a  greater 
number  of  strata.  The  deflections  would  have  been  more,  but 
all  the  same  way  :  and,  if  we  suppose  the  parcelling  out  of  the 
whole  medium  between  Mpm  and  Qcg  into  minute  portions  to 
be  indefinitely  continued,  the  course  of  the  ray  pabc  will 
become  curvilinear,  of  which  pa,  ab,  be,  &c.  are  the  elements. 

We  may,  therefore,  thus  represent  the   course  of  the  ray. 
Xiet  s  be  the  star,  c  the  spectator^  and  suppose  a  plane  perpen- 


dicular to  the  Earth's  surface  to  pass  through  s  and  c;  then  (see 
p.  203.)  the  media  a|  the.  several  points,  on  both  sides  of  the 
plane,  being  supposed  to  be  th^  same,  the  refraction  will  take 
place  entirely  in  the  plane ;   that  is,  entirely  in  the   plane  of  a 
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vertical  circle.  The  refraction  also  taking  place^  at  every  point 
of  the  light's  course,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  made  through 
a  medium  of  a  continually  varying  density,  the  path  of  the  ray 
of  light  wiy  be  such  as  spabc  is-,  and,  cs',  being  a  tangent  to 
such  curve  at  its  extreme  element  at  c,  will  be  apparently  the 
star's  direction.  Or,  s'  mil  be  the  apparent  plac^  of  the  star  s, 
and  the  angle  scs'  will  be  the  whole  refraction. 

Let  A  =  the  angle  sch,  equal  to  the  star's  elevation  above 
the  horizon,  then,  if  r  be  the  refVaction  due  to  that  elevation, 
the  star's  apparent  elevation  =  ^  +.  r ;  and,  if  J?  =  90 — ^,  Z 
being  the  zenith  distance,  the  star's  apparent  zenith  distance 
=  -2  —  r. 

If  the  star  be  in  the  zenith,  r  =  0 ;  since  the  light,  in  its 
descent^  cuts  the  tangent  plane  of  each  siicceeding  stratum  of  the 
atmosphere  perpendicularly;  consequently^  there  is  no  reason 
why  It  should  be  deflected  towards  one  part  ratlier  than  towards 
any  other. 

In  the  zenith  then  there  is  no  refraction,  in  the  horizon,  the 
greatest.  In  intermediate  points,  the  refraction  is  of  some  mean 
values,  but  not  proportional  to  the  angular  distance  of  those 
points  from  the  horizon.  The  question  we  have  now  to  consider  • 
is,  sincie  the  refraction  varies  with  the  star's  elevation^  that  is, 
since  it  is  greater  (other  things  being  equal)  the  less  the  zenith 
distance^  vrh^t  function  of  the  zenith  distance,  or,  what  terms 
involving  the  sine  or  tangent  of  sucl^  zenith  distance,  will  repre- 
sent the  law  of  refraction.  This  is  one  part  of  the  enquiry ;  the 
other  part  respects  the  actual  quantity  of  refraction  at  some 
certain  zenith  distance,  at  45^,  for  instance,  and  at  some  state  of 
the  air,  held  to  be  its  mean  state. 

We  have  already  in  a  previous  Chapter,  (see  pp.  £03,  &c.) 
established  the  general  fact  of  refraction,  and  the  facts  of  the  in- 
crease of  refraction  with  the  increase  of  zenith  dbtance,  and  of 
the  small  quantities  of  refraction  at  zenith  distances  less  than  90^- 
On  this  latter  fact  as  a  condition,  and  the  constant  ratio  existing 
between  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction,  we  will  found  a 
sitnple  formula  *  of  atmospheric  refraction. 

*  This  is  principally  taken  from  Dr.  Brinkley's  Investigations,  (see 
Irish  Transactions y  for  1814.) 
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Let  O  be  the  Earth's  centre,  OC  its  radius,  a6  a  boundary 


between  two  media  (such  as  were  spoken  of  in  p.  213,)  «a  a  ray 
of  light  refracted  at  a  into  the  direction  Ca. 

Let 
OC  =  a 

Oa  ^^  a-i'i,  5  very  srnall  relatively  to  a,  t*    "" 

j:  ZCa  =  Z, 
I  =  angle  of  incidence 
R  =  angle  of  refraction^ 
r  :=  refraction  measured  by  s as,     , 

and  sin.  /  =  m.sin.  R ; 


then   sin*  /  =  m.sin.  OaC  =3  m  sin.  OCd, 


OC 


Oa 
-       •  4=  m  tdn.  -2^1  — 1  ^  nearly. 

But  sin.  /  =  sin.  {R  +  r)  ^  sin.  R  cos.  r  +  cos.  R .  sin.  r 

z=  sin.  jR  +  ^  sin.  1^' .  cos.  JR, 
since,  r  being  very  small,  sin.  'r=sr  sin.  1  ,  and  cos.  r  =3  1,  nearly. 

Substitute  now  ior  sin.  JT,  sin.  R,  cos.  R,  > 

and  we  have 


ai6 


m.sin.  Z.(l  —  -)  =  sin*  2J.  (l  —  -"y 

+  r.  sin.  1'' .  \/[l  -  sin.'  2:  (l  -  ^)*]  ; 
but 
1  —  sin.*  ^.(l  —  -1  =1  —sin.*  Z .  (l j  ,  nearly^ 

=:  COS.*  Z  -{ sin.*  Z. 


a 


Hence,  the  square  root  =:  cos.  Z  x  f^l  +-"  tan.*  Zj  ,  nearly, 
and 


B,    .    .^ 


(m — l)/*! )  .sin. 

sin.  l".  COS.  2.  f  1  +  -  tan.*  Zj 


sin.  l" 


.tan.  Z  X  fl '—  "  tan.*  JZ  )  ,  nearly. 


«i  —  1  ^      (m  —  1)  5  ^   ,  .^-^ 

=  -: ;r-  tan.  Z : t. —  (tan.  Z  +  tan.^  Z), 

sin.  I  sin.  1  .a 

or,  since 

tan«  Z  +  tan.^  Z  =  tan.  Z  sec*  2^, 

r  =  — : B"  .  tan.  Z  --  -: rr  .  -  •  tan.  Z .  sec.    Z. 

sin.  1  sin.  1       a 

If  the  terms  (see  1.  2,)  had  been  farther  expanded,  terms^ 
involving  tan.^  Z,  8cc.  would  have  been  introduced  into  the^ 
preceding  formula,  which  would  then  have  been  of  this  from 

» 

r  ^  Atan.Z  +  B  tan.^  Z  +  C.tan.*  2  +  &c. 

In  the  former  expression,  if  a  be  made  infinite,  the  second 
term  vanishes,  and  other  terms,  had  they  been  introduced,  would 
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also  have  vamshed,  since  they  would  have  involved  the  powers 

of  -^  •     In  this  case  then 
a 

m  —  1  _, 

r  =«     .       .,  >tan.  Z; 
sm.  1 

» 

and  this  is  the  expression  for  the  refraction,  supposing  the  Earth's 
surface  to  be  a  plane,  and  light  to  be  transmitted  through  a  stratum 
of  uniformly  dense  air  pardlel  to  the  Earth's  surface. 

But,  if  the  Earth  were  a  plane,  and  light  were  transmitted 
through  a  number  of  parallel  strata  of  increasing  densities,  the 
refraction  would  be  the  same,  as  if  the  light,  with  its  first  angle 
of  incidence,  impinged  immediately  on  the  last  stratum  of  air,  or 
on  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  Earth's  surface.  The  refraction 
in  that  case  would  be  represented  by 

m  -  1  ^ 

— : 77  .  tan.  Z, 

sm.  1 

The  other  terms  of  the  series,  therefore,  arise,  from  the  spherical 
form  of  the  Earth,  and  from  the  supposition  of  concentric  laminae 
of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us  estimate  the  value  of  the  second  term, 
namely,  of 

w  —   1  ■  o  ^  J 

,.  •  "*  .  tan.  Z  •  sec.   Zj 
sm.  1      -a 

when  Z  =  80®. 

Let  i,  the  height  of  an  uniform  atmosphere  of  the  same 
density  as  at  the  Earth's  surface,  =5.095  miles,  a,  the  Earth's 
radius^  =  3979. 

m  (the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction,  the  baro- 
meter being =29.6,  and  the  thermometer  =  50^  =  1.0002809; 

then,  since  -*  =  .00128,  nearly. 
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we  have 

fW  — "    1       O  stt  o    ^  if 

•— : 7, .  -  tan.  Z .  sec.    Z  =  13".92,   nearly. 

sm.  I      a 

In  computing  then  die  refraction,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
Earth  being  a  plane,  we  fail,  at  S(f  zenith  distance,  into  an  error 
of  about  I4i!,  the  first  term  of  the  refraction  being  5'  27''.9- 

.    At  45^,  when   tan.  jSssi,  the  first  term,   namely, 

m  —  1  ,, 

-. — n/=  57^817, 
sm.  1 

and  the  second.  -: jr.-  tan.  Z  sec*  Z  =  0".148. 

sm.  1     a 

Hence  the  mean  refraction  (barometer  =  29*6  inches,  and 
thermometer  =:  5(f)  is  equal  to 

57".8l7  -  0".148  =  57".67,  nearly. 
At  distances  from  the  zenith  less  than  45^  the  second  term 
will  bear  a  still  less  proportion  to  the  first  term :  so  that,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  for  all  zenith  distances  less  than  45°,  die 
refraction  will  vary  nearly  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance, 
and  its  mean  quantity  will  be  expounded  by  the  term 

991    ~~    1 

-: T,  .  tan.  Z,    equal  to  57".82  .  tan.  Z. 

sm.  1 

In  determining  the  value  of  the  coefficient  „  ,  no  refer- 

sm.  1 

ence  has  been  made  to  astroftomical  refractions.    The  value  of 

m  was  assumed  equal  to  1.0002803,  which  value  was  taken  from 

certain  direct  experiments  on  the  refractive  power  of  air.    We 

shall,   however,   see  that  the  observations  of  circumpolar  stars 

•  Log.  .0002803 z=  6.4476251 

log.  tan.  800 =10.7536812 

2  log.  sec.  80 =21.5206596 

log.  .00128 ==  7.1072100 

arithmetical  complement  of  log.  sin.  1^  =  5.3144251 

41.1436010 
takeaway  40  and  1. 143601 =log.  13.919* 
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m  -       1 

will  enable  us  to  compute  the  coefficient  -: 77 ,  and  also  the 

8in.  1 

coefficients  of  other  terms,  supposing  the  refraction  to  be  repre- 
sented by  • 

-4. tan.  Z  +  B.  tan.*  Z  +  Cton.*  Z  +  iic. 

We  will  now  briefly  describe  the  methods  by  which  Tyqho 
Brahi  and  Bradley  determined,  astronomically,  the  quantities  of 
refraction. 

Let  H  denote  the  latitude  of  the  Observatoiy, 
/  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
o  th^  polar  distance  of  a  circumpolar  star, 
Z,  Z'  its  two  apparent  meridional  zenith  distances, 

S  the  Sun's  apparent  summer  solstitial  zenith  distance, 
S',  his  winter ; 

if  p,  p',  r,  /,  be  the  quantities  of  refraction  due,  respectively,  to 
the  last  apparent  distances,  then  (see  pp.  129^  140,  145,  &c.) 

ff  -  /  =  5  +  r, 

.    IS0'''-QH=2  Z+p+Zf  +p\ 

adding  these  tliree  equations  together,  we  have 

IQOT  =  S  +  Sf  +  Z  +  Zf  +  r  +  r'  +  p  +  p. 

If  the  refraction  varied  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance, 
or  (see  p.  217>)  could  adequately  be  expressed  by  A. tarn.  Z, 
the  first  term  of  the  series,  we  should  have,  by  substituting  in  the 
preceding  equation, 

180*  = 

S+  S'  +  Z  +  Z'+  il(tan.  5  +  tan-  S'+  tan,  Z  +  tan.  ZX 

from  which  equation,  A  would  immediately  become  known,  since 
Sj  S'y  &c.  are  known  from  observations. 

But  the  first  term,  A  tan.  Z,  of  the  formula  of  refraction  will 
not  represent  the  refraction  with  sufficient  exactness  when  the 
observed  star  is  far  from  the  zenith. 
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The  Sun^  for  instance,  at  the  winter  solstice,  if  Greenwich 
be  the  place  of  observation,  will  be  distant  from  the  zenith 
by  51®  28'39".5  +  23** «/ 50'',  or  nearly  by  75\  At  such  a 
distance,  in  order  to  represent  the  reiraction  with  su£Scient  exact- 
ness, we  must  take  account,  at  least,  of  the  second  term  of  the 
formula.  If  B.  tan.^  Z  represent  that  second  term,  the  precedmg 
equation  of  p.  209,  !•  24,  will  be  augmented  by 

B  (tan  «  S  +  tan?  S'  +  tan.»  Z  +  tan.^  Z'\ 

in  which  case,  if  we  had  observations  of  only  one  circumpolar 
star  (the  jiole  star,  for  instance,)  we  should  have  one  equation 
involving  two  indeterminate  quantities  A  and  B. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  by  the  preceding  method,  and  with  the  aid 
of  only  one  circumpolar  star,  determine  the  formula  of  refraction, 
if  we  suppose  it  to  consist  of  two  terms.  If  we  compute  B  from 
the  formula  of  p.  216,  supposing  m  to  be  known,  by  direct  ex- 
periments on  the  refractive  power  of  air,  it  will  be  eqilal  to  - 
0".073,  nearly. 

Since 

18O^-(5  +  5'  +  g+g:0-B(tan.^S+tan.^S'+tan,'g-f  tan.^JgP 

tan.  S  +  tan.  S'  +  tan.  2  +  tan  Z' 

if  we  attribpte  to  B  certain  small  values,  such  as  0".O5,  O^'.l,  &c. 
we  may  deduce,  from  the  above  expression,  corresponding  values 
of  A.  But,  with  these  changes  in  the  values  of  A  and  B,  the 
latitude  will  also  vary  :  for  (siee  p.  2190 

2i/=  1 80®  -  [2  +  2'+ A  (tan.  Z  +  tan.  Z')  +  J3(tan.*  Z  +  tan.«  Z')] ; 

consequently, 

2  dH=z  ^dA  (tan.  2:+ tan.  Z')  -  dB  (tan.*  Z  -h  tan.^  Z'). 

From  such  expressions,  and  from  Bradley's  Observations 
(observations  determining  the  values  of  JZ,  Z'^  S,  S  )  M.  Delambre 
has  formed  a  small  Table  exhibiting  the  alterations  which  will  take 
place  in  the  resulting  values  of  the  latitude,  from  the  differences 
of  values  assigned  to  the  coefficient  of  the  principal  term  of  the 
formula  of  refractiou.     This  Table  is  subjoined. 
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B. 

J. 

H. 

dJ. 

dH. 

Refraction 
at  45*. 

—of '.05 

56f'.92 

51^28'S9".65 

• 

+ 

— 0".33 

5e".87 

.10 

57.36 

0    0    39.32 

0''.44 

0.32 

57.26 

.15 

57.81 

0    0    39.00 

0.45 

0.33 

57.66 

-       .20 

58.25 

0    0    38.67 

0.44 

0.33 

58.05 

.25 

58.70 

0    0    38.34 

0.45 

0.33 

58.45 

\30 

59 .  14 

0    0    38.01 

0.44 

0-33 

58.74 

We  may  perceive  in  diis  Table  a  circumstance  wortliy 
of  notice ;  which  is  that»  if  we  diminish  by  a  certain  quantity 
.(0'^4  in  the  present  instance)  the  refraction  at  45^^  we  increase, 
by  nearly  as  much  (by  0^^33X  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
vice  versa ;  when  we  speak,  therefore,  of  die  latitude  of  a  place, 
we  must  be  supposed  to  speak  of  it  at  computed  by  a  certain 
Table  of  refractions,  or  according  to  a  certain  theory  of  refracr 
tions.  The  latitude  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  computed  by 
the  French  Tables  of  refractions,  in  which  the  mean  refraction,  at 
45®  zenith  distance,  is  57''.5,  is  51^28'  38";  by  Bradley's  Re- 
fractions, in  which  the  mean  refraction,  at  45®,  is  5&'.9,  it  is 
51^  28'  39".  Nor  is  there,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  any  in- 
fallible method  of  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place,  the 
problem  of  refractions  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  indetermi- 
nate one. 

The  preceding  method  of  determining  the  refraction  from 
observations  of  the  Sun  at  the  solstices  is  due  to  Tycho  Brah£. 
It  was  imitated,  and  made  better,  by  Bradley,  whose  method  we 
will  now  explain. 

Instead  of  observing  the  Sun  near  the  solstices,  Bradley  observed 
the  Sun  near  the  equinoxes.  For  instance,  he  observed  the  Sun 
(see  fig.  p.  222.)  at  e  and  b,  when  it  had  equal  zenith  distances ;  or 
rather  (as  the  principle  has  been  explained  in  pages  146, 147>  &c.) 
he  observed  a  zenith  distance  about  the  end  of  March  ;  and  then, 
by  observing,   on  two  successive  days  in  September,  two  other 


aenith  distances,  one  less,  the  other  greater  than  the  original  one. 


he  was  able  to  compute  at  what  time  between  the  two  latter  days 
the  Sun,  could  it  have  been  observed  on  the  meridian,  would 
have  bad  the  same  zenith  distance  as  at  the  first  observation  in 
March.  By  observing  also  the  difference  of  transits  between  the 
Sun  and  a  star,  Bradley  was  enabled  to  compute  the  arc  compre- 
hended between  e  and  b  (supposing  those  to  be  the  positions  of 
the  Sun  when  he  was  at  equal  distances  from  the  zenith) :  when 
am  then  became  180^,  the  Sun  was  in  the  equator :  and  by  com- 
puting (see  pp.  149,  &c.)  the  changes  of  zenith  distance  propor- 
tional to  the  changes  of  right  ascension,  the  illustrious  Astro- 
nomer, of  whom  we  are  speaking,  was  enabled  to  compute  the 
Sun's  zenith  dbtance  when  he  was  in  the  equator ;  or,  those  two 
equal  zenith  distances  which  were  distant  from  each  other  by  twelve 
hours  of  right  ascension.  Now  these  observed  zenith  distances 
were  less  than  the  true,  by  reason  of  refraction.  Let  S  repre- 
sent the  zenith  distance,  and  r  its  refraction,  then  the  true  zenith 
distance  is 

S  +  r, 

and  S,  according  to  Bradley,  was  51^  27'  28"  •• 

The  half  sum  of  the  observed  zenith  distances  of  Polaris,  above 
and  below  the  pole,  was  found  f  equal  to 

38^  30'  35'\ 


*  This  result  was  the  mean  of  several  observations  in  1746  and  l?^?. 

t  The  mean  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  pole  was  obtained  by  a 
multitude  of  observations,  of  the  pole  star  above  and  below  the  pole,  made 
between  1750  and  1752,  and  reduced  by  being  corrected  for  Precession, 
Aberration*  and  Nutation,  to  January  1751,  Old  Stile,  (see  Bradley ^is 
Observations^  p.  9.) 
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Tfab,  if  there  were  no  refraction  (r^)  would  be  the  value  of  ZP 
(see  fig.  p.  70  the  co-latitude  ;  the  other  value 

ought,  were  there  no  refraction,  to  be  the  latitude,  or  the  value  of 
the  arc  ZE  :  their  sum  . 

sg*  58'  3", 

18  less  than  90^^  by    l'  57^' ;  which  expresses  the  sum  of  the  ' 
equatoreal  and  polar  refractions.    Now,  as  before,  (seep.  218,) 
if  the  refraction  varied  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance,  we 
should  have 

r  =  ii.tan.  51^27'28", 
/=  A  .tan.  38    30  35, 

and,  adding  the  equations  together, 

l'  57"  ( =  r  +  r^  =  J*  (tan.  SV  27'  28"  +  tan.  38*  30'  35"). 

Hence,  since  tan.  51®  27'  28^^ =  1.2553,  nearly, 

and  tan.  38  30   35 =    .7956 

2.0509 

we  have 

A  «=  -!i^  =  57".045, 
2.0509 

and  accordingly, 

the  equatoreal  refraction  =  57".045  X  1.2553  =  7l".6l, 
the  polar  refraction. .  .    ^  57".045  X    .7956=  45".39. 

Hence,  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  equator  being 

(see  1.  3,) 

51*   27'   28" 
and  the  refraction    0       1     11.6 

51      28    39-6  is  the  latitude. 

and  i7".045  is  the  mean  refraction  at  the  zenith  distance  of  45^.  | 

But  these  results  depend,  as  it  is  clear,  on  the  refraetion 
being    represented,    with    sufficient    exactness,    by  tiie   amn 
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5Y'.045  tan.  Z,  at  the  apparent  zenith  distances  of  51*^  27'  9S", 
and  58^  SO'  35" ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  on  the 
smallness  of  the  coefficient  (J3)  of  the  second  term  of  the  fol- 
lowing fonnula, 

refraction  =  A  tan.  Z  +  B  Avai.^  Z. 

Suppose  B  to  equal  —  (/^I,  then  the  sum  of  the  terms  in- 
volving tan.^  51®  27'  2S'\  and  tan.'  38^  SC/  35",  (which  terms  are 
neglected  in  Bradley's  Computation)  will  be  0'\2i4S2,  and 
(see  p.  223,)  A  will  equal  to  5l"A&7y  and  the  latitude  will  equal 
to 

57".  167  X  tan.  51'  2f  28"  —  O".  1  .  tan."  51®  27'  28", 

that  is  to 

51°  28'  39".56. 

The  quantity  l'  57"  is  the  sum  of  the  equatoreal  and  polar 
refractions ;  the  exactness  of  which  depends,  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  observations  of  the  zenith  distances  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 
pole  star.  If  we  suppose  an  error  of  l"  in  each  observation,  the 
sum  of  the  refractions  may  remain  the  same,  or  be  11 7"  ±  2". 
But  (see  p.  223,), 

117"  ±  2"  _     117"  l" 

""     2.0509      ""  2.0509  "    1.0254 

=  57".045  ±  0".975 
=  58".02,  or  56".07, 

in  the  first  of  which  cases  the  resulting  value  of  the  latitude  will 
be  greater  than  51^  28'  39".5,  and,  in  the  second,  less. 

When  we  suppose,  in  the  preceding  method,  the  refraction 
to  be  represented  by  the  single  term^ 

57".045  tan.  Z, 

we  determine  the  refractions  for  all  zenith  distances  that  are  les$ 
than  the  latitude  of  Greenwich.  But  how  shall  the  refraction 
be  determined  when  the  zenith  distances  are  greater  than  that 
latitude  ?  The  above  term,  it  is  clear,  will  not  apply  to  all 
zenith  distances  :  for  it  fails  when  ^  =  90®.     Bradley  determined 
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the  quantities  of  refraction^  at  zenith  distances  greater  than  the 
latitude  of  bis  Observatory,  by  means  of  circumpolar  stars.  An 
instance  wHI  best  illustrate  his  method  : 


Zenith  Distance  of  a  CassiopesB  above  the  pole=:  4''  SS'  2lff 
refraction =57^.04  X  tan.  4""  2d'  20''. =0    0     4.o 

true  zenith  distance 4  23  24.5 

but  co-latitude -•  •  38  31  39.5 

north  polar  distance «•««•••« 34    8  15 

zenith  distance  below  die  pole.  •••••• 72  39  54.5 

observed  zenith  distance.*  •••••«•••••*••••  72  36  55.5 

refraction  itt  last  zenith  distance ••••••  0    2  59 

By  these  means,  the  quarOity  of  refraction,  at  the  zenith 
distance  of  72*  36^  55",  was  determmed  :  but  the  term 

57^045  X  tan.  72!*  36'  5i^, 

gives  a  larger  quantity.  That  single  term,  therefore,  does  not 
represent  the  law  of  refraction  at  zenith  distances  equal  to  or 
greater  than  72^  36'  55^^  If  we  assume  a  formula  of  two  terms 
to  represent  the  refraction^  we  have  from  the  above  observations^ 

2'  59^:«  a7".045  .  tan.  72*  36'  55"  —  JB.tan.»  74^  36'  55^, 

and  if  from  such  equation  we  determine  B,  we  determine  it  (see 
p.  220,)  on  an  assumed  value  of  the  latitude,  the  errors  in  the 
determination  of  which  may  exceed  B. 

But,  if  we  assume  the  refraction  to  be  represented  by  a  for- 
mula of  two  terms  with  indeterminate  coefficients,  and  suppose 
the  latitude  also  to  be  undetermined,  we  must  have,  at  least,  the 
observations  of  three  circumpolar  stars  to  furnish  us  with  three 
equations  to  determine  the  three  above-mentioned  unknown 
quantities :  or,  if  we  suppose  that  a  formula  of  three  terms  will 
represent,  more  correctly^  the  refraction,  there  will  be  need  of  four 
circumpolar  stars.  In  the  second  Volume  of  the  Systime  du 
Base  Metrique,  8cc.  we  have  an  instance  of  the  determination  of 
the  latitude  and  refraction,  by  assuming  the  hitter  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following- empirical  formula,     - 

refraction  =  A  tan.  Z  ^  B  tan.^  Z  +  C.  tan.*  Z. 

FF 
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Tbe  four  circumpolar  stars^  were  Polaris,  fi  XJram  minoru, 
a  Draconis*  and  ^  Ursas  majoris,  and  the  place  of  observation 
was  Mountjoy.  Now,  see  p.  219^  if  H  be  the  latitude,  Z,  Z' 
the  least  and  greatest  zenith  distances  of  a  circumpolar  star,  p, 
p'  the  refractions  corresponding  to  Z,  Z', 

180^  -  2H=  Z  +  Z'  +  p  +  p^ 
Now,  with  the  pole  star,  Z  +  Z'  =  97^  14'  2l'U7 
with  fi  Ursas  minoris*  •  •  #  •  •  s=  97   13  58 .  17 

with  a  Draconis #  •  •  •  =  97    12  58 .6 

with  ^  Urss  majoris =  97     9  31.65 

computing,  therefcM-e,  p  +  p',  from  the  formula, 

A  .(tan.  Z+  tan.  Z')  +  J5(tan.»  Z  +  tan.®  Z') + C.  (tan.*  Z + tan.*  Z^ 

we  obtain  four  values  .of  180^  —  2  .H,  or  four  equations  involving 
four  indeterminate  quantities,  namely,  H,  A,  B,  C. 

The  four  equations  are 

180— 2  IT 
=97®   14'  21^47  + 2.27634  il  -  2.98440  B  +    3.9740  C 
=97     13   58.17  +  2.67976  A  -  8.47044  JB  +  33.31284  C 
=97     12   58.6    +3.75994^ -36.50251  B  + 400.06998  C 
=  97       9   31 .65  +  7.86330^  -439.26963JB  +  25581.807  C. 

The  resulting  values  of  the  coefficients  are 

A  =  61^1766 
B  =  0".2648 
C  =     0".002485. 

Substitute  these  values  in  the  four  preceding  equations,  and  those 
equations  become 

180^  -  2ff  =  9r  16^39^95 
180  -  2Br  =  97  16  39.95 
180  -  2^  =  97  16  39.95 
180  -  2H  =  97   16   39.94. 

Takings  then,  the  mean, 

180^  -  2ff  =  gritf  39^.9475, 
and  JEf  =  41    21  40.02625. 
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The  formula  of  refraction  is 
r=6l".1766  tan.  Z  -  0^2648  tan.^^f  +  O''.Q02485  tan,*  Z, 

9 

and  making  Z  s  45^ 

r  =  6(^.914285,    instead  of  57''.045, 
which  it  would  be,  nearly,  according  to  Bradley. 

In  the  above  instance,  we  have,  as  M.  Delambre  justly 
observes,  a  formula  of  refraction  derived  (with  regard  to  the 
numerical  values  of  its  coefficients)  entirely  from  observations, 
and  satisfying  eight  observed  zenith  distances.  The  formula^ 
however,  gives  a  mes^n  refraction  at  45*^  much  greater  thau 
Bnidley's  formula  gives. 

If  we  were  to  correct  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the 
pole  (rather  the  half  sum  of  the  apparent  zenith  distances  of  the 
pole  star  above  and  below  the  pole)  found  by  Bradley*s  method 
(see  p.  ££3,)  by  the  preceding  formula,  we  should  have 

true  co.latitude=38^  SOl  3y'+6l".176  x  tan.  38^  30'  Sb" 

-  .26485  X  tan.3  38*  30'  35'' 
+  &c. 
K  38**  31'  ^S!*.5,  nearly, 

and  the  latitude  would  =  51*  28'  SQi'.S,  a  quantity  less,  by 
three  seconds,  than  the  latitude  found  by  Bradley's  formula,  in 
which  A  (the  coefficient)  is  57". 

We  have  already  seen  a  similar  instance  (p.  221.).  If  we 
increase  the  value  of  the  coefficient  {A)  of  the  first  term  of  the 
formula  of  refraction,  or  increase  the  mean  refraction  at  45^  of 
zenith  distance,  we  diminish  the  resulting  value  of  the  latitude. 
In  the  preceding  instance  of  observations  made  at  M ountjoy,  the 
latitude  of  which  is  (see  p.  226,)  about  41*  2l'  40",  we  diminish  the 
latitude  as  much  as  we  increase  j1,  and  vice  versA.  And  of  this 
circumstance  (which  is  worthy  of  attention  in  the  theory  of  re- 
fractions) M.  Delambre  furnishes  us  with  an  additional  confirma-* 
tion.  The  true,  or  actual,  refraction  is  reduced  to  the  mean,  on  the 
score  of  temperature,  (we  shall  soon  more  fully  explain  this  part 
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350 +< 
of  the  subject)  by  multiplying  the  fonner  by  ,  in  Bradley's 

Theory,  t  denoting  the  number  of  degrees  in  Fahirenheit's  scale 
above  zero.  By  this  multiplier  for  temperature^  the  observations 
made  at  Mountjoy  were  reduced,  and  the  formula  of  p.  227, 
obtained.  But  Astronomers  are'  not  aU  agreed  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  above  multiplier.  The  French  use  a  different 
one :    according   to    them,   the   correcting   multiplier  is    more 

450  +  t 
nearly    ■  .     If  the  actual  observations  then  are  reduced  by 

this  last  fraction,  or  by  any  other  not  the  same  as  Bradley's,  the 
resulting  coefficients  of  the  formula  of  refraction  virill  be  dif- 
ferent. M.  Delambre  informs  us  that  he  did  reduce  the  observa- 
tions by  Mayer's  Tables,  and  the  formula  of  refraction  became 

r =63^302  tan.  Z-0''.34396  tan.^  Z+ 0^0033923  tan.*  Z, 

very  different  from  the  former  one  of  p.  227,  but,  apparently, 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  observed  zenith  distances. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  latitude  was  diminished  by  2^',  that 
is,  nearly,  by  the  difference  between  63^^302,  and  6l'^176« 

In  deducing  the  coefficients  of  the  formula  of  refraction,  and 
the  latitude,  from  the  eight  observed  zenith  distances  of  four  cir* 
cumpolar  stars,  the  formula  was  made  to  consist  of  three 
terms.  If  a  fourth  term,  D  tan.^  Z,  had  been  introduced,  the 
problem  could  not  have  been  resolved :  since  there  would  have 
been  five  unknown  quantities,  (^,  B,  C,  D  and  H)  and  but  four 
equations.  But,  if  we  assume  il  to  be  of  some  value  between 
57^'  and  6l'\  we  may»  from  equations,  similar  to  those 
of  p.  226,  and  resulting  from  the  observations,  deduce  the 
latitude  and  the  coefficients  of  the  second,  third,  aiyd  fourth 
terms.  But,  in  each  assumption,  that  will  happen,  which  has 
before  been  noted  to  happen.  As  A  is  assumed  of  greater  value 
H,  the  latitude^  will,  and  by  equal  degrees,  result  of  less.   Thus^ 

Valaesofif  Corretpondini^  Values  of  H. 

57".13 41^   21'  44^1 

58 41     21     43.2 

59 41     21     42.2 

00 41     2\     41  .12. 
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The  inference  drawn,  by  M.  Delambre^  from  this  add  other 
instances,  is,  that  the  construction -of  a  Table  of  Refractions  by 
observations  is  a  truly  indeterminate  problem* 

In  determining  the  polar  and  equatoreal  refractions  from  the 
sum  of  refractions,  Bradley  assumed  the  refraction  to  vary  as  the 
tangent  of  the  zenith  distance.  But,  he  afterwards  expressed 
the  law  of  its  variation,  more  correctly,  by  the  formula, 

r  ss  57". tan.  (Z  —  Sr).     . 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  he  arrived  at  this 
formula :  whether  they  were  empirical  or  theoretical.  But  the 
formula  is  compact  and  elegant,  and  not  difficult  of  application. 
It  gives  the  mean  refiraction  at  45^  of  zenith  distance  equal  to 

57".tan.(45<>  — 3r). 

Suppose,  in  order  to  approximate  to  the  value^  that,  at  first, 
dr  is  neglected  :  then 

r  =  57"  tan.  45®  =  57^" ; 

.-.  r  at  45®  =  57"  tan.  (45*  —  9!  5l")  =  56".9,  nearly. 

Again,  and  similarly,  in  order  to  find  the  mean  refractions  at 
60^  of  zenith  distance, 

!•*,  r  =  57"  .  tan.  60^  =  57"  X   1.732  =  l'  38^7  ; 
.-.  3rt=  4'  56".  1, 

and  secondly,  (r)  =  5?" .  tan.  59*  55'  3".9  =  l'  38".4. 
Agwn,  and  similarly,  if  the  altitudes  were  27*"  39'  17"   62*"  13'  6", 

First,  Zenith  distance  =  62*  90'  43". 

r=57"  .  tan.  62®  2Gf  43"=57"  X  1.908  =  l'  48".75, 
3r=  5'  26".25  =  5'   26",   nearly. 

Secondly,  (r)  =  57"  .  tan.  62*   15'  17"  =  l'  48".3, 

Again,  when  zenith  distance  =s  27°  46'  54". 
First,  r  =  57"  .  tan.  27®  46^  54"  =  30",  nearly, 

3  r  =  l'  30". 
Secondly,  (r)  =  57". tan.  S?"  45'  24"  =  29".99. 
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By  these  means,  that  is,  either  by  Bradley's  formula  or  by 
Briokley'sy  or  by  that  of  the  French  mathematicians,  the  mean  re- 
fraction may  be  deduced.  The  results  will  not  agree;  accord- 
ing to  Bradley,  the  mean  refraction  at  45^  =5  56f\9 

according  to  the  French •  • .  •    =3  57  •  5 

*  according  to  Brinkley =s  57.72. 

But  the  true  or  actual  refraction  differs  from  the  mean,  if 
the  temperature  and  weight  of  the  air  are  not  the  same,  when 
the  observation  is  made,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  mean 
state  of  the  air.  Such  mean  state  is  denoted  or  represented  by 
fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  29-60  inches  of  the  conmion 
barometer.  If  the  temperature  be  at  its  mean  state,  but  the  air 
less  dense  than  at  its  mean  state,  or  the  height  of  the  barometer 
be  less  than  29*6,  if  it  be,  for  instance,  29-35,  then  the  actual 
refraction  is  less  than  the  mean,  and  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the 

latter  state  we  must  multiply  the  former  by  — '—  ;  and,  generally, 

if  A  be  the  height  of  the  barometer,  by  — -^ .     If  the  barometer 

stand  at  its  mean  height,  but  the  telnperature  be  greater  or  less 

than  50,  the  actual  refraction  will  be  less  or  greater  than  the  mean, 

and  the  correction,  by  which  the  former  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 

SSO'^t 
latter,  is  had  by  multiplying  the  former  by        ■    ■»  ,  according  to 

450  +  t 
Bradley,  and  by  according  to  the  French.     If,  there- 

fore, (which  will  almost  always  happen)  neither  the  barometer 
nor  thermometer  be  at  their  mean  states, 

the  actual  refraction  x   — ; —  x =  mean  refraction, 

b  400 


*  The  latitudes  of  Observatories  determined  from  observatioDS  of  cir- 
cumpolar  stare  will  vary  according  to  the  Tables  of  refractions  by  which, 
the  observations  are  reduced,     llius, 


Latitude  of  Dublin . . 
Latitude  of  Greenwich 


■ » • .  • 


By  French  Tablet. 
SS""  23'  IS". 5 

51    28    sa 


Bradley*!. 
53«  23'  I  ♦".2 
51    28  39.  5l 
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and,  if,  accordinig  to  Bradley,  the  meaa  refractioii  (r)  be  denoted 
by 

56f.9  X  tan.(Z  —  3r), 
we  have 

the  actual  refractioii  (r)  =  •  X  — -  x  56f'.9  •  tan.  (Z— 3  r), 

or,  if  we  use  the  French  corrections,   and  take  one  of  M.  De- 
lambre's  formulae, 

—    ^^    X  ~  X  {^''^^'  ^  ""  <>"-^^^7  tan.'  Z) 
'^  ~  450  +  ^     29.6     I— (/'.0045053  tan.*  Z+ &c.     I 

We  must  now  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  preceding 
corrections  have  been  made. 

With  regard  to  the  first  correction,  that  of  the  barometer,  it 
is  founded  on  this  assumption  (which  is  confirmed,  very  nearly, 
by  experiment)  of  the  refiraction  increasing  and  diminishing,  and 
proportionally,  with  the  increased  and  diminished  densities  of  the 
air.  Of  which  latter,  the  greater  and  less  heights  of  the  baro- 
meter are  the  indications  and  measures.  Hence,  if  dr,  dh,  re- 
present the  corresponding  variations  of  the  refiraction,  and  of  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

The  other  correction,  that  for  the  thermometer,  is  obtained 
on  principles  less  simple  and  sure.  The  temperature  increasing 
increases  the  volume  of  air,  which  varies  inversely  as  the  density, 
and  the  greater  the  density,  the  greater  the  refraction.  What  is 
required  to  be  known  then,  is,  the  relation  between  the  increases 
of  temperature,  and  of  the  volume  of  air :  or,  in  a  more  scientific 
form,  how  much  will  the  volume  of  air  be  increased  by  an  increase 
of  1^  of  temperature  ?  Let  i?i  be  an  indeterminate  coefficient :  then 
if  the  volume  of  air  at  the  mean  temperature  be  F,  it  may  be  re- 
presented by  F  X  (1  -h  m  X  1^,  when  the  thermometer  indicates 
an  increase  of  1^  of  temperature,  and  Fx  (l+«i**)  when  /fi  is 
the  increase  of  temperature :  if  r  be  the  refiraction  in  the  first 
case,  r'  in  the  second,  we  have 
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and  in  order  to  determine  m,  we  must  have  recourse  to  expert* 
ment. 

Now  in  order  to  determine  m  from  actual  observations^  we 
must  get  rid  of  r,  and  use  another  equation  similar  to  the  former  : 
let  it  be  - 


r" 


"  1  +  w  X  r' 

in  which  the  same  star  is  observed  and  at  the  same  place :  for 
then,  we  shall  have  m  by  the  common  process  of  elimination. 
Thus,  by  the  first  and  second  equations, 

in  which  equation;  /',  r^,  k^^  P,  are  known  from  actual  obser- 
vation. 

To  determme  m,  with  correctness,  select  stars  having  low 
altitudes,  and  compare  those  altitudes  observed  undei;  the. cir- 
cumstances of  great  differences  of  temperature.  M .  Delambre 
has  selected  such  altitudes  from  Lemonnier's  Hitioire  Celeste, 
p.  32 :  in  which 

/  =  10'  40",     A?  =  54^ 

f^:=     9'  20'',      i*  =    -  4**. 5; 

80" 

/.  m  =  =s  .002415,    nearly. 

33120  ^ 

Now  50^  is  the  temperature  at  which  mean  refraction  is  held 
to  take  place.  The  multiplier,-  therefore,  for  reducing  the  true 
or  actual  refraction  to  the  mean  is 

1 +.002415  X(t  —  50),  or,  .87924  +  .00241 5 f, 

879240  +  2415f      '    _  ,  .         364+*        .      . 

or,  ■    '  ,  which  nearly  equals  to  ;  a  fraction 

1000000  ^     ^  414    ' 

350+ * 
not  differing  much  from  Bradley's  (see  p.  230,)  which  is     ^^  ■  . 
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If  we  examine  the  preceding  method,  it  will  be  found  liable 
to  considerable  uncertainty.  In  order  to  procure  large  differ- 
ences  of  refraction*  those  stars  were  selected  which  are  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  zenith.  Now,  of  such  stars  the  re- 
fractions are  very  irregular:  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
the  refractions  are  not  always  the  same,  whilst  those  circum- 
stances, that  are  supposed  to  cause  refraction^  do  remain  the 
same.  As  a  proof  too  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  method,  there 
are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  m. 
We  subjoin  its  values  according  to  different  authors. 

Value  of  m. 
Bradley 002444 

Lemonnier 002415 

Mayer 002012 

Lacaille 001644 

Bonne 001777 

Laplace 002186 

The  uncertainty  respecting  the  correction  of  refraction  for 
difference  of  temperature,  is  rather  an  embarrassing  circumstance, 
when  minute  inequalities  are  to  be  detected,  or  when  a  question 
arises  concerning  the  exact  mean  places  of  stars  *• 

—  -  .  ■  ■ — ~~- 

*  In  the  preceding  instance  the  correction  for  temperature  was  astro- 
nomically determined.  But  it  has  been  determined,  independently  of  the 
observations  of  stars,  and  by  direct  experiments.  Thus,  a  column  of  air 
called  I ,  at  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  becomes  1.375,  at  212°.  If  the  expansion 
be  held  to  be  equable,  at  a  temperature  f ,  the  column  will  be  equal  to 

1  +755-  X  (t  -  32),  or   I  +  .002083  x  (^  -  32); 

.*.  at  '50  (when  mean  refraction  is  held  to  happen)  it  will  equal  to  1.0575, 
nearly.  But  the  refraction,  if  it  vary  as  the  density,  will  vary  inversely 
as  the  volume  of  the  same  column  of  air :  hence, 

the  true  refraction  equals  the  mean  x  9333^  4,  20SSi ' 

500 
which  latter  fraction  is  nearly  equal  to  (see  Irish  Trans,  1815, 

Dr.  Brinkley.) 

GG 


J 
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We  will  take  an  instance  to  elucidate  the  preceding  state- 
ment. Let  the  observed  star  be  Procyon  and  its  zenith  distance 
(Greenwich  being  the  place  of  observation)  45^  46^  59f',  and 
suppose,  at  the  time  of  observation^  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer 
to  be  70. 

The  mean  refraction  by  Bradley's  formula,  [5&\9  tan.  (^—  Sr)J 
equals  58^^44 :  and  if  we  use  Bradley's  Correction  for  Tem- 
perature (see  p.  23O0  we  have  the  actual  refraction  equal  to 

400  40 

58".44  X =  58''.44  X  —  =  55" M,  nearly. 

360  +  70  42  -^ 

If  we  use  the  French  Correction,  then  the  actual  refraction  is 
equal  to 

//  500  „  100  ^,, 

58".44  X  =  58".44  X    — -    =  5&'.2,  nearly. 

450+70  104  '  -^ 

« 

The  true  zenith  distance  then  of  Procyon  by-  Bradley's  Cor- 
rection would  be 45M7'  48''.66 

and  by  the  French  Tables 45    47   49.2 

so  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  observation,  (the  material 
circumstance  being  the  height  of  the  thermometer)  there  would  be 
a  difference  in  the  north  polar  distance  of  the  star  of  0'^54. 

We  have  taken  the  temperature  at  70^  which  is  not  enormous 

in  the  month  of  July*,   about  the  hour  of  iioou,  .whep  Procyon 

would  pass  the  meridian.    Suppose,  now^  the  same  star  to  be 

observed^  half  a  year  after,  in  January,  when  it  would  pass  the 

meridian  about  midnight,  and  that  the  thermometer  is  at  30^ :  in 

400 
this  case  the  true  refraction,  by  Bradley  =  58".44  x =6l".5, 

500 

by  the  French =58".44  x =  6o".87. 

480 


♦  In  July  the  Sun's  right  ascension  is  from  7**  to  8*"  and  Procyon's 
right  ascension  being  about  7^  30^,  the  star  passes  the  meridian  about 
noon-tide.  In  January  the  Sun's  right  ascension  is  from  19*^  to  20**,  and 
consequently,  Procyon  will  be  on  the  meridian  about  midnight. 
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In  this  case^  the  contrary  to  what  happened  in  the  former 
takes  place.  The  correction  for  reducing  the  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tance to  the  true  is  larger  by  Bradley's  than  by  the  French  Tables* 
If»  therefore,  the  star's  place  were  deduced  by  observations  like 
the  preceding,  there  would  be  uncertainty  to  the  amount,  in  each 
case,  of  more  than  half  a  second  respecting  the  star's  mean  polar 
distance  *• 

If  we  had  used  the  French  mean  refraction  at  45^,  instead  of 
the  English,  the  mean  refraction  for  Procyon  instead  of  5^^.44 
would  have  been  59'^4. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  there  is,  at  present, 
considerable  doubt  respecting  that  correction  of  refraction,  which 
is  due  to  a  variation  of  temperature.  With  regard  to  the  cor- 
rection due  to  an  increased  or  diminished  density  of  the  air,  as 
indicated  by  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  there  is, 
amongst  Astronomers,  no  difference  of  opmion.  If  A  be  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  true  refraction  is  less  or  greater  than 
the  972^^71  refraction  (which  is  held  to  take  place  wheiT  h  in  £9.6 
inches)  as  h  is  less  or  greater  than  29.6  inches  f,  and  in  that  pro- 
portion ;  the  principle  is,  the  variation  of  the  refraction  as  the 
density  of  the  air. 

The  states  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  must  be  noted 
down  at  the  time  of  each  observation.  But,  Astronomers  hold 
it  needless  to  consult  the  hygrometer.  According  to  M.  Laplace, 
Gay  Lussac,  and  Biot,  refraction  is  not  influenced  by  the  relative 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  This  illustratioD  is  taken  from  Dr.  Brinkley's  Paper  on  Parallax 
(Irish  Trans.  1815),  in  which  he  shews  the  effect  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
correction  for  temperature  on  the  index  error  of  the  mural  circle. 

f  A  very  small  correction  must  be  applied  to  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter when  the  temperature  is  other  than  50  its  mean  state.  If  the  tem- 
perature be  above  50,  part  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
is  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  :  that  part,  therefore,  must  be 
subducted.  If  the  expansion  be  .0001  inch  for  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
for  ^—50  degrees,  it  will  be(/— 50)x  .0001,  hence  the  correcting  frac- 
tion (see  p.  233.)  for  the  barometer,   instead  of  being  .  • ,  will  be 
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There  remains,  however,  much  to  be  done  on  the  subject  of 
refraction.  We  may,  amongst  other  guesses,  conjecture  that, 
from  some  defect  in  its  theory,  arises  the  di£Ference  in  the  values 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  as  they  result  from  observations  of 
the  winter  and  summer  solstices.  Maskelyne,  with  Bradley's 
refractions,  made  the  obliquity  from*  the  winter,  less  by  8^'  dian 
from  the  summer  solstice.  Delambre  makes  it  less  by  V. 
The  formula  of  refraction  may  be  so  altered,  as  to  make  the  two 
valuM  of  the  obliquity  to  agree.  But,  then,  the  altered  formula^ 
applied  to  the  observations  of  circumpolar  stars,  would  produce 
anomalous  results ;  it  would,  for  instance,  produce  different 
values  of  the  co-latitude. 

There  are  other  methods,  than,  those  already  mentioned,  for 
determining  the  quantities  of  refraction.  The  method  of  the 
Abb6  Lacaille  is  ingenious  and  founded  on  good  principles.  It 
does  not  happen  to  every  Astronomer  to  be  able  to  practise  a 
similar  method.  Lacaille  observed  certain  stars  at  Paris,  and 
the  same  stars  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  such  obserr 
vations  deduced  the  quantities  of  refraction  corresponding  to  the 
different  altitudes  of  the  same  star?  at  the  respective  places  of 


observation.     In  order  to  illustrate  his  method,  let  2^  be  the 
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zenith  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  73  that  of  the  Cape,  and  let  the 
true  zenith  distances  of  a  star  <$  be  esteemed  to  be  ZAS,  Z^BS, 
respectively,  then 

ZAS  =  JCS  +  CSA 
Z'BS=:  BCS  +  CSB 

/.  ZAS  +  ZBS  =  ACB  +  BSA  =  ACB, 

if  the  angle  of  parallax  (see  p.  42,)  BSA  be  neglected. 

If  then^  Z,  Z'  be  the  apparent  or  observed  zenith  dis^pces  of 
a  star^  r,  /,  the  corresponding  refractions,  we  have 

ACB  =  Z+Z'  +  r  +/: 

A  second  star,  the  zenith  distances  of  which  are.F,  V,  and  the 
refractions  p,  //,  will  give  a  similar  equation^  viz. 

ACB  =V+V'+p  +  p\ 

and,  a  third  star  will  give  a  third  similar  equation,  a  fourth  star,  a 
fourth  equation,  and  so  on :  if  we  suppose  the  refraction  to  vary 
as  the  zenith  distance  (to  equal  A  tan.  Z),  we  have,  by  equating 
the  two  first  equations, 

il(tan.  JZ+tan.  2:'-tan.  F-  tan.  F')  =  r+ F'- 2- 2', 

from  which  equation,  Z,  Z',  V,  V,  the  observed  zenith  distances, 
being  known,  A  may  be  determined^  and  thence  the  angle  ACB. 

But  if  instead  of  r=il  tan.  Z,  which  imperfectly  expresses 
the  law  of  refraction,  we  assume 

r  =  -A  tan.  Z  +  B  .  tan?  Z, 

we  must  have  three  values  of  ACB,  to  determine  A  and  B,  and 
ACB  I  and  if  we  add  to  the  last  formula  a  third  term  C  tan.^  Z, 
we  must,  in  order  to  deduce  A,  B,  C,  and  ACB  have  four 
values  of  ACB,  or  the  zenith  distances  of  four  stars  observed  both 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  Paris. 

According  to  the  results  of  Lacaille  obtained  by  the  pre- 
ceding method,  the  mean  refraction  at  45^  is  much  greater  than 
5&\9,  which  is  Bradley's  value :  the  coefficient  A  would  equal  66''. 

The  preceding  method  of  Lacaille  is  one  that  cannot  often 
be  resorted  to.     We  will  explain  another  methqd  for  determining 
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the  refraction  which  does  not  require  the  observer  to  change  the 
place  of  his  observations^  but  M^hich  will  admit  of  his  changing  it. 

Let  M  be  the  star's  apparent  place,  raised,  by  refraction, 
above  m  its  true  place. 


Q 

Suppose^  by  previous  observations^  to  be  known, 

PZ,  the  co-latitude =  90  —  If 

Pm,  the  star's  north  polar  distance.  •  =  S 

and,  by  immediate  observations^ 

ZMj  the  star's  zenith  distance =^Zy 

ZPm,  the  hour  angle •  =  P» 

then  (see  Trigonometry,  p..  I39y) 

cos.  (jZ + r)  (  =  COS.  Zm)  =  cos.  P  •  cos.  H .  sin.  S  +  sin.  H,  cos.  5, 

from  which  formula^  Z  +  r  becomes  known,  and  thence 

j  r  =3  (2  +  r)  —  2. 

This  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  bare  scientific  process,  which, 
however,  in  practice,  becomes  invested  with  circumstances  that 
require  great  attention.  For  instance^  the  observations  of  the 
zenith  distances  may  be  made  at  a  place,  that  is  not  the  scite  of 
an  Observatory,  and  the  latitude  of  which  may  be  uncertain  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  seconds.  Indeed^  if  we  are  un- 
certain about  the  quantities  of  refraction  due  to  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  stars,  we  must  be  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  co- 
latitude;  which  (see  p.  129^)  is  half  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and 
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least  zemth  distances  of  a  circumpolar  star.  Let  p,  p',  be  the 
apparent  zenith  distances  of  such  a  star,  p,  p',  the  corresponding 
refractions,  then 

but  d  H  representing  the  variation  of  the  latitude  from  refraction, 

9Cf-{H+dH)^\(p+p')\ 

Hence,  the  error  in  determining  the  latitude,  is  half  the  sum 
of  the  reiractions  due  to  the  two  zenith  distances  of  the  circnm« 
polar  star  used  in  determining  it.  If  Polaris  be  that  circum- 
polar star,  2^P  '^  p')  ^  P»  nearly.  In  order  then  to  determine 
the  error  of  the  quantity  of  refraction  resulting  from  the  formula 
of  p.  238^  take  its  differential  and  substitute  p  instead  of  dH\ 
if  this  be  done, 

—  rfr  .sin.(2!  +  r)  =  —  p(cos.  JFf.cos.i— cos,  P.sin.  ff.sin.  j)  , 
whence  dr  may  be  computed. 

In  this  deduction  i  has  been  supposed  constant,  or  not 
subject  to  error.  But,  if  die  process  of  p.  237^  be  viewed  as 
an  original  one,  in  which  the  observer  (and  Lacaille  was  so  cir- 
cumstanced, nearly,)  had  to  determine  not  only'  the  quantities  of 
refraction^  but  the  latitude  of  his  Observatory  and  the  declinations 
of  his  starS;  it  is  plain  that  the  resulting  values  of  the  refraction 
would  be  erroneous,  from  the  errors  of  the  latter  quantities. 

Now, 
the  apparent  polar  distance^  or,  5  +  <iS  =  |-(p  —  p') 

the  real  polar  distance,  or  5  =:  {  (p  —  p'  +  p  —  />') ; 

.-.  dS  =  i(/>'-p), 

which,  if  Polaris  be  the  circumpolar  star^  is  a  very  small  quan- 
tity. 

In  the  above  method,  then,  the  refraction,  an  unknown 
quantity,  is  to  be  determined  from  quantities  which  themselves 
involve  the  refraction :  a  kind  of  dilemma,  in  which  the  Astro- 
nomer repeatedly  finds   himself,  but  which-  the  same  kind  of 
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artifice,  almost  always,  enables  him  to  loose  himself  from.  He 
^rst  neglects  the  indeterminate  quantity  where  it  appears  in  its  in*  ' 
volved  state  and  finds  an  approximate  value.  This  first  value  is 
then  substituted,  in  every  part  of  the  original  equation,  and  a 
second  value  is  obtained,  which  second  value  serves,  as  a  stepping 
stone,  to  ascend  to  a  value  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  third,  fourth, 
&c.  values  (although  it  b  scarcely  ever  necessary  to  proceed  so 
far)  may  be  either  taken  as  the  true  values,  or  may  be  made  alike 
subservient  to  truer  values.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
the  quantity  of  refraction  is  to  be  computed  from  the  formula  of 
p.  £38^  the  values  of  H  and  i  being  those  which  result  from 
observation.  The  resulting  value  of  the  refraction  will  then 
serve  to  correct  H  and  S,  and,  their  corrected  values  being  sub- 
atituted  in  the  formula,  a  second  value  of  the  refraction  is  to  be 
deduced,  with  which  H  and  S  are  again  to  be  corrected^  &c.  8lc. 

In  the  preceding  method  we  must  use  a  clock  to  determine 
the  hour  angle  P ;  but  there  is  an  instrument,  called  an  AlHtude 
and  Akimuth  Instrument,  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
refraction  without  the  aid  of  a  clock.  Now  this  instrument 
determines,  at  once,  both  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  star : 
the  latter  truly,  the  former  as  it  is  made  greater  by  refraction. 
If  we  use  the  former  figure  and  symbols,  and  make,  besides,  A 
to  represent  the  azimuth,  we  have 

sin.  PmZ  (sin.  B)  =  sin.  A ,     .  '  ^  ; 

sm.  o 

thence  B  becomes  known. 

Again,  by  Naper  s  Analogies,  {Trig.  p.  l69,) 

Zm       ,        /^  +  rx  I  „w>      rr  .  ^  cos.  ^  (it  +  -B) 

tan.— •  =  tan.  I  —~  )  =  tan.  |^  (90^-  H+S) 2_ _  . 

2  V    2    /  COS.  f(il  — B) 

EXAMPLB. 

Latitude  of  place  of  observation. 51^  31^  0^ 

Star's  observed  altitude 18  13    5 

azimuth 74  53  30 

N.P.  D 66  32    0 
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B  found. 

sin.  74^  53'  SO"  =  9.9847229 
COS.  51    31     0    =  9  7939907 


19.7787136 
sin.  66    32     0.  • .  .  99625076 

9.8162060  =  log.  sin.  40^.54'  56"  =  B. 

Again, 

^  (90—^+5)  =  52^  30'  30" tan.  =  10.1 151503 

^  iJ  +  B). . .  .  =   57    54   13  . COS.  =  9.7253768 

i  (i#-  JJ), .  •  .  =  15    59    17.  .ariih.  comp.  cos.  =  10.0193759 


29.8599030 


Rejecting  20,  we  have 


Z  +  r 
log.  tan. =  9.8599030, 

thence =  Sd""  54'  53''.5 

2 

2  +  r  =  71    49  47 
but   3:  =  71    46    55 

therefore,  r,  the  refraction  =     0     2   52 

In  the  preceding  instance  the  zenith  distance  is  about  72^;  up 
to  that  distance,  and  beyond  it  by  about  ten  degrees,  the  formulae 
and  their  deduced  Tables,  eatisfy,  (to  borrow  a  French  mode  of 
expression)  the  observations.  That  is,  the  half  sum  of  the  greatest 
and  least  corrected  zenith  distances  of  a  circumpolar  star,  is,  very 
nearly,  the  same  quantity,  whether  the  greatest  zenith  distance  of 
the  star^  be  forty  or  eighty  degrees.  If  we  go  beyond  eighty,  the 
refractions  are  irregular. 

Dr.  Brinkley  has  shewn  those  of  Capella  *  to  be  so.      Some 


♦  The  co-latitude  of  the  Dublin  Observatory  being  36®  36'  46''',7, 
and  the  north  polar  distance  of  Capella  being  greater  than  44*,  the 
greatest  zenith  of  that  star  exceeds  80°. 

H  H 
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Tables  (the  French,  for  instance,)  represent  the  refractions  near 
to  the  horizon,  more  nearly  than  others  :  but,  hitherto,  there  has 
been  invented  no  formula  that  re«tricts  the  irregularity  -of  re- 
fraction that  begins  to  take  pfaice  about  80^  of  zenith  dialance. 
Laplace's  formula  does  not  extend  to  distances  beyond  74°«  At 
89^  30f,  the  formulae  of  Bradley  and  Simpson  are  erroneous,  to 
the  amount  of  8^'. 

But^  if  we  advert  to  the  results  which  M.  Delambre  has 
given  us  of  observations  of  stars  near  the  horizon^  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  to  reduce  all  refractions  under  one  law.  Those  bor- 
dering on  ninety  degrees  of  zenith  distance  seem  freed  from  aH 
restraint.  Iliey  disagree  amongst  themselves,  and  are,  in  tkb 
way,  irregular;  namely,  they  are  not  the  same,  when  other 
circumstances^  the  altitude,  and  the  heights  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  are  the  same.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  theory  of 
refraction  is  imperfect :  not  solely  because  it  does  not  restrict  all 
its  cases  within  the  same  law,  but  because  it  has  no  tests  of,  or 
means  of  measuring  certain  circumstances,  on  which,  at  great 
zenith  distances,  the  refraction  must  depend.  This  is  a  perplexity, 
from  which  mathematical  skill  alone  can  never  extricate  us. 

If  the  theory,  however,  be  imperfect,  the  results  of  its  for- 
mulae, or  its  Tables,  are  easy  of  application ;  and  we  now  subjoin 
one  or  two  specimens  of  those  Tables  and  instances  of  their 
uses.  The  specimens  and  the  instances  are  both  taken  from  the 
Volumes  of  the  Greenwich  Observations. 

From  the  Table  I.  of  mean  refractions,  computed  to  every 
ten  minutes  of  zenith  distance, 


Zenith  Distance. 

• 

Refraction. 

Diff.  forlC/. 

77°   10' 
77    20 
77     .30 

4'    6".  15 
4     9.40 
4    12.71 

3".25 
3  .31 

S43 


From  Table  II. 


Afpannl  Zen.  Ditt, 

Log.  Refraction. 

Dilfcrenee.. 

«8*   50' 

1.49665 

304 

29       0 

1.49969 

Sac. 

&c. 

47       0 

1.78533 

£56 

47     10 

1.78789 

&c. 

&c. 

k 

77    20 

2.39690 

77    30 

2.4026£ 

572 

From  Tablb  III. 


Height  of  t&e  Barometer  in 

English  Inches.              1 

Thermom. 

29.6 

29.7 

29.8 

«9.9 

54 

9.99568 

9.99715 

9,  Stc. 

• 

9,  &c. 

55 

0.99460 

0.99607 

Sec. 

56 

0.99353 

0.99500 

57 

0.99247 

0.99394 

9-99685 

58 

0.99140 

0.99287 

&c. 

59 

0.99034 

0.99181 

60 

0.98928 

0.99075 

. 
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Extracts  from  tfte  Greenwich  Observations. 


June, 
1812. 

Barometer. 

Thermonieler. 
Out.        In. 

Star. 

Zenith  DUtabce. 

14 

29.71 

57 

60 

Antares. 

77^  24'  34".7 

16 

29.60 

54 

57 

Antares. 

77°  24'  33".9 

£2 

29.76 

56 

54 

a  Arietis. 

28^  54'  10".2 

1816. 

Bkrometer. 

Therniom. 

N,  P.  D. 

Sept.  12. 

29.95 

57 

O'sU.L. 

85^  34'  28".  1 

Suppose  it  were  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  the  mean 
refraction  of  Antares  on  June  14,  by  Table  I.  This  Table  gives 
the  refraction  for  77°  20',  and  77**  30' :  but  the  zenith  distance 
of  Antares  is  between  these  two  zenith  distances :  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  found  by  interpolation,  or  by  proportion,  just  as  we  find 
the  logarithmic  sine  of  an  arc  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes  and 
seconds,  from  Tables  not  extended  beyond  minutes. 

Thus,  see  Table  I,  difi*.  for  l'. =   .331 

.-.  for4 =1.324 

0  30 165 

4 22    . 


4  34 1.51,  nearly. 

But  refraction  for 77**  20'  O".  ...  =4'    9^4 

.-.  for 77°  24'  34"  . .  .  =4'  10".9,  nearly. 

Hence  the  zenith  distance  of  Antares  on  the  14tb,  corrected 
for  mean  refraction,  is 

77**   28'  45".6. 
But  it  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  to  correct  an  apparent  zenith 
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distance  by  the  mean  refraction.  It  is  the  true  refraction  that 
must  be  added  to  the  observed  zenith  distance :  and  that  refraction 
must  be  computed  by  Tables  II.  and  III. 

The  Rule  is  :  Take  from  Table  II,  the  logarithm  (A)  cor- 
tesponding  to  the  apparent  zenith  distance,  afid  add  it  to  a  loga- 
rithm  (B)  of  Table  III,  answering  to  the  proposed  heights  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer.  The  sum  (rgecting  10)  15*  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  true  refraction. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  this,  as  in  the  former,  computation, 
to  deduce,  by  proportion,  logarithms  intermediate  to  those  ex-^ 
pressed  in  the  Tables. 

To  compute  the  refraction  on  the  14th. 

By  Table  II,  diflF.  for  l' =   57.2 

.-.  for  4 , 228.8 

0  SC/' 28.6 

4.7 4.5 


A  34.7 261.9 

.   but  logarithm  for  77®  20'    O"       is     2.39690 ; 

.-.  logarithm  for  77**  24'  34".7  is  2,39951.9 {A); 

next, 

log.  barometer  29.7,  thermometer  57  •  •  •  •  •  •  9.99394 

thermometer  60 9.99075 

2)19.98469 

9  99234.5 
correction  for  .01  of  barometer •  •  14 


999248.5  (JB) 
2.39951.9  (A) 


(log.  of  246.6) 2.39200.4 

Hence  the  true  refraction  is    0^  4'    6''.6 

and  since  the  apparent  zenith  distance  is . .  77  24  34 . 7 

the  true  zenith  distance  is. 77  28  41 .5 


Again,  ia  order  4o  compute  the  reAwctiaii  <m  the  l6ith, 

log.  barometer  ^.6,  tlrermomcter  54 »  9-99568 

thermottieter  57 =<=  9-99247 

2)19.98815 

9.99407.5  (B) 
{J  w3l  be  a  little  le^s  than  iit  the  former  instance)  2.59950     {J) 

(log.  of  247.5) 2.39357.5 

^  Hence  the  troe  refraction  is  . . . «. 0^    4'     7".5 

and  since  the  apparent  zenith  distance  is  . .  77    24    33.9 
the  true  zenith  distance  is , ....  77    28    41 .4 

In  these  two  instances  the  mean  of  the  two  thermometers 
has  been  taken  to  represent  the  temperature.  In  the  next 
instance  (that  of  June  22,)  we  will  compute  the  refraction  from 
the  In  thermometer. 

From  Table  11,  diff.  for  V  O"         is  30.4 

*t  ■  -  - 

/.  for  4    0  is  I2I.6 

O  10 5.06 

0     0.2 0.1 

« 

4  10,2 126.76 

but  log.  for  28°  50'    o"         is     1.49665; 

.*.  log.  for  28°  54'  10".2      is    K49791.76     {J). 

Again, 

log.  barottieter  29.7,  thermometer  54 9-99715    (B) 

carrection  for  .06 87  • 

(log.  of  31*  32') 1^593.76 

Hencc^,  the  true  refraction  is. (fi    O'    8l''.3 

and  since  the  apparent  xenitb  distance  is    28    54     10.2 
the  true  zenith  distance  is 28    54    41*5. 
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In  these  tlirae  iiMlaiioet,  the  apparent  seuith  dutances, 
observed  (tee  pp.  65,  66,  &c.)  bj  a  mural  4|ttadraiit,  are  eappasaed. 
In  the  next  instance  we  must  deduce  the  zenith  distance,  the 
north  polar  distance  of  die  Sun's  upper  limb  being  obsenred  by 
Che  mural  circle,  (see  pp.  1 10,  8cc.) 

North  polar  distance.  Sun's  upper  limb  =  85^  d4'2S''.l 
(pp.  1 12,  &c.)  index  error +2.5 

85    34  30.6 
co-latitude 38    31  21.5 


m^^mmm^ 


apparent  zenith  distance  Sun's  upper  limb  47     3     9-1 
Computation  for  refraction, 

.From  Table  II,  diff,  for  l'  O"  is         25 >6 

.-.   for  3    0 76.8 

0    9 3.96 

3    9 80.76 

but  log.  for  47**     O'    o"     is      1.78333 

.-.  for  4r    3'    9"     is      1.78613.76  U)- 

But,  from  Table  II, 

log.  barometer  29.9*  thermometer  579  is  9-99685 
correction  for  .05 72  ( B) 

Gog.  of  60.75) 1.78360.76 

If,  therefore,  we  add  this  refraction  (  =  l'  0".75)  to  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  upper  limb,  and  add  the  Sun's  semt- 
diameter,  we  shall  have  the  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  centre. 

Apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  upper  limb  47     3   9*1 

refraction    0      1    0 .75 

Sun's  semi-diameter 0  15  56.1 


T— .^T" 


zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  centre 47  20    5.95 

(see  p.  209>)  parallax 6.5 

true  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  centre 47  19  59-45 

and  true  altitude   ^^  ^     0,55 
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The  explanation  of  the  theory  of  refraction,  the  deduction  of 
its  formulae,  the  construction  of  Tables  and  their  application,  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  present  Chapter.  There  is  begun  in  it, 
what  will  be  continued,  a  series  of  investigations  of  those  cor- 
rections by  which  the  star's  apparent  place  may  be  reduced  to  its 
mean  place.  The  first  in  this  series,  the  correction  for  refrac- 
tion, is  a  correction  for  an  inequality  unlike,  in  its  nature,  to  all 
other  Inequalities.  It  can  never,  even  during  short  intervals  in 
the  same  day,  be  presumed  to  be  the  same.  It  paries,  every 
hour,  with  the  temperature,  and  i-equires  the  unceasing  attention 
of  the  observer  to  his  thermometer  and  barometer. 

But  although  what  has  been  principally  aimed  at  is,  the 
divesting  of  instrumental  zenith  distances  of  the  errors  of  refrac- 
tion, yet  the  principle,  or  the  ascertained  efi^ects,  of  that  ine- 
quality may  be  applied  (as  to  collateral  objects)  to  the  ex- 
planation of  certain  ordinary  phenomena.  Such  are  the  elliptical 
forms  of  the  orbs  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  full  Moon  when  near  to 
the  horizon ;  or  their  then  curtate  vertical  diameters.  The 
appearance  of  the  Sun  above  the  horizon,  previously  to  the  com- 
puted time  of  its  rising,  8cc« 

The  first  phenomenon  arises  from  the  rapid  variation  of  the 
refraction  when  the  observed  body  is  near  to  the  horizon.  For 
instance,  the  upper  limb  of  the  Sun  in  the  horizon  is  elevated  by 
refraction,  but  the  lower  limb  is  much  more  than  proportionally 
elevated.     Let 

zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  upper  limb  be 90^    0    0 

if  the  refraction  be 0    28  29 

apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  upper  limb  89    31   31 

Suppose  the  Sun's  diameter  to  be  32' ; 

then,  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  lower  limb  is  90^  32'    O" 
but  the  refraction 0    32   46 

.*•  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun's  lower  limb  89    59    14 
subtract 89   31    31 

Sun's  apparent  diameter 0  27   43 
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The  vertical  diameter  is,  therefore,  in  tfab  case,  shortened 
a!  n"  by  the  effect  of  refractioD,  whilst  the  horizontal  diameter 
is  scarcely  at  all  affiected. 

The  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  the  Sun's  disk,  in  the 
preceding  case,  will  be  nearly  elliptical :  for,  conceive  a  vertical 
circle  to  pass  through  the  Sun  contiguous  to  that  which  passes 
through  his  centre..  That  part  of  the  vertical  circle,  which  b  in- 
tercepted between  the  Sun's  horizontal  diameter  and  either  the 
upper  or  lower  boundary  of  his  disk,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the 
vertical  semi-diameter.  It  may,  then,  be  conceived  as  an  ordinate 
of  the  boundary  curve.  It  would  have  been,  were  there  no  refrac- 
tion, an  ordinate  of  a  circle  (the  Sun's  orb  being  circular).  It  is 
less  than  this  latter  ordinate  in  the  same  proportion,  nearly,  as. 
the  curtate  vertical  semi-diameter  of  the  Sun  is  less  than  his 
horizontal  semi-diameter :  and  the  above  is  the  property  of  an 
ordinate  to  an  ellipse. 

The  Sun's  disk,  or  a  star^  may  also  appear  above  the  horizon 
when  it  is^  in  foct,  or,  astronomically,  below  it.     For  instance. 


the  star  v,  the  course  of  the  light  of  which  is  vwe,  will  be  seen  in 
the  direction  co.  On  like  principles,  it  is  possible  to  see  bodi 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  a  central 
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eclipse.  For  suppose,  at  i^uch  a  conjuncture,  the  Siiif  to  be  jus! 
above  the  horizon ;  the  Moon,  being  diametrically  opposite,  most; 
indeed,  be  beneath  the  horizon,  but  may  be  so  little  beneath,  as,  by 
refraction,  to  appear  above.  This  phenomenon*  is  recorded  Ur 
have  happened  at  Paris  on  July  19^  1750. 

The  next  correction  is  due  to  an  inequality  caDed  jiberration. 
It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  the  natural  order  of  the  inequalities,  and, 
perhaps,  we  have  already  departed  from  it,  in  not  first  treating  of 
Precession.  In  fact,  if  the  historical  were  the  natural  order,  we 
have  already  done  so.  llie  latter  inequality  was  tnown  to  the 
autients,  and  its  quantity,  not  very  exactly  indeed,  assigned : 
whereas,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Tycho  Brah6  and 
Dominic  Cassini  that  the  effects  of  refraction  on  observations 
were  computed  and  allowed  for.  The  researches  of  preceding 
Astronomers  did  not  extend  beyond  some  speculations  concerning 
its  cause. 

The  historical  order  (the  order  of  their  successive  discoveries)  of 
the  inequalities,  is.  Precession^  Refraction,  Aberration^  Nutation. 
As  for  the  inequa&ty  of  Parallax  (we  ve  now  speaking  of  tboto 
inequalities  that  affect  the  fixed  stars)  we  are  doubtful  what  place 
we  ought  to  assign  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Flam^ 
stead  thought  he  had  discovered  it,  whereas  its  existence  is  now 
doubted  of  at  Greenwich.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  even  now  said 
to  be  discovered.  For  the  historical  place  of  a  discovery  musi 
be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  it  is,  beyond  controversy,  esta**" 
blished,  and  not  from  that  at  whieh  it  may  hate  been  either  vaguely 
surmised,  or  erroneously  affirmed^  to  exist.  But,  dismissing  this 
enquiry,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  a  place  to  parallax  in 
a  scientific  arrangement.  It  will  be  immediately  after  aberration : 
because,  the  formulas  of  Xhk  latter  inequality^  become,  with  a  very 
slight  alteration,  the  formulas  of  parallax.  We  shall  not,  indeed, 
use  those  formulas  in  correcting  observations,  because  the 
effects  of  parallax  on  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of 
stars,  if  any,  are,  certainly,  very  inconsiderable.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  be  possessed  of  its  appropriate  formulas ;  to  know, 
in  fact^  the  laws  of  its  variation,  diat,  should  the  comparison  of 
reduced  observations  present  ns  any 'anomalies,  we  may  be  aUe 
to  aseertain  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  suck  anonudies  are 
attributable  to  parallax. 
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Accordbg,  then^  to  the  plan  of  the  present  Treatise,  paraUax 
vill  be  treated  of  immediately  after  aberration ;  Next^  Precession, 
the  Inequality  of  Precession,.Nutation.  The  north  polar  distances 
and  right  ascensions  of  stars^  corrected  for  these  inequalities 
(which  with  refraction  are^  at  present,  the  only  accredited  inequa- 
lities) become,  or  are  to  be  held  as,  the  mean  north  polar  distances 
and  mean  right  ascensions.  Should  these  mean  quantities,  com.- 
puted  for  two,  o.r  more,  epochs,  and  then  compared  by  being  re- 
duced to  the  same,  or  a  common  epoch,  be  found  to  differ,  the 
causes  of  the  differences  would  become  subjects  of  enquiry  :  and 
till  such  causes  are  detected,  might  be  designated  by  the  title  of 
Proper  Motions* 

The  formal  propositions  of  a  scientific  Treatase  b«ve  many 
advantages,  but  are  n#t  exempt  from  this  objection :  namely,  that 
the  Student  is  too  suddenly  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  .siibject, 
and  too  abruptly  introduced  into  a  system.  He  finds  himself,  with 
little  preparation,  amongst  arrangements  diat  are  the  results  of  many 
trials,  many  failures,  and  much  thought.  This  evil  will  be  felt  in 
the  following  subject.  The  principle  on  which  aberration  depends 
is  not  an  obvious  one.  Its  effects  do  not  admit  of  easy  proof  or 
familiar  illustration.  They  cannot  be  exhibited  separately,  but 
are  mixed  up  with  embarrassing  circumstances.  But,  in  truth,  it 
does  not  happen  in  this,  otherwise  than  it  does  in  other  subjects. 
If  the  Student  would  thoroughly  understand  the  doctrine  of  aber- 
ration, he  must  look  to  the  history  of  its  rise  and  first  promulgation. 
Its  propositions  and  precepts  he  must  view,  not  as  the  first  and 
natural  suggestions  which  arose  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  but 
as  ideas  carefully  methodised  and  arranged  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  most  convenient  and  concise  form. 


CHAP.  XI. 


ABERRATION. 

Its  Principle. — Illustration  of  it. — Rocmer^s  Discovery  of  tk^ 
Progressive  Motion  of  Light,-: — The  general  Effett  of  jiber^ 
ration  is  the  Apparent  Trpinslation  of  a  $tars  Place  towards 
the  Path  of  the  Earth's  Motion.  The  partial  Effects  of 
Aberration  on  the  Right  Ascension  and  Declination  of  a  Star: 
on  its  Latitude  and  Longitude.  —  The  Effects  of  jdberration 
on  a  Star  situated  on  the  Solstitial  Colure  at  the  Seasons  of 
the  Equinoxes  and  Solstices.  Formula  for  the  Aberration, 
in  Right  Ascension;  in  Declination;  Sn  Latitude;  in  Lon^ 
gitudc-^jlpplicatiOn  and  Use  of  such  Formula. 

Suppose  cr  to  be  the  place  of  a  star,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
¥rhb  is  at  rest,  to  be  at  c,  dieo,  (if  there  were  no  refraction)  the 
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star  would  be  seen  in  the  direction  c^;  and  this  would  be  the 
case,  whether  the  light  were  instantaneously  transmitted  from  er 
to  the  eye  at  c,  or  gradually  descended  to  it  in  the  line  ac. 

But  let  us  now  Suppose  the  spectator  to  be  in  motion  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  ce :  then^  in  the  case  of  the  insianUineoius 
transmission  of  light,  the  eye  at  c  woutd  still  view  the  star  in  the 
direction  cify  but  in  the  second  case,  namely,  that  in  which  light 
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is  supposed  to  take  time  in  coining  from  cr  to  c,  the  fact  would 
be  different,  as  we  shall  now  shew. 

Let  f  c  be  conceived  to  be  the  axis  of  a  tube,  of  which  a  b, 
ed  are  the  parallel  sides  :  then,  if,  whilst  the  light  were  descending 
down  the  axis  tc,  the  tube  were  carried  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  itself,  from  a  towards  e,  the  hinder  part  ab  of  the  tube  would 
continually  approach  the  light  in  the  successive  points  of  its 
descent,  and  might,  were  its  velocity  sufficient,  impinge  on  it ; 
but,  in  any  case,  that  is,  whatever  should  be  the  velocity  of  the 
tube's  motion,  the  ligl\t,  on  arriving  at  the  line  nae,  would  no 
longer  be  found  at  c  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

Hence,  if  a  star  were  at  cr,  it  could  not  be  seen  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  if  the  tube  were  in  motion.  We  must, 
then,  consider  where  the  star,  instead  of  being  at  a,  ought  to  be, 
in  order  to  be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  direction :  where,  in 
short,  its  true  place  ought  to  be  that  cr  may  be  its  apparent  place. 

It  cannot  be  such  that  the  direction  of  a  ray  proceeding  from 
it  shall  be  parallel  to  ^c:  the  direction  must  be  inclined  to  tc  and 
towards  de,  as,  for  instance^  the  line  te  is.  If  the  ray  of  light  be 
so  inclined,  and  describe  te  whilst  the  axis  cf  is  moved,  parallel 
to  itself,  into  the  position  ed,  it  vni\,  in  every  point  of  its  descent 
through  the  tube,  be  found  in  the  axis  tc  of  the  tube.  The  eye, 
therefore,  will  judge  the  direction  of  the  ray  to  be  that  of  eta: 
or,  under  the  above  circumstances,  a  star  at  $  will  seem  to  be  at  a*: 

*  Clairauf  8  Illostration  is  founded  on  the  above  principles.     Sup- 


C     B 

pqce  G  to  be  one  of  many  drops  falling  in  the  direction  GA.    How 

ought 
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TAe  footion,  therefore,  (f  the  spectator,  combined  with  the 
motion  of  light,  causes  the  star  $  to  appear  at  <r ;  and,  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  two  places,  of  which  the  angle  s^<r  ia  the  mea- 
sure, is  the  aberration. 

This  consequence  must  follow  if  light,  instead  of  being  in- 
stantaneously transmitted,  be  successively  propagated.  What- 
ever be  the  time  of  the  light's  transmission  from  /  to  e,  no  matter, 
how  small,  the  above  phenomenon^  or  circumstance,  must  take 
place  in  degree  :  whether  the  degree  be  large  enough  to  become 
sensible  by  our  instruments  remains  to  be  considered.  . 

The  feet  of  the  propagation  or  progression  of  light  was 
discovered  by  Roemer,  and  by  means  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  The  time  of  the  emersion  of  one  of  the  satellites  (the 
first  for  instance)  from  the  shadow  of  Jupiter's  body  b  determined 
from  a  vast  number  of  observations  ;  the  Earth,  at  the  times  of 
such  observations,  being  variously  situated  with  respect  to  Jupiter. 
The  deduced  time  of  the  emersion,  of  such  satellite*  is  the  mean 
time  of  its  happening.  But  Roemer  found  that  such  mean  time 
did  not  always  accord  with  a  single  observed  time.  It  was  some- 
times greater,  at  other  times  less.  The  former  was  found  to 
happen  when  the  Earth  was  at  a  distance  from  Jupiter  less  than 
its  mean  distance ;  the  latter  when  at  a  distance  greater.     These 

ought  a  tube  to  be  held  by  a  person  walking  from  C  towards  A  and  D  that 
the  drops  shall  descend  down  the  tube?  It  cannot  be  held  in  the  direc- 
tion of  JG :  for  then,  if  it  were  transferred  from  CXo  A,  the  drop  would 
come  into  contact  with  the  hinder  side  of  the  tube.  That  side  of  the  tube, 
therefore,  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  direction  of  the  falling  drop  :  and 
the  quantity  through  which  it  must  be  withdrawn,  must  depend  on  the 
relative  velocities  of  the  falling  drop,  and  of  the  moving  tube  -,  and  may 
be  determined  by  drawing  GH  parallel  to  CA,  and  by  completing  the 
parallelogram  GHAC,  CG  is  the  direction  in  which  the  tube  ought  to  be 
held  :  GA,  AC  being  the  relative  velocities  of  the  drop  of  rain  and  of 
the  tube. 

The  principle  also  may  be  established  by  supposing  two  impacts  to  be 
made  on  the  eye  at  A :  one  from  the  light  and  measured  by  GA :  the  other 
from  the  Earth's  motion  measured  by  AC  and  in  the  direction  from  D  to 
A,    The  resulting  effect  would  be  AH. 
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curcttmsUmces,  tlieii*  are  perfecdy  compatible  widi,  and  eacpli** 
cabU'by^  the  principle  that  time  is  absolved  whilst  the  reflected 
light  from  the  satellite,  when  it  issues  from  the  shadow,  is  trans- 
mitted to  die  Earth.  For,  the  time  will  be  longer^  die  more 
distant  the  Earth  is  from  the  Sun. 

This  is  the  first  point  which  establishes,  or  renders  probable, 
the  principle  of  the  progression  of  light.  The  second  point, 
which  is  now  to  be  considered,  is  the  velocity  of  that  progres- 
sion :  is  it  within  such  limits  of  magnitude  that  the  aberration 
can  become  sensible  by  our  instruments  ? 

By  a  number  of  comparisons  of  the  computed  meaq  time  at 
which  an  emersion  of  Jupiter's  satellite  ought  to  happen,  with 
the  observed  times  when  the  Earth  was  in  positions  most  remote 
from,  and  most  near  to,  Jupiter,  it  is  found  that  the  reflected 
light  is  about  16"  26^  in  traversing  the  Earth's  orbit.  If, 
therefore,  r  be  the  radius  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  the  velocity  of  light 

«=    ■  .     If  365*.25638  be  the  Earth's  period,  the  velocity 

o    ly 

*    »      ^     •         2rx  3.14159  ,  velocity® 

of  the  Earth  =     ^^  a',^^^  ;  consequenUy,  — r^^. .T;  , 

^  S6^\256SS  '  1        J*  velocity  of  light 

exai4i59x4oy     , . ,  j-         j    r 

=s     ^  — — ;  whichi  expressed  m  seconds  or  space, 

is  eqmA  to  dC/'.246  »• 

If,  therefore,  ieht  perpendicular  to  ae,  the  value  of  the  angle 
of  aberration  (die  angle  a  to)  is  2X^.246;  which  is  a  quantity 
easily  cognisable  by  the  best  instruments. 

Bat,  if  the  place  of  the  same  star  were  always  aflected  with 
the  same  aberration,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  it,  what- 
ever were  its  value.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  whether  the 
change  of  the  Earth's  position  will  produce  any  change  in  the 
angle  of  aberration. 

•  Log.  493 =2.6928469  L  log.  365.2563 ....  s 2.5025976 


log.  3.14159.  ..=  .4971495 
log.  arc  (ssrad.)  =5.3J  44254 

8.5044218 
7.1980813 


log.  3600 =3.5563025 

log.  12 =  1.0791812 

^  7.1980813 


(log.  20.246) 1.3063406 
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Id  the  fonner  Figare,  the  line  nee  was  intended  to  be  a  tan- 
gent to  the  Earth's  orbit,  (of  which  mac  ^  is  a  part)  at  the  point 
c.  Let  now,  in  the  present  Figure,  ecap  represent  an  opposite 
portion  of  the  Earth*8  orbit,  ecq  being  a  tangent  to  the  point  c, 
and  the  Earth  (since  it  must  have  described,  after  leaving  its 
first  position,  more  than   90")  now  moving  from  c  towards  a. 


In  this  case,  and  precisely  for  the  reasons  already  alleged^ 
(see  p.  253,)  the  star  must  be  at  s  in  order  that  its  light  may 
descend  down  the  axis  of  the  tube  and  be  seen  in  the  direction  cttr^. 
In  this  case,  then,  from  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  light 
with  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  the  apparent  place  of  the 
star  s  will  be  a,  and  the  angle  of  aberration  will  be  s  t<r.  If  the  star 
s  be  the  same  as  before,  the  angle  nta  may  be  of  the  same  xmlue 
as  it  was  in  the  former  case  :  but  there  will  be  this  difference  in 
the  two  cases.  In  the  former  case  the  angle  made  by  se  with  the 
tangent  neA  iaseh,  and  the  angle  of  the  apparent  direction  of 
the  star  with  neh  is  trch,  which  equals  to 

z  seh  —    z  st<r. 

In  the  second  case 

(Tch  =   Z  sah  +    Z  $t<r. 

The  real  angle,  then,  of  the  starts  direction  with  the  line  of 
the  Earth's  way,  is  diminished  by  aberration  in  the  first  case,  and 
augmented  in  the  second,  and  may  be,'  in  certain  corresponding 
situations  of  the  Earth,  as  much  diminished  as  augmented. 


*  c  1 0-  is  meant  to  be  a  straight  line  as  a  ^  « is. 
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We  have  thus,  then,  the  certain  means  of  detecting  the  aber« 
tation  by  observing  a  star  in  opposite  positions  of  the  Eartirs 
orbit,  or  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  angles  seh,  ach,  and 
their  rekitions  to  the  common  Astronomical  angles  of  declination, 
right  ascension,  latitude  and  longitude. 

If  the  plane  passing  through  ae  and  e$  (Fig.  I.)  be  conceived 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit  (of  which 
mace  is  a  part)  the  angle  seh  would  be  the  star's  latitude.  In 
such  a  supposition,  then,  the  star's  latitude  would  be  diminished 
by  aberration.  In  the  other  Figure  (Fig.  2.)  and  on  a  like  sup- 
position of  the  tube  and  star,  die  star's  latitude  would  be  aug- 
mented by  aberration. 

The  plane  passing  through  ae  and  ctr  may  be,  as  in  figs.  3,  and 
4,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  in  which  case,  the  effect 
of  aberration  will  take  place  on  the  star's  longitude :  augmenting 
it  in  the  position  of  Fig.  S,  diminishing  it  in  that  of  Fig.  4. 
These  are  particular  effects  of  aberration.  Its  general  effect, 
without  reference  to  declination  or  latitude,  is  to  translate  the 
star's  place  towards  the  direction  of  the  Earth's  motion. 

In  the  preceding  illustrations,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  has  been  > 
supposed  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  to  move 
as  that  centre  is  moved.  But  this  is  a  mere  supposition.  We 
must,  therefore,  now  consider  what  modifications  of  the  pheno- 
mena already  described  will  be  produced,  the  spectator  being 
.placed,  as  he  ought  to  be,  on  the  Earth's  surface,  the  Earth 
revolving  round  its  axis. 

Let  Prp  be  the  Earth,  Pp  its  axis,  r  a  point  on  its  surface : 
draw  rir  parallel  and  equal  to  ce :  then,  if  there  were  no  rotation, 
the  point  r  would  be  translated  through  the  space  rv,  in  the 
same  timQ  that  c,  the  Earth's  centre,  is  translated  through  ce. 
The  same  effect,  therefore,  arising  from  the  combined  mption  of 
die  light  and  of  the  Earth,  would  happen  to  a  spectator  at  r,  as, 
we  have  shewn,  would  happen  to  a  spectator  at  c  :  that  is,  the 
apparent  place  of  a  star  $  would  be  at  <r,  and  the  angle  of  aber- 
ration would  be  srer. 

K  K 
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But,  dttiing  the  translatioiir  of  r  thtx>iigh  rv,  the  point  r  (or 
&e  spectator)  describes,  in  consequence  of  the  Earth's  rotatioB^ 


an  arc  of  a  circle  to  the  plane  of  which  Pp,  the  Earth's  axis,  is 
perpendicular.  The  space>  therefore,  really  described  by  the 
point,  is  the  result  of  two  motions,  the  one  just  mentioned,  and 
rv  due  to  the  motion  of  the  Earth's  centre,  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  point  c  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  The  former  motion 
will  variously  affect  the  aberration :  sometimes,  scarcely  at  all, 
as  would  be  the  case,  if  the  spectator  were  moving  along  rv,  and 
rv  should  be  in  a  plane  passing  through  $r,  Pp,  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic.  Its  greatest  effect,  however,  in  increasing  the 
aberration  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  the  arc  due  to  it  being  (/'.d084*, 

*  Let  (see  figure  in  opposite  page)  C  be  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  a  a 
spectator  on  its  sur&ce,  and  suppose  the  point  a  to  describe  A  space  a  5  in 
8"*  13*,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  transmission  of  light  from  the  Sun  («) 
to  the  Earth  :  then  a  s  being  perpendicular  ioab, 

—  as  angle  of  aberration  =  20".25,  nearly, 

b«t«,-c,,nearly,=jjjj-^,-^j^^  570.2957795; 

.-.  8".C  a6  =  ^  X  20".25  x  57*.2957795. 

Again, 
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whilst  tbe  arc  described  by  a  point  of  tbe  Earth's  sur&ce^  aad  in 
ooBsequence  of  the  Earth's  motion  in  her  orbit  is  9d'StA. 

With  the  slight  modification,  then,  which  has  just  been  ex- 
plained, the  aberration  of  light  would  happen  to  a  spectator  on 
die  Earth*s  surface  as  it  would  to  a  spectator  placed  an  the 
Eardi's  centre,  and  moving  solely  with  the  Earth's  annual  motion. 
Hiis  enables  us  to  make  a  great  step  in  the  doctrine  of  aberration. 
Still,  however,  we  must  consider  the  spectator  on  the  Earth's 
surface  and  die  mode  by  which  the  effects  of  aberration  will  be 
made  manifest  to  him.  His  observations  are  those  of  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination :  quantities  which  have  no  existence  when 
die  spectator  is  in  the  Earth's  centre. 


Again,  let  am  be  the  ^ace described  by  a,  during  8"  13%  and  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  Earth's  rotation :  tjien 


am 

r 


36o»  X  8"  13* 


=  ^  3'  18" ; 


am 


24^ 

•'•  "fl5  "•  57^.295779^  ^  WSs' 
if  ab  be  made  =20".25,  amzx-^^^^—^^  x  8".6 


s  O^.dOS^. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  shew  tbat^  in  certain  positions  of  the  £arth» 
the  aberration  will  affect^  solely,  the  declination  of  a  partieular  star 
and,  in  other  positions,  the  right  ascension,  for  instance,  sup- 
pose c  (fig.  p*  258,)  to  be  the  position  of  the  Earth's  centre  at  tb^ 
vernal  equbox,  Prp  the  meridian  of  th^  spectatpr,  and  let  th^ 
tiine  be  such^  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  Sui^  to  c  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  meiidian.  The  time,  therefor^,  innst 
be  six  in  the  morning ;  for^  in  ^ix  hours  the  meridian  Prp  will  be 
brought  opposite  to  the  Sun.  If  ^  be  a  star  situated  in  the  solr 
stitial  colure,  the  plane  of  the  meridian  produced,  will  pass 
through  s,  or,  ^v  will  lie  in  that  plane.  In  this  position,  then, 
the  spectator  s  motion,  represented  by  rv^  being  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  the  aberration  will  take  place,  and  exclusively,  in 
the  same  plane :  8  vnll  be  thereby  depressed  to  o*,  and  the  star's 
north  polar  distance  (P  being  ^e  north  pole)  vnll  be  increased. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  Earth  were  at  the  opposite  equinox,  the 
motion  of  the  Earth  being  directly  from  the  star,  the  aberration 


s 


would  take  place  entirely  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  but  its  effect 
would  be  to  elevate  the  star  towards  P  the  north  pole,  or  to  lessen 
the  star's  north  polar 'distance.  The  former  effect  took  place 
at  six  in  the  morning ;  this  must  take  place  at  six  in  the  evening. 
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If  we  suppose  the  Earth  in  a  position  intermediate  to  the 
two  last,  and  at  the  summer  solstice,  then,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Sun  to  the  Eardi's  eentre  wiO  lie  entirely  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian when  the  star  (the  star  which  is  on  the  solstitial  colure)  is 
on  the  meridian.  In  this  position  the  direction  of  the  Earth's 
motion,  being  ae,  is  at  the  time  of  the  star's  passing  the  meridian, 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  The  aberration,  therefore,  can 
then  have  no  effect  ^n  the  direction  pf  the  meridian,  or  cannot 
affect  the  star's  declination.  It  will  affect  the  right  ascension, 
and  solely  that.  The  star,  situated  in  the  solstitial  colure,  will 
in  the  position  of  fig.  3,  be  on  that  part  of  the  meridian  which  is 
opposite  to  the  Sun.  The  time  of  the  star's  passalge  over  the 
meridian,  therefore,  will  be  midnight. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  Earth  is  in  a  position  opposite  to  the  last  posi- 
tion, and  is  at  the  winter  solstice^     The  motion  of  the  Earth 


s 


being  now  from  a  towards  e,  the  true  place  of  the  star  being  at 
s,  tr  will  be  the  apparent  place,  and,  as  before,  the  translation  of 
place  will  bd  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
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mendian ;  ia  other  words,  the  aberratioa  will  solely  affect  the 
star's  right  ascension  which  it  will  diminish.  The  time  of  the 
star's  passing  the  meridian,  in  this  position  of  the  Earth,  will  be 
noon. 

The  four  positions  of  the  Earth,  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  and  at  the  solstices,  which  we  have  been  considering 
separately,  are  represented,  under  one  view,  in  the  following 
Figure.     The  ^positions  of  the  Earth  in  the  Figure  1,  2,  3,  4, 


43orrespond,  in  the  present  Figure,  to  the  positions  at  £»  E',  E\ 
E'".  The  Earth  too,  represented  in  the  Figure  of  p.  £58,  cor- 
responds to  its  representation  in  the  present  Figure  at  JB.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  rotation  of 
the  Earth  being  from  r  towards  h,  the  right  ascension  of  the  star 
m  the  Figures  of  pp.  252  8cc.  is  270^  or  18^ ;  whereas,  in  the 
present  Figure,  the.  right  ascension  is  90^  or  6^.  The  Earth» 
therefore,  moving  from  JS  towards  t,  the  star's  place  o*  is  appa- 
rently transferred  to  </,  or,  its  north  polar  distance  is  diminished 
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by  abemtioii.  The  contrary  to  this  happens  in  the  position  IE!', 
In  the  position  JB'  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  is  diminished^ 
in  that  of  H"^  imreased  by  aberration.  The  times  too  differ 
from  the  former  times,  when  the  star's  ri^t  ascension  is  IB^. 
The  Earth  being  at  E,  die  hour  of  the  star's  passing  the  meri- 
dian is  six  in  the  evening ;  at  E',  noon :  at  E",  six  in  the 
momiag ;  at  E''\  midnight. 

But  it  is  the  star,  with  a  right  ascension  of  27(f,  or  of  19*, 
.  that  is  situated,  nearly,  as  y  Draconis  is :  which  htter  is  the 
prindpal  star  in  the  history  of  Bradley's  discovery  of  the  Aber^ 
ration  of  Light.  The  right  ascension  of  y  Draconis,  at  the 
time  of  Bradley  s  Observations  ( 1 750)  was  about  ^T  49'*  The 
star,  therefore,  was,  nearly,  m  the  solstitial  colure,  and  situated 
as  the  star  $  is,  in  the  F^res  1,  %  3,  4,  8cc.  of  pp.  252,  &c.  In 
the  position  £,  then,  which  is  that  of  the  Earth  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  about  March  20th,  y  Draconis  must  have  been  on 
the  meridian  about  six  in  the  morning  (see  p.  260,)  and  being 
depressed  towards  Et,  or  from  the  north  pole  P,  must  have 
passed  the  meridian  to  the  south  of  its  true  place  (see  PhiL 
Trans.  No.  406,  p.  640.)  At  the  autumnal  equinox,  or  about 
September  20th,  y  Draconis  must  have  been  on  the  meridian 
about  six  in  the  evening,  and  (see  p.  260,)  being  elevated  to- 
wards P,  must  have  passed  the  meridian  to  the  north  of  its  true 
place:  and  in  these  two  positions  (of  £  and  E")  the  effect  of 
aberration  will  take  place,  almost  entirely,  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  ;  diminishing  the  star's  declination  in  the  first  position, 
augmenting  it  in  the  second. 

In  the  position  at  E\  when  the  Sun  was  at  the  summer 
solstice,  or  about  June  22,  y  Draconis  must  have  passed  the 
meridian  about  midnight  and  later  than  it  would  have  passed,  had 
there  been  no  aberration.  The  Earth  being  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice, ^y  Draconis  must  have  passed  the  meridian  about  noon,  and 
sooner  than  it  would  have  done,  had  there  been  no  aberration. 
In  tiiese  two  last  positions,  the  effect  of  aberration  would  be 
consumed,  almost  entirely,  in  retarding  «id  accelerating,  respec- 
tively, the  times  of  the  star's  transit ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  in- 
creasing and  diminishing  its  right  ascension. 
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It  is  easy  to  ahew  that  the  apparent  translation  of  the  atarV 
t^lace  towards  the  direction  of  the  Earth's  motion  (which  trans- 
lation is  the  general  and  constant  effect  of  aberration)  is,  in  some 
positions  of  the  Earth,  equivalent  to,  or  amounts  to  the  same  as 
a  retardation,  and,  in  other  positions,  to  an  acceleration,  of  the 
star's  transit.  Thus,  we  have  seen  (see  p.  258,)  that  the  effect 
of  aberration  will  be  the  same  to  a  spectator  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Earth  and  moving  with  it,  as  to  spectator  placed  on  the 
Earth's  surface*  In  this  latter  case,  the  tube,  or  telescope  (Ade, 
moving  with  the  motion  of  the  Earth's  centre,  and,  also,  turning 
round,  bj  virtue  of  the  Earth's  rotation,  will  be  directed  towards 
$  before  it  occupies  the  position  in  the  Figure :  but,  that  is  die 
position  in  which  s  is  seen,  and  apparently  seen  at  or ;  s,  therefore, 
is  not  seen  till  after  that  the  telescope  has  been  directed  towards 
it ;  or,  is  seen  not  so  soon  as  it  would  have  been  had  there  been* 
BO  motion  in  the  Earth,  or,  had  there  been  an  initantaneous 
transmission  of  light ;  in  other  words,  the  time  of  its  passing 
across  the  middle  wire  of  the  telescope  is  retarded,  or  its  right 
ascension  is  increased* 

In  the  opposite  position  which  the  Earth  occupies  in  the 
Figure  4,  the  spectator  s  motion,  from  that  of  the  Earth  in  her 
orbit,  b  from  a  towards  e,  but  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  by 
reason  of  the  Earth's  rotation,  vnll  be  in  the  direction  ets  qftef 
it  has  been  in  that  of  ct<r.  But  it  must  be  (see  p.  261,)  in  this 
latter  position  in  order  that  8  may  be  seen.  S,  therefore,  is  seen 
sooner  *  than  it  would  be  were  there  no  aberration  :  or,  its  right 
ascension  is  diminished  by  the  effects  of  aberration. 

The  illustration  of  the  principle  of  aberration  (and  no  other 
Astronomical  subject  stands  more  in  need  of  illustration)  has 
been  principally  shewn  by  means  of  a  star,  situated  in  the  sol- 
stitial colore,  and.  having  a  right  ascension  of  eighteen  hours. 
The  reason  of  this  has  been  assigned  ;  y  Draconis,  the  chief  star 
in  Bradley's  researches,  is,  nearly,  so  circumstanced,  but  it  is  not 


*  By  being  seen  sooner^  we  mean  the  star,  if  observed  by  a  transit,  or 
other,  telescope,  furnished  with  a  system  of  cross  wires,  leould  sooner 
occupy  the  centie  of  those  wires  (see  pp.  74,  &c.) 
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exactly  so  cireumttanced.  It  is  distant  about  ^^,  or  8"  of  sidereal 
time  from  the  solstitial  colure.  When  it  passes  the  meridian, 
therefore,  about  six  in  the  morning,  it  will  pass  to  the  south  of 
its  mean  place,  but  its  aberration  will  not  be  entirely  in  declina^ 
tion  *.     There  will  be,  in  this  situation  of  the  Earth,  a  small 

*  The  aberration  of  a  star,  passidg  the  meridian  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  situated  in  the  solstitial  colure,  will  be  partly  in  declination 
and  partly  in  right  ascension.  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  what  has 
already  been  proved  (see  p.  26o,)  namely,  that  the  aberration  of  a  star 
pas^ng  at  the  above  hour  and  situated  in  the  solstitial  colure,  is  whollti 
in  declination.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  prove  the  same  thing  for- 
mally and  independently ;  thus, 

CbDodve  cSWa  to  be  the  horiflon,  aBdc^<g)a  the  ecliptic  elevated 
iUK>ve  it ;  also  5  to  be  tbe  south,  W  the  west,  P  the  pole  of  the  equator^ 
and  O  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  evening,  above  the  boiizon,  and  ooasecjoently 

Z     P 


to  the  north  of  the  point  W.  Draw  ©T  a  tangent  to  the  ecliptic,  and  ER 
representing  the  Earth's  way  parallel  to  it,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
cbQai  then  if  «■  be  the  star,  the  aberration  (see  p.  257,)  will  take 
place  in  a  plane  passing  through  E&^  BR, 

Now,  if  Ibe  star  were  in  the  solstitial  colure,  and  on  the  meridian, 
the  Sun,  at  six  o'dock,  wonld  be  in  the  horizon,  and  the  ecliptic,  instead 
of  being  as  it  is  in  the  Figure,  would  pass  through  TV:  in  that  case  also, 
WE  woald  b^  perpendicular  to  a  line  ER\  and  since  it  is  perpendicular 
to  £  <r,  it  would  be  so  also  \o  a  t>lane  passing  through  E  <r,  EK :  but,  EW 
is  peipendicular  to  the  (dane  of  the  meridian ;  consequently,  in  this  case, 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  would  c6incide  with  that  passing  through  £o*, 
ER'j  in  which  the  aberration  takes  place,  and,  accordingly,  as  it  has 

been 

LL 
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aberration  in  right  ascension.  In  other  positions  of  the  Earth, 
the  aberration  of  y  Draconia,  as  well  as  the  aberrations  of  other 
stars,  will,  generally  speakings  be  partly  in  right  ascension,  and 
partly  in  declination.  Those  must  be,  it  is  evident,  particular 
positions  of  the  Earth  (to  be  determined  by  calculations)  in  which 
the  aberration  of  a  star  shall  take  place  entirely  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  or  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  above  preliminary  illustrations  of 
the  inequality  of  aberration,  we  will  enter  into  the  investigations  of 
the  formula,  by  which,  at  any  assigned  time,  the  aberrations  of  a 
particular  star,  whether  they  be  in  latitude  and  longitude,  or  in 
declination  and  right  ascension,  may  be  determined. 

This  process  is  purely  mathematical.  The  ^t  step  is  to 
compute  the  aberration,  such  as  takes  place  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  Earth* s  way  (as  it  may  be  called)  and  the  star. 

This,  however,  is  a  quantity  not  seen  or  noted,  except  in 
particular  cases,  by  Astronomical  instruments.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  reduced,  and  expressed  as  an  error  affecting  the  right 
ascension  and  declination ;  or  the  longitude  and  latitude.  The 
latter  reduction,  or  the  aberration  of  a  star  in  longitude  and 
latitude,  is  of  inferior  importance.  It  is  occasionally  useful  in 
Astronomical  calculations  \  in  those,  for  instance,  which  belong 
to  the  *  occultations  of  stars  by  the  Moon.'  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  aberrations  in  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
important   expressions.      They  enable  us,  at  once,   to  correct 

been  before  shewn  (p.  260.)  the  aberration  would  take  place  wholly  in 
the  meridian.  If,  however,  0  be  to  the  north  of  /F,  E  Q  will  not  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  plane  passing  through 
E  <r,  ERf  instead  of  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  passing 
through  E^,  ER\  will  be  withdrawn  from  it  towards  the  east.  But,  the 
aberration  takes  place  in  such  plane,  and  any  line  representing  its  effect, 
may  be  resolved  into  two  others,  one  perpendicular  to  the  plane  oiSE  <r, 
representing  the  aberration  in  right  ascen^on,  the  other  in  that  plane  and 
representing  the  aberration  in  declination. 

The  aberration  therefore  of  a  star,  not  in  the  solstitial  colure,  which 
passes  the  meridian  at  six  o'clock,  is  not  wholly  in  declination. 
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the  observations  made  with  the  mural  quadrant  and  transit  in- 
strument, and  to  reduce,  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be  reduced, 
on  account  of  aberration,  a  star's  apparent  to  its  mean  place. 

Getierai  Expression  for  Aberration. 

Let  S  be  the  Sun,  E  the  Earth ;  Efg  its  orbit ;  ZTt  that 
orbit  extended  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  in  which  the  signs  are  sup- 
posed to  lie ;   ET  a  tangent  to  the  Earth's  orbit  at  £ ;   0  the 
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place  of  S  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  or  in  the  ecliptic  as  seen  from 
E  the  Earth ;  ^  the  place  of  E  the  Earth  in  the  ecliptic,  as  seen 
firom  the  Sun  S ;  cr  a  fixed  star ;  cr  T  the  arc  of  a  circle,  (of  which 
the  centre  is  E)  passing  through  cr  and  T:  then,  by  what  has 
preceded,  the  aberration  of  a  star  a  takes  place  in  a  plane  <r  ET, 
passing  through  <rE  and  JET;  and,  the  Earth  moving  according 
to  the  order  Efg,  and  towards  T,  the  aberration  may  be  repre- 
sented by  cEa^. 

The  circle  o-  T,  in  the  Figure,  is  not  a  great  circle  ;  it  would 
be  one,  if  E  coincided  with  S.  Now  this  latter  condition  may 
be  conceived  to  take  place :  for,  the  annual  parallax  of  the 
Earth's  orbit  is  insensible ;  in  other  words,  the  radius  SE  of  its 
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orbit,  with  regard  to  SZj  or  ST,  (the  radius  of  the  imaginaiy 
concave  in  which  the  stars  are  conceived  to  be  placed)  may»  by 
reason  of  its  smallness,  be  neglected* 

If  E  then  be  considered  as  coincident  with  S,  the  arc  0*7 
measures  the  angle  <rET:  hence,  since  * 

sin.  <rE(/  :  sin.  cET  ::  velocity  of  the  Earth  :  velocity  of  light; 

and,  since  the  velocities  of  the  Earth  and  of  light  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  constant ; 

sin.  <tE(/,  or  <rEa'  {trEa'  being  very  small)  ocsin.  crT, 

or,  the  aberration  ocgin.  crT:  consequently,  the  aberration  is  the 
greatest,  when  sin.  trT  is^  that  is,  when  <rT  equals  a  quadrant, 
or  when  cr  is  in  ir  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

By  observation^  the  greatest  effect  of  aberration  is  about  Wl'StA. 
Hence,  generally. 

The  aberration  s  ^o'^^5  sin.  crT. 

The  Earth's  orbit  being  nearly  circular,  SE  is  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  ETi  and  07  is  a  quadrant,  or  T  is  QO''  degrees 
before  the  Earth's  place  seen  from  the  Sun :  and  if,  y  represents 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  longitude  of  T  is  ^T\  and  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  Sun,  which,  by  a  spectator  on  the  Earth's  surface, 
is  referred  to  © ,  is  t  ©  =  T  r+9(f . 

We  have  now  obtained  what  may  be  called  a  general  expres- 
sion for  the  aberration :  an  expression  for  the  aberration  which 
takes  place  in  the  circle  erT,  and  which,  except  in  particular 
cases,  does  not  affect,  with  its  whole  quantity,  the  observations 
of  right  ascension  and  declination.  The  resolved  parts,  therefore, 
of  the  general  effect  of  aberration  become  the  proper  objects  of 
enquiry :  and,  with  the  view  of  investigating,  most  conveniently, 
such  resolved  parts,  we  shall  first  determine  those  positions  of 
the  point  T  (see  the  Figure  of  p.  267,)  in  which  the  resolved 
parts,  the  aberrations  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  &c.  are 
nothing. 


*  In  Fig.  p.  252, 

sin.  c<f  :  sin.  ^ce  (s sin. /ec,  nearly,)  ::  ce  :  fe, 
or  sin.  stv  :  sin.  tec  ::  vei.  Q  :  velocity  of  light. 
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General  Construction  for  the  Poifit  T,  when  any  resolved  part 

of  the  Aberration  is' equal  to  nothing. 

Let,  as  before,  a  be  the  star,  ir  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  CTL, 
P  the  pole  of  the  equator,  JSQ,  and  o*  T  the  arc  of  the  circle,  in 
the*  plane  of  which|  aberration  takes  place^  Then,  if  crT  co<« 
incide  with  irZ,  or  with  Pa,  there  is,  respectively,  no  aberration 
perpendicular  to  9r2^,  or  none  perpendicular  to  Pa :  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  aberration  in  longitude^  or  none  in  right  ascension. 
If  or  T  be  perpendicular  to  ^r  2^  or  to  Pa,  there  is  no  aberration 
in  the  plane  of  vZ,  or  none  in  that  of  Pa;  in  other  words, 
there  is  either  no  aberration  in  latitude,  or  none  in  declination. 
And  the  determination,  on  these  principles,  of  the  several  posi- 
tions of  the  point  T  when  the  respective  aberrations  are  equal 
to  nothing,  is  preparatory  to  the  investigation  of  the  formulae  Ant 
expound,  generally,  the  laws  of  the  aberration. 

Investigation  of  the  Position  of  the  Point  T,  when  the  Aberration 
in  North  Polar  Distance  is  equal  to  0.       r    ^  .. 


r 


Draw  aD^  perpendicular  to  Po*  a  at  the  point  o*:  then  D^ 
is  the  place  of  T  when  the  aberration  in  declination,  or  in  north 
polar  distance,  is  equal  to.O.  In  the  present  Figure,  the  star  is 
in  the  second  quadrant,  and  the  angle  D^trZ  is  greater  than  9(f ; 


consequently,  D^Z  is  greater  than  90^.     If,  therefore,  D^d^  be 
taken  equal  to  a  quadrant,  c/q  i^  between  Z  and  D^ .    In  order  to 


/  .•  /  -. 


"  *■ 


<       >t^ (U  »*       i' 
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compute  Do^  and  d^^Z,  we  have>   9ince  the  spherical  triangle 
H^cZiA  right-angled  at  Z^ 

1  X  sin*  aZ  s  cot.  Dq<tZ  .  tan.  DqZ 

=  cot.(90*  +  P) .  tan.  (90"  +d^Z), 
P  being  the  angle  of  position.  Pair, 

Hence,  by  Trigonometry^  pp.  10,  35. 

tan.  P 


•  tan.  Jo^(=  -cot.  Df.Z)  =  - 


sin.  star's  latitude 


.  . . .  (1). 


From  which  expression  the  positioos  of  the  points  Jo,  Do  niay 
be  determined. 

If  we  place  the  star  in  any  one  of  the  three  other  quadrants  we 
shall  obtain  the  same  expression  for  tan.  d^  Z, 

Formula  for  the  Aberration  (A)  in  North  Polar  Distance. 

Draw  (/it  perpendicular  to  Per  a,  and  an  expresses  the  aber- 
ration (A)  in  north  polar  distance :  in  order  to  compute  it,  we 
have,  supposing  aa'  •=>  90"SL5  .  sin.  o-T,  (see  p.  268^) 

an^aa^ •  cos. naa'^=^  9Xf.9,5 . sin. a T . cos. naa^ 

=  20".25  .  sin.  <r  T .  sin.  Do<r  T     , 

=  20''.25  .sin.  DoT.sin.  TD^{Trig.  p.  141.) 

But,  since  DoaZ  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  we  have  by 
Naper's  rule, 

1  X  COS.  D^a  Z  =s  sin.  TDoo* .  cos.  DoZ, 
and,   consequently,   Ix      sm.  P      as  sin.  TDqCT. sin.  do 2- 

Hence,  substituting  in  the  above  value  of  an,  we  have 


A  (  =  <rn)   =  20^.25 .  sin.  DoT  X  -: 


sin.  P 


sin.  d^Z 


During  a  short  period  (a  year,   for  instance,)  P,  and  the 
pomts  d;  Z,  may  be  considered  to  be  constant ;  DqT,  therefore. 


*■  Bradley's  Rule  :  see  FkiL  Trans,  No.  406,  p.  650  :  see  also  Mem^ 
dt  VAcad.  1732,  p.  213  :  Clairaut :  also  T.  Simpson  s  Essays,  p.  l6. 
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18  the  only  quantity,  in  the  «bove  value  of  A,  that  is  variable ;  and 
A  is  the  greatest,  when  sin.  Do  7=  1,  or  when  DoTsQO^  Let 
M  be  that  greatest  value  of  A :  then 

•mm-  n  Sm.     JP 

U  =  ao".«5.-: — T^ (2), 

sin.  d^Z 

and  •A  =  3f  .siii.  Ti^T (3). 

Hence^  in  order  to  compute  the  aberration  for  any  assigned 
time»  we  must  compute  from  (1)  the  position  of  d^:  secondly, 
the  value  of  Af  from  (£X  and  diirdly,  A  from  (d)»  in  which  ex- 
pression the  position  of  JD^  being  determined,  and  that  of  T,  from 
the  assigned  time,  DoT  will  be  known. 

We  will  shew  how  D^T  may.  be  more  conveniently  expressed. 
Let  0 ,  0,  represent,  respectively,  the  longitudes  of  the  .Sun 
and  Earth,  then 

Do  r  =  long.  Do  -  long.  T 

=  long.  * +D^,2;-9(f  -  © 
=  long.  *  +Do2:+9(y  -  0; 
.-.  A  =  Af.cos.  Qong.  *  +  D^Z-^  0), 
.  and,  if  we  make  long.  4z  -^  D^Z  =:  Nf, 

A  =  Jf  COS.  (N  -   0 ),  or,  =  Jtf.'cos.  (0  —  N). 

The  only  variable  quantity  in  the '  above  expression  of  the 
aberration  of  the  same  star  is  0  ,  the  Sun's  longitude.    We  shall 


•  See  Bradley,  PhiL  Traru.  No.  406,  p.  650 :  Clairaut,  Mem.  de 
VAcad.  1737,  p.  213:  T.  Simpson's  Essays,  p.  l6.  Do,  in  the  above 
construction,  is  the  node  of  a  great  circle  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the 
circle  of  declination  at  the  place  of  the  star.  The  maximum  of  aberration 
happens,  therefore,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  above-mentioned,  or  in  the 
opposite,  node.  For,  D.Tsz  9CP ;  therefore  D  0  (see  the  Fig,  of  p.  267,) 
_^Oo^9O^^18O»s00.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  Delambre,  by 
a  different  way,  has  arrived  at  in  Tom.  III.  p.  120.  of  his  Astronomy. 

t  In  the  first  and  fourth  quadrants  DqZ  =  90^  -^  d^Z. 
In  the  second  and  third D^Z  s  90  +  doZ. 


«T8 

again  advert  to  thia  circmiMtaiice,  as  it  affords  tbe  means  of 
easily  expressing  in  Tables  the  results  of  the  preceding  formulae. 

Investigation  of  the  Position  of  the  Point  T,  when  the  Aberration 

in  Righl  Ascension  is  equal  to  0. 

If  0- T  coincide  with  Pa,  A^  is  the  corresponding  position  of 


the  point  T:  and,  if  we  make  ^^a^^QOP,  a^  will  be  the  corres- 
ponding position  of  the  Earth. 

Now  we  have»  bj  Naper's  rule» 

1  X  sin.  o-^^^tan.  A^Z.Qot.  P  (siace  P=  Z  ZaA^^ 

.    ^       sin.  (TA 

^  ^  cot.  P 

or  cot.  A^Z  s=  -: — . ,    .  ^ (4). 

sm.  ^  s  lat. 

Fommiafor  the  Aberration  in  Right  Ascension^ 

Draw  an  perpendicularly  to  PaJ^  ;  the  aberration  in  right 
ascension  (a)  is  measured  by  the  angle  nPa^ :  and 

na^  crc/.sin.  n<r<r' 


a  = 


sin.  P<r        sin.*'sN.P.D.' 
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but  <r<r'  =  20".25  .  sin.  cr  T,  and  sin.  tr  T.  sin.  nc<r'  =  sin.  A^  1\ 
«in.  TJ^tr-y  and  by  Naper, 

1  X  COS.  ZtrA^t  or,  1  X  cos.  Psscos.  A^Z^sm.  ZJ^<t 

=  COS.  A^  Z  •  sin.  TJ^tr^ 

Hence,  by  substitution, 

COS.  P 


tf  =  20".25  .  sin.  il.  T.  - 


•  *  '  sin.  *'s  N.  P.  D  .  COS.  A^Z  \ 


in  which  expression^  since,  under  the  circumstances  before  stateo, 
(see  p.  270,),  AJF  is  the  sole  variable  quantity,  a  must  become 
n  maxirattm  (th)  when  sin.  AJT  s  i,  or  ii«T  as  90^,  or  270^ ; 
accordingly, 

u  ^  COS.  P  ..V 

sin.  *  s  N.  P.  D.  cos.  A^  Z 
and   *  a  s  m  .  sin.  A^T  •••« «. (6). 

This  last  expression  admits  of  remarks  and  a  transfonaatioa 
like  those  made  oa  the  expression  (3),  thus, 

^o^^long.  r-long.  A,; 
but  long,  r  =  0    —  90^, 
and  long.  ^9:=  long.  ^  ±,  A^Z^ 

the  upper  sign  to  be  used  in  the  second  and  third  quadrant,  die 
lower  in  the  first  and  fourth.  But  in  the  second  and  third  quad* 
rants, 

*  The  preceding  method  of  dedudng  the  expressions  for  the  aberra- 
fations  in  nerth  polar  distance  and  right  ascension,  very  nearly  resembles 
a  method  given  by  Lidande  at  pp.  199«  &c.  torn.  IH.  Astronomy^  Ed.  2d. 
His  formulae,  too,  are  similar ;  instead  of  (5)  his  expression  is 

COS.  23°  28' 


m  =  20''.25 . 


COS.  dec.  COS.  dec.  A^ ' 


...  COS.  P  COS.  23*  28 

which,  since   7—-  =  — »—; r- : 

COS.  Aq  Z       cos.  dec.  A^ 

is  the  same,  ia  aubstance,  as  (5).* 

MM 
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A„Z=sW  -  a„Z. 
in  first  and  fourth ....  =  a,  Z —  90** ; 

.".  A^Tss  ©  +  a^Z—  long.  *, 

and 

a=      m .8111.(0  -^a^Z  -  long.  *  —  180P) 
=  —  m-sin.  (0  +a^Z  —  long.  *) 
=  — m  .  sin.  (0  — n), 

if  we  make  n  =  long.  :tc  —  a^Z, 

In  order  then  to  compute  the  aberration  (a)  in  right  ascension, 
we  must,  as  in  the  former  case^  (see  p.  271.)  previously  compute 
the  position  of  the  point  a^,  and  the  maximum  (m).  But  then 
these  two  values  being  computed,  the  aberration  for  any  time  in 
the  year  may  be  found  by  a  simple  process. 

The  subject  is  not  without  its  intricacy :  we  will  endeavour 
to  unfold  it  by  the  aid  of  instances.  The  stars  selected  for  illus- 
tration will  be  y  Pegasi,  a  Arietis^  Polaris,  tf  Ursse  majoris, 
y  Draconis,  and  a  Aquarii ;  and  the  first  steps  will  be  made  in 
computing  the  maxima  of  aberration,  and  the  positions  of  the 
points  D^  and  A^ 


m 


*  In  the  Examples  that  succeed,  we  have  not  been  solicitous  to  reduce 
the  longitudes,  latitudes,  and  angles  of  position  to  the  same  epoch, 
because  there  may  be  considerable  variations  in  the  values  of  those  quan- 
tities, without  any  changes,  or,  at  most,  with  very  slight  ones,  in  the 
resulting  values  of  M,  m,  N^  and  n.  Polaris  is  the  only  star  in  which  it 
is  necessary  that  the  epoch  appertaining  to  the  values  of  the  longitudes^ 
latitudes,  &c.  should  not  be  more  than  ten  years  distant  from  that  epoch 
at  which  the  values  of  M,  m,  N,  and  n,  are  required. 
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Example  I.     7  Pegasi. 

For  1800,  longitude =  6P  ^  19" 

latitude =  12  35  41 

angle  of  position  .  .  =  24  4   44 

north  polar  distance  =  75  54     4 

which  values  are  taken  from  the  Comtoisance  des  Terns,  for  1804. 

d^Z  computed  (p.  270,)  AqZ  computed  (p.  272,) 

10+  10  + 

log.  tan.  24^  4'  44" 19.65017 log.  cot.  20.34983 

log.  sin.  12  35  41 9-33856 9-33856 

(tan.  d^Z) 10.31161  (cot.  J^Z)  11.01127 

doZ  =  63^  59'  21"                   A^Z^  5^  33'  55" 
.-.  D^Z  =  26    0  39                r.a^Z  =95    33   55 
but  *  long.  =    6  26   19 6    26    19 

.-.  N  =  32   26  58  \  —  n  =  89     7    36 

Secondly, 

M  m 

log.  r 10 

log.  20".25 1.30642 1.30642 

log.  sin.  24""  4'  44"  9.61063. .  log.  cos.  24""  4'  44"  9-96046 

10  91705  *   21.26688(a) 

1<^.  sin.  d^Z 9.95362   log.  8in.75''  54'  4"  9*98671 

(log.  M) 0.96343   log.  COS.  5  SS  55   9.99795 

19.98466  (6) 

M  s  9^19  Oog.  m)   1.28222 

hence  m  =  19^15.  ' 
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Hence,    (see  p.  QfJh) 

AssM.cos.  (0  -]V)=M,co9.  (0  ^S2''26^5S\ 
and  «= — msiD.(0  —  «)=^  wi'Sin.(0  +89    7    36), 

from  which  two  expressions,  the  aberrations  in  right  ascentioo 
and  north  polar  distance  may  be  determined  for  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  first  of  the  two  preceding  expressions  inTolres  the  cosine 
of  the  difference  of  two  arcs  :  the  second  the  sine  of  the  fWJR  of 
two  arcs,  but  negatively  expressed.  If  we  wish  to  express  (and 
it  is  convenient  they  should  be  so  expressed)  both  aberrations  by 
the  positive  sines  of  the  sums  of  two  arcs,  we  must  transform  die 
preceding  formulae  after  the  following  manner : 

M CJ08.  (0  — 3£*  «6' 58")  =  Af  cos.(  0  +57°  33'  9."-  9ff) 

=  Msin.  (0  +«  33  S) 

-Again^ 

-m  »i»»(0  —  «)=— m.«in.(0  +99^  l'  36") 

=  -m.sin.  (0  +ff  +  89°  f  3&'-ff) 
=      m  .  sin.  ( 0  +8'  29"   7'  36"), 

and  if  we  express  the  above  two  formulae  logarithmically,  we 
have 

log.  il=log.  sin.  (0  +  I'  sr  83'    2")+  .96343, 

log.  ii=Ieg.  sm.  (0  +8  29     7   44)  +1.28^22, 

and,  if  we  wish  to  express  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  in 
time^  we  must  subtract  from  1 .28222  (log.  m)  the  log.  15 
(ss  1.17609)  in  which  case,  0.10613  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
maximum* 
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ExAMPlE  II.     o  Arielis. 

* 

For  the  latitude,  longitude,  angle  of  position  of  this  star  in 
1815,  see  pp.  l60,  &c. 

10  +  10  + 

log.  tan.  20"  39'  52^' 19-57653 cot ^.42346 

log.  idn.    9    57   37 9.23796 *••  9^28796 

(tan.  i^o^- 10.33857  (cot.  A^Z)   1 1.18550 

rfoZ  «  65^  «l'  50"              ^pZ  =  3*  43'  56" 
.-.  DoZ  =»  24    36   10             .-.  ajs  =93  43  56 
^\  bog.  ;s  35      4   41 35    4  41 

JV  =  59   42    51  -n  =  58    39  15 

Again, 

M  m 

log.  r .10 

log.  20.e5 1.30642 1.30642 

log,  sin.  9*  57'  37"  9-54764    log.  cos.  20**  39^  52"  9-971 12 

10.85406  21.27754  (a) 

log.  sin.  65** 21' 50"  9-95855  log.  sin.  e?""  25'   l"  9-96535 

(log.  M) 89551  log.  COS.  3   43  56    9-99908 

M  =  7".86  19.96443  (6) 

(log.  m)  J.313I1  (a  — fr) 
m  =  20".56. 
Hence, 

aberration  in  N .  P.  D.  =  7".86  x  cos.  (0-1"  29*"  42'  5l") 
aberration  in  iR  =  -  20".56  sin.  (6  +  1*  28*  39'  15"), 
or,  expressed  by  the  sines  of  the  sums  of  arcs, 

A  =  7".86  .  sin.  ( O  +  1'    O"*  17'    <j") 
a  ==  20".56.siii.(G+7    28   39   15). 


• 
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Example  III.     Polaris,  (see  pp.  167,  175,  178.) 

10+  10  + 

log.  tan.  72®  59'  SQ".  . . .  20.51450.  .  • .  log.  cot.  =  19.48549 

log.  sin.  66     4  42 9-96099  ......<  rK.  -    9-96099 

(log.  tm.d^Z) 10.55351     (log.  cot.  JJZ)  9.5245a 

rf.Z  =  74°  22'  50"                A^Z=s  71"  3(/    2"  * 
.-.  D,Z=  15   37    10             .•.a,Z=l6l   30     2 
but  *'8  long.  =  85   46    16 85  46  16 

.*•  N.,- =101  23   26  nss— 75  43  46. 

Again, 

M  « 

log.  r 10 

log.  20.25 1.30642 1.S0642 

log.  sin.  72^  59'  39^'  9.98058  log.  cos.  72^  59'  39"  9.46608 

11.28700  20.77250  (a> 

log.  sin.  74^  22'  50"  9-98460   log  sin.    1*^  45'  34"  8.48722 

(log.  Jtf ) 1.30240  log.  cos.  71    30     2    9.50146 

M  =  20^06  17.98868  (5) 

Oog.  m)     2.78382  (a— 6) 
m  =  607".9  =  10'  7^9. 

Hence^ 

il=s20".06.co8.  (G   -]V)=   20''.06.co8.  (0  -3*ll0  23'2e"), 
a^  - 607".9.  sin.  (O -11)=-.  607^9  «in.  (0+2    15  43  46)/ 
or,  as  before^  (see  pp.  276,  277,) 

A  =  20".06.sin.  (O  +11-   18^  36'  34"), 
a  =  607".9 .  sin.  ( 0    +     8    15    43    46). 


« 
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Example  IV.     tf  Ursa  majoris* 

Suppose  the  latitude^  longitude,  and  angle  of  position  of  this 
Btar  (to  b6  computed  by  the  formulae  of  pp«  159,  168>  175)  to  be, 
in  the  year  1725  (the  time  of  Bradley's  Observations)  as  follow  : 

latitude 54°  23'  53" 

longitude 173      3     15 

angle  of  position  (P) 38    37    26 

the  N.  P.  D.  is    39    18      5 

10+  10  + 

log.  tan.  38*  37'  26". . .  19.90253.  .cot.  38*^  37'  26"  20.09746 

log.   sin.  54    23   53.  • .  9.91013 991013 

(log.  tan.  d^Z) 9.99240       (log.  cot.  A^Z)   10.18733 

rfoZ  =    1'  14°  29' 55"                  AZ  =  V    3*    O' 33" 
.-.  DoZ=  4    14   29  bS                   CoZ  «  1  26   59  27 
but  *'s  long.  =8   5   23     3    15 5  23     3    15 

N=10     7  33    10  n  =   3   26     3    48 

U  m 

log.  r 10 

log.  20.25 1.30642 . .  1.30642 

log.  sin.  38""  37'  26"  9-79532  log.  cos.  38''  37'  26"  9.89279 

11.10174  21.19921  (a) 

log.  sin.  44  29  25  9.84565  log.  sin.  56  59  27  9.92354 

(log.  M) 1.25609  log.  sin.  39  18  5  9^80167 

Jtf  =  18";03  19.72521  (6)" 

(log.  m)  1.47400  (a -6) 
m  =  29".78. 

Hence, 

J  =  18".03.cos.  (G  —  10"  7°  33'  lO"), 

or  =  18".03.sin.  (0  +  4  22  26  50), 

<i  —  29".78.sin.(0  —  3  26  3  48),   , 
©r  =  29".78.sin.  (0  +  2   3  56  12). 
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Example  V.     y  Dracoms. 

(See  the  latitude,  longitude,  angle  of  position  of  this  star  for 
1815,  at  pp.  166,  174,  177.) 

10+  10  + 

log.  tan.    2""  56'  53".  •  18.71 180  •  .  log  cot.  Q?  5&  55"  21.28820 

log.  sin.  74  56  51  . .  9-98484 9-98484 

(log.  tan.  rfo-SJ) 8.72696  (log.  cot.  JoZ)  1 1.30336 

d^Z  =  0'3''    3'    9"                 JoZ=(f    2'' 50' 50" 
.-.  Do2=  3    3     3     9                    floZ  =  0    87     9   10 
but  *'s  long.  =  8  25   14   ^ 8    25    14   S6 

N  =  ll  28    17   45  «  ac  5    28     5    26 

M  m 

log.  r«  • .  •  •  •  10 

log.  20.25 1.30642 1.30642 

log.  sin.  2*"  56'  53"  8.71122  log.  cos.  2**  56'  5S"  9-99042 

10.01764  21.30584  (a) 

log.  sin.  3''  3'  9"  "8.72633  log.  cos.  2^  50'  50"  9-99946 

(log.  ilf)... 1.29131  sin.  38  29    5     9.79400 

M  =  19".557  19.79346  (6) 

(log.  m)     1.51238 

m  =  32".5S. 

Hence, 

A  =  19".557  .cos.  (O  —  11"  28^  17'  45"), 
or  =    19".557.sin.(G   +3      1    42    15), 
tf  =  — 32".53.sin.(0   -    5    28     5    26), 
or  =      32".5S .  siq.  (0+0     1    54   34). 
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Example  VI.    a  Jquani, 
The  Latitude  8ic.  of  this  Star  for  the  year  1800  are  as  follow : 

latitude OP  10^  4l'  34'', 

longitude 11  0  35    45, 

(P)  angle  of  position  .  • .  .    0  20  17     48, 

N.  P.  D 0  91  ^6    58. 

do  Z                                            ^Q  Z 
10+                                                                       10  + 
log.  tan.  20°  17'  48". .  19.56802.  .  log.  cot  2tf*  17^48"  20.43198 
log.  sin.  10   41  34  .  .    9.26777. 9-26777 

(log.  tun.  d^Z) 10.30025  (log.  cot.  AqZ)  11.16421 

doZ  =3   2f    3*"  23'  37"                  AoZ  =  (/  3"^  55'  50" 
.•.  D^Z  =  0  26    36    23                    OqZ  ^    S   S   55  50 
but  *'s  long.  =11      0   33    45 11    0  33  45 

.'.   N=ll   27    10      8  ff  =  7  26   37   55 

M  m 

log.  r 10 

log.  20".25 1.30642 1.30642 

log.  sin.  20"  17' 48"  9-54018  log.  cos.  20°  17' 48"  9-97216 

10.84660  21.27858  (a) 

log.  sin.  63**  23' 37"  9.95137  log.  cos.  3*  55' 50"  9-99897 

(log.  M) 0.89523  log.  COS.  1  f6  58  9-99989 

19.99886  (i) 
M  =  7".856      (log.  m)     1 .27972  (a  -  b) 

m  =  19".04. 

Hence, 

J   =    7"-856 . COS.  (  O  —  1 1*  27*  lO'  8"), 
or,  =    7".856 .  sin.  ( O  +  3  2  49  52),  - 

«  =  -  19".04  .  sin.  (O  -  7  26  37  55), 
or,  =   19".04.Mn.  (G  +  10  3  22  5). 

NN 
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From  these  expressions  *  A  and  a  may  be  deduced,  for  any 
assigned  time,  by  one  operation.  The  assigned  time  gives  0 , 
the  Sun's  longitude:  and  we  may  deduce  A  and  a,  either  by 
multiplying  the  coefficients,  that  express  the  maxima  of  aberra- 
tion, into  the  natural  sines  of  the  sums  of  the  arcs,  or  by  a  loga- 
rithmic process :  for  instance,  suppose  the  aberrations  of 
y  Draconis  were  required  for  December  3 ; 

By  the  Nautical  Almanack,  O . .  =  8*  10°  34' 

arc  to  be  added  (see  p.  £80.)   =3      1    42  (negP.  the  seconds) 

11    12    16 

natural  sine  of  11*   12°   iS' =s   -  .3045; 

.-.  ^  =  19^55  X    -  .3045  =   -  5''.95, 

a  quantity,  with  its  affixed  sign,  to  be  added  to  the  mean  north 
polar  distance  in  order  to  obtain  the  apparent  north  polar 
distance. 

Again,  to  find,  by  the  logarithmic  process,  the  aberration  of 
fl  Ursae  majoris  on  the  same  day^ 

O =8'  10°  34' 

arc  to  be  added  (see  p.  279.)  =4  22    27 

13    3      1  •  •  •  .  log.  sin.  =9-73630 

log.  Jlf=:  1.25609 
(10  +  log.)/i  10.99239 

.*•  il  =  9''«82  to  be  added  to  the  mean  north  polar  distance  in 
order  to  obtain  the  ipparent  north  polar  distance. 


*  These  values  of  ^,  a,  are  to  be  added,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
to  the  mean  north  polar  distances  and  mean  right  ascensions,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  apparent.  If  we  wish  for  expressions  still  additive^  and  for  the 
reverse  operation,  we  must  increase,  or  diminish,  according  to  the  case, 
the  arcs,  which  are  the  argumentSy  by  6* :  thus  in  the  last  case, 

A'  =  7^856 .  sin.  (0  +  9»  2"*  49'  52"), 
a'  =  19".04  .  sin.  (0  +  4   3   22    5) 

A'y  and  a',  being  quantities  to  be  added  to  the  apparent  in  order  to  obtain 
the  mean  north  polar  distances  and  right  ascension. 
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With  equal  facility  and  brevity  may  the  aberrations  of  other 
stars  be  deduced  for  any.  assigned  period  :  but  still  more  conve- 
niently by  means  of  a  Table :  the  columns  of  which  should 
contain  log.  M,  log.  m,  N,  n,  or,  the  sines  of  the  sums  of  arcs 
being  used,  quantities  {N',  n')  analogous  to  N,  n.  We  will  shew 
a  specimen  of  such  a  Table  by  means  of  the  results  we  have 
already  obtained. 


Stan. 

IjQg.  M* 

N' 

Log.  m. 

n' 

7  Pegasi 

a  Arietis.  .  •  •  « • 

Polaris 

fl  Urss  majoris  • 
7  Draconis.' .  .  . 
a  Aquarii 

.96343 

.89551 

1.30240* 

1.25609 

1.29131 

.89523 

V  27?  33' 
1     0    17 

11  IB  36 
4  22  27 
3  1  42 
3      2    50 

1 .28222 

1,31311 

2.78382 

1.47400 

1.51238 

1.27972 

8*29^    / 

7  28   39 

8  15   44 
2    3   56 
0     1    54 

10    3    22 

With  such  a  Table  .the  two  rules  for  finding  the  aberration  in 
north  polar  distance  and  right  ascension  would  be 

log.  A  =5  log.  sin.  (0  +N')  +  log.  My 
log.  a  =  log.  sin.  (0    +  n')  +  log.  m. 

In  computing  M^  N',  8cc.  we  have  used  different  periods : 
th^t  of  1815,  for  y  Pegasi;  of  1725  for  tf  (Jrsee  majoris,  &c. 
In  a  Table  properly  constructed,  the  numbers  ought  to  be  com- 
puted for  the  same  epoch.  Still,  the  present  Table  will  give^  if 
we  exclude  Polaris,  results  nearly  true  :  for,  although  the  angles  of 
position  and  the  longitudes  of  stars,  or,  to  go  farther,  the  right 
ascensions  and  declinations  of  stars  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  are  continually  varying,  yet  they  may  considerably  vary 
without  much  affecting  the  values  of  the  aberrations  in  right  as- 
cension and  north  polar  distance.  Thus,  of  the  last  star  in  the 
above  Tables,  a  change  of  1^  in  its  right  ascension  will  not  pro- 
duce a  change  exceeding  0'^34  in  its  aberration  in  right  ascension. 
A  special  Table  then  of  aberrations  will  last  50  or  60  years^  for 
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stars  that  have  not  great  decimations.  A  Table  for  Polaris  will 
require  to  be  renewed  every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  resulting 
values  of  A  and  a  are  to  be  added  to  the  mean  north  polar  dis- 
tances, and  mean  right  ascensions,  respectively,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  apparent  north  polar  distances  and  right  ascensions. 

In  the  Volume  of  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1812,  &c* 
there  is  inserted,  at  p.  250,  a  Table  for  ninety-six  stars,  similar  to 
the  preceding  one.  It  is  founded,  however,  upon  lltkejirst  of  the 
formulae  which  have  been  investigated  for  expressing  the  aber- 
rations in  north  polar  distance :  upon  this 

A  =  JIf  .COS.  (O  —  N)j 

and  since  the  Table  is  to  be  used  for  reducing  apparent  north 
polar  distances  to  mean,  it  gives  results  with  signs  different  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  Table  of  p.  283.  The  two  Tables, 
however,  are  essentially  the  same  *.  , 

In  the  precept,  (see  p.  282|)  for  using  the  Table  we  are 
directed  to  take  O ,  the  Sun's  longitude,  from  the  Nautical 
Almanack.  This  part  of  the  rule,  however,  stands  in  need  of 
some  modification:  for,  if  we  look  (see  pp.  269>  &c.)  to  thq  inves- 
gation  of  the  formulae,  it  is,  clearly,  a  condition  of  such  investi- 
gation that  the  Sun's  longitude  should  be  that,  which  it  ought  to 
be,  at  the  time  of  the  star's  passage  over  the  meridian  f.  The 
Sun's  longitude,  therefore,  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanack  is 
not  truly  expressed,  except  (which  is  a  particular  case)  the  Sun 


*  The  Tables  may  be  deduced,  the  one  from  the  other.  For,  in  the 
Tables  for  the  aberrations  in  north  polar  distance,  the  sum  of  the  respective 
numbers  (such  as  N',  N)  always  equals  9*  or  2 1*.  Thus,  if  the  numbers 
under  the  column  N\  in  a  Table  so  constructed,  should  be  for  the  stars, 

a  Cassiopese,  a  Ceti,  a  Persei,  a  Coronae  Bor.  a  Herculis,  respectively, 

0«   iO^  38' ^  r  8»   29""   22' 

11        4    20  >  the  Greenwich  Table  I,  <   9     25     34 
3     22      4|wouldbe, i^       7     56 

3       5    36  J  V  5     24     24 

t  The  observations  of  right  ascension  and  north   polar  distance  are 
supposed  to  be  made  on  the  meridian. 
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and  star  are  on  the  meridian  together :  for  instance,  the  right 
ascension  of  ij  Ursee  majoris  is  13^  40°^  T,  and  on  June  20>  1812, 
the  Sun's  right  ascension  was  =  5^  55"^  14";  consequently,  tlie 
star  was  on  the  meridian  about  7^  45°*  after  noon,  at  which 
latter  time,  the  Sun's  longitude^  by  the  Nautical  Almanack,  was 
2"  £8^  54'  S^!' :  this  longitude,  therefore,  must  be  increased  (if 
59   be  the.  Sun's  increase  of  longitude  in  twenty-four  hours)  by 

7**  45" 

—J —  X  59',  or,  by  about  19'  24".     This  quantity,  then,  in 

the  above  instance,  and  like  proportional  quantities,  in  other 
instances,  must,  in  forming  the  arguments  ( 0  +  N%  8cc.  be 
added,  as  corrections  to  the  Sun's  longitude.  A  Table,  in  the 
Greenwich  Observations,  immediately  following  that  we  have 
already  noticed,  contains,  for  each  star,  the  correction  due  to  it 
for  every  tenth  day  of  the  year. 

The  labour  of  an  Astronomer,  in  redifcing  his  observations, 
is  so  great,  that  the  construction  of  convenient  Tables  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  The  Tables,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, hold  a  middle  place  between  special  and  general  Tables. 
Special  Tables  express,  in  numbers^  the  aberrations  of  certain 
stars  for  every  tenth  day,  or  for  every  ten  degrees  of  the  Sun's 
longitude.  Such  Tables  are  the  most  convenient  and  the  most 
sure  in  practice.  They  have,  over  other  Tables^  that  kind  of 
advantage  which  Taylor's  Logarithms  have  over  Sherwin's. 
But  they  are  inconvenient  from  die  largeness  of  their  Volume  *. 
General  Tables  of  aberration  are^  indeed,  small  in  size,  but 
cannot  be  used  without  considerable  computation.  Besides  the 
labour  of  using  them  there  are  the  chances  (which  are  excluded 
from  Special  Tables)  of  mistakes.  From  the  right  ascension, 
and  declination  of  the  star  and  the  day  we  may  deduce  from  these 
Tables  the  star's  aberration ;  but  not  without  six  or  seven  small 
processes  of  computation. 

I 

*  M.  Zarh  has,  in  his  Tabulse  Speciales  Aberrationis  et  Nutationis : 
Gotba,  1S06,  given  the  aberrations  of  six  hundred  zodiacal  stars. 
These  are  contained  in  two  thick  Volumes.  Their  learned  Author 
remarks  that  like  Tables,  for  Piazzi's  Catalogue  of  nine  thousand  stars, 
would  require  fourteen  octavo  Volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each. 
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By  the  Table  which  has  been  described  :and  constructed^  we 
arrive,  with  little  risk  of  a  mistake,  at  the  result  after  twice  using 
the  Trigonometrical  and  Logarithmic  Tables  :  once  to  take  <mt 
a  logarithmic  sine :  again,  to  take  out  the  number  coresponding 
to  a  resulting  logarithm.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better  to  shew 
the  convenience  of  the  Table  by  one  or  two  illustrations. 

Example  T. 

Required  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  north  polar 
distance  of  Polaris*  on  July  23,  1800. 

A 
O  =  4'  0' 
N  =  11  18 


36 


15  19   3, 


997554 
1.30240 


/.  A  — 


sm.  = 

log.  M  z   

(10  +  log.uf)  =  11.27794  ' 
18". 96 


n  = 


4-  CP   27' 
8  15  44 


12  16  11 


m  = 


sm.  =  9.44515 

log.  m  =   2.78382 

(10+log.  w)  12.22897 

169".42  =  2'  49".42. 


*  It. was  mentioned  in  page  283,  that  Tables  of  Aberration  will 
serve,  during  fifty  years,  for  stars,  the  polar  distabces  of  which  are  not 
very  small.  But  Polaris,  the  north  polar  distance  of  which  is  less  than 
2^,  requires  to  have  a  new  Table  of  aberration  constructed  for  it  every  ten 
years.  /?  Ursse  minoris  is  in  a  like  predicament.  We  subjoin  what,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Zach,  would  be  the  numbers  and  logarithms  of  maxima  for 
Polaris  for  the  years  1790,  1800,  1810,  1820. 


Log.  JIf 

N' 

Loc.  m 
in  time. 

n' 

1790 

1.3035 

!!•  19°  7' 

1.5945 

8«  16^*  18' 

1800 

1.3034 

11  18  39 

1.6081 

8  15  46 

1810 

1 .3033 

11  18   9 

1.6215 

8  15  14 

1820. 

1 .3032 

11  17    33 

1.6361 

8  14  35 
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Example  II. 

Required  the  aberration  in  north  polar  distance  of  19  Urstt 

majoris  on  Feb.  20th  :  and  its  aberration  in  right  ascension  on 
Dec.  3,    1726. 

Feb.  20th,  0   =  11*     I®    6' 
(see  p.  284,)  correct".    0     0   40 

11      1    46 
N' 4    22    27 


15    24  13 sm.  =  9.95999 

log.  M  =  1.25609 

(10  +  log.jl)    11.21608 

.'.  A  =  ie".44. 

•  ^gain, 

a 

Dec.  3,    G   =  8*  1  r  so' 
n'  «  2     3   56 

10    15   26 sin.  =  9.84617 

log.  m  =  1.47400 

(10  +  log.  a)  11.32017 
a  =   -  20".9. 

Example  III. 

Required  the  aberrations  in  north  polar  distance  of  a  Arietis 
on  Feb.  I6,  and  May  22,  1812. 

Feb.  16,    0    =  10*  26"  44' 
<see  p.  284,)  corr.  =    009 

10   26  53 
N* c...     I     0    17 


11    27    10..  sin.  =  8.69400 
log.  ilf=  0.89551 


9.58951  .-.ils -.388. 
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Again, 

May  22,   O   =  «•  l"^  lO' 
correction       =  0    0    55 


2    2      5 
N' 1    0     7 


3    2   12 sin.  =:  9.99968 

log.  M  =  0.89551 

(lO  +  log.  ^  10.89519 
.\  A=  +  7".85. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  M^ith  the  mathematical  pro- 
cesses that  belong  to  this  subject,  we  will  illustrate  the  foimulae 
already  obtained,  and  shew  how  completely  they  explain  the  phe- 
nomena observed  by  Bradley. 

By  p., 280,  it  appears 

the  aberr".  in  N.  P,  D.  of  7  Draconis  =  19".55  sin.  (  O  +  3*  1*^  42"). 

The  aberration,  therefore,  is  a  maximum,  equal  to  19".55, 
and  negative,  when  0+3*  1®  42^  is  equal  to  9*^  and  also  a  max- 
imum, equal  to  ]9'*-55,  and  positive,  when 

G  +  3'    r  42^  is  equal  to   15*; 

that  is,  the  star  is,  from  the  effect  of  aberration, 

most  northerly,  when  O  =  5*  28**   18', 
most  southerly,  when  O    =  1 1    28     18. 

The  Sun  has  the  former  longitude  about  Sept.  22,  the  latter 
about  March  19. 

Now  Bradley  says  (PAi7.  Irans.  No.  406.  p.  640.)  'About 
the  beginning  of  March  (Old  Stile)  the  star  was  found  to  be 
more  southerly  than  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation.  It  now, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  its  utmost  limit  southward.* 

Again,  the  aberration  in  north  polar  distance,  will  be  nothing, 

either  when O    -f-  3'   1*  42'  =     ff, 

or,  when,  • » « 0+3     1     42   =s   12  ; 
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that  is,  either  on  June  20th^  when  0    s=  fiT  28"*  18' 
or,  on  Dec.  20th,  when O   =a  8    28   18. 

Now  Bradley  says  (PhiL  Trans.  No.  406.  p.  639.)  'on  the 
5th,  11th  and  12th,  there  appeared  no  material  alteration  in  the 
place  of  the  star.'  Which  agrees  with  our  results,  since 
Bradley's  dates  are  according  to  the  Old  Stile,  Again,  we  read 
(p.  640.)  '  about  the  beginning  of  June  (Old  Stile)  it  (the  star 
y  Draconis)  passed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  zenith  as  it 
had  done  in  December.' 

The  formula  belonging  to  ff  Ursae  Majoris  furnishes  us  with 
like  illustrations.      We  have  (see  p.  2790 

il  in  N.  P.  D.  =  18''.03  .  sin.  (0+4'  22*  27') 

(expressing  the  argument*  in  the  nearest  minutes),  conse- 
quently, ^  is  a  maximum,  equal  to  18''.03,  and  negative,  when 
0+4'  22°  27'  =  9' :  it  is,  also,  a  maximum,  equal  to  18''.03^ 
but  positive,  when  0+4'  22"^  27'  =  15' ;  the  first  case 
happens  when 0   =  4'  7''  33',  about* July  31, 

the  latter,  when 0    =:  10  7    33,  about  Jan.  27. 

On  this  latter  day,  then^  the  star  is  most  remote  from  the 
north  pole,  or  farthest  south :  and  Bradley  says  (p.  658.)  '  it 
was  farthest  south  about  the  17th  of  January,'  the  reckoning 
being  according  to  the  Old  Stile. 

There  are  several  other  inferences  to  be  easily  drawn  from  the 
formulas  of  aberration ;  for  instance,  the  aberration  of  ^z  Draconis 
in  north  polar  distance  is  a  maximum,  either  when 

0=5'  28®   18',  or,   =  11'  28''    18'. 

Now,  (see  p.  280,) 

the  aberration  (a)  in  A  =  32".53 .  sin.  ( 0  +  T  54'  34") 

.-.    =*  32".53 .  sin.  (ff  OP  22'  34"), 
or  =  32".53.8in.(l2    0   22   34); 

♦  The^argument  is  the  arc  (0  +  4»  22®  270- 

O  O' 
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when  A  in  north  polar  distance  is  a  maximum :  but  these  values 
of  a,  although  very  small,  are  not  nothing.  When  the  aberration 
in  north  polar  distance,  therefore^  is  a  maximum,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  is  nothing ;  such 
would  be  the  case,  if  the  star  were  situated  exactly  in  the  sol- 
stitial colure.  But  y  Draconis  is  not  exactly  so  situated.  If 
we  take  ij  Ursae  majoris,  we  shall  find  that  its  aberration  in  right 
ascension^  is  considerable  when  its  aberration  in  north  fiolar 
distance  is  a  maximum ;  for,  when  this  latter  happens  (see 
p.  279,)  0   =  4*    7^  S3' :  at  that  time,  therefore^ 

a  =  29".78 .  sin.  ( G  +  2*  3^  560 
=  29".78 .  sin.  (ff    1 1**  29') 
=  -  29'^78  .  sin.  (1 1*  29')  =  -  5''.93. 

The  time  at  which  any  particular  star  passes  the  meridian, 
when  its  aberration  is  either  a  maximum  or  nothing,  is  also  easily 
determined  from  the  preceding  formulas.  For  instance,  when 
y  Draconis  passes  the  meridian  most  to  the  north,  the  Sun's  lon- 
gitude (see  p.  289,)  is  6*  28"^  18'  (on  Sept.  22) :  its  right  ascen- 
sion, at  that  time  equal  11^  55^.  But  (see  p.  l65,)  the  star's 
right  ascension  :=  17^  50°^ ;  and  the  difference  between  the  right 
ascensions  (17*^  50"—  il''  5ff^),  or  5^  55"^,  is,  nearly,  the  time  at 
which  the  star  passes  the  meridian  after  the  Sun.  The  star  then 
passes  the  meridian,  very  nearly,  at  six  in  the  evening :  it  would 
pass  (when  its  aberration  in  north  polar  distance  is  greatest) 
exactly  were  it  situated  in  the  solstitial  colure. 

We  arrive  at  like  and  consistent  conclusions,  if  we  investigate 
the  aberration  when  y  Draconis  did  pass  at  six  in  the  evening,  or 
at  six  in  the  morning :  suppose  we  take  the  latter  time,  then 

24**  +   l?**  50^*  -   18**  =    G's  jR; 
.-.  O's  JR  =  23**  5(f,  and    O  =  11»  27**   17'; 
consequently,  (see  p.  280^) 

A  =  19".55  .  sin.  (11»  27**  17'  +3'  1^  42') 
=  19".55.sin.  (14  28  59) 
=  19".55.sin.  (  2  28  59), 

ft 

which  is  evidently  less  than  19".55  the  maximum  of  aberration. 
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^gaiD,  when  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  of  tg  Urstt 
majoris  is  a  maximum,  Q  =(/  20*  4f,  or,  6*  26^  4! ;  but,  when 
the  Sun's  longitude  (  0  )  is  (f  9ff  A' 

G'siR =    l^  Ser  44' 

and  since  *'s  M =13    35       0 

the  approximate  time  of  passing  the  meridian  is  «  •    11    58      ID 

or  17  Ursse  majoris^  when  its  aberration  in  right  ascension  is  the 
greatest,  passes  the  meridian  about  two  minutes  before  midnight. 

• 

When  the  same  star  passes  the  meridian  at  six  in  the 
evening, 

IS"'  35"  -   O's  A  =  6^;  nearly, 

and  consequently,    0  's  A  =  6**   25"", 

0  (the  Sun's  longitude)  is  about  3'  5^  48^ ; 

.-.  then  ^=  18".03  (sin.  T  28**   150=  -  18".03  sin.  (1*  28''  150, 

and  a  =  29".78  (sin.  5*  9*"  440  =  29".78  sin.  (20**  I6O. 

« 

There  is,  in  the  preceding  instances,'  abundant  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Bradley's  observation  (p.  644.)  '  I  have  since  dis- 
covered, that  the  maxima  of  these  stars  do  not  happen  exactly 
when  they  come  to  my  instrument  at  those  hours/ 

We  will  continue,  a  little  longer,  the  illustration  and  explana- 
tion of  Bradley's  original  methods. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  coefficient  20'^25  has  been  used 
instead  of  20",  which  is  Bradley's  value.  It  is  the  aberration 
(see  p.  268,)  which  a  star,  situated  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
will  coustantly  have  in  the  plane  of  the  circular  arc  or  T.  But 
Bradley  did  not  determine  its  value  either  by  observations  of  a 
star  in,  or  near  to,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  Had  there  been  a 
large  star  so  situated  it  would  not,  for  other  reasons,  have  suited 
Bradley's  purpose.  It  would  have  been  too  remote  from  the 
zenith  of  his  Observatory,  to  have  been  observed  by  his  2^nith 
Sector,  and  if  it  could  have  been  observed,  its  refractions  would 
have,  in  some  degree,  perplexed  the  deduction  of  results.  The 
stars  that  Bradley  did  observe  were  all  within  a  few  degrees  of  his 
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zenith.  The  greatest  aberrations  in  north  polar  distance  of  such 
stars  were  observed,  and  the  coefficient  (ftl^),  we  are  speaking  of^ 
deduced  in  the  following  manner  : 

Thus,  instead  of  20'^25,  suppose  we  represent  the  coefficient 
of  the  expression  of  p.  177,  271*  by  an  indeterminate  quantity  x, 
then 

,-  sin.  P 

ill  =  X  .  -: — r-r. 

»  "  , 

M  was  determined  by  observation^  d^Z  and  P  (see  pp.  270,)  by 
computation ;  and  thence  x  was  deduced.  Thus,  suppose 
y  Draconis  to  have  been  the  observed  star,  and  the  interval 
between  its  most  northward-  point  of  aberration,  and  it  most 
southward^  to  have  been  39'^ :  then  39^'  is  twice  the  value  of  M\ 

»  ^  sin.  P 

sm.  dJZ 

'  f.  sm.  cL  Z 

and2j:  =  39'.-^ — ^. 

sm.  F 

At  the  time  of  Bradley's  observation,  suppose  (see  p.  177») 
the  values  of  d^Z  and  P  to  have  been  (and  these  were  nearly 
their  values)  3®  52',  3^  44',  respectively  :  then,  computing,  by 
logarithms,  the  value  of  the  above  expression,  we  have 

log.  39" 1.59106 

log.  sin.  3""  52' 8.82888 

10.41994 
log.  sin.  3^  44' 8.81366 

(log.  40.05) 1 .60628 

••.  9.x  =  40".05,  and  x  =  20".025. 

This  was  the  result  from  one  of  Bradley's  stars.  The  other  stars, 
seven  in  number,  gave^  by  similar  computations,  results  a  Htde 
different.  The  following  Table  contains  those  results,  not, 
iildeed,  exactly  those  which  Bradley  obtained^   but  those  which 
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M.  2ach,  on  repeating  Bradley's  computations^  affirms  to  be  the 
true  values. 


Stan. 


y  Draconis  . .  . 

tl  Ursae  majoris. 

a  Cassiopese. .  • 

)3  Draconis  .  •  • 

a  Persei 

r  Persei 

Capella 

35  Camelopard^ 
Hevelii J 


Zenith  Distance, 
ip  1760, 


0**    2' 58^5 


0  57  30.2 
3  44  28.5 

1  0  40.5 

2  29  29.5 
0  17  S.6 
5  44  21.5* 

0  4  11.7 


Distance  from 
Pole  of  Ecliptic. 


15^  3'  0" 

35  36  0 

43  24  0 

14  42  0 

59  54  0 

55  39  0 

69  51  0 

62  56  23 


Values 
of  Jf. 


Values  of 

2«. 


39 
36 
34 


40^378 
40.423 
41.085 


39      40.236 


23 
25 
16 

19 


40.201 

38 .  820 

39 .  658 

38 .  281 


The  mean  of  the  first  five  stars  gives  40^^464  for  the  value 
of  9,x,  and,  consequently,  20^^232  for  the  maximum  of  aberra* 
tion,  or,  as  Bradley  expresses  it  (Phil.  Tram.  No.  406.  p.  654.) 
for  the  radius  *  of  the  little  circle  described  by  a  star  in  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic' 

The  history  of  this  discovery,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  in  Astronomical  science,  resembles  the  histories  of 
many  other  discoveries.  It  was  not  soon  found  out,  nor  im- 
mediately suggested.  Many  fruitless  trials  and  erroneous  con- 
jectures preceded  it.     Bradley  devised  several  hypotheses  for  the 


*  In  the  second  column  the  zenith  distances  of  the  observed  stars  are 
inserted.  The  range  of  Bradley's  Zenith  Sector  was  about  6^^  on  each 
side  of  tbe  zenith.  It  is  obvious  that  stars,  remote  from  the  zenith,  would 
have  been  unfit  for  the  detection  of  so  small  an  inequality  as  tbat  of  the 
aberration.  Tbe  refraction  of  stars,  having  zenith  distances  greater  than 
36°,  would  have  exceeded  the  whole  quantity  of  the  aberration,  and  by 
being  mixed  up  with  it  would  have  rendered  difficult  the  disentangling  of 
the  latter. 
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explanation  of  the  phenomenon  he  had  discovered.  A  Nutation 
of  the  Earth's  axis,  or  an  inclination  of  its  position,  naturally 
suggested  itself,  (see  Phil.  Trans.  No.  406,  p.  641).  In 
September  y  Draconis  was  more  northerly^  that  is,  nearer  to 


the  north  pole,  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  June :  might 
not  then  the  pole  P  have  shifted  its  place  from  P  to  j>  ?  if  it 
had  so  shifted,  then  this  must  happen  :  the  north  polar  distance 
of  a  star  ^,  situated  also  in  the  solstitial  colore,  but  in  an 
opposite  part  of  it,  that  is,  diflfering  from  it  in  its  right  ascension 
by  180^,  would)  instead  of  being  P^,  be  increased  to  p^,  and 
precisely  by  the  quantity  Pp.  Now  what  was  the  feet  ?  The 
north  polar  distance  of  ^,  or  P^,  was- found  to  be  increased,  but 
not  by  the  quantity  Pp,  that,  by  .which  the  north  polar  distance 
of  y  had  been  diminished,  but,  by  about  half  that  quantity. 
This^  therefore,  was  quite  decisive  against  the  hypothesis  of  a 
nutation  of  the  axis,  or  of  a  shifting  of  the  pole  from  P  to  p. 

But^  on  Bradley's  last  hypothesis,  that  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded as  the  true  one,  is  the  phenomenon,  just  mentioned, 
explicable  ?  The  star  ^  was  one  in  the  constellation  of  Camelo- 
pardalus,  with  a  north  polar  distance  equal  to  that  of  7  Draconis; 
its  co-latitude,  therefore  was  equal  to  die  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
-[-north  polar  distance,  that  is,  it  was  about  62%  and  its  latitude 
accordingly,  would  be  28^.  Therefore  since  the  latitude  of 
7  Draconis  (see  p.  57.)  is'74^ :  and  the  maximum  (N)  =  W>'  X  sin. 
star's  latitude :  hence. 
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N(y  Dractms) :  N(^  Camelopardali) ::  sin.  74**  :  sin.  48* 

::  9612  :  4694 
::  2.04,  &c.  :   1, 

which  result  agrees  with  the  observed  phenomenon ;  and  accord- 
ingly,  Bradley's  theory  explains  it. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  subject  of  the  present  Chapter, 
and  for  the  application  of  its  formulae,  there  is,  perhaps,  enough 
already  done.  We  wish,  however,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
certain  formulae  from  which  general  Tables  of  aberration  are  con- 
structed. The  Tables,  of  which  the  construction  has  been 
given  in  the  preceding  pages,  have  been  constructed  by  the 
intervention,  or  aid,  of  certain  angles,  called  Angles  of  Position, 
and  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  stars.  Now  these  quanti- 
ties depend  and  (see  pp.  153,  l68,  &c.)  are,  in  fact,  derived  (the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  given)  from  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  stars.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  simple  or  some  convenient  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  inequalities  of  aberration,  in  terms  of  the  star's 
right  ascension,  declination,  and  of  the  Sun's  longitude.  For, 
catalogues  of  these  latter  quantities  are  easily  resorted  to,  being 
usually  inserted  in  Astronomical  Treatises,  and  in  National 
Ephemerides.  Whereas  catalogues  of  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  stars  and  of  their  angles  of  position  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  ,       . 

We  will  now,  then,  proceed  to  deduce,  from  the  formula  we 
have  already  established,  those  other  formulae  which  it  is,  at  the 
least,  an  object  of  curiosity,  to  enquire  after. 

The  aberration  in  right  ascension  (a)  depends  (see  p.  272,) 
on  these  two  formulae, 

^       cot.  P 
tan.  a^Z  =  -: — --; 

sm.  A 

//  COS.      JT  a  ^       fmm 

a  =  2C/'.25.-: — ^ r-V- sm.  J^T, 

sm.  0  COS.  A^Z 

*  X  is  the  star's  latitude,  let  L  denote  its  longitude,  then 
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attd  consequendy,  sin.  jf^T  =s  sin.  (L  —  O   ^  a^Z), 
and  since  CqZ  =  90^  ±  A^Z,   sin.  a^Z  =  cos.  A^Z^ 

cos    ^L 

.".  a  =  20^25.    .  '  ^  .  {sin/(L—  0  )  cot  a^Z—co\i.  (L  —  0  )} 

sui*  o 

20".25  COS.  P    /  .      _  .  sin,  X 


in.  S 


sin 


(^_            .   sm.  A  ^T '  .\ 

sui.  (i  —  0  ) -r  COS.  (jL  —   0)1 
cot.  r  ^ 

which  latter  is,  in  fact,  Cagnoli's  expression  given  in  p.  44 1^  of 
his  Trigonometry. 

Again,  by  expanding  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  binomial  arc, 

«.      ^^ "^^     fcos.  O  (cos.  X  COS.  P  —  sin.  L  sin.  P  sin.  X)) 
sin.  £   *  V  4  sin.  0  (cos.  X  sin.  P  sin.  X  +  sin.  L .  cos*  P)' 

fis  (by  forms  11  and  10  of  p.  182.) 

20".25 
—  — : — ST  (sin.  0  sin.  Si  +  cos.  0  cos.  Si  .  cos.  /). 
sm.  0 

which  agrees  with  the  first  part  of  Delambre's  expression  given 
at  p.  111.  torn.  III.  of  his  Astronomy.  We  may  express  the 
latter  form  differently,  by  substituting,  instead  of 

COS.  /  ( =  COS.  23^  27'  56") 

its  numerical  value. 

Thus,  20''.25.co8.  /  =  18^575; 

/.  a  ss : — -  (20".25 .  sin.  0   sin.  A+  18''.575  cos.  0  coy.  SC) 

sm.  0 

1_^    f  10".125  cos.  (0  -  jR)-  10".125  COS.  (0    +  SC)\ 

■"        sin.  5*1+  9''.287  cos.  (0  -  jR)  +  9-287  cos.  (0  +  SC^ 

0".838  .  COS.  (0  +A)-19''.412.cos.  (0— jR) 

.'.  a : — 5 , 

sm.  o 

which  is  the  same  expression  which  Delambre  has  given,  in 
p.  115.  tom.  Ill,  Cagnoli,  in  p.  443,  and  Vince,  in  p.  236,-  of 
their  respective  Treatises. 

We  may  express  di£ferently   the   preceding  formulae :  thu», 
since 
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.in.  0  .m.  A  =  if"^-   ®  ""-^  ^*  +  ^^^'--^^     ]  , 

I  +  sin.  G  sin.  A  (1  —  co8.  />) 

-•^-   <N  -.^-   a>  r      I  fco8.  0  COS.  JR  (1  +  cos.  I)     \ 

COS.  O  C08.iRc08./s=^{  >, 

I —  COS.  G  COS.  jR  (1  —  COS.  J)' 


we  have 

—  -.  ^Q^^'^g^  fcos.(G    -  iR)(l  +  COS.  /)     ) 
stn.d     I—  COS.  (G  +A)  (I  —  COS.  Ip  ' 

which  is  Delambre'fl  formula  given  in  the  Connoissanee  dts  Ttms 
for  17B8,  p.  2S9,  and  in  that  for  1810,  p.  460. 

Instead  of  I  +  cos.  I,  1— cos.  I,  in  the  above  expression) 

we  may  substitute  2 .  cos.*  -  .  2  sin.*  -  ,  and  then 

^\25    (I  /) 

a  =  -T— *-.lcos. (G   -•-  A). sin." co8.(G  —  -R).cos.*-f, 

8m.o     V  2  2^ 

which  is    the  expression   of    Delambre:   (see  his   jtsironomy, 
tom.  III.  p.  115.  also  Suanberg's  Exposition,  Sec.  p.  115.) 

By  like  transformations,  the  formula  previously  obtained,  (see 
p.  271,)  for  the  aberration  in  north  polar  distance,  may  be  trans- 
formed into  that  which  Delambre  has  used  for  the  constructing  of 
his  general  Tables  of  aberration. 

The  subject  of  aberration  has  proved  fruitful  in  the  invention  of 
formulae  and  their  dependent  Tables.  There  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  multiplying  such  formulae,  or  rather,  as  we  wish  to  view  the 
matter,  in  variously  modifying  the  formulae  that  have  been  originaUy 
obtained,  (see  p.  27 1>  See)    We  will  give  one  more  instance, 

20''.25 
a=  —    .   ■  ^  (cos.  G  COS.  M.  cos.  /  +  sin.  G  sin.  JR), 
sm.  0 


a  = 


20".25  ^  /  ^    .    tan.  G  .  sin.  M\ 

— : — r  .  COS.  G  COS.  /  icos.  M  +  r 1  . 

sm.  o  V  COS.  i         ^ 


^         tan.  G 

Let     7-  =  (an.  ( G    4-  a:) : 

COS.  1 

PP 


then  a  s=  — 
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Wf'A5   COS.  O  COS.  / 


sin.  h  '  cos 
9d'.9,5    COS.  O  COS.  / 


.  O  COS.  /   f     COS.  JK.  cos.(0  +a:)) 
.  ( G  +  J^)     '^  +  sin.  A  sin.  (  O   +  x) ' 


.  {cos.  (G   +  X  —  -51)}, 


sin.  S  '  COS.  (G  +x) 

which  formula  is  the  foundation  of  the  construction  of  M.  Gauss's 
Tables  of  aberration  in  right  ascension.  • 

The  formulae  for  the  aberrations  in  north  polar  distance  and 
right  ascension  are  the  most  important  formulm,  since  they  enable 
the  observer  to  correct  the  observations  made  with  the  mufal 
quadrant,  transit  telescope,  and  zenith  sector.  The  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  stars  are,  as  it  has  been  more  than  once  said^  angular 
quantities  not  observed  but  dedudble  from  observations.  It 
rarely  happens  then  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  these 
quantities  for  aberration.  Still  there  are  astronomical  calcula- 
tions in  which  the  aberrations  in  latitude  and  longitude  are  re- 
quired to  be  known.  For  that  reason,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
deduce,  and  on  the  plan  already  acted  on  (see  pp.  269,  &c.)  the 
formulae  for  such  aberrations. 

Investigation  of  the  Position  of  the  Point  T  when  the  Aberration 

in  Latitude  s=  0. 

Draw  crK^  perpendicular  to  ttct,  a  secondary  to  the  ecliptic; 


then  (tK^  is  the  position  of  orT,  and  K^  of  T,  when  the  aberra- 
tion in  latitude  is  :;=  0. 
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Now  K^Z  18  perpendicular  to  tt  Z;  and  since  K^^ix  is  drawn 
80,  K^  (see  Trig.  p.  1280  i»  the  pole  of  the  circle  irZ\  .\  K^^Z 
is  a  quadrant ;  .'.  since  K^  is  90°  before  the  corresponding  place 
of  the  Earth,  the  Earth  is  at  Z,  or  is  in  syzj/gy  with  the  star. 

Formula  for  the  Aberration  in  Latitude. 

Draw  am  perpendicular  to  ttZ;  then  <rm  (  =  K)  is  the  aber- 
ration in  latitude, 

and  am,  or  K  =  aa' .cob.  maa  T.  i     ,.  , 

=  20".25  sin.  a  T.  sin.  Ta  K^    '' "  '     ^  ' ' 
=  20.25  sin.  K^  T .  sin.  TK^  a. 

But,  since  Ko  is  the  pole  of  irZ,  the  angle  TKoa  is  measured 
by  aZ,  the  star's  latitude.     Hence, 

£  SB  20^^25  .sin.  KJ!  x  sin.  star's  latitude. 

Hence^  K,  the  aberration,  is  a  maximum  {N)  when  K^  T  is  equal 
90°  ;  that  is,  when  Tis  in  Z  or  180°  distant  from  it ;  or  when  the 
Earth  is  in  quadratures  (see  p.  135,)  with  the  star  :  the  formulae 
become  then 

JV  ss  fiO".25  »sin.  star's  latitude.  .  •  .(7), 
X  =  N.sin.K^r (8). 

Investigation  of  the  Position  of  the  Point  T  when  the  Aberration 

in  Longitude  =  0.    (See  Fig.  in  p.  298.) 

'  This  must  happen,  when  aT  coincides  with  aZ  :  or,  when 
T  falls  in  Z ;  that  is,  since  T  is  90°  before  the  corresponding 
place  (0)  of  the  Earth,  when  the  Earth  is  in  quadratures  with 
the  star. 

Fdrmula  for  the  Aberration  in  Longitude. 

.  ,        ma'        aa  .sin.  ZaT 

The  aberration  {k)  =    ^mira  a=  .       ■    = = 

sm.  va  COS.  Za 

,,        sin.  aT.  sin.  ZaT 
=  20".25. 


COS 


.  Z^ 
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But,  since  ZtrT  is  z  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  by  Naper's 
rule,  we  have 

1  X  sin.  ZT^  nin.al'  X  sin.  ZcrT-^ 

I      ^^11^^  sin.  JZr  ,.  COS.  0jZ 

COS.  star  s  latitude  cos.  star  s  latitude 

Hence  ft  is  a  maximum  (n)  when  cos*  QZ  is  the  greatest,  that  is 
when  ©jZ  either  =0,  or  180*  :  in  other  words,  when  the  Earth, 
or  Sun,  is  in  syzygy  with  the  star : 

Wl'  .9,5 
hence  the  maximum,  or  n  as  ,' . — : — --.  •  •  •  •  .(9), 

COS.  star  s  latitude 

and  X:  s=  fi  •  cos.  ®Z (10). 

We  might  have  avoided  this  direct  process  and  deduced  the 
aberrations  in  latitude  and  longitude  from  those  in  right  ascension 
and  declination.  In  its  technical  enunciation,  the  enquiry  would 
have  been  to  find  the  errors  in  latitude  and  longitude  from  the 
given  errors  in  right  ascension  and  declination:  which  errors 
might  have  been  found  by  two  ways :  either  after  Cotes^s  manner, 
as  Cagnoli  has  done,  or  by  deducing  the  values  of  dh,  d\  from 
some  of  the  formulae  given  in  p.  182. 

It  is  plain,  in  investigating  the  formulae  of  aberration,  that  we 
might  have  pursued  a  method  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been 
now  described  :  that  is,  the  first  steps  of  investigation  might  have 
been  directed  to  the  fitiding  out  (and  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
easily  found)  the  aberrations  in  longitude  and  latitude :  thence 
we  might  have  proceeded^  by  a  route  strictly  mathematical,  and 
without  any  clue  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  enquiry,  to  the 
aberrations  in  north  polar  distance  and  right  ascension.  Such, 
generally,  has  been  the  course  of  investigation.  Clairaut, 
Thomas  Simpson,  Cagnoli,  and  Suanberg  have  followed  it. 
The  last-mentioned  Author,  in  his  Treatise  *,  has  derived  his  for- 
mulae, from  the  differentials  or  the  fluxions  of  equations  1,  2,  of 


*  Exposition  des  Operations  faites  en  Lapponie,  pour  la  determination 
d'un  arc  du  meridien^  &c.  Stockholm,  1805. 
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p.  Ids.  He  goes,  however,  farther  than  the  generality  of  authors*, 
and  adds,  to  bis  fonnulie,  certain  minute  corrections  which  are  due 
to  the  eccentricity  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 

But,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  there  is  a' great  variety 
in  the  ways  of  deducing  the  formulae  of  aberration.  The  formulae 
of  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance,  being  the 
most  important,  have  been  investigated  by  the  most  direct  and 
shortest  methods.  Of  such  investigations,  the  curve  of  the  star's 
aberration,  described  during  a  year,  was  not  a  condition.  It  was 
not  enquired,  since  it  was  not  essential  to  enquire,  whether  the 
curve  were  circular  or  elliptical.  The  laws  of  the  several  aber- 
rations (which  laws  are  expressed  by  their  appropriate  formulae) 
are  indeed  connected  with  the  form  of  the  curve,  inasmuch  as  two 
results  derived  from  a  common  source  are  connected.  If  the 
one  were  varied  the  other  would :  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
sort  of  connexion,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  from  one  established  or 
proved,  die  other  might  be  deduced  as  a  Corollary  or  conse- 
quence. From  the  nature,  or  law,  then,  of  the  curve  apparently 
described,  during  a  year,  by  a  star,  in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  aberration  of  light,  the  respective  formulae  expressing 
the  aberration  in  its  several  directions  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived.  And,  in  fact,  the  original  proposition  in  the  present 
theory  was  '  that  the  apparent  path  described  by  a  star,  in  con- 
sequence of  aberration,  was  a  circle  the  plane  of  which  was 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic* 


*  Delambre  has  done  the  same  thing  (see  his  Astronon^,  pp.  110,  &c.) 
We  have  not  entered  into  these  investigations,  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
chief  use  is  the  shewing  that  the  corrections  sought  are  so  small,  that  they 
may  safely  be  neglected.  If  ir  be  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  the  term 
to  be  added  to  the  aberration  in  right  ascension,  (see  p.  297-)  is 

—  0".34 
'     g    (cos.  I .  cos.  jR .  COS.  ir  -f-  sin.  A  sin.  w). 

The  aberration  on  north  polar  distance  will  be 

20". 2*5  (cos.  ^  sin.  0  —  cos.  J.  sin.  jR  cos.  ©) 
+  20",25  .  sin.  J  cos.  Q  cos.  $  -  0".34  siii.  I  cos.  w  cos.  3 

-|-tf'.34  {sin.  i  (cos.  /  sin.  A  cos.  w  .  cos.  JR  sin.  tr)} . 
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This  certainly  was  a  happy  beginning  of  a  beautiful  Theory. 
But  the  origin  of  the  formula  was  thrown  a  little  farther  back 
than  when  they  were  made  to  commence  from  the  effects  of  aber- 
ration on  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  stars.  These  latter 
quantities  are  not,  except  in  particular  cases^  objects  of  observa- 
tion. But  the  circle  of  aberration,  is  still  less  so ;  it  is  a  mere 
fiction  whatever  be  the  star  in  the  Heavens  we  select  for  our 
observation.  It  cannot  be  called  a  phenomenon,  because  it 
would  be  only  such  were  the  circumstances  of  observation  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  really  are.  The  curve  would  be  a  circle, 
if  we  saw  the  aberrations  in  directions  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.     And  this  point  we  will  now  proceed  to  establish. 

By  p.  267,  the  aberration  always  takes  place  in  a  plane 
passing  through  aE,  ET.  But,  T,  in  the  course  of  a. year,  is 
carried  through  the  circle  ZTY  \  therefore,  if  we  conceive  £cr  to 
remain  parallel  to  itself,  (which  it  may  be  conceived  to  do,  by 
reason  of  the  relative  smallness  of  ES)  Ea,  will  in  a  year  gene- 
rate round  £cr  a  conical  surface. 

Draw  rtr  parallel  to  ET;  then,  by  p.  268, 

ra  :  Ea  ::  velocity  of  the  Earth  :  velocity  of  light. 

Now,  the  latter  velocity  is  assumed  to  be  constant,  and  if  the  first 


be,  then  rer  is  so  also;  that  is,  during  the  revolution  '*o'  will 


describe  a  circle,  parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  £7  is,  or  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  This  circle  may  be  considered  as 
the  base  of  the  conical  surface  described^by  Er. 

Since  JEo*  is  not  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  consequently  not  so  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  ra,  the  generated  surface  belongs  to  that  species  of 
cone  which  is  called  oblique. 

The  above  is,  as  we  have  stated,  a  merely  Geometrical 
Theorem :  the  spectator  sees  no  circle.  The  star  always  appears 
to  him  in  the  direction  of  Eor\  and  he  constantly  refers  a'  to  the 
imaginary  concave  surface  of  the  heavens  to  which  JScr  is  perpen- 
dicular :  consequently,  since  the  intersection  of  the  oblique  cone 
by  the  concave  surface,  or  by  a  tangent  plane  at  <t,  is  an  ellipse  *, 
the  star,  during  the  year,  will  constantly  appear  to  be  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  such  curve. 

In  one  case,  indeed,  if  a  star  were  situated  in  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  star's  apparent  path  will  be  circular;  for,  then, 
Ea  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
conical  surface  generated  by  Ea',  will  belong  to  a  right  cone,  or 
a  cone  of  revolution. 

This  is  sufficiently  plain,  if  a^  be  constant,  or  if  the  Earth's 
velocity  be  constant.  But,  if  we  suppose,  which  is  the  case  in 
nature,  the  Earth's  velocity  to  vary,  what  then  will  be  the  ima- 
ginary curve  which  ar  describes,  or,  what  will  appear  to  be  the 
curve  of  aberration  of  a  star  situated  in  ir  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ? 
It  is  a  curious  result,  that,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
simple  case,  the  curve  is  a  circle. 

Let  E  be  the  Earth,  in  her  elliptical  orbit ;  5  the  Sun  in  one 
focus,  and  let  H  he  the  other  focus,  HZ  a  perpendicular  to 
TEt,  a  tangent  at  E.    Draw  from  o*  the  star,  arh  parallel  to  Bby 


*  The  intersection  of  an  oblique  cone  by  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the 
circular  base  of  ihh  cone,  and  not  a  sub-contrary  section,  is  an  ellipse. 
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and  <rr  to  TEt ;  and  take  or  proportional  to  the  Earth's  velocity 


at  £. 

Since  the  Jih<Tr=^  £mtT^  Z  J^Tif;  .*.  the  complement 
of  A<rr,  or  Z  r<r  F=  z  THZ,  the  complement  of  ZTHy  in  other 
terms,  err,  1T2  make  equal  angles  with  <tV,  HT.  Moreover, 
the  Earth's  velocity  varies  inversely  as  a  perpendicular  from  S  on 
the  tangent  TEt^  or,  by  Conies,  directly  as  HZi  but,  err  varies 
as  the  Earth's  velocity,  and  therefore  as  HZ.  Hence,  <rr  varying 
as  HZy  and  revolving  towards  a  V  with  the  same  angular  velocity 
as  that  with  which  HZ  revolves  towards  HT,  r  and  Z  must 
describe  similar  curves  :  but(Vince's  Conks,  p.  17.  Edit.  1781.) 
Z  describes  a  circle,  consequently  r  does. 

At  the  point  A,  HZ  is  the  least,  and  the  angle  THZ  ^  0 ; 
therefore  in  the  line  a  V,  the  aberration  trdin  the  least,  and  con- 
sequently there  perpendicular  to  the  circle.  In  the  opposite  part 
of  the  line,  <re  is  the  greatest  and  also  perpendicular  to  the  circle. 

Hence  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  in  the  line  de,  and  its  dis- 

^                       .       <re  —  ad 
tance  from  a  is  equal  to . 

Such  are  the  propositions  which,  as  it  has  been  remarked, 
are,  in  some  Treatises,  first  established^  and  then  become  the 
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fouodatioQ  of  the  forfliultt  of  aberratioir.  Acoording  to  tlie  view 
which  we  have  takeo  of  the  theory,  they  are  not  essential  to  it, 
of  no  use.  to  the  practical  Astronomer,  and  are  speculative  and 
madiematical.  Their  excellence,  however,  as  such,  has  been 
the  cause  of  their  present  introduction. 

We  must  now  (for  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  an  Elementary 
Treatise)  say  a  few  words  on  the  application  and  uses  of  the 
formuls  of  Aberration. 

When  we  speak  of  the  comparison  of  the  zenith  distances^ 
or  of  the  polar  distances,  of  the  same  star  at  different  epochs,  we 
cannot  mean  to  speak  of  their  observed  distances.  For,  such 
expressions  would  be  altogether  vague  and  ambiguous.  We 
mean  to  speak  of  distances  cleared  of  inequalities,  or  alike 
affected  by  the  same  inequality.  And  we  cannot  better  illustrate 
this  point  than  by  considering  one  of  the  methods  of  determining 
the  differences  of  the  latitudes  of  places. 

The  difference  of  the  distances  of  the  same  star  from  the 
zenidis  of  two  places,  is  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  those 
places,  if  the  star  be  either  north  or  south  of  both  zenidis 
(see  p.  12.)  If  north  of  one,  and  south  of  the  other,  then  the 
sum  of  the  distances  is  the  difference  of  the  latitudes.  If  the 
star  b^  observed  on  the  same  day  by  two  observers,  then,  since 
the  aberration  would  equally  affect  each  observation,  no  correc- 
tion, beyond  that  of  refraction,  would  be  necessary.  The  zenith 
distances  might  be  immediately  added  or  subtracted^  But,  which 
generally  is  the  case,  if  we  make  an  observation  in  one  place,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  an  observation  made  previously  in  another,  then 
this  latter  will  need  correction.  In  the  interval  between  the  two 
observations^  or,  in  the  interval  between  the  a.ctual  observation^; 
and  the  epoch  at  which  the  star's  place  is  registered  in  Tables, 
the  star,  with  respect  to  the  pole,  and  consequently  to  the 
zenithj  will  have  changed  its  mean  place  :  it  must,  therefore,  by  ' 
the  means  of  Tables,  be  brought  up  from  its  tabulated  place,  to 
its  mean  place  at  the  time  of  observation.  But,  at  that  time, 
from  the  effect  of  aberration,  the  observed  star  is  either  seen 
to  the  north  or  the  south  of  its  true  place.  The  quantity  of 
deviation  therefore,   or  the  aberration  in  declination,  must  be 

Q9 
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cither  added  to,  or  subtracted  frokn,  the  pisce  of  the  observed 
star ;  or,  subtracted  from  or  added  to  the  place  of  the  tabulated 
star*  Tlie  latter  is  the  usual  mode,  by  which,  accordingly,  the 
apparent  aod  not  the  mean  zenith  distances  of  stars  are  camjialred. 
The  following  instance  will  illustrate  the  preceding  eiplanaticni : 

Maj  10,    1B02,    Blenheim   Observ.   ajpparent  zenith 

distance  (north)  of  7  Dtacams.' 0^   19'  44'^59 

1802.  Greenwich  mean  zen.  dist.  (south) 0      2    l6.65 

Aberration  to  May  iD •  •  •  •    0      0    Ifi .  58 

May  10,  1802,  Apparent  zenith  distance  of  7  Draconis 

at  Greenwich 0^     2'  4".07 

.*•  sum*  of  zen.  dist.  or  difference  of  latitudes  *.  •    O     21  48.66 

and  since  latitude  of  Greenwich  Observatory  .  .  51     £8  3Q.5 

- 

latitude  of  Blenheim 51      50    28.16 


■  ■f      11    ••  TTI    •  >■■■■  I 


In  a  similar  way^  mHy  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  places 
be  determined,  ifj  ibstead  of  a  recorded  observation  and  one 
actually  made,  we  use  two  recorded  observations.  Thus,  we 
may  determine  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  Cambridge  and 
Greenwich,  by  means  of  a  zenith  distance  of  7  Draconis  made, 
in  the  former  place,  June  3^  1790,  and  of  a  zenith  distance  of 
the  same  star  made  in  the  latter,  Jan.  5,  1797.  Tlie  two  obser- 
vations, by  applying,  with  other  corrections,  that  of  aberration, 
may  be  reduced  either  to  June  3,  1790,  or  to  Jan.  5,  1797i  or 
both  may  be  reduced  to  some  other;  for  instance,  Jan.  1,  1790, 
or  Jan.  1,  1800. 

With  regard  to  the  formulae  of  aberration  in  right  ascension, 
Vi^e  will  now  shew  their  use  in  regulating  astronomical  docks.  The 
fbundatioh  of  all  our  methods  of  making  time  the  measure  of  right 
ascensions,  is  the  supposition  of  the  Earth's  equable  rotation  round 
its  axis,  tf  that  rotation  alone  regulated  the  intervals  between  the 
successive  transits  of  stars  over  the  meridian,  all  such  transits  would 


*■      I     ■    I    I         11  I  ^1  — ^^ 


*  The  aberration  is  additive  to  the  north  polar  distance ;  therefore 
since  7  Draconis  is  north  of  the  zenith,  mbtractivt  of  such  zenith 
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be  equals  and  perfomed  in  twenty «-four  hours  of  aidereel  time.  In 
such  a  case^  nothing  would  be  more  simple  than  the  mode  of 
regulating  a  clock.  We.  should  have  merely  to  observe  the  star 
on  the  middle  wire  of  the  transit  telescope,  and  to  note  the  con- 
temporaneous position  of  the  index  of  the  clock.  But  other 
circumstances  influence  the  intervals  between  the  transits  of 
stars.  Of  such  circumstances  the  inequality  of  aberration  is  one. 
It  (see  p.  264J  sometimes  causes  a  star  to  appear  on  the  middle  • 
wire,  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  at  other  times 
later.  The  intervals  between  the  transits  of  stars,  then,  which 
would  be  equal  from  the  Earth's  rotation,  can  no  longer  be  so. 
But  if  the  observer  should  know  by  how  much  they  are  unequal, 
he  could,  as  truly,  although  not  so  simply,  regulate  his  clock  as 
in  the  first  supposition.  And  this  knowledge  is  afforded  him  by 
the  formulae  of  aberration,  or  their  derived  Tables. 

Our  attention,  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  been  directed  to 
the  fixed  stars  :  but,  it  is  plain,  the  places  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 
planets  must  be  affected  with  aberration.  Thus,  during  the 
passage  of  the  Sttn's  light  to  the  Earth  (in  8"  Id")  the  Sun  itself 
describes  9lOf'.25  in  ks  orbit.  The  Sun,  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  is  seen  9d'jl5  behind  its  tme 
place*  The  true  place  being  that  in  which  the  Sun  at  the  instant 
at  which  it  is  seen.  The  same  result  will  follow  from  the  ex- 
pression for  the  aberration  in  longitude,  which  is 

20".25  ^  ^ 

.  ,    ...     X   COS.  ®  Z, 

COS.  ?F  s  latitude 

in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  the  denominator  =  cos.  0=1, 

COS.  ®  2  =  COS.  180**  =    —  1  ; 
therefore  the  aberration  :=  -*-  20^^25. 

A  planet's  place  is  differently  affected  by  the  aberration  of 
light.  In  the  case  of  a  fixed  star,  we  have  shewn  (see  p.  ^53, 8cc.) 
that  a  star's  place  s  would  be  apparently  transferred  to  c.  Now 
suppose  s  to  be  a  planet,  and  whilst  its  light  is  descending  to  the 
Eardi  that  it  moves  from  s  to  tr\  then,  the  true  and  apparent 
places  of  the  star  will  coincide  ;  there  will  be  no  aberration  ;  or, 
the  star,  in  consequence  of  the  aberration  of  light,  will  be  neither 
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before  nor  behind  its  .true  place :  the  true  place^  as  we  have  said^ 


-.tf- 


•. 


•   « 
>   ■ 

«  • 


1 


bejng  that  which  it  ought  to  have  at  the  moment  of  its  being  seen. 

m 

In  the  above  supposition^  which  is  a  particolar  one,  the  Earth 
and  planet  moving,  the  same  way,  through  equal  spaces,  the 
planet  has  no  geocentric  motion ;  or,  a  spectator  on  the  Earth 
refers,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  of  the  time,  the 
planet  to  the  same  point  in  the  Heavens. 

*  •  * 

Let  the  next  supposition  be  that  of  the  planet's  describing 
a  space  less  than  sa,  whilst  its  light  is  transmitted  to  the  Earth : 
the  true  place  then  of  the  planet  would  be  between  5  an^  cr, 
whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  aberration  of  light,  its  apparent 
place  was  at  <r.  The  deviation  arising  then  from  these  two 
causes  would  be  an  angle  less' than  5^0-,  and  formed  by  two 
lines  drawn,  respectively,  from  that  intermediate  position,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  from  <r.  It  w'ould  be  equal  to  an 
aberration  caused  by  the  Earth  moving  with  a  velocity  which  is 
die  difference  of  its  own  and  the  planet's^  and  is,  as  before,  the 
phnetV  gebcentric  motion ;  or,  the  angle  which,  to  a  spectator 
on  the  Earth,  is  apparently  described  by  the  planet. 

[f  the  planet  moving  the  same  way  as  the  Earth,  should  move 
faster  than  the  Earth,  or  if,  during  the  transmission  of  its  light 
to  the  spectator,  it  should  have  moved  from  «  to  a  point  beyond 
<r,  then,  the  planet  will  appear  behind  its  true  place. 
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If  the  planet  {$)  should  be  moving  from  <r,  or,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  spectator's  modon*  then  by  reason  of  the 
aberration  of  lights  the  planet's  place  would  seem  to  be  at  tr, 
but  the  planet  itself  would  be  at  some  point  to  the  right  of  s ; 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  aberration,  or  deviation,  would  be 
some  angle  greater  than  sta,  and  would  be  equal  to  the  aberra- 
tion which  would  arise,  did  the  planet  remain  at  rest,  whilst  the 
£arth  moves  with  the  sum  of  its  own  and  of  the  planet's  motion. 
It  is  also  equal  to  the  planet's  geocentric  motion,  or  to  the  angle 
which  a  spectator  on  the  Earth's  surface  imagines  the  planet  to 
describe. 

The  expressions,  then,  which  are  essential  to  be  known,  in 
constructing  the  formulas  of  aberration  for  the  planets,  are  the 
geocentric  motions  of  the  planets  ;  which  are  quantities  not,  as 
yet,  investigated* 

The  coefficients  of  the  g.eocentric  motions  are  easily  investi- 
gated. 

Let  JIf  be  a  planet's  horary  motion,  then     _^  is  its  motion 

during  one  second.  If  1  represent  the  Sun's  distance  from  the 
Earth,  d  the  planet's  distance  from  the  Earth,  then,  since  light 
takes  8""  13' .2  of  time,  to  pass  over  the  radius  (1)  of  the  Earth's 
orbit,  its  time  of  describing  d  will  be  8"  1S*.2  X  d,  consequently, 

*       .  >.      ,         ^         -MM-,       493.2 
!•  :  8*    13\2  X  d  ::  r:^—  :  Md  X  — - —  , 

3600  3600 

1*  :  493*.2xrf  ::-^—  :  — — — ^—  i=Md  x  .137); 

3600  36000       ^  ' 

if  M,  therefore,  be  the  horary  motion  (whether  it  be  in  longitude, 
latitude,  declination^  or  right  ascension)  the  corresponding  aber- 
ration will  be 

0AS7  Md. 

To  the  above  inequalities  of  refraction  and  aberration  that  of 
parallax  succeeds;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds;  one  arising 
from,  or  l>eing,  the  di£f(^rence  of  the  place  of  a  star  seen  from 
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di£Perent  points  of  the  Earth's  orbit;  th^  oliher,  the  difference  of 
a  star's  place  seen  from  different  parts  of  the  Earth.  The  for- 
multt  of  the  first  kind  applied  to  the  fixed  stars^  wouM  enable 
us,  were  their  parallaxes  sensible^  to  correct  their  apparent 
zenith  distances^  &c.  just  as  we  have  already  corrected  such 
distances  on  account  of  refraction  and  aberration*  But,  in  fact* 
diis  reduction  is  never  made.  The  maximum  of  parallax,  if 
parallax  exist,  does  not  exceed  two  seconds.  Still,  for  reasons 
already  stated  (see  p.  d50.)  it  is  useful  to  know  its  laws: 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Chapter,  will  be  laid  down 
and  mathematically  expressed  in  formulae.  Such  formulte  are 
made  to  succeed  those  of  aberration,  because  (this,  indeed,  is  not 
a  reason  drawn  from  the  natural  order  or  connexion  of  the 
subjects)  they  may,  by  the  most  simple  process,  be  derived  from 
them. 


CHAP.  XII. 


sfe 


ON    PARALLAX. 

Its  Formula  rimilar  to  the  Formula  of  Aberration. — Values  oi 
the  "parallaxes  of  particular  Stars  deduced  from  the  Tables 
of  Aberration. — Table  of  Parallaxes  similar  to  the  Table  of 
Aberrations, — Expressions  for  the  Parallax  in  Right  Ascen- 
sions; North  Polar  Distance ;  in  Longitude;  in  Latitude.'^ 
Attempts  made  to  establish  the  Existence  of  Parallax, — 
Parallax  of  a  Planet.  —  Method  of  determining  it.  —  Its 
Use  and  Exemplification. 

Xhe  description  of  the  present  Figure  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Figure  of  p.  267 •  sP  Ib  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which 
E  is  the  centre :  s  is  a  star  8eeB>  from  the  point  S,  in  the  direc- 


tion Ssc,  and  J  from  the  point  E,  (the  Earth's  pliQe)^  in  the 
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direction  Est/.     The  difference  of  these  two  places  of  the  star, 
or,  the  angle  SsE  is  the  parallax; 

since,  Es  :  ES  ::  sin.  ESs  :  sin.  SsE, 

ES 
sin.  SsE;  or,  nearly,  S«E  =-3— .sin.  ESs* 

Hi  s 

ES 

Now    ~-  ,  the   star  being  the  same,  is,  nearly,  a  constant 
Es 

quantity :  it   would   be  exactly   so,    if  the    eccentricity  of  the 
Earth's  orbit,  which  is  small,  were  nothing.      Again, 

z  ESs  =   z  PEs  -    z  EsS  =    Z  PEs,  pearly, 

(in  extreme  cases  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  differ  from  it  by  1  ). 
Hence, 

ES 
the  parallax  (P)  ^-^  •  sin.  PEs 

ES     .     _, 
*5=-=r-.8in.  Ps ; 
Es  ' 

P,  therefore,  is  a  maximum  (B)  when  P«  =  90^  that  is,   when 
the  star  is  in  7  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic :  consequently, 

ES 

and  P  =  £ .  sin.  Ps. 

The  Earth's  orbit  being,  nearly,  circular,  ET  is,  nearly,  per- 
pendicular to  SEP,  and  PT  {SE  being  extremely  small  rela- 
tively to  SP)  19,  nearly,  a  quadrant.  Now  (see  p.  268,)  the 
aberration  varies  as  the  sine  of  s  T,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  parallax  varies  as  the  sine  of  sP :  sP  will  become  4T  after 
£  has  described  90^ :  consequently,  the  formula  which  ex- 
pressed the  variation  of  the  aberration,  three  months  previously, 
will  now  express  that  of  the  parallax  :  or,  since  the  aberrations  in 
opposite  points  of  the  Earth's  orbit  are  equal,  although  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  formula  for  the  aberration,  three  months 
hence,  will  be  the  formula  for  the  parallax  at  the  present  time. 
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We  will  now  consider  which  of  these  two  formulae  ought  to 
be  taken,  so  that  the  signs  may  be  the  same  in  each. 

The  star  S  viewed  from  E  is  seen  at  tr' :  from  S  at  o* ;  there- 
fore, by  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  star,  in  the  above  positions,  is 
elevated  above  the  ecliptic.  By  the  effect  of  aberration  (see 
pp.  252,  SccO  a  star,  the  Earth  being  at  g  and  moving  according 
to  g£/y  is  depressed  towards  the  ecliptic,  and  elevated  when  the 
Earth  is  aty*:  consequently,  it  is  the  expression  for  the  aberra- 
tion three  months  ajier  the  present  time  that  we  must  take  to 
represent  the  parallax. 

The  only  point  that  remains  to  be  considered  is  the  coeffi- 
cient. In  the  formula  for  aberration,  the  coefficient  is  2l/'.25  :  that 
for  parallax  has  been  represented  by  B.  Find,  therefore,  by  the 
formulse,  or  by  the  derived  Tables,  the  aberration  {A)  which 
would  take  place  if  the  Sun's  longitude  were  increased  by  three 
signs,  and  the  parallax 

(P)  =  -^—  X  A 

For  instance,  to  find  the  parallaxes  in  north  polar  distance  of 
o  Cygni  on  June  21,  August  1;  and  November  11,  add  three 
signs  to  the  Sun's  longitudes  on  these  days,  and  take  out  from 
the  Tables  (or  compute)  the  corresponding  aberrations :  which 
will  be,  nearly,  the  aberrations  on  Sept.  22,  Nov.  1,  and  Feb.  8  : 
and  which  aberrations  (co^ections  to  the  observed  distances),  will 
be  respectively, 

-15".65,  —18",  +6".56, 

the  parallaxes  will  be,  (supposing  B  the  semi-annual  parallax  to 
be  one  second) 

^  =  —  0".78,  =  —  (/'.89,  — —  =  0".32. 

20.25  20.25  20.25 

By  such  means*  we  obtain  the  values  of  the  parallax  from  the 
Tables  of  aberration  :  but  we  m^f  easily,  from  the  principles 
that  have  been  laid  down,  deduce  the  fbrmulse  of  parallax. 
Thus,  according  to  the  method  explained  in  p.  274,  &c.  the  star 

R  R 
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being  a  Cygni,  the  number  N'  is  ^  0^  53!,  and  the 
log.  j»f=1.26lS;  .-.  log.ii=log.8in.(©  +«•  0"  53')+l.«6l3: 
to  convert  this  into  a  formula  for  parallax,  we  must^  (see  p«  SIS,) 
add  3*  to  O  ,  and,  should  1^'  be  the  semi-annual  parallax,  deduct 
1.30642  (the  logarithm  of  2(/'.25)  from  1.2613  the  logarithm  of 
the  maximum.     Hence^ 

log.  P  (in  N.  P.  D.)  =  loig.  sin,  ( 0  +5'  (^  5S')  +  1.9549. 

Let  ns  apply  this  formulae  to  deduce  the  preceding  results, 

June  21,     0=2*  29^  5l' 

5      0    53 


8     0    44 log.  sin.  =  9*9407 

log.  max.  ss  1.9549 

(log.  .786)    19.8956 
.*.  parallax  =  —  0".78, 
the  sine  of  8'  0^  44^  being  negative. 

Again, 

August  t,    0  f=  4*  8®  59' 

5    0    53 


9    9    52 log.  sin.  =  9*9935 

T.9549 


(log.  .88)     19.9484 


.•.  parallax  =  —  0".88. 

Again, 

Nov.  11,    0    ss  7*  18*  59' 

5      0    53 


12     19    52 k>g.  sin.  =  9.5312 

T.9549 


(log.  .306)  19.48&L 


.•.  parallax  =  o".306. 
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OeatnAy,   if 

log.  A  =s  log.  sin.  (  0   +  N')  +  log.  3f, 

log.  P  (in  N.  P.  D.)  =  log.  sin.  ( O  +  90''  +  NO  +  log.  Jtf  —  1 .3064, 

1^^  being  the  semi-annual  parallax. 

We  might,  then,  were  it  wortfi  die  while,  from  a  Table  of 
Aberrations,  (see  p.  £83,)  form  a  Table  of  Parallaxes  :  for 
instance. 


Stan. 

Number  for 
N.P.D. 

Lor.  muumuni 
lor  N.  P.  D. 

Number  for 
Right  AMen. 

Lor.ma3umum 
for  Kicbt  Afoen. 

a  Lyrae  •  • 

«•  24^  42^ 

T.9452 

«•  QS""  y 

0.1066 

a  Cygni.  • 

5      0    53 

r9549 

1     23  50 

0.1334 

^Amige. 

0      7    17 

T.5652 

■ 

9      3  £8 

0.1497 

a  Aquilse. 

5     13     9 

T.7175 

2      6  34 

r.9982 

From  this  Table,  and  by  the  above  formula,  we  may  imme- 
ifiately  compute  die  parallaxes  of  the  above  stars,  for  any  day  in 
the  year. 

With  a  facility  like  that  which  the  preceding  transformations 
admit  of,  and  on  the  same  principle,  we  may  transform  any  other 
formulas  of  aberration  into  formulae  of  parallax  :  for  instance,  let 
us  take  Delambre's  formulae,  (see  p.  301.) 

^(in  N.  P.  D.)  =  20^^25.  cos.  ^(cos.  M..  sin.  G  —  cos.  /.  sin.  JS,cos.  O  ) 

+  20".25  sin.  I.  cos.  ©  : 

therefore,  adding  by  the  rule  (see  p.  313,)  3'  to  0, 

pa^*.(inN.P.D.)=:l'^coB.  j(cos./sin.  Asin.  O  +co8.Acos.  O) 

—  I'^sin.  J.  sm.  O 

Again, 

20".25 
AbcrP.inA=  —  — r— r(co6. /.cos.A.cos.  O  +sin.  Asin.  0): 

sm.  0 

1" 
.'.  par*,  (in  JEl)=-: — &  (cos.  I, cob,  A  .sin.  0  —  sin.  jRcos.  0). 

■^  sm.  o 
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Again,  X  and  X  representing,  respectively^  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  a  star, 

the  aberration  in  longitude  = -r-  cos.  (L —  ©) : 

COS.  A 

1'' 


a      • 


the  parallax  in  longitude  =s  — r  sin.  (L  —  G ). 

COS.  \ 

Again, 
Aberration  in  latitude  =  2d'. 2,5  .  sin.  X .  sin.  (L—  O  ) ; 
.'.  parallax  in  latitude  =?  —    l'^ .  sin.  X  *  cos.  (L  —  O). 

Hence,  yfhen  the  aberrations  in  longitude  and  latitude  are  the 
greatest,  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and  latitude  are  the  least': 
and  conversely.  *  ' 

Since  the  variations  of  the  parallax  and  aberration  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  foi^mulse^  the  curves  (should  any  question 
arise  concerning  them)  of  aberration  and  pilraliax  are  similar. 
That  isy  (see  p.  SOS.)  the  curve  appareritly  described  by  a 
star,  in  consequence  of  parallax,  is  an  ellipse^  of  which  the 
minor  axis  is  2".  sin.  X,  2^'  representing'  the  major  axis,  or. 
generally,  if  29r  should  represent  the  major  axis,  27r  sin.  X  would 
represent  the  minor. 

;        I  ' 

These  ellipses,  like  those  that  represent  tjie  aberration,  are 
easily  traced  put.  M*  Lalande  in  his  Astronomy,  vol.  Ill,  has 
traced  out  the  ellipses  oif  parallaxes  of  Sirius  and  Arcturus :  now 
the  latitude  of  Sirius  (1805).  .* ........  =0*  SQ""  SS'  40" 

of  Arcturus 0   SO    52     17 

longitude  of  Sirius S    11     2S     0 

of  Arcturus 6    21     30    0. 

Hence,  (see  1.  7,) 
paral.  in  lat.  of  Sirius  =  —  l''.  sin.  (S9®  3S'  40")  x  cos.  (3'  1 1^  23'  -  O  ) 

.*.  the  parallax  is  a  maximum  either  when  O  =3"   11^  23' 

or  when  0   s  9    H    23 

the  two  maxima  of  parallax  happens  then,  about  July  3,  and 
Januarys,  and  are,  respectively,  equal  to  —  o''.6367,  +0".6367: 

I 


sit 

draw,  therefore,  a  line  paraUel  to  the  ecliptic  equal  to  9l',  and, 
through  its  middle  point,  draw,  on  each  side  of  it,  a  line  equal 
to  .6367  which  will  be  the  semi-'iniiior  axis.  The  whole  line  will 
be  the  minor  axis ;  at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the  ecliptic  the 
star  will  appear  to  be  on  January  3,  at  the  extremity  nearest  to 
the  ecliptic  on  July  3. 

In  order  to  find  when  Sirius  will  appear  to  be  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  major  axis,  we  must  make  in  the  expression  for 
the  parallax  in  longitude,  namely,  in 

-  sec.  X  sm.  (3*  II*  23'  -    G  ), 

3*    11*  23'  -   0  =3*;  whence  ©  =  11*  23': 

die  time,  corresponding  to  this  longitude,  is  April  1  :  at  the  in- 
terval of  half  a  year,  the  star  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  axis 
major. 

With  regard  to  Arcturus,  the  expressions  for  his  parallaxes  in 
latitude  and  longitude  are,  respectively, 

—  l" .  sin.  X .  COS.  (6*  21®  SC/  -  O  ), 
and    —  l" .  sec.  X .  sin.  (6   21    30  —   O); 

consequently,  he  is  at  the  extremities  of  bis  minor  axis,  either 
when  0  =  e*  21®  30^,  or  =21®  3(/ :  that  is,  on  October  ftth, 
and  April  11th ;  and  he  is  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse  of  parallax,  either  when  0=3*  21®  SC/,  or  =9*  2r  30', 
that  is^  on  July  14,  and  January  12.  The  minor  axis  of  the 
ellipse  IS  2".  sin.  30^  52'  1?",  or  2  X  .513  =  l".026. 

■ 

It  was  in  the  observations  of  the  pole  star  that  Flamstead 
thought  he  discovered  the  existence  of  parallax.  ISow  (see 
p.  278,)  the  aberration  in  N.  P.  D.  =  20".06  sin.  (  O  + 1 1*  1 8®  1 7') ; 

20".06 
.'.  (see  p.  313,)  the  parallax  =        '      sin.(0  +  14  18  17) 

=  0".99 .  sin.  (  0  +  2  18  17). 

The  parallax,  therefore,  is  nothing  when  0  =3*  11®  43',  and 
very  small,  when  0  is  nearly  of  the  above  value ;  that  is,  about 
the  middle  of  summer.  In  winter  the  same  thing  will  take 
place )  tiiat  is,  the  parallax  in  declination,  (supposing  the  star  to 
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have  all  annual  parallax)  >vill  be  extremely  small.  Now; 
Flamstead,  from  his  observations^  found  the  declimition  of  th^ 
pole  star  to  be  less  in  summer  than  in  winter  by  about  40^ ;  or, 
which  is  die  same  thing,  he  found  the  diameter  of  this  smaM 
v^ircle,  described  by  Polaris  roufid  the  pole^  to  be  lai^^r  m  sum- 
mer than  in  winter  by  about  l'  2(y^  But  this  phenomenon 
could  not>  as  we  have  shewn,  arise  from  parallax :  still  it  was  a 
phenomenon:  in  other  words,  the  observations  of  Flamstead 
were  just*:  there  was  such  a  difference  as  he  noted,  but  it  arose 
not  from  parallax  but  aberration  :  which  it  is  easy  to  shew  : 
thus,  by  the  expression  in  the  preceding  page, 

when  G   =  3'  II®  43^, 

the  aberration  in  N.  P.  D.  =  «0".06  .  siti.  15'  ==  ^(/'.m, 
and,  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  Earth's  orbit^  =  —2(^.06. 

Hence,  the  north  polar  distance  was  greater,  or  the  declination 
less,  in  the  former  period  than  in  the  latter  by  2,Qf'. 06 +2d\06, 
or  4(/^12,  which  agrees  exactly  with  Flamstead's  Observations, 
but  overturns  his  inferences. 

The  preceding  part  of  this  Chapter  relates  to  the  Jtxed  stars. 
Should  these,  or  any  of  them,  have  an  annual  parallax,  their 
apparent  places  in  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance  will, 
by  reason  of  such  parallax,  differ  from  their  mean*  The  correc- 
tions, for  reducing  the  one  to  the  other  are  furnished  by  the 
preceding  formulae:  which  formulae  (see  p.  315|)  are,  with  regard 
to  the  analytical  law  of  their  construction,  the  same  as  the 
formulae  of   aberration.     We   could   easily,   then,    correct   the 


*  '  The  observations  of  Mr.  Flamstead  of  the  different  distances  of  the 
pole  star  at  difierent  times  of  the  year,  whith  were  through  mistake 
looked  upon  by  some  as  a  proof  of  the  annual  parallax  of  it,  seem  to  have 
been  made  with  mudtk  greater  care  than  those  of  Dr.  Hook.  For  though 
they  do  not  all  exactly  correspond  with  each  other,  yet  from  the  whole 
Mr.  Flamstead  concluded  that  the  star  was  35'',  40",  or  45'  nearer  the 
pole  in  December  than  in  May  or  July;  and  according  to  my  hypothesis 
it  ought  to  appear  40"  nearer  in"  December  than  in  June.'  Bradley, 
Phii.  Trans.  No.  106,  p.  66l. 


i^ight  ascensiDf  and  north  polar  distance  of  a  utar  on  account  of 
parallax,  if  a  certain  ani;ii|al  parallax  wer«  aasigoed  to.  it ;  or,  from 
observing  the  maxima  of  parallax  in  north  polar  distance,  .we 
could   (as  in  the  case  of  aberration,   see   p.  292,)   assign   the 
i[adius  of  that  circle  of  parallsgc  which  a  star  situated  in  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  would  apparently  desciihe*   There  is  no  difficulty, 
indeed,  in  correcting  an  observed  distance  on  an  assumed  quan- 
tity of  parallax y  nor,  should  any  differences  in  the  places  of  stars, 
not  accounted  for  oh  established  theories,  be  observed,  any  dif- 
ficulty in  determining,  whether  sucVi  differences  can  be  imputed 
to  parallax.     The   real  difficulty   is  to  make  observations  that 
Can  be  relied  on  to  the  fractions  of  a  second  of  space :  since  the 
question  is,  whether  there  can  be  shewn  in  observations  parts,  of 
a  second  of  space  not  accounted  for  on  known  theories,  and  not 
attributable  to  the  errors  of  observation. 

The  subject  has^  at  various  times,  occupied  the  aitention  of 
Astronomers,  Before  the  discovery  of  the  aberraUon  of  light, 
the  main  object,  in  the  search  after  parallax,  M'as  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Copemican  System  *  as  far  as  that  ^ould  be  effected 
by  the  proof  of  the  Earth's  motion.  This  was  Hook's  object. 
Flamstead'^a,  and  Bradley's.  The  first  asserted  the  existence  ot 
parallax  by  relying  on  his  own  faulty  observations :  the  second 
by  faulty  inferences.  From  good  observations  Bradley  shewed 
the  errors  of  Hook's  observations,  and  of  Flamstead's  reasonings  ; 
he  made  it  evident  that  the  latter  Astronomer^  in  his  search  after 
parallax^  had  stumbled  on.  the  effects  of  aberration^  which  he 
mistook  for  those  of  the  former  inequality.  Bradley  himself 
thought  t  that  the  stars  had  no  sensible  parallax,  and  that  he 

*  '  To  furnish  the  learned  with  an  Experimentum  Crucis  to  determine 
between  the  Tychonic  and  Copemican  Systems.'  Hooke's  Treatise  en- 
titled^ An  attempt  to  prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  by  Observations. 

t  ^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  it  were  l",  I  should  have  perceived  ic,  in 
the  great  number  of  observations  that  I  made  especially  of  7  Draconis.: 
which  agreeing  with  the  hypothesis  (without  allowing  any  thing  for 
parallax)  nearly  as  wheq  the  Sun  was  in  conjunction  with,  as  in  opposition 
to  this  star,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  parallax  of  it  is  not  so  great  as 
one  ungle  second;  and  consequently,  that  it  is  above  400000  times 
firther  from  us  than  the  Sun*'    PhiL  Trans,  for  Dec.  ]728.  p.  660. 
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must  have  discovered  such  an  inequality  in  y  iDraconir  and 
f|  Ursae  majoris^  had  the  parallax  in  either  of  these  stars  amounted 
to  l'^  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  this  remark  of 
Bradley  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on,  since  it  vi^as  made  at  a  time 
when  the  stars  were  subject  to  an  inequality,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  was  then  ignorant. 

The  question  of  parallax  has,  of  late  years,  been  revived  by 
Dr.  Brinkley*  who  thinks  that  he  has  found  parallax  in  a  Aquilae, 
o  Lyne,  a  Cygni.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  fixed  tele- 
scopes have  been  directed,  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
towards  certain  stars,  with  this  special  object  in  view :  namely, 
that  each  telescope  should  take  into  its  field  of  view,  at  least,  two 
stars  differing  from  each  other  in  right  ascension.  One  of  these 
telescopes  is  directed  towards  a  Cygni,  of  which  the  north  polar 
distance  is  about  45®  22'  and  right  ascension  20^  35^.  But  the 
north  polar  polar  distance  of  /3  Aurigse  is  about  45®  5^  There- 
fore, since  the  difference  of  their  declinations  does  not  exceed  18', 
the  telescope  can  be  so  placed  that  each  star,  when  it  passes  the 
meridian,  shall  be  in  the  field  of  view  :  one  passing  to  the  north 
of  a  middle  wire^  the  other  to  the  south.  Now  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  /3  Aurigae  is  about  ^  46^,  and,  therefore,  it  will  pass  the 
meridian  about  14''  40^  before  a  Cygni.  The  effects  of 
parallax  will  in  certain  seasons  be  to  decrease  the  north  polar 
distances  of  both  stars  :  in  other  seasons  to  increase  them :  and 
in  others  to  increase  the  north  polar  distance  of  one  whilst  it 
decreases  that  of  the  other :  and  conversely.  These  combined 
effects  are  shewn  by  means  of  a  micrometer  which  measures 
every  day  (every  day  on  which  an  observation  can  be  made)  the 
difference  of  the  declinations  of  the  two  stars.  We  ought  rather 
to  have  said,  that  the  combined  effects  of  parallax  (should  there 
be  any)  may  be  extricated  from  the  differences  of  declination 
which,  by  means  of  the  micrometer  attached  to  the  telescope,  are 
instrumentally  shewn.  For,  besides  the  substantial  difference  of 
the  mean  declinations,  the  apparent  distance  of  the  two  stars 
arises  from  th^  different  effects  of  aberration,  nutation,  &c.  on 
the  two  stars.    These  latter  effects  being  accounted  for,  or  the 

- 

*  Irish  Transactions,  vol.  XII.  Trans »  Royal  Society,  1818. 
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observations  being  corrected,  if  there  should  appear  to  be  any 
other  difference  than  that  of  the  mean  declination,  the  causes  of 
such  difference  would  become  matter  of  enquiry.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  parallax  is  one,  or  a  sole  cause,  we  must 
compare  the  unaccounted  for  .  differences  with  the  mathema- 
tical calculations  of  the  combined  effects  of  parallax.  This  is 
easily  effected:  Thus,  computing,  on  the  principles  and  accordmg 
to  the  methods  of  pp.  274,  &c.  the  numbers  due  to  the  parallaxes 
in  north  polar  distance  of  a  Cygni  and  fi  Auriga»,  and  the  maxima, 
we  have 

the  number  for  a  Cygni  =:  5*     0^  SS',  maximum  ^Q['.g]5 
for /3  Aurigse^  0    17    17>   maximum  =:(/'.367; 

consequently,  the  combined  effect   of  parallax  in   north  polar 
distance  on  these  two  stars  is 

0^913 X  sin.  (O  +5'  0"  53')— (^'.367.  sin,(©  +(/  17®  170* 

For  instance^  if  we  wish  to  find  the  combined  effect  on  July  1, 
October  1,  and  Oct.  11^  we  have 

a  Csnni,  July  1.  fi  Attric«,  July  1. 

O   =  3*  9^  23' 3"    9®  23' 

5    0    53 0  17    17 

8  10  16  log.  sin. =9.9737     3  26   40    log.  sin.=:9.9549 


log.  913=9.9549  log.  367=9-5652 

log.  C- ,848)    9.9286  (log.  .327)     9.5157 

Hence,  the  combined  effect  =  -  0^.848  •-0".327=:  —  l".75. 


in, 

o  Cygni,  Oct.  1.  /9Aofif»,  Oet.  1. 

©    =    6'   8^     8'. '&     8®    8' 

5     0    53 0    17    17 

11    9      1  log.  sin. =9.5540   6  25   25     log.  sin. =9.6326 

log.  9 1 3 =9-9549  log.  3678  s  9-5652 

(log.— ,318)   9.5089  log.  (-.157)  9.1978 

.-.  combined  effect  =  — 0".3)8  +  0".157  =  —  0".l6l. 

8  8 
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Again, 

a  Cyfni,  Oct  t1.  0  Auri|^,  Oet.  11. 

O  =  6*  is"*  (/ (?  18^    d 

5    0  53 0     17  1^ 


11   18  53  log.  sin. as 9.^5]    7     5  17    1^.  mo.  ^9*761$ 

log.  9 1 3  =  99549  log.  .3676  =  9-5652 

(log. -.173)   9.M00  (-«SU)  9.3fi68 

.-.  combined  effect  =  — (/'.173  +  (f.212  =  0".039. 

Bat  we.  will  now  dismiss  tbis  class  of  {MurftlkxeSi  the  dliscus*- 
sion  of  which  is  not  suited  to  an  Eleacntarj  Treatise,  and  turn 
oar  attention  to  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets^  which  can  not  only 
be  proved  to  exists  but  which  are»  in  Practical  Astronomy,  used 
for  determining  the  distances  of  those  planets  that  are  affected  by 
them. 

We  have  already  (see  p.  209.)  entered  on  this  subject.  If  s 
be  a  planety  C  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  Z  die  zenith  of  the  spec- 
tator placed  at  A,  then  s  is  seen  from  A  in  the  direction  Asm, 


and  from  <7  in  the  direction  Csm.  If  the  latter  be  held,  or  be  de* 
fined,  to  be  the  true  or  Astrxmomical  direction,  then  Asn  is  the 
apparent •    As  far  as  parallax  is  concerned,  m  is  the  planet's  true 
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place,  n  it»  appiu*ent,  and  the  angular  distance  of  these  places, 
or  the  angle  n<m  (  =  il «  C)  is  the  diurnal  parallax. 

By  Plane  Trigonometry, 

sin.  C$A  =  -rr-  X  sin.  CAs  sstt*  •  wn*  ^-^^  i 

Cs  Cs 

but  ZAs  is  the  star's  apparent  zenith  distance,  consequently,  if 
CA,  Cs  be  held  to  be  constant, 
sin*  CsA,  or  sin.  parallax  oc  sin.  apparent  zenith  distance.        I 

Hence,  the  parallax  is  greatest  when  the  zenith  distance  ss90^ 
or  when  the  planet  appears  in  the  horizon.    Let  P  be  the  greatest ' 
parallax,  p  the  parallax  at  any  other  zenith  distance,  then 

sin.  P  :  $ask»p  ::   1    :  sin.  apparent  zenith  distance ; 

.'.  sin.  p  =  sin.  P .  sin.  zenith  distance 

53  sin.  j^ .  sin.  (D  +  p), 

JD  being  the  angle  ZCs. 

We  may  thus  approximate  to  the  value  of  p  in  terms  of  P 
andD, 

sin.p  =  sin.  P  sin.  Z>  cos.  ^  +  8in.  P  cos.  D  sin.  p ; 
.*.  tan.pssin.  P  sin.  D+sin.  P  cos.  D ,  tan«p. 

Instead  of  tan.  p  in  the  last  term,  aubstitut^  its  value  as  expj^ssed 
by  the  equation  just  obtained  ^  then 

ftp.  J9  s  sin.  P,0io.  D + SIB.' P.  sin.  D  cos.  D -f  sin.*  P.  cos.' Z>  taii*p« 

Jlcpeat  the  operation,  and 

tan.  p  =  sin.  P  .  sin.  D  +  m-'  P. sin.  D.cos.  D 

+  sin.^  P.  COS.*  D  sin.  JD  +  sm.*  P  cos.^  D .  sin.  D 

+  sin.^  P  COS.*  D  tan.  p  : 

the  law  of  the  terms  is  evident ;  but,  for  almost  every  case  that 
can  occur,  the  «(unMiiation  of  the  three  ^rst  terms  wtV  bo  suf- 
ficient, P  not  exceeding  1^. 

If,  instead  of  tan.  p,  we  wish  to  have  an  expression  for  p, 
we  n^ay  easily  obtain  such  by  means  of  the  expression 

p  ==  tan.  p  —  y  tan.®  p, 
which  is  the  approximate  expression  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the 
tangent,  when  die  arc  is  small.     The  second  term  of  this  expres- 
(-— -§■  tan.^  p)  will  produce  from  the  equation 
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tan«p  =s  sin.  D.sin.  P  -f-  sin.  2). cos.  D. sin.*  P 
+  sin.  D.cos.*  D .  sin.®  P 

sin.®  D .  sin.®  P     ..     .      r  j        -l 

a  term  such  as ;  if,  therefore^  we  do  not  con- 

tinue  the  series  beyond  terms  involving  sin.®  P,  we  have 
p  =  sin.  D.sin.  P  +  }  sin.  2 D  sin.*  P  + 

.•»*/'.      »^        o  ^        sin.'  J5\ 
.  sm.    P  f  sm.  D  cos.   D — 1  ; 

^       .      ^       \,  _        sin.®D        .     ^      .    , -.      sin.®D 

put  sm.  D  COS.  jD =  sin.  II  — sin.'  D — 

3  3 

.      _         4  sin.®  D 
=  sin.  D  —  g ; 

r„  .  V     ^in.  3  D 

(see  Frtgoncmetry^  p.  47.)=  "   • 

3 

Hence, 

p  SB  sin.  D .  sin.  P  +  j  sin.  2D .  sin.*  P  +  j  sin.  3D .  sin.^  P, 

which;  as  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured,  is  only  part  of  a  series 
obeying  the  same  law. 

In  an  assigned  instance,  the  resulting  arithmetical  value  of  p 
would  be  in  terms  of  the  radius.  It  is  more  convenient  to  have 
such  vidue  expressed  in  seconds  of  angular  space.  Now,  p 
being  small^ 

p  :  arc  (=  p)   -   sin-  l"   '-  l''; 

Sin.  1 
.*.  expressed  in  seconds, 

sin.  D     .      _    ^    sin.  2D      .    .«.    sin.  3D      .    ;,  „ 

!>=-: — n,-8in.  P  -h- — : — ;7,.sin.*  P  +  -- — : j7.8ro.?P. 

sm.  r  2 . sm.  l'  3 . sm.  l" 

There  are,  besides  what  we  have  given^  other  series  and  ex* 
pressions  for  computing  the  parallax,  from  D  the  zenith  distance, 
and  P  the  horizontal  parallax'.  D  can  always  be  determined 
(very  nearly  at  least)  by  observation,  but  hitherto  no  method  has 
been  given  of  determining  P.  In  short,  although  we  know 
what  parallax  is,   can  symbolically  express  it,  and  can  compute 
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the  parallax  at  a  given  zenith  distance  from  the  horizontal,  yet 
we  are  at  present  without  a  practical  method  of  determining  it. 
We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  point. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  places  on  the. Earth's  surface  situated  in 
the  same    meridian ;    and  suppose,   by   the  methods  described 


in  pp.  12}  199,  their  latitudes  to  be  determined.  When  the  planet 
S  is  on  the  meridian,  let  its  zenith  distances  Z^S  (2),  ZfBS  (t^), 
h^,  respectively^  observed  at  A  and  B ;  then,  since  ACB  the 
difference  or  sum  of  the  latitudes  (in  the  diagram  the  sum)  is 
known,  we  have 

zJSB.^SQor  -  (180^—  z  +  lQ(f  -z'  +  ACB) 

—  z  +  Tf-ACB', 

hence  the  angle  ^SB^  (sometimes  called  the  parallax,  being  the 
angle  which  a  chord  AB  subtends  at  S,)  is  known  :  call  this  angle 
A,  and  the  angles  CSB,  CSA,  p',  p,  respectively. 

A  is  not  the  angle  (see  the  former  Figure)  which  we  are  seek* 
ing :  it  is,  either  the  angle  CSB  (p')  or  the  angle  CSA  (p).    Now 

.       ,      .     jCB        ^   ,  .         CA        ,        CB 

sm.  p  ssm.z.TTT-,  and  nm.p  s  sm.  2*777  =  sin*  ^ 


CS' 


OS 


^ '  #w 
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sin.  J 


hencc^  sin.  »',  or,  sin.  {Jk.^f)  ap  sin.  p  •  -r-~  ,  or, 

sin.  % 

MB.  A .  COS.  f  ^  COS.  A  •  suu  p  ns  sm.  p    .  '    -  : 

sw.  z 

whence,  dividing  by  sin.  ^ .  sin.  p,  and  transposing, 

.  ,        sin.  jr' 

cot.  p  =  cot.  21  H — : : . 

sm.  z .  sm.  A 

This  formula  may  be  thus  adapted  to  logarithmic  computa- 
tion : 

.  /,    ,  sin.  z!       \ 

cot.  p  =  cot.  A  I  1  +  -r- T  J  ; 

V         sm.  z  •  COS.  A/ 

make   -: ^ ^  =  (tan.  dYi  /.  cot.  p-  =  cot.  -4 .  (sec.  0f ; 

sm.  z .  COS.  A  ^ 

and  consequently, 

log.  cot  p  =:  log.  cot.  A  +  2  log.  sec.  0  «-  20 ; 
9  being  determined  from 

log.  tan.  ^  f  (30  +  log.  sin.  /  —  log.  sin.  z  —  log.  cos.  A\ 

Prom  this  formula,  p  may  be  computed ;  but  since,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  parallax  of  all  heavenly  bodies  that  are  observed  is 
very  amall,  a  much  siaipler  formula,  and  aceurate  enough  fttr 
computation,  may  be  ezhibifted : 

Thus,  4>  p>  p\  being  very  small,  are  nearly  equal  their  sines ; 
instead  of 

•  sm.  (j1  —  p)  »  sm.  p .  -, — - ,  we  nay  write 

sm.  z 

.  sin.  z'       , 

-A  **  p  ss         p  .   .         ;  whence 

«IP*  z 

A  sm.  z 

sin.  0-f  sin.  y^ 


A  •  sin.  z 
or  =- 


.    z+z'  z  —  x 


t  • 


S.Sm*  m.t        .  cpg 
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If  we  witfb  to  express  the  horizontal  ptnillsx,  since 
SID.  p  =  sin.  P .  sin.  z,  or  p  ==  P .  sin.  z, 

P  =  , i 

sin.  z  +  aiD.  7!^ 
and,  if  wie  restore  the  valne  of  A,  making    /  ACB  ^^  L  ±  If 

p  _^z  +  ^-(L±L^ 
ain.  z+m.  z' 

As  an  example  to  this  fbrmnia,  we  may  take  the  obserrations 
of  Lacaille,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  Wargentm,  at 
Stockholm : 

1751,  Oct.  6. 

At  the  Cape,  2en.  dist.  («)  of  ^  25^   9f  Cf' sin.  z  8.4251 

At  Stockholm,  xen.  dist.  (/).  .6&    41   6 sin.  z's  .g£87 

z+/. ...  95    16   6sin.z-fsin.z'ae  1.5518, 

lal.  (i)  of  the  Cape  (south) 33®  55'   5" 

lat  iV)  of  Stockholm 59    20  30 

L  +  L'..95     \5  35 

.-.  2  +  z'-(L  -hi')- 51"; 

3l'' 
.'.  P,  the  horizontal  parallax,  =  — — —  =  22^.9. 

1.3518 

This  Example  is,  in  appearance,  solved  somewhat  differently 
by  LacuIIe.  Instead  of  computing  the  latitudes,  he  imme<fiately 
computes  the  angle  A  :  thus,  if  a  star  \ssr  were  on  the  meridian 
with  Mars  {S),  Mars  would  appear  below  \  Sff  to  an  observer 
at  B,  or  Stockholm ;  below,  in  this  case  by  l'  26^ :  it  would  also 
appear,  to  an  observer  A  at  the  Cape,  below  X^^  and  by 
1'  57'';  the  diflference  of  l'  57''  and  l'  26*  is  51''  the  angle  J. 

Xjsff ,  whose  declination  in  1751  was  about  S^  5Qf,  in  fact, 
was  not  on  the  meridian  with  Mars;  therefore,  Lacaille  says, 
"  Mars  was  below  the  paraIM<^f\a:^:  now,  die  pont  at  which 
dns  paraHel  crossed  the  meriditti,  he  could  eanly  aaceftaia  by 
observing  the  dedinatioa  of  X;  it  was  simply  the  place  of  X  «■ 
the  meridian. 
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The  two  places  of  observation  are  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Stockholm  :  and,  the  longitudes  of  these  two  places  are, 
respectively,  18°  23'  f  E.,  18°  S'  5l"E ;  consequently,  they  are 
not  under  the  same  meridian ;  therefore^  a  condition  of  the 
method  (see  p.  325,)  is  not  preserved:  and  indeed  it  is  not 
essentially  necessary  to  preserve  it.  For,  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude 19'  16^',  in  time,  answers  to  1™  17' :  accordingly^  Mars 
would  be  on  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  1*"  IT")  before  he  had 
been  on  that  of  Stockholm.  If,  in  that  interval,  his  declination 
had  not  altered,  no  correction  would  be  necessary  :  but,  if  in  24 
hours  his  declination  should  have  altered  one  minute,   then  the 

60" 
change  of  declination  due  to  1"  17*  would  be  -- — r- — r-  X  77, 

24x  60x  60 

77'' 

or   rr^,  or  .0534/' ;  that  is,  if  Mars  had  been  on  the  meri- 

24x  60 

dian  at  the  Cape  when  observed  at  Stockholm,  the  zenith  distance 

instead  of  being  25°  2'  Of'  would  have  been  25*  9f  Ol'  ±  .0534.". 

Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  of  no  use^  in  an  example  like  the 

preceding,  to  notice  the  very  small  correction  arising  from  a 

difference  of  longitudes :  it  also  appears  that  the  method  itself 

is  applicable,  even  if  the  difference   of  longitudes  should   be 

greater  than  in  the  example. 

By  the  result  of  the  computation  (p.  3270  the  parallax  of 
Mars  was  found  to  be  about  twenty-three  seconds.  Of  planets 
more  distant  than  Mars,  the  parallax  must,  it  is  plain,  be  less. 
HencCi  for  such  planets,  the  above  method,  although  in  theory 
veiy  exact,  can  practically  be  of  little  use.  It  cannot  be  relied 
on:  for,  when  the  parallax  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
seconds,  the  probable  errors  of  observation  will  bear  so  large 
a  proportion  to  it,  as  materially  to  affect  the  certainty  of  the 
result.  Hence,  the  method  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
Sun,  whose  parallax  is  less  than  nine  seconds  :  neither  to  Jupiter, 
SatUm,  nor  the  Georgian  Planet. 

The  Moon,  however,  th6  parallaxes  of  which  are  considerabla, 
the  greatest  being  61'  32^^  the  least  53'  52'^  and  the  mean^  (or 
rather  the  parallax  at  the  mean  distance^  57'  1 1"-4,  is  a  proper 
instance  for  the   method.    Yet,  with  the  Moon,   the  method 
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requires  some  modification.     We  must  take  into  consideration, 
the  spheroidical  figure  of  the  Earth. 

Suppose  the  meridian  AJEB  not  to  be  circular ;  then,  the 
produced  radii  CA^  CB,  are  not  necessarily  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  consequently,  Z,  Zf  are  not  the  zeniths  of  the  observers  at  A 
and  JEf.  But,  if  XA  x,  TBy,  be  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
or  vertical,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line^  then  X,  Y  are  the 
true  zeniths,  and  the  angles  SAX,  SBY^  are  the  observed  zenith 
distances:  now 

CA 
sin.  ASC,  or,  sin.  p  =  -p^  X  sin.  CAS  = 

CA 

^  X  sin.  {SAX  -  ZAX;) 

.*.  if  z  still  represents  the  zn^eSAZ,  it  virill  equal  the  difference  , 
of  the  zenith  distance  and  the  angle  contained  between  the , 
radius  and  vertical.      Hence, 

CA  CB 

sin.p  =775"  •  sin.  z,  similarly,  sin.  p'  =  77^.  sin.  2!  \ 

and,  hence^  if  we  take,  instead  of  sin.  p^  sin.  p\  p  and  p', 

CA  sin.  z  +  CB .  sin.  z' 


p  +  p',  or  A  = 


CS 


rad.  ^T^ 
and  since  P,  the  horizontal  parallax,  ="7;^ —  ,  (p-  327,) 

_  rad.  ®  X  il 


CA .  sin.  z  +  CB .  sin.  z' 


Let  us  take,  as  an  example  to  this  method,  the  observations 
of  Lacaille  and  Wargentin,  see  Mefn.  Acad,  des  Sciences,  Paris 
1761  : 

1751,  Nov.  5. 

Correct. 

At  the  Cape.  zen.  dist.    D  's  north  limb  56P  Sg'  40". ...  13'  54" 

parallel  of  ^  8   more  north  than   2)  •    1     46    32.8 

at  Stockholm  zen.  dist.   D  's  limb  ....  38      4   52.  ...  14  14 

parallel  of  ^8    more  north  than  D       0     18    37.2. 

TT 
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Hence^  (see  p.  3£7>)  the  diflference  of  the  qa&ntities  in  the 
second  and  fourth  line  being  1^  £7'  S5"S, 

ui  =  r  27'   55".6. 

Now  to  find  Zf  z,  we  must  from  the  zenith  distances  subtract  the 
corrections  13'  54!\  \a!  \A",  which  are  the  angles  between  the 
vertical  and  the  radius.    Accordingly, 

3?  =  5(?  25'  46" ,  .sin.  z  =  .8332 

z'=:37    50   38 sm.  «'=  .6135 

sin.  z  +  sin.  z!  =s  1.4467 

Hence  if  we  suppose  CA,  CB  equal,  we  shall  have  (p.  329,) 

1**  27'  55'' 

the  horizontal  parallax  = —  =  1®  (/  46":    the  only 

1.4467 

difference,  between  this  and  the  preceding  method,  consisting  in 
the  reduction  of  the  zenith  distances. 

The  reduction,  or  the  value  of  the  angle  of  the  vertical,  is 
taken  from  one  of  Lalande's  Tables^  computed  for  an  EUipticity 

,  and  is,  in  fact,  too  large. 

230  ^ 

The  expression  or  formula,  from  which  the  table  just  alluded 
to  is  computed,  may  be  easily  deduced.  It  is  merely  requisite  to 
investigate  the  angle  contained  between  the  normal  and  radius 
vector^  in  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity. 

CA 

In  a  sphere,  the  horizontal   parallax  P  =  y— ,  and,  conse- 

quently,  the  distance  CS  remaining  the  same^  the  horizontal 
parallax,  whatever  be  the  place  of  observation,  would  be  the 
same.     In  a  spheroid, 

A  .  X  rad. 0 


P  = 


CA  sin.  z  +  CB  sin.  i 


I » 


consequently,  the  horizontal  parallax,  observed  at  different  places, 
would  be  different.  And  with  the  Moon  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case :  so  that,  (and  there  is  something  curious  in  the  circum- 
stance), this  planet  which,  by  her  eclipses,  shews,  in  a  general 
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way,  the  Earth  to  be  roimd,  by  her  parallaxes,  proves  the  Earth 
not  to  be  spherical  (see  p.  38). 

The  preceding  method,  by  which  the  parallaxes  of  Mars  and 
the  Moon  have  been  determined,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  in 
practice,  to  determine  the  Sun's.  That,  however,  is  a  most 
important  Astronomical  element,  and  requires  to  be  exactly  deter* 
mined :  which  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  and  by  means  of 
the  transit  of  Venus ;  a  method  of  determination,  not  immediate 
and  direct,  but  which  infers  the  quantity  required,  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  planetary  motions  are  known  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  exactness  *• 

It  is  the  distance  of  an  heavenly  body^  as  it  is  clear  from 
pages  329,  330,  that  causes  its  parallax  to  be  small :  and  the 
Sun's  distance  is  so  great,  that  its  parallax,  equal  to  d!',T5^ 
(8'^81,  according  to  Laplace)  cannot  accurately  be  determined 
by  the  preceding  method  (p.  330.)«  The  same  method  therefore, 
will  not  apply  to  bodies  more  distant  from  us  than  the  Sun ; 
neither  to  Jupiter,  to  Saturn,  nor  to  the  Georgian  planet. 

The  smaller  the  parallax  of  a  body,  the  greater  is  its  distance : 
and,  if  we  take,  which  we  may  do  by  reason  of  its  smallness^  the 
parallax  instead  of  its  sine,  the  mathematical  relation  between  the 
parallax  and  distance  (ji),  is 

,      rad.  © 
d  =  — p — . 

This  last  expression  is  not,  as  it  stands,  fit  for  computation. 
It  was  deduced  from  sin.  P  =«  — - — ,   in  which  the  radius  is 


*  It  is  with  this,  as  with  many  other  parts  in  Astronomy,  described 
in  the  following  passage  by  the  Abb^  Lacaille :  <<  Dans  FAstronomie 
on  ne  parvient  k  donner  une  certaine  pr^ision  a  quelque  th^rie  qu'en 
revenant  incessament  sur  ces  pas  et  en  remaniant  tous  les  Calculs,  a 
mesure  que  Ton  decoavre  quelque  nouvel  element,  qui  y  devoit  entrer, 
ott  que  Fon  perfectionne  quelqa'un  de  ceux  qui  se  compliquent  avec  les 
autrcs.''    Mem.  de  fAcad.  1757,  p.  108. 
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supposed    1.     But   to  a    tabular  radius   r,   (see    Trig.  p.  17,) 

sin.  P         rad.  ©     , 
= — ;  hence, 

r  a 

T  T 

d  =  -: X  rad.  ®,  or  =  -rr  X  rad.  ©. 

sm.  F  F 

Now,  since  P  is  to  be  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  seconds.  Sec. 
we  must  express  the  radius  r  also,  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c. :  and 
since,  to  a  radius  1,  the  circumference  =  2(3.14159),  we  have 

180^ 

2(3.14159)  :  360"  ::  1   :  r=± =  57^2957795. 

3.14159 

Hence,  the  last  of  the  two  expressions  for  d  becomes 

,        57^2957795  ,   ^ 

d  = X  rad.  ®  : 

and  from  this  or  the  former,  d  =■  -: — >-  X  rad.  0,   may  the  dis- 

sm.  F 

tances  of  heavenly  bodies  be  computed. 

If  we  express  the  radius  r,  in  degrees,  minutes,  8ic.  of  French 
measure  {Trig.  p.  23)^  we  shall  have 

^      63*.66I9  ,   ^ 

d  = 5 —  X  rad.  ®. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  if  P  =8'^8I3  or,  in  French 
measure,  ^  27".2, 

,     57^.2957795         ,  ^  63^.6619      ^  ^     ^  .         ^  ^ 

rf= -fj— —  X  rad.©,  or  =-     „        Xrad.  ©=23405  rad.® 

8  .ol  27  .2 

# 

In  the  case  of  Mars,  P  =  24^^624,  or  in  French  measure, 
=  76'', 

,      57^ 2957795      ,  ^  63^66l9      .  m_Q<>«/.      a  m 

d  = jTz rad.  ©,  or=    ,.    ^^^  rad.  ©  =8376 .  rad.  © 

24^624  '  0^.0076  ^ 

the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  Earth  at  the  time  of  observation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Moon,  P  =  57'  ll''.4,  or,  in  French  mea- 
sure, =  1^.059, 

,       5r. 2957795      ^  ^  63^66l9  "      ^  ,  ^ 

"     57'  11'' 4  ®'  ^'"~F059  ©  =  60.1 .  rad.  ©. 
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Hence  the  mean  distance  of  the  Moon  is  about  60  radii  of 
the  Earth. 

Here^  the  greatest  and  least  distances  are^  respectively, 

63^6619     ^    ^  63^66l9      .   ^ 

^  ^^  ry     rad.  ®,   and rad.  ®,  or 

0.99567  1.13714 

63.94145  X  rad.  ©,  and  55.98725  rad.  ©•. 

The  general  use  of  parallax  is,  then,  to  determine  the  distances 
of  heavenly  bodies  :  but  the  special  object  for  which  it  has  been 
here  introduced,  is  the  reduction  or  correction^  which  must  be 
made,  by  means  of  it,  to  the  observed  place  of  a  body ;  to  pre^ 
pare,  for  instance,  an  observed  altitude  of  the  Moon,  for  the 
deducing  its  declination.  Now  since,  by  the  principle  of  the  re- 
duction, we  imagine  a  spectator  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  it 
is  plain,  from  the  inspection  of  the  Figure,  p.  322,  that  the  planet 
seen  from  the  surface,  must  be  lower,  that  is,  nearer  to  the  hori* 
son  than  seen  from  the  centre.  But,  this  last  is  assumed  to  be 
die  true  place,  or,  it  is  made  the  place  in  Astronomical  computa- 
tions :  and,  accordingly,  a  body  seen  from  the  surface  must  be 
said  to  be  below  its  true  place,  or  to  be  depressed  by  parallax. 

This  depression  takes  place  in  a  plane  passing  through,  the 
centre  of  the  Earth,  the  spectator^  and  the  observed  heavenly 
body ;  it  takes  place,  therefore,  like  refraction,  in  the  plane  of 
a  vertical  circle.  Now,  the  meridian  is  a  vertical  circle ;  the 
declination  of  an  heavenly  body  then,  as  determined  by  its  me- 
ridian altitude  (see  p.  151,)  will  be  affected  by  the  whole 
quantity  of  parallax  ;  but  its  right  ascension,  as  determined  by 
the  time  of  transit  over  the  meridian,  will  not  be  at  all  affected. 

We  will  now  subjoin  two  instances^  in  the  first  of  which  the 
Sun's  declination  is  deduced  from  his  observed  zenith  distance : 
in  the  second  the  Moon's  declination  from  her  observed  altitude : 
both  observations  are  corrected  for  refraction  and  parallax :  in 


*  It  is  plain  from  the  above  instances,  that  it  is  shorter  to  compute 
by  the  French  than  by  the  English  expression :  for,  in  the  former,  we 
may  immediately  divide  the  numerator  (63^6€l9)  by  the  denominator; 
which  we  cannot  do  in  the  latter. 
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the  former  instance,  then,  the  refraction  is  added  to  the  zenith 
distance,  the  parallax  subtracted :  in  the  latter  the  refraction  is 
taken  away  from  the  altitude,  the  paraUax  added. 


.,1  • '        '  •  •    /' 


"'  '/-'^••'"  '  .  .    .    /'v.'.*,  .-.      Example  !• 

Altitude  of  Sun's  upper  limb 62^   SO'   30f\5 

error  of  collimation •  •  •  0      0    M.5 

62    29    56 

apparent  zenith  distance 27    30      4  sin.  .4617 

refraction.  •  • 0      0    29 

27    SO    33 
(8'rf  X  .4617)  ParaUax 0      0      4 

27    30    29 
semi-diameter  of  the  Sun 0     15    46 

27    46     15 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  •  .48    50    14 

declination  of  the  Sun • 21       3    59 

Example  II. 

Altitude  of  Moon's  upper  limb 51^   1  ]'  24'' 

refraction • » • ; 0      0    45 

51     10   39 
(55'  2A1'  X  .6246)  Parallax O    34   36.2 

«       51     45    15.2 
semi-diameter • 0    15     8.8 

altitude  of  Moon's  center 51     30     6.4 

co-latitude  of  Greenwich 38    31    21.5 

decimation  of  the  Moon •  • 12    58   44.9 

In  this  case,  the  horizontal  parallax  for  Greenwich  is  taken 
^=55'  24/' 'j  and  the   multiplier  .6246  is   the  natural  sine  of 
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38^  S^  18^.  which  is  die  zenith  distance  38^  49'  ^\"  diminished 
by  IC/  3^^  the  value  of  the  vertical  angle  (see  p.  330.) 

5b'  2A"  represents  the  horizontal  parallax  for  Greenwich, 
being  the  parallax  on  a  spheroid  at  the  latitude  51^  28^  4^\  de- 
duced from,  what  is  called,  the  Equatoreal  parallax ;  which  is 
the  difference  of  the  Moon's  place  in  the  Heavens  seen  from  the 
equator  and  the  Earth's  centre  :  the  Moon  being  in  the  horizon 
of  the  spectator.  But  this  equatoreal  parallax  is  deduced  from 
the  equatoreal  parallax  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  Moon*« 
which  according  to  Mayer,  is  57*  I  l"A.  There  is,  therefore^  the 
equatoreal  parallax  at  the  mean  distance ;  the  horizontal  equa- 
toreal at  any  distance ;  the  horizontal  for  any  latitude,  and  the 
common  parallax  for  any  altitude  :  and,  in  observations  of  the 
Moon  and  in  calculations  from  them,  all  these  ^circumstances 
must  be  attended  to. 

The  quantity  of  parallax  has  been  computed  (see  p.  S97,)  by 
means  of  observations  made  in  the  meridian.  It  may  also  be 
computed,  as  refraction  was  (p.  £38,)  by  observations  out  of  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  ;  for,  in  these  latter,  parallax,  which  causes 
a  variation  in  the  right  ascension,  may  be  computed  from  such 
variation*     For  instance,  let  Af  be  a  planet  in  its  true  place,  m 


in  its  apparent  place.  Mm  lying  in  a  vertical  circle  ZMm  (see 
p.  238.)-  Now,  m  being  the  place  instead  of  Jf»  the  time  from 
the  passage  over  the  meridian,  will  be  represented  by  the  angle 

*  The  Moon's  greatest  parallax  is  6l'  S^;Jitr  least  53'  59f\ 
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ZPm,  instead  of  the  angle  ZPM:  the  change,  therefore,  in  the 
time,  or  in  the  apparent  right  ascension  of  the  planet,  caused  by 
parallax,  is  represented  by  the  angle  VPv ;  and  this  change  may 
be  thus  estimated:  if  M  were  a  fixed  star.  Mm  would  be 
nothing,  and  there  would  be  no  parallax  affecting  the  time,  or 
the  right  ascension :  two  fixed  stars  then,  near  to  each  other, 
that  crossed  the  vertical  wire  of  a  telescope  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  after  an  interval  of  t  seconds,  would  also  cross  the 
vertical  wire  of  the  telescope  in  a  plane,  not  that  of  the  meridian, 
after  the  same  interval  t.  But  if,  instead  of  one  of  the  fixed 
stars,  we  take  a  planet  having  parallax,  then  if  the  above-men- 
tioned interval  were  t  seconds  on  the  meridian  (where  parallax 
does  not  affect  the  right  ascension,)  it  could  not  be  t  seconds  out 
of  the  meridian,  but,  as  the  figure  shews,  something  more ;  for 
instance,  t-^-e  seconds.  Now  e  is  reckoned,  or  known,  by  means 
of  a  chronometer ;  and  thence,  a  horizontal  parallax  (P)  may  be 
computed  from  this  formula 

^        15  X  eX  COS.  dec. 
cos*  lat.  X  sin.  hour  angle  ' 

which  may  be  thus  proved  : 

Vv  =  Mn  .  sec.  VM  =  Mm.  sin.  ZMP  .  sec.  VM 
=  P .  sin.  ZM ,  sin.  ZMP .  sec.  VM 
=  P.  sin.  ZP .  sin.  ZPM .  sec.  VM, 
(for  sin.  ZM.  sin.  ZMP  =  sin.  ^P.sin.  ZPM  Trig.  p.  155.) 

Hence, 

P Z^^ 

sin.  ZP .  sin.  ZPM .  sec.  VM  * 
or,  since  360^  :  24^  ::  Vv  i  ^\  and  since  sin.  ZP  rz  cos.  latitude, 

sin.  /ZPjilf=sin.  hour  ande  (A),  sec.  Filf  = TPTi^^ 1 — 

*        V  cos.  VM     COS.  dec. 

15  .e«co8.  dec. 


COS.  lat.  X  sin.  hour  angle 

This  expression  applies  to  the  case  when  the  planet  and  star 
are  observed,  firstly,  on  the  meridian,  and  afterwards  when  they 
have  passed  it :  if  they  are  observed  before  they  are  on  the  me- 


i 
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ridian^   then  a  similar  expression  would  obtain  for  a  line  V  v 
analogous  to  Vv ;  and  we  should  have 

P  COS.  lat»  sin*  h' 


V'v'  = 


COS.  dec. 


Hence,  if  the  difference  €  belongs  to  two  observations  of  the 
star  and  planet,  the  one  made  to  the  eaat»  the  other  to  the  west  of 
the  meridian^  we  have 

Tr     ,  rr/  I  P  COS.  lat.  siu.  k    ,    P  COS.  Ut.  sb.  h! 

Vv+V'tf,  or  ex  15  = ; 1 , 

COS.  dec.  COS.  dec. 

and  accordingly, 

e  X  15  COS.  dec. 


P  = 


COS.  lat.  X  (sin.  h'\'am.  hi)  * 
c  X    15  X  COS.  dec. 


7-,  (rng.  p.  SI.) 


,      /  .      A  +  A\  /h—h\ 

9,  cos.  lat.  I  sm.  1    cos.  I  — — I 

In  the  preceding  investigation  it  has  been  supposed,  that  e 
arises  solely  from  parallax  :  but  since,  during  the  observations, 
the  planet  will  have  moved  either  from,  or  towards  the  star,  the 
noted  difference  of  time,  or  excess  above  t  seconds^  will  be  com- 
pounded of  the  effect  of  parallax,  and  of  the  time  due  to  tlie 
planet*s  motion,  during  the  interval  of  the  observations. 

Example. 

Aug.  15,  17 19.  Paris.  By  the  observations  of  M.  Maraldi 
at  9^  18"^,  Mars  passed  the  vertical  \vire  10"  17*  after  a  small 
star  in  Aquarius;  and,  seven  hours  being  elapsed,  lO"  J'  after! 

But  in  this  interval  (seven  hours)  Mars  had  approached  the 
star  by  fourteen  seconds ;  that  is^  had  there  been  no  parallax,  the 
former  difference  of  passage,  which  was  10°*  17*,  would  have 
been  reduced  to  10^  17*  — .14",  or,  Itf"  3* :  but,  by  the  second 
observation,  the  difference  of  passage  is  only  10"  1',  consequently, 
the  effect  of  paraUax  is  (10^  3")  -  (10^  1*)^  or  2* :  and  this  is 
the  value  to  be  substituted  for  e  in  the  preceding  expression : 
and  since^  by  observations  at  the  time,  it  appeared  that 

UU 
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Bedinatioii  =  15*    (/  0^' 
A  =  56    39    0 
h'  =  49    15    0 


2 


=  52    57    0 


-=    3   42    0 
lattitiide  of  Paris  =48   50  12 


log.  COS. .  .  .9.9849438 
(log,  15 1.1760913) 

log.  sin.  *  • .  9-9020628 

log.  cos  •  •  •  •  9*9990938 
log.  COS.  .  .  .9-8183630 


We  have,  from  the  logarithmic  formula  of  p.  337, 
log.  P  =  log.  15  +  20  +  log.  COS.  15* 

-  (log.  COS.  48^  ,50^  12"  +  log.  sin.  52*  57'+ log.  cos.  3*  42') 
=s  1.4415155; 

.".  P,  the  horizontal  parallax  of  Mars,  is  27''.638    (See  Mem, 
de  rjcad,  1722  ;  and  Lalande's  jtsiran,  torn.  II.  p.  356). 

Some  additions  to  the  preceding  investigations  will  be  subse- 
quently given  in  the  Chapters  on  the  '  Occultations  of  fixed  Stars/ 
9nd  '  the  Transit  of  Venus.' 


CHAP.  XIII. 


ON    PRECESSION. 

Formula  for  computing  the  Precession  in  North  Polar  Distance 
and  Right  Ascension.  Uses  of  the  Formula  in  correcting 
Observatiom, 

\V  E  have  already  shewn  in  pp.  189,  &c.  by  a  mere  compa- 
rison of  the  catalogues  of  stars  formed  for  different  epochs,  that 
the  north  polar  distances  and  right  ascensions  of  stars  are  conti- 
nually varying ;  the  latter,  generally  increasing  with  the  time :  the 
former,  however,  decreasing,  if  the  stars  be  in  either  the  first  or 
fourth  quadrant  of  right  ascension,  but  increasing,  if  the  stars  be 
in  the  second  or  third. 

It  was  also  shewn  in  the  pages  just  referred  to,  that  the  above 
phenomena,  of  the  dhaages  in  the  north  polar  distances  and  righc 
ascensions,  could  be  accounted  for,  by  attributing  to  the  p<de  of 
the  equator  a  slow  circular  motion,  and  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs,  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

This  circular  motion  of  the  pole  produces  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  equator.  It  makes  to  vary,  the  intersection  of  the 
equator  and  ecliptic,  and  produces,  in  that  point  of  intersection, 
a  retrograde  motion  denominated  the  Precession  of  the  Eqmmxes. 

The  philosophers,  who  observed  the  phoiomena  of  precessioii 
and  of  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  stars,  conjectured  that  sifcb 
phenomena  could  be  accounted  for,  by  attributing  a  motion  t^  tlie 
^pote  of  the  equator  round  that  of  the  ecliptic.  Physical  Astro- 
nomy has  shewn  this  conjecture  to  be  true.  We  may,  therefore, 
recur  to  the  diagram  of  p.  19^,  «in  which  the  path  of  the  pole  of 
the  Earth  is  represented  by  a  small  circle  described  rpund  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and,  by  means  of  it,  compute  the  formulae 
of  the  changes  of  the  north  polar  distance  and  right  ascensions 
of  stars. 
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If  (T  then  be  a  star  situated  in  the  second  quadrant  of  right 
ascension^  the  polar  distance,  by  the  translation  of  the  pole  from 


P  top,  is  changed  from  P<r  to  par;  and  the  variation  of  north 
polar  distance  is  . 

pa  —  Per  ^=pr,  neariy,  ■ 
but  pr  ss  Pp.  COS.  Ppr 


,•  *  •  ;  i 


=  Pp  .  sin.  qps 
'        :=    Z  jrirp.sm.  TTJr.sm.  yp«; 

now,  the  angle  Pirp,  is  the  angle  described  in  a  given  time  (during 
the  translation  of  P  to  p)  by  P  round  9r :  its  measure  is  equal  to 
the  arc  that  represents  the  retrogradation  of  the  point  t* ,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  precession  Y  T  '•  Suppose  Pp  to  represent 
the  motion  of  P  during  a  year»  then  (see  p.  1870  T  T  '^5d\l : 
again,  qps  is  equal  to  (according  to  the  position  of  the  star  in 
the  present  diagram)  * 

*'s  jR  -  S* : 
and  irP  measures  the  obliquity  (J)  of  the  ecliptic,  hence, 
p<r  ^  PiF  ^  50f'.l  sin.I.8in.(*'s  JEl-3^ 

ss  —  50".l .  sin,  / .  cos.  **s  JR. 
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According  to  the  construction  of  the  present  diagram^  the 
star  is  in  the  second  quadrant  of  right  ascension  :  consequently^ 
COS.  id  is  negative,  and  per—  P or  is  positive,  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  Figure.  p<r  -^  Po",  the  variation  in  north  polar  distance, 
or  the  precession  in  north  polar  distance  will  also  be  positive 
in  the  third  quadrant,  but  negative  in  the  first  and  fourth  quad- 
rants. These  results  will  immediately  appear  to  be  true  results 
by  constructing  three  diagrams  like  the  preceding.  But  we  may 
avoid  this  prolixity  of  investigation  by  employing  one  of  the 
general  equations  of  page  IdS,  and  by  taking  its  fluxion  or 
differential. 

Thus,  (Equation  2.)  is 

COS.  S  =  sin.  L  •  COS.  X .  sin*  /  +  sin.  X  cos.  /; 

•'.— d  j.  sin.  Sss  (JL  COS.  L.cos.  X  sin.  J  (X, /,  invariable)   • 

(by  Eq''.  7.)   =  dL  •  cos.  JR. .  sin.  d .  sin.  / ; 

consequently, 

dS  ss  —  dfX.  COS.  ^;sin. /,  I 

which  is  a  general  expression  for  the  precession  (jdS)  in  north  polar 
distance,  whatever  be  the  star's  place.  Hence,  when  the  right 
ascension  is  <  90^  or  >  270^,  dS  is  negative ;  when  >  OO^  and 
<  270,  positive.  When  M  =  90^,  or  =  270^,  that  is,  when  the 
star  is  in  the  solstitial  colure,  cos.  A=0,  and  there  is  no  pre- 
cession in  north  polar  distance.  When  ^  s  0,  or  =  180^, 
COS.  ^  =  +  1,  consequently,  the  precession  in  north  polar 
distance  of  ptars  situated  in  the  equinoctial  colure  is  the  greatest. 
y  Pegasi  is  nearly  so  situated,  and  its  precession  in  north 
polar  distance,  nearly  equals  to 

—5d'.l  sm.23^  2/   50"  =  -  19".9: 
all  which  conclusions  agree  with  diose  of  Chapter  VIIL 

By  a  like  way  we  may  arrive  at  the  precession  in  right  ascen- 
sion.   Thus,  the  equation  (4)  of  p.  182,  is 

sin*  X  =  COS.  S  .  COS.  /  -—  sin.  ^  •  sin.  /  •  sin.  JR ; 

.*.  0  =5  —  dS  (sin.  S  COS.  I  +  cos.  ^  sin.  /  sin.  ^) 

—  dJR .  sin.  8  sin.  I  cos.  JR        - 
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In  this  equation^  instead  of  dS,  write  its  value 
dL, Bin. I. COB,  JR:  after  which  substitution*  each  side   of  the 
equation  is  divisible  by  sin.  J. cos.  J6l;  accordingly, 

dJR  sin.  S^dL  (sin.  i  .  cos.  /+  cos.  i  •  sin.  /•  sin.  JR), 

and  d A=50".l  (cos.  /  +  cot.  S  sin.  I,  sin.  M), 

which  is  the  expression   for   the  precession  in  xight  ascension 
during  a  year  *. 

The  precession  in  north  polar  distance  depends*  as  the  ex* 
pressaon  for  it  shews*  on  the  right  ascension  and  not  on  the  decli- 
nation. The  precession  in  right  ascension  depends  both  on  the 
star's  right  ascension  and  its  declination. 

The  first  term  in  the  preceding  formula  ia 

50''.  1  .  COS.  I,   ' 
'  which  involves  neither  the  right  ascension  nor  the  declinatioii. 
It  is  independent*  therefore*  of  the  star's  place,  or*  in  other 
words  (and  as  it  is  commonly  stated)  it  is  expressive  of  that  part 
of  the  precession  in  right  ascension  which  is  common  to  all  "Itars* 

Let  a  star  be  situated  in  the  equator,  then  ^  ss  gcf,  and 
oot.  £  =  0*  consequently* 

dM  =  5(/^l  .COS.  /  s:  50".l  X   .9I78  =  45''.95^ 

^he  precession*  therefore*  of  an  equatoreal  star  in  right  ascen- 
sion is  expressed  by  that  part  of  the  precession  which  is  said  to 
be  common  to  all  the  stars*  and  which  is  also  the  same  as  the 
retrogradation  of  the^rs^  point  of  Aries  in  right  ascension. 

*  We  may  easily  obtain  the  same  expression  from  the  diagram  of 
p.  340.  ThuSy  the  right  ascension  VQw  becomes*  by  the  effect  of  pre- 
cession, T^qs;  and 

r'y*=  T'v+vt+ts 
J  -T'v  +  rQvi+ts. 

The  variation  in  right  ascension*  therefore*  is 

Y'v^TT'. COS.  I^50\l. COB.  I,  t8=zPr:^^^^=:zPr.^^^ 
'  SIM.  P<r  sm.  For 

s:^  Tr  cot.  P  <rz=  Pp  .sin.  Ppr. cot,  P  tr  = 
VT'.wn.TrP.an.Ppr.cot.  P<r=50'M.8in.  Jsin.  *  s  jR  cot  N.  P.  D. 
.*.  precession  in  jRsz 50". I  (cos,  7+sin.  /.sin.  JR.  cot.  N.  P.  D.) 
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We  are  enabled,  by  means  of  the'  preceding  fornfulsg^ 
to  extend  the  uses  of  the  catalogues  of  fixed  stars.  For  in-' 
stance,  from  a  catalogue  constructed  for  the  epoch  of  1800,  vre 
can  take  the  mean  right  ascensions  and  mean  polar  distances  of 
stars  for  the  1*^  of  January  1800,  and  by  adding  to,  or  subtract- 
ing from  these  mean  distances,  the  annual  precessions  in  right 
ascension  and  nortii  polar  distance,  we  obtain  the  mean  right 
ascensions  and  the  mean  north  polar  tlistances  for  the  1st  of 
January  1801,  and  1799«  respectively.  By  adding  and  subtract- 
ing twice  and  thrice  the  annual  precessions,  we  obtam^  in  like 
manner,  and  nearly,  the  mean  right  ascensions  and  mean  north 
polar  distance  for  the  beginnings  of  the  years  1802,  1803,  1798, 
1797.  But  the  greater  the  interval  of  years  between  the  epoch  of 
the  catalogue  and  that  for  which  we  deduce,  by  this  method,  the 
right  ascepsions  and  north  polar  distances,  the  less  exact  are  the 
results.  The  reason  is  plain  from  the  inspection  of  the  formulae. 
Those  formulae  involve  the  right  ascension  and  north  polar 
distance.  If  we  compute  the  annual  precession  for  1800^  we 
use  the  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance  for  1800  :  but,  if 
we  compute  the  precession  for  1804,  we  ought  to  use  the  right 
ascension  and  north  polar  distance  for  1804,  both  which  quanti- 
ties are  changed  from  what  they  v?ere  in  1800 :  for  instance,  if 
jR  be  the  star's  right^  ascension  in  1800, 

the  precession  in  N.  P.  D.  =   —  50".l  .  sin.  J.  cos.  iR ; 

but  in  1804,  the  right  ascension  will  have  become  ^-|-  AJR: 
therefore  if  /  the  obliquity  be  supposed  to  be  the  same, 

the  pre",  in  N.  P.  D.  for  1804  =  —  50".l  .  sin.  /.cos.  {JR+  A M). 

If  the  subject  needed  any  farther  illustration  we  might  take 
the  instance  of  7  Draconis.  In  176O  the  right  ascension  of  this 
star  was  267^  46'  50'^  and  its  precession  in  north  polar  distance,' 
thence  computed,  was  equal  to  0''.78.  In  1815,  the  star's  right 
ascension  had  increased  to  268^  4/  40".2,  and  the  precession,  ac- 
cordingly, decreased  to  0".7.  When  the  star,  in  consequence  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  shall  have  reached  the  solstitial 
colure,  it  is  cliear  that  the  precession  in  north  polar  distance  will 
be  nothing. 
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For  the  reasons  that  have  been  just  stated,  if  we  wish  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  stars  serviceable  for  10,  20,  8^.  or  more 
years,  we  must  add  to  the  registered  mean  right  ascensions  and 
north  polar  distances  not  ten  times  or  twenty  times,  of  &c.  the 
computed  annual  precessions,  (which  are  the  differentials  of  the 
right  ascensions  and  north  polar  distances),  but  the  real  incre- 
ments of  such  right  ascensions  and  north  polar  distances,  or 
some  quantities  that  approximate  to  the  values  of  those  incre- 
ments. Such  approximations  we  may  derive  from  the  preceding 
expressions.     Thus,  since 

rf5  =   —  ^L.sb. /.cos.  JEl, 
dPiss:         dL,d JR.  am.  J. sin.  JR 

s=  dL^  (sin.  I,  COS.  J.  sin.  JEl  +  sin.*  /  sin.*  JR  cot.  i), 
but,    a3  =  d5  +  i^^9   nearly; 
.'.   A  S  =  —  dL .  sin.  J.  COS.  M, 
+  ^  dU .  (sm.  /.  COS.  / .  sin,  M,  +  sin.*  I .  sin.*  JR  cot  i). 

If  t  be  the  time,  dL  —  50"  .Ixt, 

A  3  =  —  50".l  X  t .  sin.  J.  cos.  JR 
+  §  .  (50".  0*.  ^*.  sin.  I .  COS.  /  sin.  iR  (1  +  tao.  J .  sin.  M  cot.  5). 

If  we  apply  this  to  the  pole  star  for  the  year  1800,  and  take 
its  place  from  pages  167,  Sec. 

aS  =  —  19".  5*  +  0".028878P. 

In  computing  the  above  formula  the  obliquity  I  has  been 
supposed  to  be  constant :  if,  as  it  really  is  the  case,  I  be  sup- 
posed to  vary  we  must  add  to  the  above  value  of  A  j  the  term 

—  50".  1  .rf  J.  COS.  /  COS.  JR, 
dl  being  equal  to  (/\457> 

On  like  principles  we  may  coippute  the  value  of  d^JR,  and 
from  it  complete,  or,  rather,  more  accurately  determine^  the  value 
of  the  precession  in  right  ascension :  thus,  since 

djR  =  47L.COS.  I  +  dL .  sin*  J.  sin.  M. .  cot.  5,  \ 

d^M  =  dL .  dM . sin.  I. cos.  M .  cot.  S 

—  dL .  dS  .  sin.  / .  sin.  JR  .  co-sec*  5, 

neglecting  the  terms  that  would  involve  dL  \ 
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The  differences  of  the  precessions  in  north  polar  distance  and 
right  ascension  thus  determined  will  enable  us,  from  the  north 
polar,  distances  and  right  ascensions  tabulated  for  a  certain  epoch,  - 
to  deduce,  with  considerable  exactness,  the  real  changes  under- 
gone by  those  quantities  during  the  intervals  of  several  years.  But, 
if  the  intervals  shpuld  be  very  large,  it  would  be  a  more  sure 
operation  to  compute  from  the  right  ascension^  north  polar 
distance  and  obliquity,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  stars. 
Now  the  precession  (dL)  is  known  very  exactly;  •*.  L  +  dL  is' 
known,  from  which,  by  some  of  the  formulas  of  p.  182,  we  may 
compute 

M  ±  dM,  and  5  ±  dS. 

The  general  expression  for  the  precession  in  right  ascension 
is 

5(/'.  1  .  (cos.  I  +  sin.  J.  sin.  JR, .  cot.  ^. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  quadrant  of  right  ascension,  that  is,  if 
the  star's  right  ascension  should  be  >  ]2^,  the  sin.  id  becomes 
negative,  and  consequently,  the  second  term  of  the  above  formula 
is  negative.  .  If  it  should  exceed  the  first  term,  the  precession  in 
right  ascension  would  be  negative :  and  this  happens  with  one 
(/3  Ursffi  minoris)  of  the  forty-five  principal  stars  inserted  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack*  Its  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  is 
nearly  —if. 267*. 

This  circumstance  (that  of  a  negative  precession  in  right 
ascension)  will  not  take  place  with  any  of  the  thirty-six  principal 
stars  formerly  inserted  in  Dr.  Maskelyne's  Catal<^oe :  for, 
amongst  the  last  twenty  stars,  the  right  ascensions  of  which  are 

*  According  to  the  subjoined  computation, 
log.  cot.  S,  or  log.  cot.  15**     6'  24" 10.5690 

log.  sin.  jR,  or  log.  sin,  42     35     0 9.8303 

log.  sin.  J,  orlog.  sin.  23    27   50 9.6OOO 

29.9993 ;  .-.No. =.9985, 

cos.  J  =  .9172;  .-.  precession  =  50".  1  (.9 172 -.9985) 
=  —  50'M  X  .0813  =  — 4''.07,  nearly,  and  in  time 
=  —  0*.267,  nearly. 

XX 
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greater  than  12^,  the  star  that  has  the  least  north  polar  distance, 
is  a  Lyrae,  the  co*tangent  of  which  distance  (5 1°  sV)  is  <  1 : 
consequently,  since  sin.  JR.  cannot,  in  its  greatest  negative  value, 
exceed  —  1,  and  since  cos.  23°  27'  50"  is  >  sin.  23^  27'  5(]f\ 

COS.  23®  27'  50"  +  sin.  23*  27'  50"  .  sin.  M  .  cot.  51°  24', 

must  be  positive. 

In  WoUaston's  Catalogue  of  circunipolar  stars  there  are 
abundant  instances  of  stars,  the  annual  precessions  of  which  in 
right  ascension  are  negative. 

Since  the  precessions  in  right  ascension  of  some  stars  are 
positive,  of  others  negative,  there  must  be  some  stars  so  situated 
as  not,  during  short  periods^  at  least,  to  be  affected  in  their  right 
ascensions  by  the  precession.  The  places  of  such  stars  must 
depend  on  the  equation, 

COS.  /  +  sin.  /.  sin.  JR  cot.  S  =  0, 

which  equation,  in  other  terms,  is 

sin.  JR.  +  tan.  5  cotJ^  I  ss  0. 

But  the  equation  (5)  of  p.  182,  is 

cot.  P  =  COS.  5  tan.  JR  +  sin.  S .  sec-  JR, .  cot.  J, 

cot.    P  .  COS.  JR  ,  ir,      .  ^  r 

or   ^-^1 ==  sm.  JR  +  tan.  o  ,  cot.  1 : 

COS.  o 

therefore  cot.  P  must  =  0,  or   P   the  angle  of  position  must 
=  90''. 

The  sixth  equation  of  p.  182,  is 

cot.  P  =  cos.  X  sec.  L  cot.  /  —  sin.  \  .  tan.  L ; 

therefore  if  P  =  90"", 

cot.  X  =  tan.  /.  sin.  L. 

Hence,  by  assuming  certain  values  of  the  longitude,  we  may 
determine  the  corresponding  latitudes  :   for  instance, 

let  L  =  10°,  then  log.  sin.  10° =19.23967 

log.  tan.  23°  28' =  9.63761 

28.87728 
,'.  -sot.  X  s=  8.87728,   and  X  =  85°  4l'. 
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In  like  manner  we  may  form  other  corresponding  values^  and 
'  arrange  them  thus 

lon^.  O,   10^    0',    20"    (/,    SO*    O',    50^    O',     70^    O',    90"    O', 
lae.    90,  85    41,    81    34,    79    44,    71    36,     67    47,     66    32. 

We  will  now  give  one  or  two  Examples  of  the  formulae  of 
precession. 

Example  I. 

Required  the  annual  precession  in  A  of  7  Pegasi  (Algenib). 
supposing  its  right  ascension  to  be  0^  S"'  56^'.  79,  and  its  north 
polar  distance  to  =  75®  55'  44", 

50''.1  .cos.  J,  computed. 

—  log.  r. —  10 

log.  50".l =s    1,69983 

log.  COS.  J. as    9.96251 

11.66234  slog.  45.95. 

'50'^l  •  sin.  I .  sin.  JR.  cot.  i,  computed. 

-  log.  7^ -  SO 

log.  50".l 1.69983  . 

log.  sin.  23®  28' 9.60012 

log.  sin.  2"  56^ 8.10716 

log.  cot.  76'  55'  44" 9.399O6 

2.8O617  =  log.  0.640 

Hence  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  is  equal  to 
45''.95  +  0".0640  =  4e".014, 
and,  in  time^  ss  3" .067,  nearly. 
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EXAMIPLE    II. 

Required  the  annual  precession  in  north  polar  distance  of  the 
same  star. 

-  log.r* .—20 

log,  5(y'.l 1.6998 

log.  sin.  ^S^  2S' 9*6001 

log.  COS.  2"^  5ff 9.9999 

1 .2998  =  log.  19^94. 

Example  III. 

The  right  ascension  of  a  Serpentis  being,  in  1 800^  ^  1 5^  34"*  25'.2, 
and  its  north  polar  distance  s=  82^  56'  9"-%  it  is  required  to  find 
its  precessions  in  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance. 

50'^1  .  sin,  I  •  sin.  IR, .  cot.  d,   computed. 

—  log.  f? —  SO 

log.  50'^1 1.6998 

log.  sin.  15^  34"  25* 9.9057 

log.  sin.  23^  28'  O" 9-6001 

log.  cot.  82    56    9*  •  V 9.0933 

.2989  =  log.  l".99.  . 

But,  since  ^  >  12^,  this  part  of  the  precession  must  be  taken 
negatively,  and  written  —  l''.99« 

Hence,  since  the  common  part  of  the  precession  (see  p.  342,) 
is  45'^98,  we  have  the 

annual  precessioa  of  a  Serpentis  in  ^s  45^^98  —  ]'^99^43'^99> 

50''.1  .sin.  J.  COS.  M,,  computed. 

~  log.  r.«« ••  =  —  20 

log.  50".l .  =s      1.6998 

log.  sin.  23^  28\  • =      9-6001 

log.  COS.  15^  34* =      9.7733 

1.0732  =  log.  ll''.83 
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and  siDce  the  A  is  >  l^,  the  precession  in  north  polar  distance 
is  negative  and  =  —  ll".SS. 

By  such  easy  computations,  may  the  annual  precessions  be 
found,  and  as  easily  may  the  precessions  for  parts  of  a  year  be 
found.  In  fact,  if  ^  be  the  number  of  days  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  precession  must  be  equal  to  the  annual 

precession  multiplied  into  the  fraction  -— ;  for  instance, 

Example  IV. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  precession  in  north  polar 
distance  of  a  Arietis  on  May  22,  1812. 

—  log.  r* —20 

log.  50".l 1.6998 

log.  sin  23^2S'Qf'    9.6001 

m 

log.  COS.  29    S  56    99412 

1.2411  =s  log.  17".42. 
Again,  log.  142  ••  •  .2.1522  (142  days  from  Jan.  1,  to  May  22.) 

3.3933 
log.  365 2.5622 

.8311  =  log.  6".778. 

Hence,  the  annual  precession  is  -*  17^^42,  and  the  precession 
up   to  May  22  =  —  6'^78y  nearly^    on  the   supposition   of  an 
'  equable  generation  of  precession. 

The  uses  of  the  formulae  of  precession  are  like  those  of  aber- 
ration ;  they  enable  us  to  correct  observations :  to  reduce  north 
polar  or  zenith  distances,  obseiTcd  at  different  times  to  the  same 
time.  For,  since  the  pole  of  the  Earth  is,  Mrithin  certain  and 
narrow  limits,  continually  pointing  to  different  parts  of  the 
Heavens,  the  distances  of  the  pole  from  the  stars  must  be  con- 
tinually changing.  The  distance,  therefore,  of  the  zenith  of  a 
place  from  any  particular  star  is  continually  varying;  for  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole  must  remain  the  same,  whilst 
the  Earth  preserves  its  axis  of  rotation.    If,  therefore,  we  had 
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to  determine  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  Greenwich  and 
Blenheim,  from  two  observed  zenith  distances  of  the  same  star, 
we  should  be  unable  to  determine  the  difference,  except, 
amongst  other  conditions,  we  knew  that  of  the  times  at  which 
the  observations  were  respectively  made. 

For  instance,  if  the  star  y  Draconis  were,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1800,  19'  23^  south  of  the  zenith  of  Blenheim,  it  would 
the  next  year  be  19'  23". 7  south  :  the  succeeding  year  19'  24".4 
south.  The  difference^  therefore,  of  the  latitudes  of  Greenwich 
and  Blenheim,  determined  by  adding  the  mean  zenith  distance  of 
y  Draconis  at  Blenheim  on  March  1,  1800,  to  the  mean  zenith 
distance  of  the  same  star  at  Greenwich  on  April  30,  1801,  would 
be  altogether  an  erroneous  determination.  In  order  to  procure 
a  right  one,  we  must  reduce^  by  other  corrections^  as  well  as  by 
that  of  precession,  the  zenith  distance  of  y  Draconis  observed  at 
Greenwich  on  April  30,  1801,  to  that  which  was  its  zenith 
distance  on  March  1,  1800;  or  the  zenith  distance  of  the  same 
star  observed  at  Blenheim  on  March  ],  1800,  to  what  would  be 
its  distance  on  April  30,  1801  :  or,  both  the  zenith  distances 
must  be  reduced  to  those  zenith  distances  which  would  be,  or 
were,  the  true  zenith  distances  at  aome  common  epoch ;  either, 
for  instance,  the  1**  of  January  1798,  or  the  1'*  of  October  1803. 

As  far  then  as  the  preceding  matter  of  the  Treatise  informs  us 
concerning  the  influence  of  the  inequalities,  that  make  the 
apparent  place  of  a  star  different  from  its  mean  place,  we  must, 
in  order  to  use  observations  like  the  preceding,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses specified,  know  the  states  of  the  barometer  and  thermo* 
meter  at  each  place  of  observation,  that  we  may  thence  determine 
the  respective  quantities  of  refraction.  We  must  also  know  the 
days  of  the  months,  in  order  to  determine  the  difference  of  the 
effects  of  aberration,  which  inequality,  with  a  given  star,  is  inde* 
pendent  of  latitude  and  of  eve>y  condition  save  that  of  the  Sun's 
longitude :  and,  in  the  third  place,  we  must  know  tlie  year  and 
the  number  of  days  elapsed  from  its  beginning,  in  order  to  know 
how  much,  past  a  given  epoch,  the  zenith  of  the  place  has 
altered  with  respect  to  the  star,  by  reason  of  the  pole's  motion. 
In  the  ensuing  Chapters,  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  correcting 
the  star's  place  for  other  reasons  than  those  already  stated. 
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From  the  formulae  that  have  been  given.  Tables  have  been 
constructed.  In  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1812,  two 
Tables  of  M.  Zach's  are  inserted,  by  which  the  precession  in 
north  polar  distance  of  any  star  for  any  day  in  the  year  may  be 
found.  The  first,  from  the  star's  right  ascension,  which  is  the 
argument,  gives  the  annual  precession  in  north  polar  distance : 
the  second  Table  gives  a  decimal  number,  corresponding  to  the 
day  of  the  month  (on  which  it  is  required  to  find  the  precession) 
by  which  the  annual  precession  is  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  the 
number  of  seconds  in  the  first  Table  belonging  to  the  argument 
29®  8'  (which  is  the  right  ascension  of  a  Arietis)  is  17".47. 
The  decimal  number  corresponding  to  May  22,  is  •SSd :  there- 
fore,  the  precession  of  a  Arietis  from  January  I,  to  May  22,  is 
17".47  X  .386  equal  to  6".7  (see  p.  349.) 

In  order  to  shew  the  usefulness  of  the  formulae  of  precession 
in  right  ascension,  we  will  take,  as  an  instance,  the  method  of 
regulating  Astronomical  Clocks. 

In  order  to  know  (see  pp.  103,  8cc.)  whether  a  clock  be  too  fast 
or  too  slow,  we  observe  the  hour,  minute,  and  second  noted  by 
it,  when  a  known  star  is,  or  is  computed  to  be,  on  the  meridional 
wire  of  the  Transit  Telescope.  If  the  clock  were  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow,  it  would^  at  that  instant,  denote  -the  star's 
apparent  right  ascension.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  circumstance, 
we  must  compute  the  star's  apparent  right  ascension.  The  first 
step  in  such  computation,  is  to  take  the  star's  mean  right  ascen- 
sion from  a  catalogue  of  stars  constructed  for  a  certain  epoch ; 
the  next  step  is  to  add  the  increase  of  right  ascension  that  has 
accrued,  in  the  interval  between  the  above  epoch  an4  the  time  of 
observation.  This  Increase,  in  other  words,  is  (leaving  out  of 
consideration  any  proper  or  peculiar  motion  which  the  star  may 
have)  the  star's  precession  in  right  ascension.  So  that,  if  we 
would  make  the  comparison  of  the  clock's  time  with  time  com- 
puted from  Astronomical  elements,  we  must,  in  the  second  step 
of  our  computation,  be  able  to  assign  the  star's  precession  in 
right  ascension* 

For  instance,  suppose  a  Arietis  to  be  on  the  meridional  wire 
of  the  transit  telescope  on  May  20th,   1822,  when  the  sidereal 
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clock  indicates  1**  dS'^  0*,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  use 
a  catalogue  of  stars  computed  for  the  epoch  of  Jan.  1,  1819  : ' 
then^  from  such  catalogue^  we  have, 

firstly^  mean  right  ascension,  Janusgry  1,  1819  •  •  •  •  l**  56°  59^,36 
secondly,  from  the  same  catalogue,  and  by  the  for-i 

mula  of  p.  344,  the  annual  precession  =  3'.34;/0     O     10.02 

therefore  for  three  years,  precesssion ' 

precession  to  May  20th,  (=3' .34  x  .381) 0     0       1.27 

/ 

mean  right  ascen.  of  a  Arietis  on  May  20,  1822. .  .  1    57     10.65 

If  we  stopped  at  these  corrections,  the  clock  would  appear 
to  be  too  fast  by  48'.93 :  but,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  the  Chapter 
on  Aberration,  the  star,  by  the  effect  of  that  inequality,  will 
appear  sobner  on  the  meridional  wire  than  it  otherwise  would  do, 
and  by  1^.205.  From  that  cause,  therefore,  the  apparent  right 
ascension  will  be  greater  than  the  mean :  in  computing,  there- 
fore, the  former  from  the  latter,  we  must  subtract  l'.205  from  the 
latter;  and,  accordingly,  since 

Mean  right  ascension,  on  May  20,  1822,  is=  1^  57"  10* .65 
Aberration .rsO     0       1 .205 

Apparent  right  ascension •••••••••  1  57      9-445 

We  have  not,  at .  present,  theory  and  formulse,  to  continue 
farther  the  process  of  corrections,  and  to  compute,  to  a  greater 
degree  of  exactness,  the  star's  apparent  right  ascenision.  If  the 
last  result  were  true  and  final,  it  would  make  the  clock  too  fast 
by  5(/.555.  « 

But  it  will  be  soon  our  business,  to  explain  the  existence  of 
two  other  inequalities,  and  to  assign  their  quantities  and  laws.  It 
will,  then,  appear  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  apparent 
right  ascension  of  a  Arietis  must  be  increased  by  lunar  mttation 
(by  0^.584)  and  diminished  by  Solar  nutation.  What  are  the  causes 
of  these  two  inequalities,  and  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
we  will  proceed  to  explain  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


ON  SOLAR  AND  LUNAR  NUTATION. 

The  Origin  of  the  NtUations  in  the  Inequable  Generation  of  the 
Precession. — Formula  of  the  Lunar  Nutation  in  Right  As^ 
cennon  and  North  Polar  Distance:  made  similar  to  the  For- 
muloK  of  Aberration  and  Parallax.  Formula  of  the  Solar 
similar  to  those  Of  the  Lunar  Nutation. — History  of  the 
Discovery  of  Nutation. 

Xhe  tyro  inequalities  that  give  the  title  to  the  present 
Chapter^  are  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  preceding* 
For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  connexion^  we  must  look  to 
the  physical  causes  of  these  inequalities;  and,  in  the* inequable 
action  of  the  cause  of  precession^  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar  Nutations. 

Tlie  actions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  on  the  excess  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  above  the  inscribed  sphere, 
produce  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.  The  material 
circumstance  in  the  production  of  this  phenomenon,  is  that  excess 
of  matter,  just  spoken  of.  The  other  circumstances,  scarcely 
less  material,  and,  indeed,  essential  to  the  phenomenon,  are  the 
inclination  of  the  Sun's  orbit  to  the  equator,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  Moon's  orbit  to  that  of  the  Sun's,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  Earth's  equator.  If  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  constantly  in 
the  plane  of  the  equator,  there  would,  notwithstanding  the  Earth's 
spheroidical  form,  be  no  precession.  When  either  luminary  is  in 
the  equator,  its  action^  in  producing  precession,  is  nothing. 
Twice  a  year,  therefore,  namely,  at  the  two  equinoxes,  the  Sun's 
force  in  causing  precession  is  nothing,  and  tvi^ce  a  year,  at 
the  solstices,  it  is  the  greatest.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  some 
mean  value,  in  the  intermediate  times.  The  retrogradation, 
therefore,  of  the  equinoctial  points,  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  the 
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Sun,  cannot  be  equable,  since  the  cause  producing  it  is,  on  no 
two  successive  days  of  the  year,  exactly  the  same.  There  arises* 
therefore,  an  lueqnaHlif  of  precession.  In  consequence  of  such 
inequality,  the  precession  in  right  ascension  of  a  i\rietis  (taking 
one  of  the  instances  of  the  last  Chapter,  see  p.  352,)  on 
!May  20th,  will  not  bear  that  proportion  to  the  annual  precession 
(3" .34)  which  the  number  of  days,  between  January  1,  and 
May  QOj  bears  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days ;  and,  gene- 
rally, the  precession  for  fifty  days,  whether  it  be  in  right  ascen- 
sion or  in  north  polar  distance,  will  not  be  necessarily   equal  to 

50 
X  />,  j)  representing  the  precession.    The  exact  portion  of 

the  annual  precession  (in  right  ascension  or  in  north  polar 
distance)  to  which  it  is  equal,  or  the  correction  necessary  to  be 
made  to  the  mean  portion,  will  depend  on  the  season  of  the  year 
to  which  the  fifty  days  belong. 

The  precession,  therefore,  after  being  used  as  a  correction, 

itself  requires  to  be  corrected.     This,  however,  is  easily  effected 

by  altering  the  number  by  which  (see  p.  349>)  it  is  necessary  to 

multiply  the  annual  precession,  in  order  to  obtain  its  proportional 

part.    Thus,  of  the  star  a  Serpentis,  the  annual  precession  in  right 

ascension  of  which  is  ^".935,  the  mean  proportional  precession  on 

120 
April  30,  would  be  —r-  x  2*.935  =  .328  x  2*.935,  and  .328  would 

3ef5 

be  the  multiplier :  but  this  is  too  large,  the  actual  precession  gene- 
rated from  January  1st  to  April  30lh,  being  less  than  the  pro- 
portional part  of  the  mean.  It  may  be  made  duly  less  then,  by 
merely  lessening  the  multiplier  .328 :  in  the  present  instance,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  .30,  which  number,  and  like  numbers,  in  like 
instances,  are  furnished  by  proper  Tables  (see  Wollaston*s  Fasci^ 
cuius ^  Appendix,  p.  42).  This,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is 
fiot  the  sole  method  for  correcting  the  precession. 

The  inequable  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  or  the 
inequality  of  precession,  is  not  the  ^ole  effect  produced  by  tlie 
unequal  action  of  the  Sun  on  the  Earth's  excess  of  matter  above 
an  inscribed  sphere.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which,  were 
the  precession  uniform,  would  not  b^  affected  by  the  cause  pro- 
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dttcing  precession,  is  subject  to  a  semi-annual  equation :  since, 
as  in  the  inequality  of  precession,  the  force  causing  a  change  in 
the  obliquity  arrives,  twice  in  a  year,  at  its  maximum. 

These  two  effects,  one  of  an  inequality  of  precession,  the 
other  of  an  oscillation  of  the  plane  of  the  equator,  constitute^ 
what  technically  is  called,  the  Solar  Nutation. 

There  is  also,  as  it  may  be  conjectured  from  the  arguments 
just  alledged,  a  Lunar  Nutation,  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
is  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  As  the 
Sun  not  being  in  the  equator,  causes  that  part  of  the  precession, 
which  is  due  to  his  action,  to  be  inequably  generated,  so  the 
Moon,  continually  altering  her  declination,  is  continually  causing 
precession  with  an  unequal  force.  But  the  period  of  the  ine- 
qualities of  its  action,  from  their  evanescent  state  to  a  state  of 
maximum,  is  different  from  the  period  of  the  inequality  of  the 
Sun's  action.  It  is  no  semi-annual  period.  The  lunar  period 
depends,  however,  on  principles  the  same  as  those  tliat  regulate 
the  solar.  When  the  Moon's  orbit,  which  is  continually  chang- 
ing its  position,  returns,  and  not,  at  the  end  of  an  interval,  to  the 
same  position  which  it  had  at  the  beginning,  the  interval  so  cir- 
cumstanced is  the  period  required.  Now  this  is  regulated  by  the 
motion  of  the  Moon's  nodes.  The  Moon*s  orbit  is  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  its  nodes  retrograde  in  the  ecliptic.  The 
period  of  this  retrogradation  is  about  eighteen  years  and  seven 
months.  At  the  beginning,  suppose  the  Moon^s  node  to  have 
been  in  the  node  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  then,  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  years  and  seven  months,  the  same  node  will  have 
described  360*  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and  returned  to 
theirs/  point  of*  Aries,  and,  during  this  retrogradation  of  the 
node,  the  lunar  orbit  will  have  occupied  every  position  which  it 
can  occupy  relative  to  the  equator.  The  inequality  of  the 
Moon's  action,  then,  in  causing  precession,  will  have  passed 
through  ail  its  vicissitudes. 

But,  as  in  the  former  case,  this  is  not  the  sole  effect  of  the 
inequality  of  the  Moon's  force.  The  plane  of  the  equator  .  will 
be  made  to  oscillate ;  so  that,  according  to  the  longitude  of  the 
node  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  the 
mean  obliquity  on  account  of  the  lunar  nutation. 
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We  have  seen  in  pp.  19^^  193,  that  the  phenomena  of  pre^ 
cession  can  be  accounted  for^  by  supposing  the  pole  of  the  equa- 
tor to  describe  uniformly  a  small  circle  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  a  period  of  25869  years.  But  these  new  phenomena 
of  precession  render  some  modification  necessary  in  the  preceding 
hypothesis.  By  reason  of  the  solar  nutation,  the  pole  of  the 
equator  will  oscillate,  during  half  a  year,  about  its  mean  place  in 
the  above-mentioned  small  circle^  and  the  retrogradation  of  the 
pole  will  not  be  uniform.  There  will  be  a  like  oscillation  and 
a  like  inequability  of  precession  from  the  lunar  nutation,  but 
during  a  longer  period.  From  both  causes  then,  the  north  polar 
distances  and  the  right  ascensions  of  stars  will  be  changed. 
Their  precessions  in  north  polar  distance  and  right  ascension 
computed  according  to  the  methods  of  pp.  344,  8cc.  will  not  be 
the  true  precessions.  In  order  to  make  the  former  the  true 
precessions,  we  must  correct  them  both  for  solar  and  for  lunar 
nutation. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  described  the  causes  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  nutations.  But  the  lunar  nutation,  which  is,  by 
far,  the  most  considerable,  was  not  sought  for  and  found  out 
from  a  previous  persuasion/  or  belief  of  the  existence  of  its  cause. 
Bradley,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light, 
noticed  it  as  a  phenomenon,  and  then  assigned  its  cause,  and  the 
laws  of  its  variation.  But  the  solar  nutation  has  never  appeared 
to  Astronomers  as  a  phenomenon.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  be  noticed  as  such,  since  its  maximum  is  less  than  half  a 
second.  Its  existence  and  quantity  are  derived  from  Physical 
Astronomy ;  and,  on  such  authority,  it  is  introduced  as  a  correct 
tion  of  Astronomical  observations. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  deduction  of  the  formulfe  of  the 
lunar  nutation.  Similar  formulie  will  express  the  laws  of  the 
solar  nutation  :  the  formulae,  considered  as  variable  expressions, 
will  differ  only  in  their  coefficients.  One  set  of  formulfe  belong 
to  the  inequality  of  the  Moon's  action  on  the  EartKs  excess 
above  an  inscribed  sphere ;  the  other  to  the  inequality  of  die 
Sun's  action  on  the  same  excess. 

In  deriving  these  formulae,  we  must  begin  with  borrowing 
certain  results  established  by  Physical  Astronomy.     It  has  been 
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pvoreil^  in  confirmation  of  Bradley's  conjecliires,  tkat  the  pketio* 
moMi  of  nutation  are  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  €^  the  pole  of 
the  Earth,  describing,  round  its  mean  place  (that  place  which,  see 
p.  337,  it  would,  bold  in  the  small  circle  described  round  the 
pole  of  die  ecliptic,  were  there  no  inequality  of  precession)  an 
ellipse^  in  a  period  equal  to  the  revolution  of  the  Moon's  nodeir. 
The  major  axis  of  this  ellipse  is  situated  in  the  solstitial  colure 
and  equal  to  19"-296  ;  it  bears  that  proportion  to  the  minor  axis 
(such  are  the  results  of  theory)  v^ch  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity 
bears  to  the  cosine  of  twice  the  obliquity :  consequently,  the 
minor  axis  will  be  14  .364  *. 

Let  CdA  represent  such  an  ellipse,  P  being  the  mean  place 
of  the  pole,  ir  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.     CDAO   is  a   circle 


described  with  the  oentre  P  and  radius  CP.  «r  J^  i3  the  ediptic, 
<y>  1^  the  equator,  n-PX  the  solstitial  colure.  In  order  to  de? 
termine  the  true  place  of  the  pole,  take  the  angle  APO  equal  to 


*  These  a^  M.  Zach's  numben. 
lyn&'8.19'M,  and  Laplaoe's  ld'M6. 
p»  351. 


Bradley's  are  18**,  i^',    Madte^ 
See  Mecaniqite  Celeste,  Liv.  V. 
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the  retrogradation  of  the  Moon's  ascending  node  from  <f  :  draw 
Oi  perpendicular  to  PA,  and  the  point  in  the  ellipse,  through 
which  Oi  passes,  is  the  true  place  of  the  pole.  This  construc- 
tion being  admitted,  the  natations  in  right  ascensions  and  north 
polar  distance  may,  Pp  being  very  small^  be  thus  easily  com- 
puted. 

Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance. 

The  nutation  in  N.  P.  D.  =  P(r— pflr  =  Pp.cos.pP<r,  nearly, 

=:Pp.cos.UPp+^Pcr) 

=P/>. COS.  UPp  +  M-  go*') 

=  Pp.sin.UPj>  +  M). 
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Nutation  in  Right  Ascension. 

.  ^  The  right  ascension  of  a  star  is,   by  the  eflFect  of  nutation, 
changed  from  «f  w  into  «f  'ts.    Now 

<y>  '^5  =  <Y»  't7+    <Y»  o?  +  ^«*  nearly,  ,  -     *  . 

I  '  I  I 

.'.  «f  ti7  —    V  ^«  ==  —  <Y*  <?  —  ^*  f  i         : ' - 

=  —   V  V  -COS.  <Y>  <Y»  «'—  PP'  sm. pP(r.— — 77-  > 

'^  ^  sm.  P(r 

in  which  expression  cy*  't?  ( =  T  T'  cos,  X  T'v)  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  precession,  common  to  all  stars. 

In  order  to  reduce  farther  the  above  expression,  we  have 

jpPa'  =  ^Pp  +  ^P<r  =  (in  the  present  figure)  APp  +  M—QOP, 

..     t  .         and   <r  V  =i*  =  Pp  -—. — TT^  ; 
•  '  sm.  Pw- 

1'.  —  iT't?  —  ^5  =  —  Pp.  sin.  j1P|>. co-tan.  I 
-  Pp  .  sin.  (-^Pp  +  jR  —  90*0 .  cot.  N.  P.  D.    -^    .  >^ 
=5  —  Pp  .  sin.  -4P/> .  cot.  J+  P|} .  cos.  {JPp  +  ^) .  cot.  3, 
j  representing  the  north  polar  distance. 

But  these  forms  are  not  convenient  for  computation.  In 
order  to  render  them  convenient,  we  must,  from  the  properties  of 
the  ellipse,  deduce  the  values  of  Pp,  and  of  the  tangent  of  APp, 
and  then  substitute  such  values  in  the  above  expressions :  tbiis« 
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Pp       sec.  A Pp   _  COS.  ^PO        COS.  (lar  —  St) 

PO  ^  sec.  APO         COS.  APp  cos.  APp 

COS.  SLi 

= '  ,    St  designating  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  as- 

cos.  APp 

cending  node. 

-Again, 

tan.  APp    _  pi        P£  _  Pd 
Un.  APO   "  O*  ^   PD~  PO' 

.-.  tan.  APp    =  pTj  •  ton-  ^^O  =  —  .Un.  (!«•  —  a) 

Pd 
=  -  -^  .  tan.  a  . 

Now  substitute,  and  there  will  result 

The  Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance 

S5  .   ' (sin.  ilPp.cos.A  +  cos.-^dfPp.sin.  jR) 

cos.-Arp 

=  PO  (tan.  APp .  COS.  JR  cos.  a  +  cos.  a  •  sin.  JR) 
=s  ^^  P  d  COS.  JR  sin.  a    +  PO  •  cos.  a  •  si".  iR 
s=  —7^182  COS.  jR  sin.  a +9"-648  .  cos.  a  sin.jR, 

which  is  the  difference,  as  far  as  nutation  is  concerned,  between  - 
the  mean  and   apparent   north  polar  distance.     The   apparent 
north  polar  distance,  therefore,  must  be  had  by  adding  the  pre-  J 
ceding  quantity,  with  its  sign  changed,  to  the  mean.  !  .         >    '  -    ; 

Nutation  in  right  ascension  =  Pd. sin.  a  cot.  /  ^ 

+  PO  .  COS.  a  .  cos.  JR  cot.  S  +  Pd.  sin.  a  sin.  JR  cot.  5, 
which,  as  far  as  nutation  is  concerned,  is  the  difference  of  the 
mean  and  apparent  right  ascensions :  and,  consequently,  the 
above  expression  must  be  subtracted  from  the  mean,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  apparent  right  ascension  ;  or,  which  is  the  same, 
must  be  added  after  a  negative  sign  has  been  prefixed  ;  in  which 
case,  we  have,  substituting  for  PO,  Pd  their  numerical  values. 

The  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension 
=  —  7''.  182  .  sin.  a  cot.  / 
— 9".648 .  COS.  a  cos.  JR .  cot.  S  —  7".182 .  sin.  a  sin.  JR  cot  S. 
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Of  the  expressions  for  the  nutations  in  north  polar  distance  and 
right  ascensioti^  each  admits  of  a  maximuaa  value  :  in  order  to 
find  that  value  of  St  which  gives  the  nutation  in  north  polar 
distance  a  maximum,  we  have     '    '."•'*       '  '  ^  '*  -I 

0  =  7^182 .  COS.  M  COS.  SI  +9".648  sin.  SI  sin.  M ;     • 

7^182  n^  b  ^ 

.*.  tan.  SI  = — .cot.  -41  =K   —  -  cot.  -At, 

9648  a 

which  is  the  value  of  tan.  St ,  when  the  nutation  is  a  maximum. 

Let  X be  the  corresponding  value  o(  Si,  M  the  maximum, 

then  (seep.S59, 1.  16,  8cc.)-     ^j  •    "'    *^— «  l^^U^ 

M  =i  jb  ,  COS.  JR.  sin.  X  —  a, sin^  JR  cos.  X 

»^ 

=  —  a  .  sin.  JR,  ( co-tan.  JR  sin.  X+  cos.  Xj 

=  —  a  sin.  jR  (sin.  X .  tan.  X  +  cos.  X) 
sin.  JR. 

j  -     33    —  O.  —    . 

I  COS.  A 

We  may  now  express  the  nutation  at  any  time  (what  takes 
place  with  any  given  longitude  of  the  Moon's  node)  in  terms  of 
the  maximum,  and  of  the  corresponding  value  of  the  longitude  of 
the  node  :  thus^ 

The  Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance 
=:  b  COS.  JR . sin.  Si  --  a. sin.  M.  cos.  ^.J\ 

=  — n  .  sin.  JR  ( cot.  A  sin.  St  +cos.  St  ) 

ssM.cos.  X(tan.  A* sin.  St   +  cos.  St) 

=  3f  (sin.  X  sin.  Si  +  cos.  X  cos.  Si) 

=  M .  COS.  ( St  ""  -30 

=  JIf  .COS.  (St  +  15'  —  X  —  15*) 

=  ilf.8in.(a  +'15'  -  ^, 
or  (should  M,  when  its  arithmetical  value  is  deduced  from  the 
expression  of  1.  13,  be  negative)         ' 

=:Af.8in.  (St  +21*  — ^♦. 

*  Since  X  cannot  exceed  12*,  we  are  sure,  by  using  15*  and  21",  of 
having  15'— X,  and  21*— X,  expressed  by  a  positive  arc.  If  tlie  result- 
mg  arc  exceeds  12*  we  may  cast  out  12" :  for  sin.  (12'+^)  =  sin.  J. 
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Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  aberration  (see  pp.  274,  8cc.)  we  can 
always  find  the  nutation  by  adding,  to  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's 
ascending  node,  an  arc  equal  to  15*  —  X,  or  =  21*  —  X,  the  value 
of  which  arc  will  depend  on  the  star's  right  ascension. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  reduce  the  expression  for  the  nuta- 
tion in  right  ascension.     Thus,  the  nutation  in  right  ascension, 

=  —  6.  sin.  SI  cot.  / 

—  a. cos.  St  .  COS.  M. cot.  S  —  6 . sin.  SI  sin.  M,  cot.  5. 

In  order  then  to  obtain  that  value  (F)  of  SI    which  shall  make 
the  nutation  a  maximum,  we  have 

b  COS.  St  •(cot.  /  +  sin.  M,  cot.  S)^  a,  sin.  SI  •  cos.  JR  cot. o  ; 

therefore,  writing  Y  instead  of  SI , 

_^        b    cot.  /  +  sin.  JR .  cot.  S 

tan.  X   =  -  , r , 

a  cos.  JR .  cot.  0 

Hence  the  maximum  (m)  of  nutation  in  right  ascension, 

=  —  6 .  sin.  y .  (cot.  /+  sin.  JR  cot.  S)  —  a  .  cos.  Y  cos.  JR  cot.  5 

a  .  cos.  JR  cot.  S 


cos 


.  Y 


By '  means  of  this  expression  we  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nutation  in  north  polar  distance,  (see  p.  360.)  express  the  nuta- 
tion in  right  ascension  in  terms  of  m,  and  of  the  corresponding 
value  of  SI.:  thus,  the  nutation  in  right  ascension,  (n) 

=  —  ft .  sin.  SI  (cot.  J+  sin.  JR  cot.  S) — a  .cos.  SI  cos.  -31  cot.  5 

=  —  a  .  COS.  M,  cot.  5.  tan.  Y sin.  SI  — a.  cos.  JR  cot.  S  cos.  St 

_  ^j  /sin.  Y  sin.  SI  +  cos.  Y  cos.  SI  \ 

=  —  a  •  COS.  JR  cot.  o  I '  I 

V  cos.  X  y 

=2  m  .  COS.  (SI   —  Y) 

=  m  sin;  (a   +  16'  —  Y), 

or  (should  the  value  of  m,  when  arithmetically  deduced,  be  nega- 
tive) 

=  w.  sin.  (SI  -HI'—  Y). 

Hence,  as  in  the  former  case,  (see  p.  360.)  and  in  the  case 

zz 
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of  aberrations,  the  nutation  may  be  expressed  by  the  sine  of  a 
positive  arc. 

We  may,  then^  thus  symbolically  express  the  formulas  of  the 
Nutation. 

Formula  of  the  Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance. 

tan.  a:  =    -    -^ —  cot.  JR=  — 0".744  cot.  M.  .  . .  .  .  (l) 

9.648 

in  logarithms^  log.  tan.  X  =  9.8718S  +  log.  cot,  A— 10; 

next, 

sin    Jfl. 

M=  -9.648  .  — '—TL-  -  9''.648  .  sin.  M  sec.  X (2) 

cos.  X 

in  logarithms,  log.  M  =  .984437+ log.  sin.  A  +  log.  s^c.  X—  20, 
and  thirdly, 

(nutation)  N  =  M  sin.  (SI    +  15"  -  X) (3) 

in  logarithms,  log.  iV  =  Iog.  JVf+log.  sin.  (SI  +  15'—  -Y)—  10. 

Formula  of  the  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension. 

^r        II    . .  /cot.  /  +  sin.  M. .  cot.  5\  .^v 

tan.  y  =  0".744  ( — -— 5 ) (4) 

V  COS.  M.  cot.  o         ^ 

9^.648  .  COS.  M. .  cot  5  •  .^v 

w  =   —  ■ '  ^ ,  ■  >  ••••••••••  .(5; 

cos.  1 

in  logarithms, 

log.  m=r  .984437+ log.  cos.  .^  +  log.  cot.S  -  log.  cos.  F—  10, 

and  thirdly,  n  =  m .  sin.  (SI   +  15*  -  Y) (6) 

in  logarithms,  log.  n=log.  m  +  log.  sin.  (SI  +  15"  —  F)—  10. 

It  now  remains  to  assign,  m  particular  instances,  the  peculiar, 
values  of  the  arcs  15*  -  Z,  15'  -  F,  or  21'  -  X,  21'  —  F,  which 
are  to  be  added  to  SI  • 
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Example  1.     7  Pegati,  (J  800.) 
X  computed.  Y  computed.     <  ' . 

-10.... -10  -40= -40     '    ■ 

jR  =  44'  1 1^85. .  cot.  =  1 1 .890852  log.  .744  =  9.87 1 820 

(see  p.  362.) •  . .   9871820  cot.  / . .  =  10.362458 

log.  tan.  (89®  O'  38") .  .    11.762672  sec.^. .  =  10.000036 

but  tan.Xis  negative;  .\X^90P5gf,  nearly    Un.  ^  .  •  s=  10.601938 

and  +  15'  -  -Y  =  11*29^  l'  (=log.  6.858)    .836252 

Again,    - 

—  20  =  —  20 

log.  .744 =       9.871808 

tan.  JK, =s        8.109147 

(log.  .0095) 3.981955 

But, 

6.858  +  .0095  s  6.868, 
and   6.868  sz  Un.  81*'  43^,  nearly^ 

.-.  r  =  2»  21®  43'. 

M  computed.  m  computed, 

see  p.  362. 

—  20.  .  .  .  -20  —30.  .  . .  —30 

log.  9.648 984437 .984431 

log.  sin.  M 8.1091 1 1  COS.  M. .  9.999963 

log.  sec.  -Y 1 1 .765443  cot.  5. . .  9.398061 

(log.  M) 858985  sec.  Y.  .  10.819448 

(log.  m).  .  1.201903 
Hence, 

N=  M.sin.(Sl   +  11'  29®  1'), 
and  log.  N  =  .8589  +  log.  sin.  (a  +  IT  29^  O. 

Again^ 

n  =  —  TO. sin.  (SI    +  15*  —  2'  21^  43') 
=        TO. sin.  (a   +  21  —2  21    43) 
=        TO.  sin.  (a    +18        0    8    17) 
=        TO.  sin.  (a  +6        0    8    17), 

and  log.  TO  =  1.202  +  log.  sin.  (Jl  +  6"  8®  170 
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Example  II.     a  Arietis  (1815.) 
X  computed.  Y  computed. 

—  10= -10  —40= -40 

A=29^  1 1'  28''.  .  cot.  =  10.252838  log.  .744=   9.871820 

9.871820  cot.  J.  .  =  10.362458 

(tan.  5y  6' 44'') 10.124658  sec. A-.  =  10.058987 

buttan.  X is  negative; .-.  X^  126"  53'  16"  tan.  S. .    =  10.381991 

=  4- 6^53' 16"     aog.  4.7342)     .675256 
.-.   15'  -  J:  =  10"  23°  7',  nearly. 

Again, 

-  10  =  —  10 

log.  .744 =       9.871820 

tiin.  M =       9.747161 

(log.  .41588) 9.618981 

Now,  4.7342  +  .4158  =  5.15008, 

and   5.15008  =  tan.  79"*  O'  4l"; 
.-.  r  =  2"  19^  1',   neariy, 

M  computed.  m  computed, 

see  p.  362. 

-20= -20  —30= -30 

.984437 984437 

sin.  jR  =    9.688174  COS.  M  9-941012 

sec.  X  =   10.221662  cot.  5      9.6 18006 

(log.  M) 894273  sec.  Y  10.719845 

(log.m)   1.263302 
Hence^ 

N=  ilf.sin.(a   -f  10"  23''  7'),' 
and  log.  2Sr=  .8943  +  log.  sin.  (a  +  10^  23^  7'), 

Again, 

n= -m.sin.  (a +15*-2'  19''  l') 
=      fw.sin.  (a  +21"— 2"  19^  1') 
=      wi.sin.  (a  +  18'   10**   59') 
=      w.sin.  (a  +6'  10**  59O, 

and  log.  n  ss  1.2633  +  log.  sin.  {Si  +  6*  10**  59'). 
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Example  III.     Polaris,  (1800). 

X  computed.  Y  computed. 

-10=5-10  -40=— 40 

jR=  IS®  5'  15".  .  cot.  =  10.633762  log.  .744=  9.871820 

9.871820  cot.  /.  .  =  10.362458 

tan.  (72®  39'  35") 10.505582  sec.  JR  ..=  10.01 1422 

but  tan.  X  is  negative;  .'.  Z=  107®  20^  25^'     tan.  ^  .  .  =  8.486050 

=3"  17^20^25''    Oog.  .05392)  2.731750 
/.  15»  -  X=  II*   12®  39'  S5'\ 

Again, 

-  10=— 10 
log.  744 =        9.871820 

tan.  M =        9.366237 

(log.  .1730) 9.238057 

Now  .1730  +  .05392  =  .2269, 

and   .2269  =  tan.  12®  47'; 
.-.    Y  =  12®  47'. 

M  computed.  m  computed. 

—  20=— 20  —30=— 30 

.98443 98443 

sin.  M  =s     9.35481  cos.  M.  .  9-98857 

sec.  JT    =  10.52588'  cot. 5.  •  11.51261 

(log.  JU)     .86512  sec.  r=  10.01091 

(log.  m)     2.49652 

Hence, 

N  =  AT.  sin.  (SI   +  11'  12®  39'  35% 
and  log.  N  =  .8651  +  log.  sin.  (SI  +  H'  12®  39'  35"). 

Again, 

n=  -  m.  sin.  (a  + 15*  -  12®  47') 
=        m  .  sin.  ($1  +21    -  12    47) 
=        TO.  sin.  (a  +20'  17^   13') 
=        TO.  sin. (  SI   +   8    17     13), 

and  log.  n  a  2.4965  +  log,  sin.  (51  +  8*  17°  IS'). 
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Example  IV.    a  Aquarii,  (1800)>  see  pp.  28],  &c. 

X  computed.  Y  computed. 

-10=— 10  -40= -40 

A=328®  52'  26".  .  cot  =  10.21906  log.  .744=  9.87182 

9.87182  cot.  /.  .  =10.36246 

tan,  (50°  57'  6'') 10.09088  sec.  M  .  =  10.06751 

now,  since  cot.  M,  is  negative  tan.  ^.  •  •  =  1 1.65989 

tan.  X  (see  p.  362.)  is  positive  (log.  91.556)    I.96168 

.'.  X  =z  1"  20"  57',  nearly. 

Again^ 

-  20=  —20 

log.  .744 9.87182 

tan.  Jl 9.78037 

(  =  log.  .4489) 1.65219 

Now  91.556  +.4489  =  92.005, 

and    92.005  =  tan.  89*^  22' ; 
but  tan.  Y  is  negative  ; 
.-.  r  =  6"  -  (2*  29*^  22') 
=  3     0    38. 

M  computed.  m  computed. 

-20= -20  —30=— 30 

.98443 98443 

sin.  M.  .  .    9.7 1342  cos.  M,   9.93248 

sec.  X  .  .  .  10.20067  cot.  S       8.34010 

(log.  Jif).  .      .89852  sec.  y    11.95665 

(log.  m)    1.21366 

Hence, 

N=Jtf.8in.(a+  15'- 1'  20"  57'), 
=  M.8in.(a+  1*9^  3') 
and  log.  N=  .8985  +  log.  sin.  (a+ 1*  ^    3') 

Again, 

n  =  ni.sin.(a  +  21*  -  3    0  38) 
=  f?i.sin.(a  +  17*  29^  22') 
=  m. sin.  (ft  +     5   29   22), 
and  log.  n  =  1.2136  +  log.  sin.  (SI  +  5*  29^  22'). 
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The  Solar  NutaHon  arises  from  like  causes  as  the  Lunar,  and 
admits  of  similar  formulae.  As  an  ellipse,  made  the  locus  of  the 
true  place  of  the  pole,  served  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  lunar 
nutation,  so  an  ellipse,  of  different,  and  much  smaller  dimensions  ) 
may  be  made  to  represent  the  path  which  the  truf  pole  of  the 
equator  would,  by  reason  of  the  Sun  s  inequality  of  force  in 
causing  precession,  describe  about  the  mean  place  of  the  pole. 
Thus,  in  the  present  Figure,  the  ellipse  AdC  will  serve  to  re- 


present the  locus  of  the  pole,  when  JP  =  .435,  P  d  =  .399,  and 
JPO,  instead  of  being  =  ft,  is  equal  to  2  O  ,  or  twice  the  Sun's 
longitude,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs;  the  equations^ 
therefore,  for  the  solar  nutation  in  north  polar  distance,  and  right 
ascension^  analogous  to  those  of  p.  362,  will  be 

The  Solar  Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance  \ 

=  -  .399  cos.  M .  sin.  2  0+  .435  sin.  M  .  cos.  2  0  , 

The  Solar  Nutation  in  Right  Ascetmon 

=  —  .399  8in.  2  O  cot.  / 

-  .435  cos.  2  O  cos.  iR .  cot.  S  -  .399 .  sin.  2  O  sin.  M  cot.  5,    / 

which   equations   admit  of   transfonnations  precisely   similar  to 
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those  which  the  equations  of  the  lunar  nutation  (see  pp.  360,  8cc.) 
were  made  to  undergo.  Hence,  we  have  these  formulse  similar 
to  those  of  p.  362.  for  north  polar  distance, 

tan.  A   =  —  cot.  jR,   and 

.435  ^ 

log.  tan.  X'  —  9.96248  +  log.  cot.  jR  -  10, 
M'  =   —  ,435  .  sin.  M, .  sec.  X' 
and  log.  M'  =  .63849  +  log.  sin.  M  +  log.  sec.  X'  —20, 

N'  =  M'.  sin.  (2  O  +  15'  -  XX 
or  (see  p.  S6l.)  =  M'  sin.  (2  G  +  2l'  -  X'), 

log.  N'  =  log.  M' +log.  sin.  (2©  + 13*  -  X')— 10, 
for  right  ascension, 

.399 

tan.  F    = (cot.  /  sec.  JR .  tan.  o  -f-tan.  JR) ; 

.435  .      ^   .  ^> 

.'.  tan.  1    =  tan.  Y  x     , 

744  ' 

m'  =  —  .435  COS.  JR  cot.  5  sec.  Y', 

and  log.  ni  =  9.63849  +  log.  cos.  JR  +  log.  cot.  S  +  log.  sec,  F'  —  30, 
«'=  w'.sin.  (2G  +  15*  -  Y\ 
log.  n'=  log.  wi'  +  log.  sin.  (2  O  +  15*  -•  Y')  -  10. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  we  may  very  easily  deduce  the  solar 
nutations,  if  we  have  computed  the  lunar^  since  in  the  processes 
of  computation,  there  are  several  parts  nearly  the  same.  Thus, 
if  we  take  the  last  instance,  that  of  a  Aquarii,  (see  p.  366.) 
we  have 

-10=  — 10 
tan.  jR 10.21906  log.  tan.  Y  =  1 1.96381 

996248  .09166 

(1<^.  tan.  X'). .  .  .  10.18154  log.  tan.  Y'  =  12.05547 

.-.  X'  =  dG"  38'  28'', 
15*  -  X'  =  13"  3^  22'; 

but   12.05547  ==  log.  tan.  89°  28',  nearly, 
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and  since  tan  F'  is  negative, 

Y'  =    3' .  CP  32',  ' 
J5*-^r'  =   11    29    «8. 

M'  computed.  ni  computed. 

—  20= -20  •     —30=— 30 

log.  ratio  of  axes.  .      .63849 63849 

sin.^ 9.71342  cos.iR 9-93248 

sec.  X'.  .......  *  10.25973  cot.  3 8.34010 

(log.  W) 61 164  sec.  r 12.03113 

Oog.  m). .  :  .  .      .94220 

Hence, 

N'  =  M'  sin.  (20    +  13*  3^  22') 

=  M'  sin.  (2  O   +    1     3    22), 
and  log.  Hi'  =  .61 16  +log.  sin.  (2  O  +  1*  3^  22')  —  10, 
n'  =  —  i?i'.sin.(20  +  15*  —  3*  0^,32') 
=  m'  sin.  (2  0+5*  29"  28'), 
and  log.  n  =  .942  +  log.  sin.  (2  0+6'  29®  28')  —  10*. 


*  The  expressions  for  the  solar  nutation  are  thus  made  similar  to  the 
expressions  for  the  lunar:  but  they  require  a  separate  iuvestigation. 
There  is  not  the  same  ratio  between  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  that  belongs  to 
the  solar  nutation,  as  between  the  axes  belonging  to  the  ellipse  of  the  lunar 
nutation.  M.  Zach,  however,  (see  p.  120.  Tabulm  Speciales  Aberrationis 
et  Nutationis)  and  M.  Delambre  commenting  on  him  (see  Connaissance 
des  Terns  of  1^10.  p.  463.)  derive  the  solar  from  the  lunar  corrections  by 
merely  multiplying  the  latter  by  a  constant  quantity :  which  is  no  just 
operation. 
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The  lunar  and  solar  nutations  are  now  then  expressed  by  for* 
mulae  similar  to  those  by  which  the  aberrations  of  stars  (see 
pp.  283,  8cc.)  have  been  expressed;  and,  we  might  form  Tables 
like  that  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  given  in  p.  283.     Thus, 


Lunar  Nutation. 

Solar  Nutation. 

North  Polar  Dist. 

• 

Right  ABcen. 

North  Polar  Dist.  Risfat  Ascen. 

Number. 
7  Pegasi. 
log.  max". 

1 V  29°    1' 
.8589 

6*   8^    17' 
1.202 

1 1"  29°   12' 
9.6026 

6'  6°  43' , 
9.968 

a  Arietis. 

10"  23^  7' 
.8943 

6"  10°  59' 
1 .2633 

10"  28'  39' 
9.61050 

6"  8'  55' 
.00733 

Polaris. 

• 

11'  \2,^  40' 
.8651 

8"  17^  13' 
2.4965 

11*  15'   13' 
9.603 

8'  14^^21' 
9.1561 

o  Aquarii. 

1*  9°  3' 
.8985 

5*  29**  22' 
1.2136 

1»  3°  22' 
9.6116 

5*  29®  28' 
9.942 

By  means  of  a  Table  like  the  preceding,  and  of  a  Table  like 
the  one  of  p.  283,  we  may  easily  compute  the  corrections  which  it 
is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  mean  north  polar  distance  and  mean 
right  ascension  of  a  star,  in  order  to  deduce  the  apparent  north 
polar  distance  and  apparent  right  ascension.  There  will  be 
indeed  another  correction,  besides  those  just  mentioned,  to  be 
taken  account  of^  namely,  the  correction  for  precession.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  it  were  required  to  express  the  apparent  north 
polar  distance  of  a  Aquarii  for  some  time  in  the  year  1800  :  its 
mean  north  polar  distance  (see  p.  281.)  is  91°  16^  58":  its  mean 
right  ascension  328^  52'  26" ;  .*.  its  precession,  proportional  to  a 
time  t  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  (see  p.  341.) 

—  50".  1  X  ^  sin.  (23'  27'  50")  X  cos.  (328*  52'  26")  =       1 7".07 1. 
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Hence, 
the  apparent  north  polar  distance  =  91^  16'  58"-  17".07^ 

+  7".856  .  sin.  (  O  +3*  2^  49'  52") (aberration,  p.  281.) 

+  7".915  .  sin.  (Jl  +  1  9    ^    0). ..  .(lunar  nutation,  p,  370.) 
+  0".408 .  sin.  (2  0  +  1  3  22    0)....  (solar  nutation,  p.  370.) 

and,  in  a  specific  instance,  when  the  values  of  the  longitudes  of 
the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon's  ascending  node  would  be  assigned, 
the  resulting  value  of  the  apparent  north  polar  distance  would 
-«gree  with  the  observed  and  instrumental  distance  cleared  of  the 
effects  of  refraction. 

On  the  footing  of  mere  theory,  we  ought  to  add  to  the  pre- 
ceding terms  (see  11. 2,  8cc.)  that  express  the  several  corrections,  a 
similar  term  (see  p.  313,  &c.)  on  account  of  parallax.  But  its  co-i 
efficient  is,  at  present,  either  insensible  or  unknown.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  correct  for  parallax  :  but  we  must  correct  on  account 
of  the  star's  proper  motion:  the  quantity  of  which  correction, 
resting  on  no  theory,  is  determined  solely  by  observation. 

We  have  assigned  the  formula  for  determining  the  apparent 
north  polar  distance  of  a  Aquarii  for  some  time  (0  in  the  year 
1800.  But,  as  it  has  been  explained,  the  same  formvila  (except- 
ing its  first  and  fourth  term)  will  serve  to  express  the  north  polar 
distance  of  a  Aquarii  for  any  time  in  any  other  year ;  provided  such 
year  be  not  too  remote  from  the  epoch  for  which  the  numbers  and 
maxima  (see  p.  366.)  have  been  computed.  Thus,  the  numbers 
and  maxima  have  been  computed  for  a  Arietis^  supposing  the 
epoch  to  be  1815  :  but,  the  same  numbers  and  maxima  will  serve 
to  compute,  with  no  practical  error,  the  aberrations  and  nuta- 
tions of  that  star  for  any  time  during  1822.  The  like  will 
I^appen  with  other  stars ;  for  instance,  suppose  it  were  necessary 
\o  express  and  compute  the  apparent  right  ascension  of  a  Arietis 
on  May  20th,  1822:  then' we  have,  from  the  Catalogue  of  1819. 

Star's  mean  right  ascension,  Jan.  1, 1819- 1*"  56°*  59'.36 

three  years  precession  (  =  3,  x  3".34) 0     0    10. 02 

proportional  precession  to  May  22  (  =  3 .34  x  .3801)  0     0      1 .  27 

and  from  the  Nautical  Almanack  and  Tables, 
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O  =   1*  28°  5Qf  39" 
a=10   20    20     0 

also  see  p.  283,  No.  for  aberration =  7    28    39     0 

p.  370,   for  lunar  nutation , .  .  =r   6    10  .  59     0 

p.  370,  for  solar =  6      8    55     0 

conse<](^ent]y,  see  pp.  283,  &c. 

the  argument  for  aberration  is 9*   27**  29^.5,  nearly, 

•  •  •  • •  for  lunar  nutation 17      1   19 

•  ••••.••••  for  solar  nutation 10      6  36 

whilst,  by  the  same' pages,  the  maxima  (expressed  in  time)  are, 
respectively, 

i^(20\564),    ^(18\335),    ^^  (l".017). 

Hence  on  May  20th,  1822,  the  apparent  right  ascension  of 
a  Arietis  is 

1^  57"  10*.65 =  1''   57"    10*.65 

+^  (20.564)  sin.  (  9*  27**  29'.5) =  -  1.21 

+  S  (18.335)  sin.  (17     1    19) =  +0.58 

+  5  (  1.017)  sin.  (10     6   36) =  —0.05 

1      57     9.97 

The  apparent  right  ascension^  therefore,  of  a  Arietis  will  be 
very  nearly  1**  57"  10*. 

Of  the  four  corrections  that  have  been  applied,  in  the  pre- 
ceding instance  (and  of  like  corrections  with  other  stars)  three  are 
dependent  on  the  time  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
namely,  the  proportional  part  of  the  precession,  the  aberration, 
and  the  solar  nutation.  If  these  corrections,  therefore,  be  com- 
puted for  every  day  of  a  certain  year  and  their  results  taken,  such 
results  will  serve  for  every  day  on  succeeding  years,  and,  without 
material  error,  will  be  right  results  during  a  century.  Such  is, 
nearly,  the  practice  of  Astrodomers.  They  compute  to  every 
tenth  day  of  the  year,  and  insert  in  Tables,  the  results  of  preces- 
sion, and  aberration.    Thus,  in  the  preceding  instance,  we  have 
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the  precession,  in  right  ascension  •••••• ^       l'  •  27 

the  inequality  of  preces.**  in  iEt,  or  solar  nutat.  in  iR  =  —  0 .  05 
the  aberration  in  right  ascension  ••••#••• =  —  1.21 

+  O.OI 

and  this  result  is  called,  (see  Table  X,  in  the  first  Volume 
of  the  Greenwich  Observations)  the  Correction  oj  the  Starts 
Right  Ascension  in  time. 

The  fourth  correction,  that  of  the  lunar  nutation,  depends 
on  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  ascending  node,  and  conse- 
quently will  not,  like  the  other  corrections,  be  the  same  on  the 
corresponding  days  of  successive  years.  It  is  computed  from  a 
separate  Table,  of  which  'the  argument  is  the  longitude  of  the 
Moon's  node. 

The  deduction  of  formulas  for  correcting,  on  account  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  nutations,  the  apparent  north  polar  distances  and 
right  ascensions  of  stars,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  essential 
business  of  the  present  Chapter ;  which,  therefore,  might  here 
be  closed.  But,  before  this  is  done,  we  wish  to  make  a  short 
digression  towards  certain  collateral  objects :  some  of  little 
moment,  or  merely  curious  :  others  distinguished  solely  by  their 
celebrity  in  Astronomical  history. 

In  aberration,  we  pointed  out  its  origin  and  cause,  and  then, 
with  such  means  as  we  were  using,  deduced  its  formulae. 
Nothing  was  then  borrowed  from  a  foreign  or  an  unexplained 
theory.  But  it  has  been  otherwise  in  the  subject  of  nutation. 
Some  general  idea,  indeed,  was  given  of  its  cause,  but  no  formulas 
deduced  from  such  explanation.  The  means  of  deducing  them 
were  borrowed  from  Physical  Astronomy  and  taken  on  trust. 
And^  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  convenient  means  of  computing 
such  formulae,  we  supposed  (which  indeed  is  one  of  the  results  of 
Physical  Astronomy  on  this  subject)  the  locus  of  the*  pole  to  be 
an  ellipse.  But,  it  is  to  be  observed,  this  is  only  one  way  of 
viewing  the  subject :  it  is  neither  the  essential  nor  the  only  way. 
All  the  computations  might  have^  conducted,  and  their  results 
arrived  at,  without  an  ellipse  to  represent  either  the  solar  or  lunar 
nutation.    The  inequality  of  the  lunar  force  in  causing  precession 
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produces  an  equation  of  precession,  and  an  equation  of  the  ob- 
Jiquity.    The  inequality  of  the  solar  force  does  the  same  thing. 

Let 

the  lunar  equation  of  precession,  or  J<f  =  —  18^^03584  sin.  SI 
the  equation  of  obliquity,  or  dl =—  9'^6  .cos.  St, 

and  from  these  two  equations,  by  the  means  either  of  spherical 
triangles,  (as  Cagnoli  has  done  pp.  489,  &c«  of  his  Trigonometry) 
or  by  taking  the  differentials  of  some  of  the  equations  of  page  182, 
(as  Suanberg  has  done,  pp.  108,  &c.  of  his  Exposition  des  Ope- 
rations, &€•)  the  corresponding  variations  of  the  right  ascension 
and  north  polar  distance,  or,  technically,  the  nutations  in  right 
ascension  and  north  polar  distance,  may  be  deduced. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  represent  the  inequality  or  equation  of 
precession  arising  from  the  Sun  by 

rfT'=-1^002.sin.2G, 
and  the  equation  of  obliquity,  by  J  J  =  0'^4S5  •  cos.  2  O » 

we  may  deduce,  by  the  method  just  described,  the  corresponding 
variations  in  the  right  ascensions  and  north  polar  distances  of 
stars,  which,  technically,  will  be  the  solar  nutations  in  right  as- 
censions and  north  polar  dbtance,  or  which,  as  it  is  sometimes 
said,  arise  from  the  solar  inequality  of  precession. 

Instead  of  this,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  direct  method,  we 
have  followed  Bradley's.  This  latter  is  usually  adopted  in 
Astronomical  Treatises,  and,  certainly,  possesses  the  merit  of 
being  clear  and  intelligible.  But  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  student  to 
form  erroneous  conceptions :  to  make  him  view  as  a  fact,  or  phe- 
nomenon, what  is  merely  a  mathematical  fiction.  If  we  could 
trace  out  in  the  Heavens  the  path  of  the  pole  of  the  equator  it 
would  not  be  an  ellipse.  It  would  be  such  a  curve  were  there 
no  inequality  of  the  Sun's  force,  and  were  not  the  mean  place 
of  the  pole  itself  in  motion  along  a  circular  arc.  But  this  latter 
motion  takes  place,  and,  besides,  the  path  of  the  true  pole,  by 
reason  of  the  solar  nutation,  would,  were  other  causes  abstracted, 
itself  be  elliptical. 

The  path,  therefore,  described  by  the  true  pole,  by  virtue  of 
three  motions,  or  in  consequence  of  precession,  and  (for  such 
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they  are)  its  two  inequalities,  is  some  epicycloidal  curve  ^,  of  no 
very  easy  description. 

• 

Instead  of  deducing  the  nutations  in  north  polar  distance  and 
right  ascension  from  the  niUation  of  the  obliquity,  and  the  nuta^ 
tion  of  longitude,  (see  pp.  374,  357.)  we  have  deduced  them  from 
the  assumption  of  the  locus  of  the  pole  being  an  ellipse.  From 
formulae  so  deduced  we  may  derive^  as  consequences,  the  nuta- 
tions of  obliquity  and  longitude* 

Thus, 
N  (in  N.  P.  D.)  =s  9"M .  sin.  -^ .  cos.  Jl  ^  7".  18  cos.  M . sin.  St . 

Now  the  change  produced,  by  nutation,  in  the  north  polar 
distance  of  a  star  situated  on  the  solstitial  colure^  will  be  equal 
to  the  change  of  obliquity  from  the  same  cause.  Let  the  right 
ascension,  therefore,  ^  90^,  in  which  case  sin.  A  =  1,  cos.  A  s  0, 

and  the  nutation  of  obliquity  s  9"*64 .  cos.  St  •  | 

Hence,   the  nutation  of  the  obliquity  is  the  greatest  when  St 
either  =  0,  or  =s  180^,  that  is,  either  when  the  Moon's  node  is 
in  <f  »  or  in  ^  .     Again,  (see  p.  359*) 

n  (in  M)  =  —  9" .  648 .  cos.  M  cos.  St .  cot.  S 
—  7''.  182.  sin.  iR.  sin.  St  .  cot.  5— ie'^544 .  sin.  St. 
Let    5  =  9QP,  then 

n  (in  jJl)  =    -   16''.544 .  sin.  Si ,  ) 

" ■ -^ ^ 1— TIT 

*  In  point  of  practical  accuracy,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  investi- 
gating such  a  curve,  and  thereby  deducing  the  changes  in  the  north  polar 
distances  and  right  ascensions  of  stars.  The  present  method  of  allowing 
for  those  changes  consists  in  adding  together  three  terms :  one  due  to  the 
precession,  a  second  due  to  the  lunar  inequality  of  precession,  a  third  due 
to  the  solar  inequality :  each  term,  if  we  speak  of  theoretical  exactness, 
inaccurate :  but  so  slightly  inaccurate  that  their  sum  will  differ,  by  no 
difference  of  moment,  from  the  single  term  or  fonnula  which,  computed 
on  exacter  principles,  shall  express  either  the  change  in  north  polar 
di^^tance,  or  in  right  ascension. 
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M^hich  is  the  lunar  inequality  of  precession  in  right  ascension, 
hence,  the  nutation  in  longitude  =  n  X  secant  obliquity 

<-'  ,  '''''•;  =  I6''.544.8in.  a  X  sec.  23*  28' 

=  18^034. sin.  SI, 

I  which  nutation  is  technically  called  the  Equation  of  the  Equi- 
I  noxes  in  Longitude,  (see  Maskelyne's  Tables,  Tab.  XLII.) 

Similar  equations  for  the  changes  in  the  obliquity  and  preces- 
sion may  be  deduced  from .  the  formulae  of  solar  nutation. 
Thus,  since 

the  solar  nutation  (in  N.  P.  D.)  = 

.435  sin.  M  cos.  2  0    -   .399  cos.  M .  sin.  2  O  > 

we  have,  taking  JR  =  9(f, 

the  solar  nutation  of  obliquity  =  .435  cos.  2  O , 

which  is  sometimes  called,  the  Solar  Equation  of  obliquity. 

Again^  (see  p.  367*) 

the  solar  nutation  (in  iR)s  —  .435  cos.  M,  cos.  2  O  cot.  B 

—  .399  sin.  M  sin.  2  O  cot.  5 -  Of'.giB  .  sin.  2  0  . 

Hence,  making  S  =  90^, 

the  solar  nutation  of  the  equinoxes  in  iR=s  — (y'.918  sin.  2  0 
and  in  longitude  =  —.918. sin. 2  0  sec.  obliquity 

=  —  I'^sin.  2  0 ,  nearly. 

The  former  equation,  the  solar  equation  of  obliquity,  is^  in 
Maskelyne's  Tables,  combined  with  the  secular  diminution  of  the 
obliquity  caused  by  the  action  of  the  planets ;  the  effect  of 
which  action  is  a  change  not,  as  in  the  case  of  nutation,  of  the 
equator  but  of  the  ecliptic.  Thus,  if  the  secular  diminution  of 
the  obliquity  be  45'^7  :  the  annual  diminution  will  be  (/'.457» 
and  the  diminution  for  half  a  year,  or  about  June  22^  will  be . 
0'^229  :  if  we  represent  the  Sun's  longitude  at  that  time  by  3", 
we  shall  have  the  whole  diminution  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year, 

=  -0".229  +  .435  cos.ff 

=  -0".229  -  .435  =  —  .714. 
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Again^  on  March  21,  the  proportional  part  of  the  oimuql 
diminution  is  nearly  —  AQ9»  and  since  0  ssO^,  the  whole  dimi- 
nution is  • 

—  .189  +  .435  .  COS.  2  0=  .246, 

on  January  10,  it  will  be 

—  .457  ^  ^  +  .435  COS.  2  x  (9*  20*")  =   -  .34,  nearly, 

(see  Table  XXXI,   and  its  explanation   in  the   1st  Volume  of 
Maskelyne's  Observations.) 

The  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  inserted  in  the  first 
pages  of  the  Nautical  Almanack :  it  is  equal  to  the  mean  obli- 
quity at  a  given  epoch  +  the  proportional  quantity  of  the  secular 
diminution  -|-  the  solar  nutation  of  obliquity  +  the  lunar  nuta- 
tion.    Thus,  to  find  the  apparent  obliquity  on  Jan.  1,  1820. 

The  mean  obliquity  in  1813 =  23®  27'  50" 

proportional  part  of  secular  diminution  ( =  7  x  .457)  =  —  3.2 

O  =  9"  10"  3'  48^',  sol.  nutat.  =  .435  x  cos.  ( 1 8*  20"  7')  =  —  0.4 

a  =  6"  21',  lunar  nutation  =a  9".64.cos.  (ff*  220  =  +9.58 

hence,  the  apparent  obliquity  in  Jan.  1 =23  27  55.98 

and  in  the  same  way  we  must  compute  the  apparent  obliquity  on 
April  1,  July  1,  October  1,  and  December  31. 

There  are  several  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  apparent,  or  the  true  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  for  instance, 
when  (as  in  pp.  151,  8&c.)  the  Sun's  right  ascension  is  computed 
from  his  observed  zenith  distance  and  the  obliquity ;  and^ 
generally,  in  all  cases,  where  it  is  necessary,  at  any  assigned  time, 
to  compute  the  corresponding  position  of  an  heavenly  body. 

But  there  are  other  occasions  when  the  mean  value  of  the 
obliquity  is  employed:  for  instance^  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  stars  ;  which  longitudes  and  latitudes 
(see  pp.  160,  Bu:.)  are  computed  from  that  mean  value  which  the 
obliquity  had  at  the  catalogue's  epoch. 

3B 
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Some  stars  are  more  affected  in  their  positions^  by  nutation, 
than  others.  In  order  to  determine  the  places  of  those  stars  that 
are  either  the  most*  or  the  least  affected,  we  have 

(N)  nutation  in  N,  P.  D.  =  9".648  sin.  JR. cos.  Si 
—  7^182  COS.  M .  sin.  JL  . 

If  ^  =90^,  or  270^,  or,  if  the  star  be  situated  in  the  solstitial 
colure, 

N  =  ±  9".648  •  COS.  Jl . 

If  JR.  =zO,  or  =  180^,  or,  if  the  star  be  situated  in  the  equi- 
noctial colure, 

JV=  +  7".182.sin.  SI. 

Again, 

71  (in  A)  =    -  9^^648  cos*  ^. COS.  St   cot.  5 
-  7".  182  sin,  M  sin.  SI  .cot.  S  —  16".544  .  sin.  SI . 

If  the  star  be  in  the  solstitial  colure, 

n  =:  ( +  7".  182  cot.  5  -  l6".544)  sin.  a  . 

If  the  star  be  in  the  equinoctial  colure, 

»sa  T  9^.648  cos.  a  .  cot.  S  -  ie".544 .  sin.  a  - 

The  formuls  Aat  have  been  in  pp.  362,  369-  deduced  are  w£- 
iicient,  in  all  cases,  for  the  computations  of  the  quantities  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  nutation.  They  have  been  propounded  also  as 
the  most  convenient  formulae  of  computation.  There  are,  indeed, 
other  formnlse  of  computation,  some  of  which  ^although  ibis  19, 
in  a  slight  degree,  to  neglect  the  main  and  essential  business  of 

the  Treatise)  we  will  now  consider. 

• 

By  Trigonometry,  p.  21, 

sin.  M  cos.  a  =  J  sin.  {M+  SI)  +  j.  sin.  (A—  a) 
and  cos.  JR.  sin.  a  =  §  ""•  (-^+  St)  ""  i.sin.(-^—  a)« 

Hence,  the  above  formula  for  the  nutation  in  north  polar 
distance,  becomes 

N=  l".233.  sin.  (iR+  a)  +  8".415  sin.  {JR— SiX 
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in  this  expressioo,  substitutef  instead  of  A,  ISCP+JR,  and  the 
resulting  expression  will  be  one  for  the  nutation  of  a  star  having 
a  right  ascension  opposite  to  the  former,  that  is, 

N'  =  —  l".233 .  sin.  (jR  +  Jt )  —  ^'A  1 5  sin.  (A  -  a  ),        \ 
an  expression  equal  in  quantity  to  the  former,  but  in  a  differeni 
direction  (see  P/dL   Trans.  No.  435,  pp.  12,  13,  also  p.  294. 
of  this  Treatise). 

By  ai  similar  transformation,  the  expression  for  the  nutation 
in  right  ascension  becomes 

»=5  -e'U  15. cot. 8. cos. (A-  a )  — 1".233 . cot. 8 . COS. (jR  +  a ) 

-  16".544  sin.  a  , 

and  under  these  two  latter  forms,  which  are  Lambert^s,  the  nuta- 
tions in  north  polar  distance  and  right  ascension  are  usually 
expressed  (see  Delambre,  Chap.  xxx.  tom.  3.  Connoissance  des 
Terns.  1810.  p.  463.  Cagnoli's  Trigonometry,  p.  440.  Vince's 
Astronomy,  Vol.  II.  p.  132.) 

With  regard  to  the  Astronomical  uses  of  the  theory  of  nuta- 
tion and  of  its  formulae,  the  same  may  be  said,  both  for  explana- 
tion and  illustration,  as  has  been  already  said  on  the  subjects  of 
precession  and  aberration.  The  aberration  will  be  nearly  the  , 
same,  on  the  same  days  of  different  years :  so  will  be  the  solar  j 
nutation.  The  lunar  nutation  will,  almost  certainly,  be  different. 
Ify  therefore,  to  take  our  old  instance,  we  would  detennine,  the 
difference  of  the  latitudes  of  the  Observatories  of  Greenwich  and 
Blenheim,  from  two  recordj&d  instrumental  observations  of 
y  Draconis,  we  must  know,  besides  the  zenith  distances  deter- 
mined by  tiie  instruments^  the  states  of  the  thermometer  and 
barometer  at  the  instants  of  the  two  observations  in  order  thence 
to  determine  the  refractions ;  secondly^  the  interval  of  years 
between  the  two  observations  in  order  to  determine  the  difference 
of  the  precessions  in  north  polar  distance ;  thirdly,  the  days  of 
the  year  in  order  to  determine  the  respective  proportional  changes 
of  precession ;  the  inequalities  of  precession  (or  the  solar  nuta- 
tions in  north  polar  distance)  and  the  aberrations ;  and,  lastly, 
we  must  know  the  particular  years  and  days,  in  order  to  know 
the  respective  positions  of  the  Moon's  ascending  node  and  thence 
to  determine  the  lunar  nutations. 
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But  it  is  not  on  the  occasions  of  determining  the  latitudes, 
which  are  rare  occasions,  that  the  knowledge  •£  the  nutation,  and 
of  the  other  corrections  is  chiefly  necessary.     Such  knowledge  is 
required  in  the  daily    business  of  an  Observatory.     The  first 
operation  is  to  observe  the  star  and  to  register  the  observation : 
the  second  is  to  clear  the  observation  of  its  inequalities,  or  to 
reduce  it.    For  instance,  in  order  to  determine  the  error  of  the 
line  of  coUimation  of  the  brass  quadrant  of  Greenvnch,  there 
were  observed  with  it  forty-six  zenith  distances  of  7  Draconis, 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  from  Feb.  21,  1811,  to  Dec.  29, 
1811.     Each  of  these  distances  was  an  apparent  distance,  and 
each  different,  the  one  from  the  other.     Educed  to  the  same 
epochs  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  year,  each  would  express 
the  mean  zenith  distance,  and   (were  the  observations  exactly 
made,  and  the  theories  by  which  theyvare  reduced,  correct)  by  the 
same  quantity.     This  is  not  the  case,  if  it  were,  one  observation 
would  do  as  well  as  forty-six.    But  the  accuracy  which  cannot  be 
hoped  for  from  one  observation  is  attained  by  taking  the  mean  of 
many.     In  order  to  effect  this,  each  zenith  distance  must,  as  it 
has  been  said,  be  reduced^  or  corrected  for   aberration,  solar 
nutation,  lunar  nutation,  and  precession.     The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  registering  the  observations  and  their  reductions : 


Observed  Zenith  Distances  of  7  Draconis 

1 

reduced  to  the  beginning 

of*  the  Year. 

» 

Obseired 
Z.D. 

Aiberration. 

Solar 
Nutation. 

Lunar 
Nutation. 

PrecesBion. 

Sum  of 
Equations. 

Mean  Z.  D. 

Jan.  1, 1811. 

Feb.  21. 

9!  r 

+  )7".42 

+  0".30 

--9".54 

+  0".09 

+  8^.27 

^  \b".^^ 

2«, 

2  6.8 

17.56 

0.31 

—  9.54 

0.1 

8.43 

15.23 

26, 

2    4.8 

,18.08 

0.3Q 

-9.54 

O.l 

9. 01 

13.81 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

8cc. 

&c. 

Aug.  2, 

2  36 

-12.70 

0.0 

-9.41 

0.40 

-21.79 

^  14.21 

6. 

2  37 

-13.66 

0.02 

-9.41 

0.41 

-  22.66 

14.34 
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The  corrections  in  the  several  columns  are^  in  practice^  taken 
from  appropriate  Tables :  but  they  may^  amongst  other  methods 
of  computation^  be  computed  by  those  which  have  been  deduced 
in  this  Treatise:  for  instance,  we  may  compute  the  numbers 
under  the  third  column  from  19".55  sin.  I[  O   +  3*  1®  42,'  15% 

5th,  from  0^966  sin.  (a    +3.1  30'), 

6th,  from  50''.1  x  -^.  sin.  (23°  28') .  cos.  268*, 
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when;  instead  of  O  and  St »  the  respective  values  of  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon*s  node  are  substituted  on 
Feb.  21^  22,  &c.  and  Aug.  2,  6,  8cc. 

The  preceding  expressions  for  computing  the  aberration,  &c. 
are  adapted  (see  p.  380.)  to  reduce  the  mean  to  the  apparent 
polar  distance.  Now,  y  Draconis  is  north  of  the  zenith  of  the 
Observatory  of  Greenwich.  The  resulting  numerical  values, 
therefore,  of  the  aberration,  Sec.  if  additive  of  the  north  polar 
distance,  are  subtractive  of  the  zenith  distance ;  and  conversely : 
but,  the  above  Table  reduces  the  apparent  zenith  distance  to  the 
mean;  consequently,  the  numbers  in  that  Table  will  have  the 
same  sign  as  the  numbers  computed  by  the  preceding  formulas. 

The  numbers  expressing  the  aberration,  &c.  being  either 
taken  from  Tables,  or  computed,  are  added  together  with  their 
proper  signs.  The  results  are  inserted  in  the  seventh  column. 
The  numbers  in  the  seventh  column  added  to  those  in  the  second 
(which  express  the  observed  zenith  distances)  give  the  mean  zenith 
distance  on  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811.  For  instance,  the 
9um  of  the  equations  in  the  first  horizontal  line  is  +  8''.27  ;  the 
observed  zenith  distance,  in  the  second  column,  is  2^  7" ;  conse- 
quently, the  mean  zenith  distance  is  2'  1 5", 27  ;  which  number, 
as  well  as  all  similarly  obtained  numbers,  is  inserted  in  the  eighth 
column.  The  numbers  in  the  eighth  column  added  together  and 
divided  by  their  number  (46  in  the  Table  of  which  we  have  given 
a  specimen)  give  the  mean  value  of  the  mean  zenith  distances  *. 


*  In  the  above  specimen  and  its  explanation,  we  may  perceive  the 
use  of  the  theories  of  the  inequalities  in  deducing  certain  results.     The 

result, 
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The  corrections^  the  theories  of  which  have  been  investigated, 
are  precession,  aberration,  the  lunar  and  solar  nutations.  By 
these  the  instrumental  and  apparent  zenith  distances  of  y  Dracooia 
observed  in  March,  April,  &c.  of  any  particular  year  may  be 
reduced  to  the  mean  zenith  distance  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
year ;  and,  consequently,  the  mean  zenith  distances  of  the  same 
star  on  the  beginnings  of  different  years  may  be  compared  toge- 
ther. A  like  reduction  and  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  right 
ascension  of  a  star.  With  regard  to  the  mean  zenith  distances  and 
mean  right  ascensions  of  stars  at  the  beginnings  of  different  years, 
if  these  differ,  they  ought  to  differ,  supposing  all  the  corrections 
to  have  been  accurately  assigned,  solely  from  the  effect  of  pre- 
cession. If  the  differences  should  not  be  accounted  for  from 
that  effect,  a  new  source  of  inequality  would  be  indicated.  If  the 
effects  of  precession  will  account  for  the  differences  in  the  mean 
zenith  distances  of  some  stars,  but  not  of  others,  there  would,  in 
that  case,  arise  an  indication  of  some  peculiarity  affecting  these 
latter  stars.     But  iustead  of  describing,  in  general  terms,  the 

result,  in  the  adduced  instance,  is  the  mean  zenith  distance  of  7  Draconis 
on  Jan.  I,  1811.  We  may  be  required  to  go  a  step  farther/ and  to  shew 
the  use  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  above  Table.  Those  results  were 
obtained  for  the  puipose  of  thence  deducing  the  error  of  the  line  of  colli- 
mation  of  the  brass  mural  quadrant  of  Greenwich*  But,  see  p.  $7«  such 
results  alone  are  not  sufficient.  I'hey  must  be  compared  with  other 
results  obtained  by  the  zenith  sector  (see  p.  68.)  Thus,  in  the  Volume 
of  Observations,  a  few  pages  after  those  we  have  quoted,  there  is  a  Table 
of  the  zenith  distances  of  7  Draconis  observed  with  the  zenith  sector, 
partly  with  its  face  towards  the  east,  and  partly  towards  the  west  All 
these  observed  zenith  distances  are  reduced^  precisely  as  the  preceding  ones 
have  been,  to  the  beginning  of  1811.  The  mean  of  such  reduced  zenith 
distances  is  (see  p.  6*8.)  the  true  mean  zenith  distance  of  7  Draconis. 
The  difference  of  this  last  mean  and  the  mean  obtained  by  the  brass  mural 
quadrant  is  the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation.  We  may  infer,  and  not 
wrongly,  from  the  preceding  instance  (which  is  one  of  many  similar  ones) 
that  the  business  of  an  Observatory  does  not  admit  of  being  very  leisurely 
and  not  laboriously  conducted.  The  method  of  finding  the  error  of  the 
Une  ofcoVimation  is,  usually  described  in  four  or  five  lines.  The  actual 
finding  of  it  requires,  as  we  have  seen,  the  observations  of  fifty  days,  many 
arithmetical  computations  and  the  use  of  extensive  Tablpft. 
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method  of  detecting  inequalities,  it  will  be  better  to  exemplify 
it*  And,  as  a  first  instance,  we  will  describe  the  method  which 
Bradley  followed  in  extricating,  from  certain  observed  differences 
in  the  declinations  of  stars  firstly,  the  inequality  of  aberration, 
and,  secondly,  that  of  nutation.  This  being  done  we  will  shew, 
on  like  principles;  that  there  is  still  some  change  in  the  places  of 
stars  to  be  explained,  or  at  least  to  make  account  of,  even  when 
they  are  reduced  to  the  same  epoch  by  the  corrections  that  are 
due  to  the  inequaUties  of  precession,  aberration,  lunar  and  solar 
nutation. 

These  investigations  will  be  carried  on  in  the  next  Chapter, 
in  which,  we  will  also  briefly  advert  to  the  methods  which  were 
first  resorted  to,  for  representing  the  lunar  and  solar  nutations. 


CHAP.  XV. 


On  the  Means  by  which  Bradley  separated  Nutation  from  the 
Inequalities  of  Precession  and  Aberration. — Oii  the  successive 
Corrections  applied  to  the  Apparent  Place  of  a  Star, — On  the 

Secular  Diminution  of  the  Obliquity. 

In  treating  of  the  several  inequalities  of  precession,  aberra- 
tion, and  nutation,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  being  per- 
plexed by  the  mere  words  of  a  theory,  to  recur  to  the  simple 
facts  of  observation.  Now,  the  observations  of  Bradley  were  on 
the  Declinations  of  Stars,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
at  a  given  place,  on  their  zenith  distances*;  and,  the  phenomena 
of  his  observations,  were  changes  in  the  observed  zenith  distances 
of  the  same  stars  ;  happening  sometimes,  at  different  parts  of  the 
same  year,  and  at  other  times,  at  corresponding  seasons  of  dif- 
ferent years. 

The  star  y  Draconis,  passing  the  meridian  very  near  the 
zenith  of  Bradley's  Observatory,  and  being,  consequently,  little 
affected  by  refraction,  was  the  chief  star  of  his  observations. 
This  star  (see  pp.  ^88,  &c.)  in  March  passed  more  to  the  south 
of  the  zenith  by  about  39"  than  it  did  in  September :  that  is, 
whatever  was  its  mean  place,  the  difference  of  its  two  zenith 
distances,  or  of  its  declinations,  was^  in  half  a  year,  observed  to 
be  about  ^9^^  Other  stars,  also,  changed  their  declinations. 
The  changes  of  declination  of  a  small  star  in  Camehpardalua 
(the  35th  of  Hevelius),  with  an  opposite  right  ascension  to  that 
of  y  Draconis,  were  observed  at  the.  same  times  as  those  of  the 
latter  star :  and,  it  was  Bradley's  argument,  that,  if  these  phe- 


*  Bradley's  observations  were  made  with  a  Zenith  Sector^  adapted 
to  measure  the  small  portions,  or  minutes  of  declination,  and  of  zenith 
distances, 'near  the  zenith. 
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Demena  (change  of . declination)  arose  from. a  real  nutation  of  the 
Earth's  .  axis,  the .  pole  must  have  .  niov^  as  much  towards 
y  Dracanis,  as. from  the  star  in  Camelopardalus:  but  (see  p.  29^0 
this  not  being  the  case,  the  h^rpothesis  of  a  nutation  of  .the 
Efuth's  axis  would  not  aocount.for  the  observed  phenomenon: 
more  strictly  speaking,  it  .would  not  completely  account  for.  it, 
for,  in  fact,  some  part  of  the  observed  changes  of  declination  was 
due  to  the  effect  of  nutation.- 

Bradley,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  295.)  solved  the  above  pheno- 
mena by  the  theory  of  aberration.  Now,  if.  such  theory,  with 
the  known  one  of  <  precession,  would  account  for  all  observed 
changes  of  zenith  distances,  or,  of  north  polar  distances,  then, 
there  could  be  no  changes  but  what  arose  from  precession  and. 
aberration.  Hence,  since  (p.  276.)  the  aberration  .is  the  same,  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year,  the  distance  of  y  DraconiSf  in 
September  1728,  ought  to  have  differed  from  his  distance,  in 
September  1727^  only  by  the  annual  precession  in  north  polar 
distance:  the  distance,  in  September  1729,  frpm  the  distance, 
in  September  1727,  by  twice  the  annual  precession  in  north 
polar  distance  ;  and  so  on.  Such,  bowever,  was  not  the  observed 
fact.  In  1728,  after  the  effect  of  precession  had  been  allowed 
for,  y  DraconU  was  nearer  the  north,  by  about  C/^8  than  iii 
1727.  Tn  1729,  nearer  than  in  1727,  by  l".5.  In  1730,  by 
4'^5.  In  1731,  by  nearly  8^.  Here  then  was  a  new  pheno- 
menon, a  change  of  north  polar  distance,  indicating  an  inequality 
Bot  yet  discovered, 

Bradley  observed  other  stars  besides  y  Draconis;  amongst 
others,  the  small  star  .  above-mentioned  (p.  2950  of  CamelO" 
fardalus:  and,  it. is  not  a  little  worthy  of.  notice,  this  same  star,' 
which^  in  the  case  of  the  former  inequality,  (that  of  aberration) 
directed  him  to  reject  the  hypothesis  of  a  nutation  of  the  Earth's 
axis,  here  determined  him  to.  adopt  it.  For,  within  the  same 
periods,  the  changes  in. north  polar  distance  of  y  Draconis  and 
of  the  star  in  Camelopardalus^  were  equal  and  in  contrary  direc- 
tions :  that  is,  whilst  the  former,  through  the  years  1728,  1729; 
1730,  1731,  wa9  approaching  the  zenith,  and  consequently,  the 
pole,  the  latter  was,  by  equal  steps,  receding  from  the  zenith, 
and  consequently  from  the  pole.    These  phenomena  then  of  the 
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changes  in  hdrth  pdflr  disfanceB,  whkh  (not Jike  those  of  ftb«mi- 
tion  that  take  plac^  in  different  parts  of  the  same  year,  and  recur 
in  the  coffesponditig  parts  of  different  years)  were  obter¥ed» 
tlir^ugh  a  tentl  of  years^  could  adequately  be  explained  by  sup- 
po^ihg,  during  that  term,  a  nutation  in  the  Earth's  axis,  t9ward$ 
7  Drtidonis,  and,  from  the  ^inall  star  in  Camelvpardalug. 

After  17dl>  Bradley  observed  contrary  effects  to  happen; 
that  is,  y  Draconis  receded  from  the  zenith  and  north  pole,  and 
the  star  in  Camelopardalus,  by  equal  st^ps,  approached  those 
points;  ahd  this  access  and  recess  eontitkued  till  ]741->  (a period 
of  more  than  nine  years);  after  ti^hich,  the  fdttnef  star  again  began 
to  approach  the  zenidi^  and  thd  latter  to  recede  from  it.  These 
phenomena,  then,  that  took  place  between  1731  and  1741,  could 
be  adequately  explained  by  supposing,  dtiring  that  term,  a  nuta^ 
tton  in  the  Earth's  axis,  ^/fbm  7  Draconis  and  towards  the  small 
star  in  'Camelopardalus. 

The  mere  hypodiesis  of  a  outation,  or  vibratory  motion  in 
the  Earth's  axis,  would  have  found  little  reception  amongst  men 
of  science,  if  no  arguments  had  been  adduced  to  render  such 
nutation  probable  :  that  is,  if  some  physical  cause,  likely  to  pro- 
duce it,  had  not  been  suggested.  Previously*  however*  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  real  and  immediate  physical  cause,  Bradley 
enquired,  whether  this  seeming  nutadon  of  the  Earth's  axis  was 
connected  with  any  concomitant  circumstance,  or  phenomenon : 
such  circumstance  he  found  to  be  the  position  of  the  nodes  of 
the  Moon's  orbit. 

The  star  7  Draconis  was  (after  the  effects  of  precession  had 
been  allowed  for)  most  remote  from  the  pole,  when  the  Moon's 
node  was  in  Aries,  and  least,  when  in  Libra :  and»  after  a  com* 
plete  revolution  of  the  Moon's  nodes^  the  distances  of  all  the 
observed  stars,  at  the  end,  differed  from  the  distances  at  the 
bei^nning,  by  the  effect  of  precession  only.  Hmice,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  nutation,  and  the  longitude  of  the-  Moon's  node 
were  connected.  But,  the  inclination  of  }he  Moon's  orl^t  varies 
with  the  hmgitude  of  the  node :  the  former  is  greatest,  when  th^ 
latter  is  equal  to. nothing;  and  least,  when  the  latter  is  siic  signs. 
Rtace^  the  nutation  and  inclination  were  connected  together. 
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fioly  Ui0  Moon's  action,  6fi  the  bulging  equatornal  puits  of  th« 
Earik,  ii  gmiter  the  more  distent  tbe  Moon  is  from  the  eqvator ; 
•ttd  faar  mean  actian  gre9tM%  the  greater  Ui«  incUnatiiNi  of  her 
orbit.  Hence,  the.  phenomenon  of  die  nutation  was  ponnectefi* 
wkh  the  variable  action  of  the  Moon  in  causing  pmpes^ion ;  ^^i 
Ibis  last  connexion  miule  nntalion  the  effect^  and  the  variation  jpf 
the  Moon's  action-  the  cause*  And  tbie  was  the  physical  cause 
which  seemed  to  Bradley  to  afford  an  adequate  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  he  observed  :  and  subsequent  researches  have  con- 
firmed die  sagacity  of  his  conjectures. 

The  real  distance  of  any<  star  (7  Drawim  for  instance)  from 
the  north  pole  of  the  equator,  is  changed  continually  4nd  con<^ 
staatly^  by  the  effect  of  pirecessioo  oidy.  The  variatioos  in  tbut 
distance  from  aberration  and  nutation  are  periodical*  and  rec^MO 
the  former  io  the  space  of  a  year,  the  latter  in  tbe  time  pf  a 
revplutiofi  of  the  Moon's  nodes.  Hence,  although*  in  apy  phe^ 
oonqicaon  of  a  change  in  the  north  polar  distance  of  a  star,  tk^ 
effects  of  sevaral  causes  m^y  be  blended  together  and  cohit 
pounded ;  yet  die  method  is  plain,  by  which  we  may  dia^jisig^e 
and  separate  them.  For  instance,  since  the  revolution  of  the 
Moon's  nodes  is  completed  in  about  eighteen  years,  tmd  sinee  the 
aberradon  and  the  solar  inequality  are  the  same,  at  the  same  drae 
of  the  year,  the  north  polar  distance  of  y  Dracom$  in  I74d> 
ought  to  differ  from  its  north  polar  distance  in  I727>  almost 
solely  by  the  effect  of  precession  :  that  is,  smee  the  latter  north 
polar  distance  was  S2P  £8^  1(^^.2,  and  the  precession  (/'.%,  the 
north  pdar  distance  in  1745  ought  to  have  been  38^  %Y'  B&\ 
And  such  difference  was,  by  Bradley's  observations,  (see  Pkii^ 
Trans.  No*  465,  p.  27 •)  found  very  nearly  to  exist. 

Again,  between  September  6,  1728,  and  September  6,  1730, 
the  aberration  and  solar  inequality  being  the  same,  die  respective 
north  polar  distances  of  y  Draconis  at  those  periods  ought  to 
differ,  by  twice  the  annual  precession  in  north  polar  distance, 
and  by  the  effect  of  nutaUon :  and  hence  the  effect  of  nutation 
in  an  interval  of  two  years,  between  two  knovm  positions  of  the 
Moon's  ascending  i^ode,  would  be  known. 

Again^  between  September  6,  17^8,  and  March  6,  17%>  the 


solar  inequality  being  the  same;  the  respectireiDoith  polar  duttailoes 
of  7  Draconis  ought  to  diffet  from  eacb  other  by  the  precesnoD'iA 
north  p6lar  distance  du^  to  half  a  year,  by  the  nutation  for  'the 
same  time,  and  (see  p.  Ifi^O  nearly  by  the:  $am  of  the  greatest 
aberrations  in  ndrth: polar  distance;  and  die  wh<de  diflbrence 
Would  consist  almost  entirely  of  aberration/  since  the  precessioa 

and  nutation  together  would  not  amount  taa  second. 

.       ■  •     -       .        , 

Again,  .the  Moon's  ascending  node  being,  March  28,  J  727, 
in  jfries,  and  July  17^  1736,  in  Libra;  the  respective  north 
polar  dbtance  of  y  Draconis  iivould  differ  by  the  precession  due 
to  nine  years  three  months,  by  the  solar  inequality  of  preoession, 
by  aberration,  and  by  the  sum  of  the  two. maximum  effeets^of 
nutation.  But,  between  March  28,  17£7,'8nd  March  £8,  173&, 
(since  then  the  solar  inequali^  and  the  aberratioa  would  be  the 
same)  the  north  polar  distances  would  differ  by  the  effect  of  pre- 
cession, (a- known  quantity)  and,  nearly,  by  the  sum  of  the  two 
maximum  effects  in  nutation.  Hence,  k  would  be  easy  to 
disengage,  and  numerically  exhibit,  (what 'is  a  material  elenoient)^ 
the  maximum  effect  of  nutation. 

By  examining  various  and  numerous  observations  and  by  dia- 
criminating  those .  that  happened  at  particular  coi^unciuresj 
Bradley  found  abundant  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  two 
theories,  aberration  and  nutation.  During  a  period  ^f  more  than 
twenty  yearsj  he  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of .  observation, 
that  is,  the  changes  in  the  declinatioas  of  various  stars,  by  making 
those  chapges  or  variations  consist  of  three  parts ;  the  first  djoe  to 
precession ;  the  second  to  aberration ;  and,  the  third  to  nutation : 
the  quantities  and  laws  of  the  two  lattery  being  assigned  on.  the 
principles  and  by  the  formulae  of  his  theories. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  patience,  the. sagacity,  and 
the  genius  of  this  Astronomer,  who,  from  a  previously-  unobserved 
variation  not  amounting  to  more  than  forty  seconds,  extricated, 
and  reduced  to  form  and  regularity,  two  curious  and  beautifiil 
theories. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  coincidence  of  his  theories 
with  observations;  (See  PhiL  Trans*  No*  485,  p*  27.) 


wo 


7  DneonM.   , 

South  of 

0 

Precesftion. 

Aberration. 

NatMion. 

Mean 
DIstaace. 

1727  Sept.   3 

.  70".5 

-0^4 

+ 19".2 

-8'?.9 

80^4 

1728  Mar.  18 

108.7 

—0.8 

-19 

—8.6 

80.3 

Sept.  6 

70.2 

-1.2       +193.  1 

—8.1 

80.2 

1729  Mar.    6 

108.3 

-1.6 

-19.3 

-7-.4, 

80.0 

Sept.  8 

69^ 

-2.1 

+  19.3 

-6.9 

80.2 

1730  Sept.  8 

68.0 

—  2.9 

+  19.3 

—  3.4 

80^5 

1731  Sept.  8 

66.0 

—3.8 

+  19.3 

-1.0 

80.5 

1732  Sept.  6 

64.3 

—4.6 

+  19.3 

.+2.0 

81.0 

1 733  Aug.  29 

60.8 

—  5.4 

+  19iO 

+4.8 

79.2 

1734  Aug.  11 

62.3 

-6.2 

+  I6i9 

+6.9 

79.9 

1735  Sept.  10 

60.0 

-7.1 

+  19.3 

+  7.9 

80.1 

1736  Sept.  .9 

59.3 

—8.0 

+  19.3 

+9.0 

79.6 

1737  Sept:    6 

60.8 

—8.8 

+  19.3 

+8.5 

79.8 

1738  Sept.  13 

62 

-9.6 

+  19.3 

+  7.0 

78.7 

1739  Sept  2 

66.6 

—  10.5 

+ 19.2 

+4.7 

8o:o 

1740  Sept.   5 

70.8 

—  11.3 

+  19.3 

+ 1.9 

80.7 

1741   Sept.   2 

75.4 

—  12.1 

+  19.2 

—  1.1 

81.4 

1742  Sept.    5 

76.7 

—  12.9 

+  19.3 

-4.0 

79".  1 

1743  Sept.   2 

81.6 

—  13.7 

+  19.1 

-6.4 

80.6 

1745  Sept.   5 

86.3 

-15.4 

+  19.2 

-8.9  ■ 

81.2 

J746  Sfpt.  17 

86.5 

—  16.2 

+  19.2 

-t8.7 

80.8 

1747  Sept.  2. 

86.1 

—  17.0 

+ 19.2 

-7.6 

80.7 

f  A  brief  explanation^  will  suffice  for  this  Table.  The  qppa' 
rent  place  of  a  star  is  deduced  from  the  mean,  by  applying  to 
the  latter  the  several  corrections  :  or,  the  mean  is  deduced  from 
the  apparent/  by  applying  the  same  corrections  with  contrary 
signs. 

If  therefore  y  Draccnm  were,  at  the  beginning  of  any  period, 
\  certain  number  of  seconds,  south  of  the  zeiiitb,  or  south  of 
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any  particular  division  in  the  zenith  sector;  it  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  be  really  farther  from  the  zeqith  by  preces- 
sion ;  reMy  fiirtfaer  or  nearer^  by  nutation ;  and  afparently  nearer 
or  farther  by  aberration.  By  Ibe  mean  dUiance  of  the  star  from 
the  <Svision  $8^135'  of  the  zenith  sector  (see  last  column  in 
preceding  Table),  3radley  means  the  distance  on  March  Vf,  1727> 
such  as  ^ottld  hare  been  the  distance,  had  there '  been  neither 
nutation,  nor  aberration.  But,  in  diat  year,  die  nutation,  (the 
node  of  the  Moan's  orbit  being  in  Aru$)  was  the  greatest. 
Hence,  in  September  l?^?,  (see  the  first  horizontal  row  of  the 
preceding  Table)  the  observed  or  apparent  distance  of  y  DraconU 
would  dUfer  from  the  mean,  by  the  effect  of  precession  (^  x  .8) 
in  half  a  year,  by  &e  maxinMuii  effect  at  aberration,  and  by 
nearly  the  greatest  effect,  of  nutation.  The  apparent  distance 
then  of  the  otar  being  id'.^,  the  mean  (according  to  Bradley) 
would  be 

70^.5  —  (fA  +  \^.^  -  9!'. 9  «  8(/'.4. 

Again^  reversing  the  process.  If  8(/'  were  the  vean  distance, 
then,  on  March  6>  1729«  the  star  would  appear  by  aberration 
farther  distant  about  IQ^'.d  :  would  really  be  more  distant  by  the 
effect  of  two  years'  precession  in  north  polar  distance  (8  x  .8  ;) 
and  would  really  be  more  distant  than  it  would  be  if  the  Moon's 
orbit  were  at  its  mean  inclination  (the  Si  being  either  in  O  or  in 
Vf )  by  the  effect  of  nutation  (jI"A)'  The  apparent*  distance 
therefore  would  be 

•  ml'  +  l".6  +  19''^  +  fA  ^  il08".3. 

The  mean  distances  deduced  according  to  the  preceding  ex- 
planation, by  means  of  corrections,  froip  Bradley's  two  dieories 
of  aberration  and  nutation,  and  from  the  known  effect  of  pre- 
cession, ought,  if  the  theories  be  true,  to  be  invariably  the  same  : 
and  .dieir  ^very  near  equality  (see  last  column  in  Table,  p.  389.) 
establishes,  dmost  beyond  a  doubt^  the  truth  of  those  theories. 

'  ■  ■  ■     I  .      .  ■>  111-  ,. 

*  There  is  some  violation  of  the  propriety  of  language  in  calJjj9g 
that  apparent y  which  depends  on  real  causes,  viz.  the  changes  of  the 
place  of  the  pole  from  precession  and  nutatJMi.  (n  strictness,  apparent 
should  have  heeji  coiMiaed  to  aberration,  rcifitaction. 
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The  divkdoD  in  the  zeiuth  sedor,  froih  which,  as  m  fixed 
pointy  Bradley  measured  the  distances  of  7  DrmcMu,  (the  north 
polar  distance  of  which  he  calls  38^  25^  is  not  the  division  cor- 
responding to  the  zenith  of  the  Observatory  at  Wansted.  If 
it  had  been,  the  appurent  north  polar  distances  of  7  Dtaccnis  on 
Sept.  3,  17«7,  and  on  March  6,  17^,  wonld  have  been,  re- 
spectively, S8^  «C  10^'.5,  and  38^  fiO'  48".3. 

Having  now  explained  the  method  by  which  Bradley  detected, 
in  the  snuitt  differences  of  the  declinations  of  certain  fixed  stars, 
the  existence  of  several  inequalities,  we  vrill  briefly  state,  after 
what  manner,  he  first  thought  that  the  effects  of  nutation  conld 
be  represented. 

Bradley  supposed  the  path  described  by  the  true  pole  round 
its  mean  place,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  the  Moon  s  force 


in  causing  precession,  to  be  a  circle.  Thus,  in  the  subjoined 
Figure,  let  ir  be  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  P  the  mean  place  of 
the  pole  of  the  equator,  and  let  DOAB  be  a  drde  described 
round  P  as  a  centre  and  with  a  radius  PA  (  s  d^'.d).  Moreover, 
^  it  to  be  the  true  place  of  the  pole,  when  the  ascending  node 
of  the  Moon's  orbit  is  T  (the  first  point  of  Aries).  The  other 
positions  of  the  true  pole  are  to  be  determined  by  supposing  it  to 
move  equably,  along  the  circle  AOD,  &c.  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and  to  describe  the  circle,  in  a  period 
equal  to  that  of  the  retrogradation  of  the  Moon's  nodes^. 
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The.  Moon's  node  •  then  being  at  any  distance  (from  <f  »  take 
the  angle  JIP.O  .equal  to  that  distance,'  and  O.is  die.  true  place  ? 
of  the  pole. 

Such,  point  b^ng  assumed  to  be  the  true  place,  ,the.  changes 
in  the  north  polar  distances  and  in  right  ascensions  of-  stars  are 
to  be  computed,  exactly  as  they  \^ere  when  p, .  a  point  in  the 
ellipse,  Was  assumed  to  be  the  pole's  place  (see  p.  358.) 

This  Memoir  of  Bradley's  is  inserted  in  No.  485,  .of  the. 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Towards  the  end  of  it,  its  Author 
suggests  that  the  effects  of  nutation  would  be  more  truly  .repre^-  . 
sented,  by  supposing  the  locus  of  the  pole  to  be  an  lellipse,:  . 
instead  of  a  circle,  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes,  AC  and 
DB,  being  nearly  18''  and  16"  respectively.  Not,  however, 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  this  last  suggestion,  Bradley 
wished  it  to  be  tried  by  theory ;  and,  such  trial,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  Chapter,  has,  since  Bradley's  time,  been  made. 

In  the  inequalities  of  precession,  aberration,  and  the  lunar 
nutation,  observation  has  preceded  theory.  Tliese  inequalities 
were  first  detected  as  phenomena,  and  then  their  physical  causes 
assigned.  It  has  not  been  so  with  the  solar  nutation,  which 
was  never,  (such  is  its  minuteness),  distinctly  perceived  as  a  phe- 
nomenon. It  was  first  conjectured  to  exist  from  analogy*  The 
inequality  of  the  Moon's  force  in  generating  precession  being 
found  to  cause  a  lunar  nutation,  the  inequality  of  the  Sun's  force 
it  was  presumed,  would  also  cause  a  solar  nutation  resembling 
the  lunar.  Its  law  and  quantity  have,  accordingly,  been  com- 
puted, and  the  numerical  results  applied  as  corrections  of  obser- 
vations. 

• 

In  the  solar^  as  in  the  lunar  nutation,  the  true  pole  describes, 
romid. the. mean. place  of  the  pole,  an  ellipse,  the  semi-axis  major 
of.  which  ellipse,  in  the  case  of  the  solar  nutation,  is  less  than 
half  a  second.  The  corrections,  therefore,  of  the  north  polar 
distances,  and  right  ascensions  of  stars,  in  consequence  of  this ,, 
deviation. of  the  pole,  are  very  small.  And  this  last  circumstance 
naikesit  of  little  consequence,  whether,  in  .computing  the  above 
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«rroni  in  tbe  places  of  stars,  we  ^tmsider  tte  pole  to  be  erratic 
in'  an  ellifiM  or  in  a  .drcb*  wbidk  DrliMaskelyn^t  and  other 
writbvs  cobsiideir,  as  ib  locus* 

■•'•■*!  r 

We  will  again  mention/  for  the  sake  of  preventing  any  fals^ 
conceptions  on  this  subject,  that  the  two  ellipses,  as  the  respective 
curves  of  deviation  of  the  true  pole,  in  consequence  of  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  lunar  and  solar  force,  in  causing  precession,  ^are  merely 
mathematical  schemes  and  contrivances  for  the  convenient  com* 
putaition  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  places  of  stars.  The 
changes  to  b^  computed  are  very  small :  which  is  the  reason 


*  *  The  solar  Inequality  has  been  thus  represented :  w,  P,  are,  respec- 
tively, the  poles  of  the  eclipti<5  and  the  equator.  By  virtue  of  the  preces* 
sion,  P  will  describe,  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  the  arcs  of  a 


small  circle  Ppk.  After  a  li^»e  of  time,  suppose  p  to  be  the  mean  place 
of  the  pole :  the  true  place  will  be  nearer  to  ir,  or  farther  from  w,  or  to 
the  right  or  left  of  p,  according  to  the  position  of  the  Sun.  In  order  to 
determine  its  place,  describe  round /i  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius 
s(/'.435,  avsy  and  take,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  the  angle 
apv  equal  to  twice  tbe  Sun's  longitude  :  then,  v  is  the  tnte  place  of  the 
pole,  the  pole  being  at  6  (P  6  =  radius  of  the  small  circle)  when  the  Sun 

was  at  IT. 

• 

t  Explanation  and  use  of  the  Tables  inserted  in  the  1st  Volume  of  the 
Greenwich  Observations. 

So 
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yi9hy  we  may  feparately  compute  the  elFecte  of  praoemon  and  of 
the  two  nutations,  combine  them  and  obtain  a  result  scafcely 
<lifierent  from  the  true  result ;  the  true  result  being  Aat  which 
would  be  obtained  by  placing  the  pole  in  that  curve  which 
would  be  described,  by  ^e  combination  of  its  three  movements; 
one  circular  round  the  pole  of  die  ecliptic,  and  representing  the 
mean  e€Fect  of  the  luni-solar  precession :  die  tecond  elliptical 
by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  the  lunar  precession :  the  third  also 
elliptical  and  caused  by  the  inequality  of  the  solar  precession. 

In  the  next  Chapter  we  wil|  consider  wheAer  the  theories  of 
the  preceding  inequalities  completely  explain  the  differences  of 
the  declinations  and  of  the  right  ascensions  of  stars,  dther  com- 
puted or  observed,  at  different  epochs. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


On  the  proper  Motions  of  Stars :  the  Means  of  discovering  such; 

their  ambiguous  Nature ;  arising/rom  the  Means  used  for 

determining  the  Precession. — Instatices  of  the  Methods  used 

for  finding  the  propev  Motions  of  a  Star  in  Right  Ascension 

and  Declination^ 

In  order  to  compute  tiie  i^hft  ascensions  and  decKnations  of 
stars,  there  are  necessary,  firstly,  a  catalogue  of  their  mean  right 
ascensions  and  mean  declinations  at  a  certain  epoch;  and, 
secondly.  Tables,  computed  by  the  aid  of  theory  and  observation^ 
for  supplying  the  amount  of  those  differences  which  will  be 
found  ta  exist  between  the  above-mentioned  right  ascensions  and 
declinations,  and  their  values  at  a  different  epoch,  whether  such 
values  be  the  meaa  or  the  true  values* 

If  the  comparison  between  the  right  ascensions  and  dedinar 
tions  be  a  comparison  between  their  mean  values  at  different 
epochs,  then  certain  inequalities  will  be  rescinded  and  have  none 
effect  in  producing  differences  of  the  mean  valuea:  for  instance, 
aberration  and  the  two  nutations  (or  the  two  sources  of  ine- 
qualities of  precession)  will  be  in  such  predicaments 

The  differences  of  the  mean  values  will  depend  sotefy  (if 
there  be  no  other  inequalities  than  those  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  Treatise)  on  Precession.  Thus,  if  in  July  9, 
1821,  the  north  polar  distance  of  a  Lyrse  be  observed,  such  north 
polar  distance,  is  an  apparent  dbtance^  or  true  distance.  When 
corrected  for  aberration,  for  the  solar  and  lunar  nutation,  and  for 
that  part  of  the  annual  precession  which  is  proportional  to  the 
interval  between  January  1,  and  July  9,  it  will  express  the  mean 
north  polar  distance  of  a  Lyras  for  January  1,  1821.  And  it 
ought,  were  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  sources^  of  ine- 
quality complete,  to  differ  from  the  mean  value  of  1815  (sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  epoch  of  the  existing  or  standard  catalogue) 
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by  the  sum  of  six  aonual  precessions.    And  the  like  is  to  be  said 
of  the  pohir  distances  and  right  ascensions  of  other  stars. 

Kow  the  fact  is  ibalt,  after  the  completion  of  the  above 
process^  the  differences  of  the  polar  distances  and  right  ascen- 
sions of  stars  are  not  found  to  be  exactly  accounted  for  by  the 
quantity  and  law  of  precession :  in  some  stars  the  differences  are 
greater  than  what  they  ought  to  be  by  the  effect  of  precession^  in 
Mhers  less.  And  this  fact  being  ascertained^  our  attention  is 
drawn  towards  the  mode  by  -which  the  quantity  of  precessibn  is 
asceitaiiied. 

The  precession,  or  the  retrogradation  of  the  intersection  of 
||>e  equator  and  ecliptic  on  the  ecliptic^  is  pot  a  phenomenon  of 
im^iediAlet  obserVatiop.  '  It>mqMifes,  in  sU'Cases>  some  d^lit 
.computation.;  which  computation  may  bermade  either  frotn  the 
/obMiges  it  produces  on  the  right  ascensions  of  atars,  or  "from  the 
chatiges  in  north  polar  iUstancetfy  or  from  the  diffeiMce^  of  die 
jkungitttdea  of  stars  computed^  -for  different  «poch«^»  and  from 
^e  respective  mines  of  the  ri^t  ascensions  and  polar  distances 
of  stars  belonging  to  those  epochs  (see  Chapter  VIII).    Now, 
whichever  be  the  meAod  used^  the  mean  quantity  of  the.  pre- 
cession is  that  which  results'from  a  great  number  of  stars,  three  or 
four  hundred,  for  instance;  and  even  if  there  were  any  undetected 
inequality,   equally  affecting,  however,  all  the  stars,  yet,  since 
the  effect  of  such  inequality  would  be  blended  with  that  of  pre- 
cession, the  quantity  of  the  precession  (or  what  is  so  deemed) 
obtained  from  all  the  stars,  ought  to  agree  with  the  mean  pre- 
cession deduced  from  numerous  observations  pf  ap^y  oi|6  star. 
But,  if  we  suppose  any  peculiar  movements  tc^,lM^ng  to  aay 
one,  or  to  more  stars,  such  peculiar  movempnts  wpuldi^ect  the 
quantity  of  precession  determined  by  the  preceding  metho^^  ,ai«l 
vitiate   it«     Reversely,  if  the  mean  quantity  Ojf  the  pi:6ces|ipii 
deduced  from  the  comparison  of  (hfee  hundred. stfirs  shQuJd^difier 
from  the  quantity  respiting  from  the  comparison  pf  (i^y  longi- 
tudes of  the  star  Arcturus,  for  inatance,  it  would  infr|lil>ly  follow 


*  $e^  pp.  184,  &c.  of  this  Work.     M.  Zach  computed  the  .longitudes 
of  thirty-fiv^  principal  stars,  in  order  to  determine  the  precession. 
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as  a  consequence,  either  that  Arcturus  war  subjected'  to  6ome 
motion  to  which  all  other  star^  were  not,  or  that  some  or  all  <tf 
those  stars  were  subject  to  motions  from  which  Arcturus  wm 
exempt. 

Such  motions,  not  generally  affecting  all  stars,  are  called  by 
Astronomers,  Propet  Motions,  and  are  to  be  assigned  to  stars 
not  from  any  theory  but  solely  by  observation. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  there  exists  no  other  method  of 

m 

detecting  these  proper  motions  than  what  has  been  just  described*, 
that  they  can  never  be  entirely  disengaged  from  the  effect  of  pre* 
cession  and  exhibited  separately ;  since  they  themselves  enter  into 
the  composition  of  precession.  All  thjit  can  be  done  is  to  detar^* 
mine  how  much  the  annual  changes  of  the  mean  right  ascensiopi 
and  mean  north  polar  distance  of  each  star  differ  from  its  nua^ 
precession  in  right  ascension  and  mean  precession  in  north  polar 
distance;  understanding,  thereby,  those  values  which  are  co.mr 
puted,  by  the  formulae  of  pp.  340,  341,  and  from  a  quantity 
{5Qf'.l)  held  to  be  the  mean  quantity  of  the  precession. 

These  annual  changes,  which  are  compounded  of  tjbe  pre*- 
cession  and  certain  proper  motions,  aie  technically  denominated 
the  Annual  Variations  in  right  lucension  and  north  poliar 
distance,  and  are  inserted  as  such  in  the  cfitidpgyes  of  starb. 
The  annual  precessions  in  north  polar  distance  and  right  ascenr 
sion  are  then  sujbjected  to  a  certain  law  (see  pp.  \gO,  &c;  940; 
341.)  but  the  ai^iual  variations  are  altogether  irregular,  never 
differing,  however,  from  the  former,  except  by  mmute  quantities. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  precession,  as  its  results  from 
Astronomical  methods,  is  not  the  actual  retrogradatibn  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  ^qoatdr*  and  ecliptic  on  the  ecliptic.  W^  v^iil 
now  consider  another  point,  is  theretrogradalion  (supposing  h 
capable  of  being  determined)  produced  solely  by  the  influence  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  on  the  excess  of  the  Earth  above  a  sphere  ? 
Is  it,  in  fact,  a  luni-solar  precession  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
we  must  go  out  of  the  precincts  of  Plane  Astronomy  to  fin^  ah 
answer  to. 
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We  have  already  lieen,  (Chap.  XV.)  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic^  besides  its  periodical  variations  (see  pp.  375,  S76.) 
is  subject  to  an  inequality  of  a  very  long  period  *  and  called  a 
Secular  Inequality.  The  effect  of  this  inequality  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  mean  inclination  at  the  rate  of  45". 7  in  a  century. 
It  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  planets  on  the  Sun :  the  effect 
of  which  action  is  to  draw  the  Sun  out  of  the  plane  of  the  curve 
in  which  he  is  moving ;  so  that,  unlike  the  periodical  changes  of 
obliquity,  which  arise  from  thie  oscillations  of  the  equator,  or  the 
nutations  of  the  Earth's  axis^  the  secular  diminution  of  the 
obliquity  arises  from  the  displacement  of  the  ecliptic  itself.  But 
this  b  not  the  sole  effect  of  the  action  of  the  planets ;  for, 
besides  the  changes  of  obliquity,  the  intersection  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  is  made  to  move,  not  by  a  retrograde^  but  by  a 
direct  motion,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs  along  the 
equator.  And,  estimated  in  that  direction,  its  annual  amount 
(a  quantity  too  small  to  be  determined  by  observation)  is 
<y^20174:  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic  its  quantity  is 
d'.lS505  (  =  .20174 .  cos.  23*  28^. 

Now  this  inequality  is  under  the  predicament  described  io 
p.  396 :  it  equally  affects  the  longitudes  of  all  stars :  and,  con- 
sequently, in  determining  the  precession  from  the  differences  of 
the  longitudes  of  stars  at  different  epochs,  (see  p.  186,  8cc.)  we 
determine  not  the  lum-solar  precession,  but  the  luni-solar  pre- 
cession dimbisbed  by  this  quantity  0^^  18505.  If,  therefore* 
50^^!  be  the  precession  determined  by  observation,  the  preces- 
sion due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  is 

50".  1  +  0^18505  =5  50".28505. 

In  like  manner  the  precession  in  right  ascension,  determined 
by  observation^  is  less  than  the  luni-solar  precession  in  right 
ascension,  by  the  quantity  0'\20174,  and,  consequently,  the 
actual  change  of  right  ascension  is  (see  p.  344.)  ^ 

50".285O5  (cos.  /  +  sin.  I^  sin.  iR. cot.  5)  -0''.20174. 


*  Physical  Astronomy ^  Chap.  XXII. 
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Thb  18  the  expression  for  the  precession  in  righjt  ascension, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  obliquity  of  the  .ecliptic  remains  the 
same :  but,  if  that  should  be  variable^  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  the  term 

—  J/. cos.  ^.cot.  S 

to  the^  preceding :  so  that,  if  dL  represent  the  luni^solar  pre« 
cession,  the  change  in  right  ascension  equals  to 

dL  (cos.  I  +  sio*  I'  >ii^*  ^  ^^^'  ^) 
—  (/'.e0174  —  dl.  cos-  M  •  cot.  5», 

*  It  may  be  right  to  explain  the  grounds  and  the  method  of  dedudng 
this  and  similar  expressions,  especially,  since  the  sabject,  as  it  is  found 
m  some  AuthoiB,  is  not  free  from  ambiguity. 

The  equations  from  which  the  variations  in  right  ascension,  north 
polar  distance,  longitude  and  latitude  may  be  readily  deduced,  are  the 
first  four  equations  of  p.  182 :  to  wit, 

(1.)    tan.  ^  s  tan.  L  cos.  I  —  tan.  A  sec.  L .  sin.  J. 

(2.)    sio.  (90^  —  3)  =  sin.  X  cos.  I  -f  sin,  L .  cos.  \ .  sin.  /. 

(3.)    tan.  L  as  tan.  JR  COS.  J  +  tan.  {9(f  —  3) .  sec.  Jl .  sin.  /. 

(4.)    sin.  X  =  sin.  ($(f  —  ^  cos.  I  —  sin.  A  .cos.  (90®— 8)  .sin.  7. 
Which  equations,  by  a  slight  transformation,  are  made  similar,  for  a  pur* 
pose  which  will  be  soon  explained. 

If  in  the  equation  (1)  we  make  L  and  iR  to  vary,  X  and  /  remaining 
constant,  we  have,  as  in  p.  341, 

d^  9  dL  (cos.  J  4*cot.  $.un. /.sin«  JR)i 
bat,  if  we  suppose  I  to  vary,  then  there  will  be  introduced  a  term  such  as 
—  c^f . cos.  M.ixi.l:  so  that 

(a)    dJBi  =5  dL  (C6B.  I  +  cot  S  . sin.  I  sin.  M)  ^  dl.  cos.  JR . cot.  3. 

In  like  manner^  finom  the  equation  (2),  we  have^  X  and  I  being  constant, 
(see  p.  341.) 

JB  =  —  dL.  COS.  A .  sin.  J; 

but  if  we  make  I  to  vary,  we  have 

(P)    dS  s  —  (2L  . COS.  iEl  siu.  J  —  d/.sin.  A. 

Now 
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\vhich  is  Laplace's  expression,  (see  Mecamque  Celeste,  torn.  II. 
p.  350.) 

Now  the  operations  of  reduction  by  which  these  differential  expres- 
sions have  been  ^deduced  from  the  equations  (1)  and  (2),  will,  when 
applied  to  the  equations  (3)  and  (4),  (which  see  p,  399.  are  similar), 
produce  similar  differential  equations ;  and  accordingly, 

(c)  dL  =  dM,  (cos.  I  —  tan.  \  ;  an.  J. sin.  L)  —  dl»  cos.  L  tan.  X, 

(d)  rfx  =  —  rfA.co8.L.sin.  J— rfl.sin.  J, 

•We  must  now  consider  the  conditions  or  circumstances  under  which 
these  variations  take  place,  and  the  several  values  which  d  J,  the  change 
of  obliquity,  will,' according  to  those  circumstances,  possess. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  observe,  that,  the  expressions  (a),  (b)  were 
obtained  by  supposing  the  latitude  (\)  to  be  constant.  The  star,  there- 
fore, being  fixed,  the  ecliptic  must  be  supposed  not  to  change  its  position. 
But  I  the  obliquity  is  variable :  such  variation,  therefore,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  equator ;  and  the  pre- 
ceding expression  (a),  by  means  of  its  last  term,  will  express  the  change 
of  right  ascension  due  to  that  variation,  of  whatever  kind  the  variation  be, 
whether  it  be  periodical  or  secular :  provided  its  quantity  be  ^ very  Small* 
The  expression,  therefore,  will  represent  those  variations  of  the  right 
ascension  and  decUnation  which  arise  from  the  changes  in  the  obliquity 
produced  by  the  solar  and  lunar  nutations  ;  for,  these  changes  are  pro- 
duced by  an  oscillation  of  the  equator  :  but  they  will  not  serve  (for  the 
reasons  alledged  in  1. 13,  &c.)  to  represent  the  variations  produced 
by  that  change  of  the  obliquity  which  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  gives  rise  ta  The  expressiqps  will  also  serve  to 
represent  any  variations  of  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance, 
produced  by  a  secular  change  of  the  obliquity,,  provided  such  secular 
change  arise  from  a  change  in  the  plane  of  the  equator. 

Now  it  is  such  a  change  which  Laplace  and  other  writers  must  have  had 
in  their  minds,  when  they  represented  the  variation  in  right  ascension,  by 
the  expression  (a)  of  p.  399*  For,  such  expression  is  used  in  determining, 
from  an  assigned  mean  right  ascension  of  a  -star  at  a  certain  epoch,  its 
mean  right  ascension  at  another  epoch.  In  such  kind  of  calculation  (used, 
for  instance,  in  determining  the  proper  motion  of  a  star)  all  periodical  in- 
equalities, such  as  the  nutaH<ms  of  ike  obliquttyj  are  rescinded  or  ac- 
counted 
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The  right  ascensionof  a  star  will  be  affected^  as  we  have  seea, 
by  that  Progremon  of  the  first  point  of  Aries  which  is  caused  by 

counted  for ;  and,  as  we  have  already  explained^  no  secular  changes  of 
obliquity  can  influence  the  right  ascension,  except  sach  as  arise,  Bti  from 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  from  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  equator. 

But  we  must,  in  this  case,  have  recourse  to  Physical  Astronomy. 
The  secular  equation,  which  we  are  in  search  of,  is  so  small  that  observa- 
tions are  unable  to  indicate  it.  Let  I  denote  the  mean  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1750,  which  ecliptic,  for  distinction's 
sake,  is  called  the  Fixed  £cliptic ;  let  t  denote  the  number  of  years  reck^ 
oned  from  1750:  then,  by  the  results  of  Physical  Astronomy,  (see 
Laplace,  torn.  III.  p.  158.) 

I  s  2SP  28'  18"  +t*x  0".0OO0O9842. 

Hence,  A,  L,  J,  &c.  being  supposed  functions  of  the  time,  or  dJR^ 
dLfdIf  in  the  formula  of  p.  399.  standing  for 


we  have 


dJR         dL  dl 


jj  =  2^  X  0".000009842  =  t  x  0".000019684, 


and  accordingly,  the  formula  of  p.  399*  1*  27*  for  expressing  that  in- 
crement of  the  right  ascension,  which  ifv  to  be  added  to  the  mean  right 
ascension  of  1750,  in  order  to  obtain  the  mean  right  ascension  at  any 
other  epoch  distant  from  1750  by  t  years,  will  be 

djR  =  *  50".239055  (cos.  I+sin.  J.sin.  M .  cot,  3)-  0".20l633 1 

—  O".0000l9684 .  COS.  ^ .  cot.  5  x  ^ 

which  is  a  formula  like  that  which  M.  Zach  has  given  at  p.  12,  of  his 
Sv^kment  aux  NowoeUes  Tables  d^ Aberration, 

If  we  substitute  the  value  of  dly  just  obtained,  in  the  expression  for  the 
variation  in  north  polar  distance,  we  have 

rfB  =  -  ^  X  50".239055  sin.  I  -  0".0000196844x  ^ 

In  these  expressions,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  allowance  is  made  for 

all 

*  According  to  Laplace  this  coefficient  equals  50''.2875. 

3e 
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the  action  of  the  piandt*.    Hence,  if  we.esliflMie  die  precession 
from  observations,  niiade  on  thp  observed  cbffcraicoi. of  right 


all  the  ineqaalities  that  affiact  the  proceavioa  in  right  ascension  and  north 
polar  d^taare :  for  instaiic^.the  whole  effect  of  the  lunUolar  piecestton 
in  right  asceasioo  is  tliiwiuM  byXf^lSZS  (the  effect  of  the  planets  in 
causing  the  equinoctial  point  to  progress)  and  by 

o"j000ai96M4  egs*  4l.tot,  2» 
which  is  the  variatkm  in  the  right  asc«P9top  produced  by  a  change 
of  obliquity :-- which  last  correction  it  is  ecaroely  ever  necessary  to  make 
account  of. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  ^ange  produced,  in  the  right  aacsasieneaiid 
declinations  of  trtars/by  the  obliquity  varying  from  a.change  in.  the  pesic* 
tion  of  the  plane  of  the  equator,  we  will  consider  vhat  efieet'oa  the 
positions  of  stars  will  be  proflhiced  by  tbe  obliquity  vasying  jrom  a  change 
ii^  the  echptic  itself. 

A  mere  oscillation  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  roond  an  axis  passing 
through  the  two  equinoctial  points,  will  affect  neither  the  declinations  nor 
the  right  ascensions  of  stars :  but  the  latter  quantities  will  be  affected,  if, 
as  is  the  case  (see  Chap.  xxii.  Vol.  IL  of  Astronotrnf)  the  change  of 
obliquity  is  accompanied  by  a  progression  of  the  equinoctial  pimits  5  holh 
inequalities,  indeed,  arise  from  the  same  cause.  The  dedination,  how- 
ever, will  remain  constant ;  and,  accordingly,  in  dedudng  the  equations  (c), 
(d),  oi  p.  599,  we  supposed  3  to  remain  constant.  Those  equationa,>  there* 
fore^  will  r^resent  the  variations  of  the  longitude  and  latifaides  of  s^rs 
due  to  any  change  of  the  obliqujityy  provided  such  change  t^ise  fronLtbe 
displacement  of  the  ecliptic  itself.  But-  there  are-no  periodical,. cbsAgee 
of  the  ecliptic :  the  sole  change  to  which  it  is  subject  is  a  secular  variation 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  planets:  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
about  tf\5  (see  Vol.  II.  Astronomy;  p^  461.)  Accordingly,  the  expres- 
siotos  (cX  (d^,  become 
dL^(f,Z0l6S3t  (cos. /  —  tan. x  sin.  /; sin. L)-»  O^^f  eoe^L^tan^  A,  ^ 
and  d\ss^^(0":20l6dd  ooa. X  sin.  I+JCf'^B  .m^ i) 
the  former  of  which  expressions  repi^cftits  Bidely>  the  c^iango  pvodaocdhv 
the  longitude  of  a  star  by^  the  action  of  thoplante.  op  the  plane  of  the 
Earth's  orbit,  and  makes  no  account  of  the  efifect  of  precession. 

In  deducing  the  above  values  of  dL  and  d\  we  have  supposed  the 
annual  variation  of  the  inclination  produced  by  a  change  of  the  ecliptic  to 

be 
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aleeiifton»  at  diiefeDt  epochs^'  we  deterame  a  qutMtily  vrilb 
lii^hich  the  Aiyv«*ffleHtioned  prog^  hlenlecl*    But  lb* 

be  0^.5 :  its  valae,  unlike  the  other  of  which  we  have  deduced  (see  p.  40]-. 
I.  190  ^^y  ^  obtaiued  from  the  comparison  of  observations :  but  (see  A^ 
tronomyy  Vol.  !!•  Chap,  xxn.)  it  may  be  also  derived  from  theory^  which» 
besides  the  term  involving  t  and  the  eoeffident  0^.5,  furnishes  another  terra 
ijuvolvbg^ :  thus,  according  to  Laplace,  {Mcc,  Cekst.  tom«  III.  p.  153.) 
I'  r^rssenting  the  true  ecliptic, 

I'=  23»  28'  18"-r  X  0^'.52114  -  ^  x  0^.000002723,, 

consequently, 

-i.  =  -  0\52IU  -  t  X  O".00000d45, 
at 

ai^  acconCiigly,  the  fqrmer  expresaions  of  dL  and  d\^  in  oxder  to  be  more 
eorreot,  OMght  to  be  increased  by  the  term  —  ^x  0^.00000545 :  but  the 
practical  correctness,  thence  ensuingi  b^  as  it  is  plain,  of  very  little 
moment. 

In  the  preceding  investigations,  account  has  been  made  solely  of  the 
variations  to  which  the  mean  inclination  is  subject :  whether  such  mean 
inclination  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  true  ecliptic,  or  of  the 
^ed  ecliptic  of  1750.  But  the  true  ecliptic,  besides  its  secular  diminu- 
tion, is  subject  to  periodical  variations ;  one  the  solar,  the  other  the  I4nar 
nutation.  In  order  then  to  represent  the  true  obliquity  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  let  /',  determined  by  the  above  equations  of  1.9.  be  the  mean 
•valAe  of  the  thie  lecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  the  year:  let  •  be:theMiiiiber 
of  days  elapsed  from  the  be^nning,  then  the  trve  vake  of  the  true  4cliptic 
is 

r  -  jgjjT  X  0^.52114  +  6''.435  cos.  2  ©  +  ff'M  cos.  ft. 

We  have'alrssdy  quoted  frofen  Laplace  the  valiMs  of  the^obliqui^  &c. 
«M  subjoin,  frotn  lh»  sasiie  Aatfaor,  the  values  of  soma  other  quaatitito 
eonwofed  with  this  subject  of  enqaiiy, 

die  precesnon  (yf/)  on  the  fixed  ecliptics  SO'.dSTS^-  €^.000121794^^ 
(yl^')  on  the  true  ecliptic=50*'.099l5+0''.0001 22148 f». 

Hence  making  ^  =:  1, 

yl^^yj^^s^  tf'.lSWS,  nearly, 

which  was,  in  the  year  1750,  the  fnvgrtssion  of  the  equinoctial  pwts  in 

longitude 
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decliimtioii  of  a  star  it  not  affected  by  such  progresnon ;  conse- 
tqjueiftly,  the  precession  determined  from  the  annual  precession  in 
north  polar  distance,. will  be  different  from  that  which  is  deter- 
mined from  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension.  The  differ- 
ence, perhaps,  is  too  minute  to  be  detected  bj  observation ;  but, 
if  the  results  of  Physical  Astronomy  be  relied  on,  it  exists  as 
really  as  the  precession  itself. 

Thus,  if  die  precession  in  north  polar  distance,  of  a  star 
situated  in  the  equinoctial  colure,  should  be  SC/'.OI,  then  the  pre- 

cession  in  longitude  =s      .  *  _■  =  5(/'.324, 

sm.  1 

and  the  precession  in  Si  would  =  2(/^04 .  cot.  /  ^  46^^162. 

But  the  precession  in  right  ascension  obtained  by  computing 
the  light  ascensions  of  the  equinoctial  point,  at  two  different 
epochs,  would  be  46''.  162  —  0''.202  =  45''.96. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  causes  which  affect  the  preces- 
sion, we  will  explain,  by  means  of  an  instance,  the  method  of 
detecting  the  proper  motions  of  stars. 

loqgitude  occasioned  by  the  displacement  of  the  ecliptic.  The  progression, 
tberefore,  of  the  eqainocdal  points  in  right  ascension 

«s  ■0^.18848  X  sec.  23*  28'  18"  =  0".20415, 

and,  for  a  time  ty  =  0".20415/.  The  access  of  the  equinoctial  point  iu 
the  direction  of  Wtade  towards  the  south  pole  of  the  ecliptic  of  1750 

mttyi  0'M6848  x  tan.  23*  28'  18"  =  0''.081  ^  nearly. 

The  expnetsion  of  p.  403w  as  for  the  mean  precession :  but,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Chap.  XIV.  there  is  an  inequality  arising  from  the  unequal 
actions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon:  if,  therefore,  ^'  deduced  firom  p.  403. 
L  31.  be  the  precession  firom  1750  to  the  begjnniog  of  a  year  distant 
from  ]  750  by  the  time  ty  and  if  n  be  the  number  of  days  elapsed  from  the 
beginning  of  this  latter  year,  we  have,  at  the  end  of  these  number  of 
days,  the  tnie  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  point,  or  the  true  preces- 
sion equal  to 

^  "^' 3^5.25  ^^'"  l^-an-S©  -  l6".544.8in.  il, 
p  being  the  annual  precession  in  the  proposed  year. 
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It  is  required  to  deternune*  from  the  observations  of  1755, 
and  1802^  the  proper  motion  of  Arctums  *. 

The  proper  motion  in  right  ascension  mil  be  the  difference 
between  the  mean  right  ascension  in  1755  increased  by  the  pre- 
cession in  right  ascension  due  to  the  interval  of  forty-seven  ye^rs, 
and  the  mean  right  ascension  of  1802. 

Now,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  pp.  34S,  Sec.  the  annual 
precession^  whether  in  right  ascension  or  north  polar  distance^ 
depending  on  the  star's  right  ascension  and  north  pokr  distance, 
must  be  different  according  to  the  epoch  for  which  it  is  com- 
puted. Its  values,  therefore,  in  1755  and  1802  wilt  be  different, 
although  in  a  small  degree.  Suppose  the  precession  of  Arctums 
to  be  Uiat  which  would  result  from  the  mean  value  of  its  right 
ascension  and  north  polar  dutance  :  then,  since 

according  to  Bradley  in  1755,  its  right  ascension  =s  7'  1^   7'  25"A55 
and  according  to  Maskelyne  in  1808  •• =s7    1  39  27  •6 

its  mean  right  ascension  for  the  middle  time  =7    1  23  26.378 

Again, 

north  polar  distance  in  1755 =69®  3l'  54'' 

in  1802 69    46  49.8 

its  mean  north  polar  distance  for  middle  time,  •  =69    39   21.9 

We  must  now  find  the  precession  in  right  ascension  from  the 
formula  of  p.  399*  but,  previously,  we  must  determine  the  value 
of  the  luni-solar  precession  to  bemused  in  that  formula. 

In  1750  its  value  was •  •  •  50''.239055 

t  the  prop^  part  of  its  secular  equat".  for  28.5  years*  .0 .006693 

.*.  the  value  for  the  mean  time  of  1778.5 50.245748 


*  This  instance  is  taken  from  the  Supplement  aux  Nouoettes  Tables 
d Aberration  et  de  Nutation,    By  the  Baron  de  Zach,  Marseilles,  1813. 

t  Accoriingto  M.  Zach  (Supplement  aux  NouveUes  Tables  d^Aber^ 
rationy  p.  13.)  the  year  1750  being  the  epoch, 

the  luni-solar  precession  =:  50".239055  ±  0^^00023485  ^ 


m 


r 


whidt  18  the  Valae  of  dlt  to  be  used  in  the  preseat  instmice 
(see  p.  400.) 

—  log.  f.  •••••••  —10 

\Qf.5Ql'.^4SlAA. 1.7010994 

log.  C09&  obliqvity ••••••  &.g6fi5002 

1 .6635996  (  =  log,  46^.08924). 

Again, 

— log.r^ '..•—SO 

log.  50"'.245748 1.7010994 

log.  sin.  obliquity 9.6001570 

log.  sin.  M:.  •  • • 9*7167296 

log,  cot.  i 9.5691196 

0,587 1066.=s  (log.  —3^8641) 

49^20463 

B^t  this  value  (42''.2d463)  is  (see  p.  398.)  the  value  of  die 
luni^solar  precession  in  right  ascension.  In  order,  then,  to  find 
that  value,  which  the  observations  give,  we  must  diminish  it  by 
the  progrtsdon  of  the  equinoctial  points:  consequently,  such 
value  must  equal  to 

4«".22463  -  0".20172  »  42".022QJ  *..         _         . 

This  last  quantity,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  precession  in 
right  ascension  deduced  from  those  values  of  the  luni'Solar  pre^ 
eeistQfit  aad  of  the  right  aseeasion  and  north  polftf  dflstaof e  of 
Arqturus  corresponding  to  jsn  cfpochy^  which  is  dtemeai^  Q(.99Sf6 
and  1802.  Hence,  die  mean  right  as^eusien  of  Afctmvmt 
computed  from  such  precession  and  its  mean  right  ascension  in 
1755,  is  equal  to 

r  1*    7'  i!f.^$5 
(+  47  X  42^02291  =) 0   0  32  55  ,07677 

-     -     7    1   4a26^.«aH7 
buttli6oAMrtiei2right88een".of  4emld08a:7  1    3»  27:6 


■^.Mta 


the  unaccounted  for  diffei'  .*.  in  47  years  is  0   0     0  52.63177* 

*  The.  epoch  being  1750,  the  pregression  caused  by  the  actioa  of  the 
plahets  is  0".20i68  +  0^.0000012 1.  . 
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Hiis  difcrtpJCBi  fi6r  .nmmt  of  an  ^mff^antory  t)ieory,  or  (rofa 
igaoitMice  of .  its  canse,  is  altribuled  to  ^  :  pImt'b  jnvppr 
motion:  and  its  annual  proper  motioii)  tbeace  coipputed^  is 

^— —  ssi".1196.    Now,  by  reason  of  this  proper  niotiori, 

47 

the  computed  right  ascension  (see  p.  406^  1.  S6.)  is  greater  than  the 
observed  right  ascension.  In  order  to  make  the  two  right  ascen- 
sions agree>  therefore,  the  proper  motion  must  be  applied,  with 
a  negative  sign,  or  must  be  made  to  diminish  the  precession,  or 
must  be  thus  written  -*  l'^llg6.  The  annual  precession  being 
then  (see  p.  406.)  ^9!\OifiQ\,  the  annual  variation  (which  is 
the  term  given  in  catalogues  and  in  the  Nautical  Almanack 
to  the  sum  of  the  precession  and  of  proper  motion)  is 

4S!'XHaQ\  -^  1^1196  »  40^90Sdl  »,  in  tiiae,  9.1^1^ 

In  order  to  compute  the  proper  motion  of  the  same  star  in 
north  pohir  distance,  we  have  (see  pp.  348.) 

—  log;  r*. —  20 

log.  8XSl'Mai4» 1.7010994 

log.  sin.  obliquity 9-0001570 

log.  COS.  right  ascension ....  9*93 12726— 

1«2326290  ( = log.  17''.08 1.62). 

The  mean  north  polar  distance  of  Arcturus  then,  computed 
from  such  precession  and  its  north  polar  distance  in  1755,  is 
equal  to 

69^  31'  54'' 
+  17^08162  X  47 O     13   22.83614 

69    45    16.83614 
but  the  observed  north  polar  dist.  in  1802. .  69    46  4948 

the  wdi^Otittted 'fdr  diff.  .*.  in^  47  years  is •  •  •  .0      1    92^9638& 

-Thft  proper  anmtal  motion,  therefore,  in  north  polariU^tiliuie 

1'  S2".96386 

is  equM  to  — — ^-^ =s  1.97795.    'And  as  this  proper  motion 

47 

makes  the  computed  north  polar  distance .  less  tl^an  th9:pbsery^i 
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it  must  be  added  to  the  precession  in  north  polar  distance,  and 
written  l'^97795.    The  precession  dierefore»  bebg    n"jOBl6Z 
tad  the  proper  motion  : 1 .97795 

the  annual  variation  in  north  polar  distance » 19*05957  * 

In  like  manner  the  proper  motions  of  other  stars  are  to  be 
determined :  and  Dr.  Maskelyne  computed,  in  the  first  Voliune 
of  the  Greenwich  Observations,  the  proper  motions  of  Sirius, 
Castor,  Procyon,  Pollux,  Regulus  and  a  Aquilse.  The  list  has 
subsequently  been  much  increased  (see  Greenwich  Observations 
Vol.  I.  tab.  9.) 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said,  and  from  the  preceding 
computation,  that  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  determi- 
nable by  no  formulae.  They  are  ascertained  solely  by  obser- 
vation. We  are  ignorant  of  their  causes  and  laws.  We  cannot 
even  presume  that  the  proper  motions,  determined  by  the  com- 
parison of  observations  made  at  different  epochs,  were  the 
same  in  the  preceding,  or  will  be  the  same  in  future  periods. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  if  such  a  presumption  were  made« 
the  error  consequent  on  it  will  be  very  small,  inasfiitich  as  the 
proper  motions  themselves,  as  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto 
ascertained,  are  very  small.  ,  But,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance 
of  the  causes  of  these  proper  motions,  still  it  is  essential  to  know 
their  quantities,  since  they  affect  observations  precisely,  as  any 
other  inequality  does,  and  lessen  or  augment  the  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  stars.  Their  effects,  therefore,  are  now,  as 
we  have  said,  regularly  combined  with  the  results  from  precession, 
and  then  inserted  in  catalogues. 

It  is  the  excellence  of  modem  instruments  and  observations 
that  causes  the  proper  motions  of  stars  to  be  known.  They  were 
formerly  blended  with  the  effects  of  other  inequalities,  and  not  dis- 
tii^uishable ;  principally  for  this  reason,  that  their  quantities  were 
far  less  than  the  probable  errors  of  observations.  They  are  not 
even  now  easijy  made  out :  for,  as  it  appears  by  the  instance  of 
p.  405,  8cc.  they  are  not  determined  by  single  observstions,  or  by 

• 

*  Dr.  Maskelyne's  explanation  and  Use  of  the  Tables,  p.  4.  makes  the 
proper  motion  of  Arctunis  in  right  ascension  s  —  r'.395;  and  in  north 
polar  distance  =  "+  2".01 .  ^ 
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tttt'compftmon'of  observatioiis  made  during  short  ioterralsj  but 
hy  the  ^ompvisgn  of  observatioiMi  made  in  foimer  times  with 
liretent  observations*  Now»  as  Dr.  Maskelyne  lemacka  (p^9» 
Expli^iation  and  Use  of  (he  Greenwich  Tables) ;  *  we  are  in  want 
of  good  antient  observations/.  But^  even  if  we  did  possess  ober* 
■vatiofisof  the  latter  character,  the  question  concerning  pr()per 
fnottQw^  would  be  one  of  considerable  diflScuIty ;  or^  rather,  the 
nature  of  these  motions  is^  as  it  must  always  be,  ambiguous. 
The  great  Astronomer,  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted,  says  a 
little  farther  on  '  the  other  stars  of  the  TaUe  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  proper  motions/  It  should  rather  have  been  said  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  proper  motions  according  to  the 
method  used  for  determining  them.  For  it  is  easy  lo  feign  a 
case  in  which  a  star  should  have  a  proper  motion,  which  should 
not  be  indicated  by  the  method  used  in  detecting  it«  Por 
instance,  since  the  precession,  as  determined  by  the  differences 
of  the  longitudes  of  stars  at  different  epochs,  or  of  their  right  as<- 
censions,  is  the  mean  of  the  precessions  due  to  the  several  stars 
diminished  or  augmented  by  the  proper  motions  of  those  stars, 
such  mean  may  be  exactly  equal  to  the  precession  plus  or  minus 
the  star's  proper  motion :  in  which  case,  the  star  would  appear  to 
have  no  proper  motion.  If  we  would  state  the  case  symbolically, 
let  P  be  the  precession,  a,  /3,  y,  i,  8cc.  (either  positive  or  nega- 
tive) the  proper  motions  in  longitude,  of  the  stars  which  are  used 
in  determbing  the  precession,  then  the  precession,  determined 
according  to  the  method  we  have  described,  is 

P  +  a+  P+)3  +  P  +  7  +  &C- 

m 

fn  being  the  number  of  stars;  let  p  be  the  proper  motion  of  the 
star  the  proper  motion  of  which  is  sought,  then  it  equals 


l±s±J±x±^  .  ,P  ^ ,, 


a  +  /3  +  7  -f  &€. 


fit 


which  may  become  equal  to  0  by  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by 
variously  adjusting  the  proportional  values  of  a,  fiy  y,  j.  Sec. 

3f 
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There  w31  be  ao  error  or  uneerteinty  oF  a  like  nature  what-* 
ever  the  jtar  be,  Ae  proper  motioii  of  which  should  be  required : 
that  is,  the  resok  of  its  proper  motion  will  be  an  ambiguoas 
resnity  whedier  the  star  be  or  be  not  one  of^  diose  stars  that  are 
uaed  in  determining  die  precession.  If  the  former  be  its  predi- 
cament, we  then,  in  deducing  the  starts  proper  motion,  are 
arguing  (which  is  a  common  case  in  Astronomy)  in  a  fjieioui 
drele:  since  the  quantity  to  be  determined  is  already  implicated 
in  the  quantitiea  from  which  it  is  to  be  determined. 

Dr.  Maskelyne  mentions  only  a  few  stars  as  having  proper 
motions.  But  M.  Bessel,  by  examining  2959  stars  of  Piazzi's 
Catalogue,  finds  425  that  have  an  annual  motion  not  less  dian 
(/'.S.  As  there  is  no  law  dependent  on  the  places  of  these  stars 
regulating  their  proper  motions,  so  there  is  no  connexion  sub- 
sisting between  the  magnitudes  of  stars  and  the  quantities  of  such 
motions.  The  only  circumstance  worthy  of  not^  seems  to  be 
that,  amongst  the  stars  apparently  endowed  with  considerable 
proper  motions,  there  are  many  double' stars,  a  Cassiopeae  and 
a  Geminorum  are  two  instances,  the  proper  motion 

of  the  first  being,  in  iR.  =:  1^.85,  in  N.  P.  D.  =  (/'.47, 
of  the  latter  being,  in  ^  =  0  .58,  in  N.  P.  D.  s  0 .  64. 

Bnt  the  jstars  with  the  largest  proper  motions  are  40  D  of 
Eridanus  and  6l  *  of  Cygnus  :  that  of  the  former,  in  north  polar 
distance,  being  4"$  of  the  latter  ->  3^S»  So  that,  according  to 
M.  Zach's  method  of  iUustratijig  the  subject,  if  we  were  I0 
determine  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  by  means  both  of  one  star 
and  the  other,  and  the  two  determinations  should  exactly  agree 
in  1821,  then,  in  1822,  they  would  differ  by  7",  if  in  the  process 
of  correcting  the  observations,  we  made  no  account  of|  or  were 
ignorant  of,  these  proper  motions. 

The  preceding  discussions  relate  to  very  minute  changes  in 
the  positions  of  stars :  of  which  minute  changes  there  are  two 
kinds :  one  of  the  points  or  planes  from  which  a  starts  place  is 
measured :  (as  for  instance,  the  changes  of  intersection  of  the 
equator  and  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  action 
of  the  planets :)  the  other  of  the  position  of  the  star  from  some 
■'       ■,.■■■  ■■  *  I       ■    ■  ■       .  ■       I 

*  6'l  Cygni  in  Flamstead's  Catalogue. 
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uneKplftbed  motion  of  the  0t*r  itielf.  The  former  change/  like 
the  other  changes  from  precesftion  and  nntation,  leaves  to  the  star 
uaimpaired  its  character  of  being  fixed :  the  latter  takes  awaj 
from  the  propriety  of  that  denomination. 

But  the  estimation  of  these  minute  changes*  whether  they  be 
those  of  the  observer,  or  of  the  star  itself,  is,  as  it  must  have 
appeared,  a  matter  of  considerable  nicety.  We  must  compare 
present  observations  made  with  large  instruments  with  tolerably 
good  catalogues.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  the  better  the  cata- 
logue the  more  exact  will  be  our  operations :  but,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  beyond  Bradley's  time,  there  are  no  catalogues  of 
sufficient  exactness  for  determining  quantities  so  small  as  those 
of  the  proper  motions  of  stars.  We  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
means  of  remedjring,  the  almost  inevitable  errors  of  particular 
observations,  by  the  comparison  of  observations  distant  from  each 
other  by  very  large  intervals  of  time :  and,  in  trath,  the  fixing  of 
the  laws  and  quantities  of  those  minute  variations,  .which  have  just 
been  the  subjects  of  discussion,  is  a  point  reserved  for  times  to 
come.  It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  questioned  that  omr  present  in- 
struments, and  our  present  means  of  forming  catalogues  of  stars 
(which  at  the  epochs  of  dieir  construction  are  the  most  faithful 
registers  of  the  mean  places  of  stars)  are  better  90W  than  they 
were  seventy  years  ago. 

We  speak  of  the  catalogues  made,  for  particular  epochs,  by 
Flamstead,  Bradley,  Mayer,  &c.:  but,  in  fact,  in  a  modern 
Observatory  the  business  of  making,  or  of  improving,  the  cata- 
logue of  stars  IB  an  operation  continually  going  on.  We  will, 
for  a  short  time,  turn  our  attention  to  that  point,  and  first  notice 
the  practice  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 

Observations  of  north  polar  distances  are  now  made  at 
Greenwich  by  means  of  a  Mural  Circle,  of  which  a  short 
description  has  been  given  in  pages  109,  S(c.  The  accuracy  of 
the  divisions  of  the  instrument  is  examined  by  other  nieans  than 
Astronomical.  It  is,  in  fact,  presumed  to  be  a  perfect  instru- 
ment :  an  imperfect  instrument,  used  with  a  perfect  catalogue, 
(admitting,  for  an  kistant,  the  possibility  of  the  latter  circum- 
stance) would  necessarily  tend  to  make  die  catalogue  erroneous. 
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The  flffti  operation  wtth  the  mural  cirole  i8«  (the  telesG^pe* 
oecupying  that  pontkni  in  which  the  star  was  seen  bisected  by 
the  centre  of  the  cross-wires)  to  read  off  the  six  microscopear 
and»  see  pp.  112,  113,  to  take  the  mean  of  these  as  theinstni- 
mental  polar  distance  of  the  star,  lliis  distance  is  next  to  be 
corrected  for  refractioti,  precession,  aberration,  and  nutation,  and 
reduced  to  the  first  day  of  the  year  on  which  the  observation  was 
made  (see  Chapters  IX,  to  XV.)  Such  reduced  distance  is  the 
mean  distance,  and  it  ought,  supposing  the  observation  to  be 
truly  made,  to  agree,  allowing  for  the  index  error,  with  the 
tabulated  mean  polar  distance:  or,  the  mean  polar  distance  of 
the  catalogue*  If  it  does  not  agree,  the  error  is  held  to  be  in  the 
catalogue. 

Thus«  suppose  Polaris  to  have  been  observed  on  June  II,. 
1818,  both  above  and  below  the  pole,  and  the  reduced  north 
pokr  distance  above  the  pole  to  be   .••,...•      1^  41^  55". 98 
, below 358    18  31 .  79 

tfien,  were  it  not  for  the  mdex  error,  the  sum  of  these  ought  to 
equal  360^  :  if  the  sum  differs,  it  differs  by  twice  the  index  error. 
In  the  present  instance,  then,  since  the  sum  is 

360^  (/  27".77, 

the  index  error  is  13^^885  :  consequently,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  north  polar  distance  above  and  below  the  pole,  we  must 
diminish  the  former  by  13^^885,  and  bcrease  the  latter  by  the 
same  quantity.  Reversely,  the  observed  dbtance  minus  or  plus 
the  true  distance  must  give  the  index  error.  Now,  if  the  north 
|M)Iar  distance  of  the  catalogue  were  the  true  north  polar  distance, 
the  observed  instrumental  north  polar  distance^  minus  or  plus 
the  north  polar  distance  of  the  catalogue,  ought,  if  the  latter  were 
correct,  to  give  the  same  index  error.  If  it  does  not,  the  error  is 
the  error  of  the  catalogue.    Thus^  in  the  instance  before  us, 

the  nordi  polar  distance  being  •  •  • 1^  4l'  55''.96 

and  the  index  error. ••«••••.*.  O     0    13  .685 

die  true  nord^  polar  distance 1   41    42 .095 

but,  if  the  north  polar  distance  of  the  catalogue  were  1^  4l'  4l".30 
the  difference  between  it  and  I''   4l'  55'\9S,  would  be  equal 
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to  l4f.6B9  mstead  of  I5'^8e5  :  the  difFerence,  tbereforei  of  these 
two  differencet^  that  U,  lA'\6S'-lSf'.SS5^.J95,  most  be  the 
error  of  the  catalogued  north  polar  distance.  The  principle  Of 
illustration  used  in  this  instance  extends  to  all  other  like  instances.- 
Consider,  therefore,  the '  mean  north  polar  distAnoes  of  the 
catalogue  to  be  die  true  mean  distances,  subtract  them  from  the. 
observed,  and  the  results  are  die  index  errors :  their  mean  is  the 
mean  index  error*  Subtract  this  index  error  from  the  observed' 
north  polar  distance  of  a  circumpolar  star  above  the  pole,  and 
add  it  to  tfie  north  polar  distance  of  the  same  stur  below  the 
pole  :  the  sum,  as  it  has  been  shewn,  ou^ht  to  equal  360^,  if  &e 
catalogued  be  the  correct  distances  :  if  not,  the  error  is  that  of 
the  catalogue,  which,  from  the  defect  from  360^,  become  known. 
The  thing  will  be  made  more  clear  by  examples. 

Observations  made  with  the  mural  circle  from  June  11,  to" 
June  18,  181^,  the  position  of  the  telescope  being O,  (seep.  115.) 


m 


No.  of 
Obier. 


Polaris.  .  •  • 

S.P 

)3Ursas  Min. 
a  CassiopeseJ 
y  Draconis. . 
fl  Ursae  maj. 
Capella.  .•  • 
a  Cor.  Bor. . 
Arcturus.  •  • 
j3  Leonis.  •  • 
Regulus .  •  • 
aSerpentis.  . 

Total 


565'-.  74 


2 

7 

6 

1 

3 

6 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 


45 


Reduced  Observe*, 
by  InttninieBU. 


1' 

1358 

15 

34 

38 

59 

44 

62 

69 

74 

77 
82 


41'  55".98 

18  31.79 
4  46.88 
29  54.20 
29  15.88 
44  52.09 
12  37.76 
38  US 
50  11.8] 
21  49.18 
7  19.26 
58  38.52 


N.  P.  D.  by 
Catalogue. 


4l''.30 
18.70 
34.23 
42.48 
2.85 

39. 61 
25.03 
42.96 

0.  0 
37.11 

5.29 
27.50 


Diffiieiice* 


Piff.  X  No.  of 
ObMnrationt. 


4^68  29^36 

3.09  91.63 

2.65  75.90 

1  .72  11.72 

3.03  39.09 
2.48  74.88 
2.73  12.73 

2.04  60.20 
1.81  59.05 
2.07  36.21 
3.97  41.91 
1.02  33.06 

sum  565  •  74 


L 


i*' 


45 


s  12".57  equation  for  north  polar  distance  8ubtractive< 
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In  the  above  process,  that  operatioii  is  made  widi  eleven  stars 
vhich  was  Csee  p.  412.)  illustrated  by  meaiis  of  one.  The 
result  is  now  a  mean  result  If  we  went  no  fiurther  than  we 
are  allowed  to  go  by  these  observations  made,  during  seven 
days,  and  on-  eleven  stars,  we  should  have  a  quantity  X^'SI  le- 
presenting  the  index  error,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  subtract 
from  the  observed  distances,  in  order  to  obtain  distances  i^hich 
would  be  the  true  distances,  were  the  catalogues  correct.  The 
^st  of  that  correctness  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  already  shewn, 
in  the  sum  of  the  two  polar  distances  of  a  circumpolar  star*. 
Polaris,  then,  as  such  a  star,  we  have 


Observed  N.  P.  D.       Equation  to  N.  P.  D.    Corrected  N.  P.  D. 

above  pole      \^  4l'  55".98. ...  -  U''.^?. ...     l^  4l'  4S".41 
below  pole  358   18  31 .79.  •  •  •  -  12.  57.  •  •  .358    18  19.22 

360     O     2  •  63 

The  catalogue,  therefore,  (see  p.  413.)  cannot  be  right; 
the  mean  subtractive  equation  of  north  polar  cBstance  ought 
to  be  greater  than  12^.57  by  |  (2^63),  or  l''.315 :  but,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  index  error,  or  subtractive  equation  of 
north  polar  distance,  we  must  lessen  the  mean  north  polar  dis* 
tances  of  the  catalogue:  consequently,  the  correction  of  the 
catalogue  would  be  —  l".315 :  and,  that  being  made,  the  sum  of 
the  two  north  polar  distances  would  be,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
exactly  360^. 

But,  in  a  matter  of  sudi  astronomical  importance  as  the 
correction  of  a  catalogue,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  the 
observations  of  a  few  stars,  made  during  a  short  period.  If  die 
instrument  were,  with  regard  to  its  divisions,  a  perfect  one,  it 
would  still  not  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  partial  expansion. 
To  annul  these  effects  and  those  of  the  ineqiualities  of  graduation, 
(for  in  d^ree,  at  least,  such,  must  be  supposed  to  exist)  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  observations  and  (we  are  speaking  of  the 
Greenwich  mural  circle)  to  change  the  position  of  the  telescope, 
and  to  observe  the  same  stars  (see  p,  4130  when  it  shall 
occupy  the  positions  (f,  3(f^  &c.  Thus,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
f^ratioos  when  the  two  former  posiUons  are  employed : 
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1812. 


June  11  to  18. 
19to£0. 
ei  to  July  1. 


Hon. 


(f 
O 

30 


E4ramtlimto 
N.  P.  D. 


Above  Pole 

unoometed 

N.P.P. 


-  12"^7 


-23.57 


I  41  55.98 


•^10.080   0  51.900  0  41.88 


1  42   5.39 


Correctad. 


1  41  43.41 


0   0  41.82 


Below  Pole 

lucorrfoted 

N.P.P. 


358  18  31-79 
0  0  29.26 


0   0  41.57 


l^OfFBCieO* 


•     /    1/ 
358  18  19-22 

0    0  19.18 

0    0  18.0(J 


Reductipna^  similar  to  tboa^  indicated  in  the  above  schedule* 
are  made  of  observationa  for  the  year  1812.  If,  in  order  to  obtain 
greater  accuracy 9  we  employ  the  observations  of  1813>  we  must 
reduce  the  mean  of  the  latter  to  the  mean  of  the  former,  by 
adding,  to  the  north  polar  distance  of  Polaris,  the  quantity 
7  IS^'AS,  which  expresses  its  annual  precession  in  north  polar 
distance. 

In  the  pages  of  die  Volume  of  die  Greenvrich  Observations 
(for  1815)  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been  made,  the 
observations  of  1812  are  combined  with  those  of  1813 :  end 

the  mean  of  the  N.  P.  D's  of  Polaris  above  the  pole  s     1""  4 1'  2  i".50 
. ,  •  .  . .   below«  t ,  • .  •  =358   18  38 . 32 


mm»t^m 


•mm 


359  59  59*a2 

The  mean  result^  then,  of  the  observations  of  two  years  differs 
from  that  (see  p.  414, 1.  13,  Sec.)  of  the  observationB  of  seven  days  : 
and,  since  ibe  sum  of  the  two  north  polar  distances  is  less  than 
960  by  (/^19»  the  correction  of  the  catidogne  'becomes  additive 
and  equal  to  C/^09. 

By  these  means  a  new  catalogue  is  made;  which  is^  by  like 
operations,  again  to  be  reformed. 

The  above  method  will,  generally  speaking,  render  more 
correct  the  mean  polar  distances  of  stars ;  it  may,  indeed,  by  it^ 
peculiar  wture,  render  the  mean  distances  of  some  less  correct 
than  they  were  before  the  process  of  correction.  For,  in  Ending 
the  index  error,  a  great  variety  of  stars  are  used,  some  of  which 
are  considerably  distant  from  the  zenith  of  Greenwich.  Now,  a 
previous  operation  in  finding  the  index  error  is  the  reduction  of 
the  several  observed  distances^  the  accuracy,  therefore,  of  the 
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index  error  bo  to  be  found,  depends  on  the  redueiions  of  all  ^e 
stars  being  operations  of  like  certainty^  One  of  tliesQ  reduc* 
tions  is  the  correction  for  refraction :  which,  as  Dr.  Brinkley  has 
observed  in  his  Memoir  {Irish  Transactions^  1815.)  on  the  paral- 
laxes of  stars,  is  a  correction  x>f  considerable  uncertainty  (see 
pp.  233,  &c.)  If  the  correction  used  for  refraction  should  be 
wrong,  the  index  error  cannot  be  right.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  the  other  corrections.  In  short  the  index  error,  and  the  con- 
sequent correction  of  the  catalogue  must,  in  degree  at  least, 
partake  of  that  uncertainty  to  which  the  reductions  of  any  of  the 
stars  used  in  finding  the  index  error  are  liable. 

This  method,  then,  of  correcting  the  mean  declination  of 
stars  requires,  as  I}r,  Brinkley  notes,  great  attention  in  all 
enquiries  concerning  (what  indeed. modem  Astronomy  is  now 
conversant  about)  minute  changes  iq  the  places  of  stars. 

But  the  excellent  Astronomer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
uses  a  different  instrument  and  method  for  determining  the  mean 
places  of  stars*  The  method  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  essen-* 
tialfy  different,  since  it  has  no  concern  with  the  index  error, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  uses  of  the 
mural  circle.  We  will  now  speak  briefly  of  the  description  of 
the  Circle  of  the  Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
more  fully  of.  its  uses  and  application. 

The  Circle  planned  and  partly-  executed  by  Ramsdeii,  is 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  What  is  peculiar  to  it,  being  so  large 
an  instrument,  is'  its  capability  of  being  turned  round  a  vertical 
axis:  so  that  the  same  face  of  the  instrument  may  be  turned 
bodi  to  the  east  and  west.  In  this  principle  of  its  construction 
it  resembles  a  zenith  sector,  and  those  small  quadrants  and 
declination  circles  that  are  furnished  with  azimuthal  motions 
(see  pp.  65,  &o.  also  PAi7.  Trans.  1806,  pp.  406,  8ic.)*  and  its 
maker  intended  that  it  should  derive  from  that  principle,  the 
same  advantage  which  the  smaller  instruments  possess,  namely, 
that  of  determinnig  the  true  zenith  distance  of  a  star,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  line  of  coUimation  (see  pp.  67>  &c.) 

A  plumb-line  is  used  in  the  present  instrument,  not  for 
determining  the  zenith  point  on  the  instrument,  but  for  adjusting 
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tha  ^rtieal  axis.  The  divisions  of  Ae  limb  are  read  off  by 
means  of  three  microscopes :  one  at  the  bottoMj  opposite  ta  tb« 
lowest  part  of  the  circle:  the  other  two  respectively  opposite 
the  left  and  right  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameter.  This 
short  description  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  r  a  ftiller  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  by  Dr.  Brinkfey  in  the  Irish  Transactions 
for  1815. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  maker  of  the  instrument 
that  mendional  observstiQiMi  ahouM  be  made  with  it.  And  -the 
instrument  can  readily  be  placed  in  tibe  plane  of  the  meridian  c 
but,  in  that  case,  only  one  observation  of  the  same  star  can  be 
made  with  it  on  the  same  day.  Such  (see  pp.  67»  &c*)  is  to  be 
reckoned  only  half  an  observation:  we  must  wait  twenty-four 
hours  at  least  before  we  reverse  the  instmment  and  complete  the 
observation.  If  the  weather  should  be  unfavourable  we  may  be 
obliged  to  wait  several  days.  But,  even  in  the  interval  of  one  day, 
the  temperature  may  have  altered  and  affected  the  instruiQent.^ 
To  prevent  this  evil,  or  to  obviate  the  objection  that  may  be 
founded  on  its  supposed  existence.  Dr.  Brinkley  ob^e^ves  th^. 
star  with  the  face  of  the  instrument  to  the  east,  once  or  twice 
before  it  reaches  the  meridian,  and  then,  as-olUa,  withthe^face 
of  the  instrument  to  the  west,  after  the  star  has  passed  the 
meridian.  Thus  the  two  essential  parts  of  an  observation  are 
made  within  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  But  the  ob-^ 
servations  thus  made  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  imperfect  ones, 
since  they  are  not  observations  of  meridional  zenith  distances. 
They  may,  hoMfever;  by  the  aid  of  calculation,  be  made  to 
become,  or  be  reduced  to,  such  observations.  The  main  con- 
ditipn  necessary  to  be  known  is  the  time  of  the  observation,  or, 
rather,  the  interval  of  time  between  the  observation  of  the  zenith 
distance  and  the  star's  transit  over  the  meridian.  This  is  easily 
had  in  an  Observatory.  What  else  remains  is  a  matter  altogether 
of  calculation,  which,  as  on  lik&  occasions,  will  furnish  us  with 
a  formula  and  rule  of  solution. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  formu}a,  which  is 
to  express  the  difference  of  the  meridional  zenith  distance  of 
a  star,  and  of  its    zenith   distance  observed  very  near  to  the> 
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meridian)  in  terms  of  di«  interval  between  the  timed  of  obser*' 
vation  and  the  atar's  transit^  and  of  certain  given  quantities. 

Let  L  denote  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 
D  the  starts  polar  distance, 
z,  Jy  two  zenith  distances, 
A,  Vy  the  corresponding  hour-angles ; 

then^  if  we  form  two  spherical  triangles  ZPz^  ZPJ,  Z  being  the 
zenith,  P  the  pole,  and  «,  J  two  positions  of  the  star^  we  have 
(see  Trigonometry,  Chap.  IX.) 

-        COS.  z  —  sin.  L  .  cos.  D 
COS.  A  =  — 


COS*  h! 


COS.  L .  sin.  D 

COS.  y  —  sin.  L  .  cos,  D 
cos.  L  .  sin.  D         ' 

.     _  -,  -  cos.  z'  —  COS.  z 

consequently,  cos.  h  —  cos.  n  ^ = — : — =r- . 

^  cos.X.sm.  XI 

or  (see  Trigonometry,  p.  33.) 

.     h'+h     :    A'-A        .     z'+z     .     /-z 
sm.  ■  ■'  ■  "   .  sin.  — —  =  sm.  — -— .  sm. x 


2  2  2  2         COS.  X  •  sin.  1> ' 

Let  one  observation  (that  to  which  hy  z  belong)  be  made  on 
the  meridian,  then,  since  A  =  0, 

.    ^hl        ,     :^  -k-  z     .     7f  -^z  1 

sm.    -•  =  sm. .sm. —    x 


2  2  2  cos  X .  sin.  D.  ' 

Now  /.  z  are  nearly  equal :  let  i  denote  their  difference^  then 

/  +  z  S 


2  2 

X  —  z 


'      -      5 


2  2' 

5\     .    I 


.'.  sin.  (z  +  -  J  .  sin.  -  =s  cos.  X  .  sin.  D . sin.*  — , 
V  2/  2  2 


but>  £  being  very  small^ 


3 . 

.•.  -sin 
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sin.  -  S3  -.  sin.  1  ,  nearly, 

;r  +  -    I  =  sin.  z  +  -  sin.  1    .  cos.  z ; 

r  #5  1  a' 

.  l*'x  I  sin. z  + -"  sin.  l".  co8.«j  =  coS. L.sin.D.sin.*-, 

.S         .    ft  A'  COS.  L  •  sin.  D 

and  -  ai  sm.  — .  ^ 

^                2      .  ,,  /  .         .   3    .       «             \ 

sm.  1    f  sin.  z  +  -  sin.  1  .  cqs.  z  1 

.    ,  A'    COS.  L.  sin.  D    f,       5    .       ,;       ^1  , 

=  sin.   -  .  -: B — : •  i  I  "^  ::  ""•  ^    •  cot. zf,  nearly. 

^  2     sin.  l" .  sm.  z      I         2  J 

If  no  great  accuracy  be  required  we  may  reject  the  second 
term,  in  which  case,  we  have 

^  .    ^  h/    COS.  L .  sin.  D 


-  =  sm.*  — . 


2  '    2      sin.  l'^  sb.  z 

Substitute  this  value  in  the  preceding  expression,  and  we 

shall  have  a  second  approximate  value  of  -  ,  in  the  expression 

sm.  "^ 
i        .  ^  h'  COS.  L .  sin.  D  '2    /cos.  L ,  sin.  D\« 

-  =  sin  .  —  . -T — "77 — : — -: — 77^ .  I .  I  .  cotz; 

2  2    sm.  1    .  sin.  z       sin.  IV         sm.  z       / 

which,  since  z  =  L  —  90^  —  D,  is  Delambre's  expression, 
and  from  which  the  correction  i,  or  the  reduction  to  the  meridian^ 
may  be  computed. 

Dr.  Brinkley,  however,  very  rightly  prefers  another  formula 
(or  rather  a  transformation  of  the  above  formula)  in  which  the  arc 

^  and  its  powers,  should  be  involved  instead  of  the  powers  of 
its  sine.     Thus,  since 

sm.  J-  =  2  SID.  1  -  g  C  2  J  •  s>n-   ^  >  nearly. 
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writing,    therefore^   in    the  above  formula,   cosec.  z  instead  of 

-: ,  and  I5h'  instead  of  h',  in  order  to  convert  h',  expressed 

sin.  z 

in  parts  of  space;  into  time, 

•      ,//  ^ 

3  =  "  '  •    •.  15*.  COS.  L  .  sin*  D .  coseci  z  X  (Ay 

.  15*.  COS.  L  .  sin.  D .  cosec.  z  X  (A  )^ 


24 

sin.«  1^^ 
8 


.  15*.  (cos.  L .  sin.  D.  cosec.  zf.  cot.  z  x  {hff. 


from  which  ^  may  be  computed.     We  may,  however^  for  the 
purposes  of  computation^  express  £  more  commodiously. 


M 


Let  the  first  term  (Q,  the  first  correction,  =  ii  sin.  D  .cosec.  z .  (/i ) 

sin  *l'' 
then  IheSdterm^  or  cor*.  (C)ob  — ■■  '       ,16^.^8in.  D. cosec*. (A')* 

1  44 

«  gin,  l" 

and  the  third  term,  or  correction  (CO  =:  —  C.  — ^— .  cot.  z. 

2 

sin   l" 
Hence,  since  A  =    ■   '**     .  15*."  cos.  L,  We  have 

log.  il=Iog.  sin.  l''  +  2  log.  15  +  log.  cos.  L  +  ar.  com.  2  — 20^ 
log.  C  =:  log.  A  +  log.  sin.  D  +  log.  cosec.  jc—  20  +  2  log.  h\ 
log.  C'=  log.  ui  +  2log.sin.  l''  +  2  log.  15  +  ar.  com.  12 
+  log.  sin.  D  +  log.  cosec.  ;8  —  SO  +  4  log.  A', 
log.  C  s  2 log.  C  +  log.  sin.  l"  -h  ar.  com.  2  +  log.  cot.  2  —  20. 

When  the  observations  are  made  at  the  same  place,  the 
log.  COS.  L,  which  is  a  given  quantity,  may  be  added  to  the  other 
constant  quantities :  for  instkince,  the  latitude  .of  the  Dublin 
Observatory  being  53°  23'  1S".5,  its  log.  cos.  =  &.7?552,  which 
being  combined  with  the  logarithms  of  the  three  first  terms  of 
the  expression  for  log.  C,  the  result  is  16.51225.    Hence 


I 

I. 
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log.  C  s  &,Sl^^5  +  log.  sin.  D  +  log.  cosec.  2  —  20  +  2log.  h', 
log.  C  =  7.15638  +  log.  sin.  D  +  log,  cosec.  z  —  20  +  4log.&^ 
log.C'si  4.38454  -f    2  log.  C  +  log.    cot.  z  -  10. 

These  are  the  formulae  of  computation  for  any  stUr,  t^e  lati- 
tude of  the  place  being  equal  to  that  of  the  Observatory  of  Trinity 
C!ollege,  Dublin.  But,  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  great  number 
of  observations  of  the  same  star,  it  is  convenient  to  possess 
peculiar  formulae  of  computation  adapted  to  the  several  stars. 
-For  instance,  if  the  star  should  be  Arcturus,  the  sum  of  the 
second  and  third  terras  of  log.  C  is  a  constant  quantity  (^20.23344); 
the  third  term  of  log.  C"-  is  also  a  cotistiint  quantity  (^  10il831)  : 
fttid  ikccordingly,  the  three  fbrmute  for  Arcturus,  observed  at  the 
Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  become* 

t  log.  C  =  6.74569  +  2  log.  h\ 

log.  C  =  7.3898    +  4  log.  h\ 

.    ^  log.  C  «  8.05902  +  4  log.  h'. 

Above  the  pole  %'  >  z,.and  z'  —  2;  =  S;   .',  z  =  z'  —  5.    Hence 

*  III  II 

CoftfUnt  Nitttiber-  in  log.  C  computed.  ConstAnt  Number  in  U>g.  O  oompuked. 

♦  Log.co8.lat. 9J755^  log.  A  6.51225 

log.  sin.  1". 4.68557  2  Tog.  sin.  1" 9.37^4 

2  k>gi  15 i 2^35218  2  log.  15   « 2.35218 

Arith.comp.2 9.69896  ar.comp.  12..... 8.92081 

(log,  A)  26.51225  7-15638 

Constant  Number  in  log.  C"  computed. 

log.  sin.  1" =  4.68557 

log.  2 =  .30103 

4.38454 

t  Log.  sin.  N.  P.  D.  (=69*  52'  46")  9-97265 

log.  cosec.  z  (=33  16)  10.26079 

20.23344  23344 

6.51225  7.15638 

6.7^569  7.38982 


3.49138 

4.38454 

1831 

8.05902 
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(vee  p.  418,)  in  order  to  reduce  the  observations,  we  have  thitf 
formula, 

meridional  zen.  dist.  ^  observed  zen.  dist.  —  (C  —  C  —  C), 
and  below  the  pole 
meridional  zen.  dist.  a  observed  zen.  dist.  +  C  ^  C  +  Cf',. 


The  following  instance  of  the  star  Arcturus  observed. 
May  12,  1820,  at  the  Dublin  Observatory,  contains  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  formulae. 

Latitude  of  the  Observatory  •  • 53®  23'  13'\46 

mean  N.P.  D.  of  Arcturus  for  1820 69    52  31 .  89 

mean  M • 211    51  51 .   6 

place  of  Moon's  node  . 11'    29    26    0 


Time  by 
Clock. 


13**  56"  28* 
14     0    28 
14    .9    S\ 
14    14    52 


Left 

Microf. 


Bottom 
MicroBoopes. 


49''.7 
31.7 
50.6 
38.0 


S3®  19' 50".  5  E 

33    17  32.6E47.1 

33    14  54. 5W 


33    16  41  .OW 


Right. 

Micros. 


4^3 


45.0 
31.7 


Mean  of  the  three 
Microscopes. 


33""  19'  54".83 
0  17  37.13 
0  14  50.03 
0  16  36.90 


Refrac- 
tion. 


37".82 

37.77 
37.74 

37.77 


Barometer  29.67^     Thermometer  Int.  52.5.     Thermometer  Ext  48. 


Tiiileof*'spM-1  ^fc  7- 3-^  U"?-  y.S  U"  7"  9.S  U"  7"  ^.S 
sage  Dj  ciocKj 

timeof  obsei**  13  56  28  U  0  28  14  9  51  14  14  52 
values  of  V  . .  •    0  10  35.3     0  6  35.3      0   2  47.7      0    7  48.7 

0.  ^^^m^^^^^^m^^m^^^^^  m^^^m^^^^i^i^^^m^^mm  ^^am^i^t^^^m^i^^^^^^^ 

values  of  A'  in  seconds  635.3  395.3  167.7  468.7 

logarithms  of  A'  2.80298  2.59693  2.22453  2.67089 
2  logarithms  of  A' 5.60596  5.19386  4.44906  5.34178 
constant  quantity  6.74569        6.74569         6.74569        6.74569 

log.  C 2.35165         1.93955  1.19475         2.08747 

C  • ;.  .  •  •      224.72  87.008    .        15.66  122.31 

•^^— i-ai_^^>.  ^.^B^^^^^^ii^  aM^B^^IM^i^i^MB  a^^M^M^K.^^ 

41og.  A\...    1.21192 

7.3898 

log  C    ....    8.60172 

C 0.0399 

4  log.  A'  ...  •    1.21192 0.68356 

constant  quantity  8.05902 • •  •   8.05902 

log.  C 9.27094  8.74258 

C 0.186  0.055 

C 0.0399 

G  .....  ..    224.72  122.31 

(C  -  C—  CO . .  3'  44''.49  87''.008       15''.66  2'  2".25 

refraction    ....    37.82  37.77    .       37.74  37.77 

3      6.67  49.23  22.08  1  24.54 

meanof  3m]c'.  33  19  54.83  £     17  37.3  £      50.03         16  36.90 

33  16  48. 16 E      1648.07         12.11  15  12.36 W 

48.07  12.36 

33  16  48.1 1 E  33  15  12.23  W. 

33  15  12.23W 

S3  16    0.17 
aber.  prec".nut.  .  .    13.53 

33  15  46.64  mean  zen.  dist.  January,  1820. 
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The~above  is  the  whole  of  the  process  necessary  for  reducing 
each  of  the  four  observed  zenith  distances  to  the  meridional  zenith 
distance.  In  the  left  hand  column^  since  the  interval  (Jif)  between 
the  time  of  obseivfttipn  and  the  transit  was  1Q°^  35^,  all  the  three 
corrections  G,-C,  C-,  were-eomputedi-but  in-the  second  and 
third  columns,  when  the  values  of  A'  are  only  ff^  35*,  fi"*  47*,  the 


*  The  value  of  hf  is  made  the  difference  between  the  times  of  obser- 
vation, hy  the  clock,  and  of  the  starts  .transit  by  the.  clock.  The  most 
ready  way  of  detennining  it,  is  to  observe  the  star's  transit  by  the  trangil 
instrument,  and  to  note  iis  time  by  the  clock.  Th6  difTerence  of  that  time 
and  of  the.time  of  observation  by  tbe  same  clock  is  the  value  of  k!.  If  it 
be  not  convenient  to  observe  the  star's  passage,  we  must  compute  its 

^  and  thence,  and  from  the  error  and  rate  of  the  clock,  compute  h\ 

The  special  object  of  the  example  in  the  text  is  the  illastration  of 
the  method  of  finding  the  meridional  zenith  distance  of  a  star  by  means 
of  zenith  distances  observed  before  and  after  tiie  star^  transit.  But  tbe 
example  may  be  made  to  serve  anotber* purpose :  it  is  a  kind  of  practical 
proof  that  the  duties  of  an  Observatory,  areTlaborious  duties.  The  com-  ^ 
putatkm,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  is  a  long  one ;  yet  the  whole  of  it  is 
not  giv^  :  for  instance,  the  computations  of  the  fpur  refractions  and  of 
the  inequalities  of  aberration,  nutation,  and  precession  are  omitted. 
Again,  we  have  considered  only  one  star :  but,  if  ten  or  more  stars  be 
observed,-  they  will  all  require  reductions  similar  to  the  preceding  reduc- 
tion. Observations,  then,  by  means  of  a  circle,  such  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  and  so  used,  are  considerably  more  operose  than  those  made 
by  a  mural  circle  or  quadrant. 

The  above  method  of  deducing  zenith  distance  is  peculiar  to  the  ^ 
Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  renders  tbe  duties  more 
laborious  than  when  tbe  meridional  zenith  distance  is  observed  by  means 
of  mural  quadrants  or  circles.  The  other  parts  of  the  daily  business 
in  an  Observatory,  the  observations  and  computations  of  right  ascensions, 
occultations,  eclipses  of  satellites,  are  nearly  tiie  same  at  Greenwich,  Paris, 
and  Dublin.  Bradley's  theories,  and  instruments  like  Bifd's,  make  one 
Observer  quite  unequal  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  Ob- 
servatory. ' 

We 
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values  of  Cf,  C^'  (they  are  to  the  values  first  obtained  nearly  as  the 
squares  of  the  times)  are  too  small  to  be  taken  account  of.  In 
the  fourth  column  C  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be  computed. 

The  catalogues  of  mean  right  ascensions  stand,  also,  in  need 
of  continual  corrections :  and  such  corrections  are  effected  on 
grounds  not  altogether  unlike  those  that  have  been  used  in  cor- 
recting north  polar  distances. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  draw  the  atteution  of  the  reader  to  the 
respective  constructions  and  uses  of  the  two  instruments  of  Greenwich 
and  Dublin  for  measuring  north  polar  distances  and  zenith  distances. 
The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  determine  the  north  polar  distance 
of  a  star,  except  by  the  intervention  of  several  other  stars,  used  for  de- 
termining the  index  error.  The  latter  is  capable  of  determining  the  zenith 
distance  of  a  star,  if  such  star  should  be  a  solitary  one  in  the  heavens. 
It  is  capable  of  determining^  within  so  short  an  interval  as  fifteen 
minutes,  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  :  and,  on  that  account,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  note  (should  there  be  any  such)  the  peculiar  motions  of  a  star. 
On  the  mere  footing  of  theory,  no  instrument  is  better  adapted  for  dis- 
covering (should  it  be  capable  of  being  discovered)  parallax.  But 
various  objections  are  made  to  it.  Istly,  The  great  mass  of  metal  that 
forms  the  frame  of  the  instrument,  and  revolves  with  it,  and  likely, 
from  ita  derang^nents  from  heat,  &c.  to  derange  the  instrument :  2dly, 
theunfixednessof  its  microscropes,  and  their  position :  3dly,  the  uncertainty 
of  the. permanence  of  position  of  the  plumb-Une,  by  which,  at  each  ob- 
servation, the  instrument  is  adjusted.  These  objections  are  certainly 
deserving  of  attention,  and  ought,  (as  much  as  they  can  be,)  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  observations  which  the  instrument  itself  furnishes,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  recorded  observations  by  the  mural  circle  are  perhaps 
sufficient  to  determine  its  precision  in  settling  the  mean  place  of  any 
proposed  star. 

In  the  mural  circle  the  derangements  from  unequal  temperature  can 

arise  only  from  the  circle  itself  being  affected.     Its  six  microscopes  are 

fixed:    the  position  of   its  telescope  may   be   varied.     These  are   its 

great  excellencies.     The  accuracy  of  its  division  (of  which,  however,  the 

Astronomer  Royal  has  given  the  fullest  testimony)  is  without  the  present 

question,  which  regards   not  an  individual  instrument,  but   a  class  of 

instruments  and  the  principles  of  their  construction. 

With 

S  H 
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The  method  of  finding  the  right  ascensions  of  stars  has  been 
explained  in  Chap.  VII.  of  this  Treatise.  It  depends  on  the 
finding  the  time  of  the  Sun's  entering  the  equator.  The  same 
process  determines  the  right  ascensions  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 
stars  employed  in  that  process.  If  by  that,  and  like  processes, 
we  obtain,  for  a  certain  epoch,  a  correct  catalogue  of  the  mean 
right  ascensions  of  stars,  we  are  able,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
several  inequalities  to  which  the  places  of  stars  are  subject,  to 
determine  their  right  ascensions  for  any  other  epoch,  and  thence 
to  regulate  the  Astronomical  Clock.  We  could  thence  determine 
the  right  ascension  of  the  Sun.  If,  therefore,  by  any  means, 
other  than  those  of  the  rigdt  ascensions  of  stars>  we  are  able  to 
determine,  at  the  latter  epoch,  the  Sun  s  right  ascension,  such 
determination,  compared  with  the  former,  would  be  a  test  of  its 
accuracy ;  and,  consequently,  of  the  computed  right  ascensions 
of  stars.  Now  we  possess  such  means  of  determining  the  Sun's 
right  ascension  in  a  knowledge  of  his  declination,  which  can  be 
observed,  and  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  which  can  be  com- 
puted. An  instance  has  been  given  of  this  method  in  pages  151^ 
&c.  The  Sun's  right  ascension,  then,  is  when  he  is  near  to  the 
equinoxes,  to  be  computed  from  the  clock ;  in  other  words,  from 
the  right  ascensions  of  stars,  and  from  his  observed  north  polar 
distances.  The  differences  of  the  two  results,  then,  would  (sup- 
posing the  latter  computations  to  be  exact)  be  the  errors  of  the 
catalogue.    The  following  Table  will  exemplify  the  method. 

With  regard  to  the  mural  circle,  it  ought  farther  to  be  noted,  that, 
although  it  uses  no  plumb-line,  and  cannot  be  reversed  as  the  Dublin 
circle  can,  it  is  not  destitute  of  the  means  of  determining  the  zenith 
point.  Such  means  are  found  in  an  artificial  horizon  (a  basin  of  oil  or  of 
quicksilver) ;  and  then  certain  stars  are  observed  both  by  reflection  and 
by  immediate  vision.  This  operation  is  now  practised  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory. 
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"-"■ 1 

Observations  of  the  Sun   about  the  Equinoxes.                   I 

1812.  * 

Sun's  R.  A.  by 
Stan. 

Sun's  R.  A. 
by  Dec. 

I8I7. 

Sun's  R.  A.   < 
by  Stan. 

Sun's  R.  A. 
by  Dec. 

Diff. 

Sum. 

lAug.  8, 

138  1141.1 

1 1  50.0 

+  8.9 

May  5, 

0      /    /I 
42    6  41.8 

6  34.2 

-  7^6 

+  l'.3 

1         13, 

142  55  56A 

55  49.6 

-   6.8 

Ap'.  30, 

37  19  53.2 

20     7.8 

+  14,6 

+  7.8 

1         2^' 

1 50  23  50.7 

24    3.2 

+  12.5 

22,   294731.0 

47  45.0 

+  14.0 

+26.5 

1        26, 

155    0    5.5 

59  57.5 

-    8.0 

16, 

24  12  52.8 

13     6.8 

+  14.0 

4-  6.0 

ISept.  2, 

l6l  22  40.9 

22  43.1 

+  2.2 

10, 

18  4135.2  41  48.5  | 

+  13.3 

+  15.5 

1          ^' 

163  1121.0 

11  19.6 

-    1.4 

8, 

16  5145.6 

52     6.7 

+  21.1 

+  19-7 

I          ^> 

l64    5  27.9 

5  28.2 

+  0.3 

7,    15  57    0.0 

57     8.3 

+   8.3 

+  8.6 

1        12' 

170  23  32.1 

23  23.3 

-    8.8 

Mar.31, 

9  34  40.8 

34  45.3 

+   4.5 

-   4.3 

1         14, 

172  11  17.8 

11  11.0 

-   6.8 

30, 

8  40  10.0 

40  22.0 

+  12.0 

+  5.2 

1         20, 

17734  33.1 

34  33.2 

+  0.1 

23, 

2  18  54.0  19     4.8 

+  10»8 

+10.7 

1         23, 

180  16  19.9 

16  23.4 

+  3.5 

20, 

359  35  10.8  35  23.4 

+  12.6 

+  16.1 

25, 

182    436.7 

4  25.6 

-11.1 

18, 

357  45  53.1 

45  59.8 

+  6.7 

-   4.4 

Oct.15, 

200  20  15.7 

19  57.0 

-18.7 

Feb.  26, 

339  17  14.2 

17  31.4 

+17.2 

-   1.5 

26, 

210  44  47*0 

44  40.2 

-  6.8 

16, 

329  43  58.5 

44  19.3 

+20.8 

+  14.8 

27, 

21142  37.5 

42  30.0 

-  7-5 

15, 

328  45  43.7 

46     3.3 

+19.6 

+12.1 

Nov.  3j 

,218  3i24.3 

32    7.4 

-16.9 

8, 

321  52  36.4 

52  45.5 

+  9.1 

-    7.8 

7, 

222  51    3.4 

30  52.0 

-11.4 

5, 

318  52  49.7 

53     1.5 

+  11.8 

+   0.^ 

10, 

225  32  14.7 

32    2.5 

-12.2 

1, 

314  49  56.1 

50  17.3 

+  21.2 

+  9.0 

H, 

226  33    1.8 

32  37.0 

-24.8 

Jan.  31, 

313  48  53.5 

•49  12.0 

+  18.5-   6.3j 

The  fium  of  the  positive  results  in  the  last  column  is  \5S'\7  : 
of  the  negative  24".3,  their  difference,  therefore,  is  \9Sf'A.   There 


are   thirty-eight  comparisons,    and 
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iwhich,  in  time,  is 


(f.2S,  is  the  correction  of  the  catalogue:  or,  is  the  common 
quantity  by  which  the  mean  right  ascensions  of  the  catalogue  are 
to  be  increased. 

By  a  repetition  of  such  processes  and  the  use  of  improved 
instruments,  the  catalogues  of  the  right  ascensions  will  continue  to 
be  improved. 

We  have  now  given,  not  enough  indeed  for  all  purposes,  but 
sufficiently  for  the  plan  of  the  Treatise,  the  theory  of  the  ^e^ 
stars.  It,  we  may  say,  necessarily  precedes  that  of  xvandering 
stars  or  planets.     The  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the 
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^xed  stars  are  used  in  determining  those  of  the  planets.     They  ' 

have  many  things  in  common.  Both  are  subject  to  the  inequa- 
lities of  refraction^  aberration,  precession  and  nutation.  But,  *i 
without  going  far  into  the,  circumstances  of  distinction  between  - 
the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
j^culiarities  belonging  to  the  latter  from  their  relative  proximity 
to  the  observer,  and  their  continual  change  of  place.  The  former 
circumstance  renders  them  subject  to  parallax,  and  the  latter  (to 
mention  one  instance)  modifies  the  quantity  of  aberration :  for,  in 
the  time  of  the  transmission  of  light  from  the  planet  to  the  Earth, 
the  former  has  changed  its  place. 

But  these  are  only  slight  circumstances  of  distinction.  The 
planets'  distances,  velocities,  the  forms  of  their  orbits  must  be 
investigated :  subjects  of  enquiry  to  which  there  is  nothii^  like  in 
the  preceding  discussions,  and  depending  on  principles  not  yet 
laid  down.  Our  attention  will  be  directed  to  these  points  in  the 
succeeding  part  of  this  Volume :  and  as,  amongst  the  planets, 
the  Earth  claims  the  chief  consideration,  its  tiieory  shall  be 
first  discussed. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  FART  OF  THE  FIRST  TOLVME. 
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Zenith  Distances  near  to  the  Solstices,  to  the  Solstitial  Zenith 
Distatwe. — Formula  of  such  Reduction. — Its  Application, — 
Investigation  of  the  Form  of  the  Solar  Orbit. — Kepler^s 
.  Discoveries. — The  Computation  of  the  relative  Values  of  the 
Sun's  Distances  and  of  the  jingles  described  round  the 
Earth.— The  Solar  Orbit  an  Ellipse,— The  Objects  of  the 
Elliptical  Theory. 

In  giving  a  denomination  to  the  preceding  part  of  this  Volume, 
we  have  stated  it  to  contain  the  Theories  of  the  fixed  Stars; 
such  theories  are,  indeed,  its  essential  subjects;  but  they  are 
not  exclusively  so.  In  several  parts  we  have  been  obliged  to 
encroach  on,  or  to  borrow  from,  the  Solar  Theory ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  have  been  obliged  to  establish  certain  points  in  that  theory,, 
or  to  act  as  if  they  had  been  established. 

To  go  no  farther  than  the  terms  Right  Ascension,  Latitude,  and 
Longitude.  The  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  measured  from  the 
first  point  of  Ariesy  which  is  the  technical  denomination  of  the 
intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  the  latter  term  de- 
signating the  plane  of  the  Sun's  orbit :  the  latitude  of  a  star  is 
its  angular  distance  from  the  last  mentioned  plane ;  and  the 
longitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  first  point  of  Aries 
measured  along  the  ecliptic. 

The  fact  then  is  plain,  that  the  theories  of  the  fixed  stars 
have  not  been  laid  down  independently  of  other  theories  :  and  it 
is  scarcely  worth  the  while  to  consider  whether  or  hot,  for  the 
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sake  of  a  purer  arrangement,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
postponed  certain  parts  of  their  theories  till  the  theory  of  the 
Sun's  orbit,  and  of  his  motion  therein,  should  have  been  esta- 
lished. 

According  to  out  present  plan^  indeed,  (a  plan  almost  always 
adopted  by  Astronomical  writers)  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  over 
ground  already  trodden  qn.  But  we  shall  go  over  it  more  care- 
fully and  particularly.  In  those  parts  of  the  solar  theory  which 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce,  either  for  the  convenient  or  the 
perspicuous  treating  of  the  sidereal,  we  went  little  beyond  ap- 
proximate results  and  the  description  of  general  methods.  For 
instance,  in  pages  137»  138,  it  is  directed,  and  rightly,  to  find 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  greatest  northern  and 
southern  declinations  of  the  Sun.  But  the  practical  method  of 
finding  such  extreme  declinations  was  not  there  laid  down ;  and 
on  thatj  as  on  ether  occasions,  much  detail,  essentially  necessary 
indeed,  but  which  would  then  have  embarrassed  the  investigation, 
was,  for  the  time,  suppressed. 

Such  detail  is  now  to  be  given  together  with  other  methods, 
that  belong  to  the  solar  theory.  But  it  may  be  right,  pre- 
viously to  enumerate  some  of  the  results  already  arrived^  at. 

In  Chapter  VI^  which  was  on  the  Sun's  Motion  and  its  Path, 
it  was  shewn  that  the  Sun  possessed  a  peculiar  motion  tending, 
in  its  general  description,  from  the  west  towards  the  east, 
almost  always  oblique  to  the  equator,  and  inequable  in  its 
quantity.  These  results  followed,  almost  immediately^  from 
certain  meridional  observations  made  with  the  transit  instrument 
and  mural  circle. 

"  By  such  observations  two  motions  or  changes  of  the  Sun's 
place  are  determined ;  one  in'  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
the  other  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  The 
oblique  motion  of  the  Sun,  therefore^  is,  in  strictness,  merely 
an  inference  from  the  two  former  motions  :  or,  if  we  suppose 
the  real  to  be  an  oblique  motion,  its  two  resolved  parts  will  be 
those  which  the  transit  instrument,  ahd  mural  circle  discover  to 
us  ;  neither  of  which  motions  (see  p.  126.)  is  an  equable  onet 
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But  although  the  two  resolved  oiotions  are  inequable,  it  does 
not  at  once  follow  that  the  oblique  or  compounded  motion  must 
be  inequable.  For,  if  it  were  equable,  the  resolved  parts, 
natnely,  the  motion  in  right  ascension,  and  the  motion  in  decli- 
nation, would  be  inequable.  Some  computation,  therefore,  is 
necessary  to  settle  this  point,  and  a  very  slight  one  is  sufficient. 

Thus,  by  observations  made  in  1817> 

July  1,  O'bM....  6**  40"  i*.7  ....  Decl.  £3*  8^  44"  N. 
'2, 6    44    9.7 «3    4  35 

Jan.  I, 18    17    2.2 23    1    26  S. 

«, 18    5127.0 .    22  56    14 

Compute  the  longitudes  of  the  Sun  by  means  of  this  formula^ 
1  X  sin.  O  's  long.  =  cos.  G  's  dec.  X  cos.  G  's  JR, 

and  we  have 

Difference. 
July  1,  0*8  long 3*  9*  11'  39")  _.  ._/  ,,„ 

2 3  10     8  50r**^      ^         ' 

Jan.  I, 9  10  48  38  ) 

1  I  M  V. 


2, 9  11  49  48 


r  •    •  •    . 


The  oblique  daily  motions  then,  instead  of  being  equal,  are 
to  one  another  as  3431  to  3670. 

Besides  the  results  relating  to  the  Sun's  path  and  mdfion, 
there  were  obtained,  in  Chapter  VI,  other  results,  such  as  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  times  of  the  Sun  entering  the 
equator  and  arriving  at  the  solstitial  points.  But  the  methods 
by  which  the  results  were  obtained  require  revision,  or  rather  we 
should  say,  that  these  methods  having  answered  their  end,  namely, 
that  of  forwarding  us  in  the  investigation  which  we  were  then  pur- 
suing, may  now  be  dismissed^  and  make  way  for  real  practical 
methods. 

We  will  turn  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

If  at  an  Observatory,  the  Sun  arrived  at  the  solstice  exactly 
when  he  was  on  the  meridian,  the  observed  declination  would 
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be  the  measure  of  the  obliquity.     But  it  is  highly  improbable 

that  such  a  case  should  happen  :  nor  is  it,  indeed,  on  the  grounds 

of  astronomical  utility,  much  to  be  desired.    A  solitary  obser- 

vation^  under  the  above-mentioned  predicament,   would  not  be 

sufficient  to  establish  satisfactorily  so  important  an  element  as 

that  of  the  obliquity.    It  would  be  necessary  to  combine  with 

it  other  observations  of  the  Sun's  declination,  made  on  several 

days   before    and  after  the  day  of  the  greatest  declination^  to 

reduce,  by  computation,  such  less  declinations  to  the  greatest, 

and   then  to  take  their  mean  to   represent  the    value   of  the 

obliquity.    In  such  a  procedure,  it  is   clearly  of  little  or  no 

consequence,  whether  the  middle  declination  be  itself  exacdy 

the  greatest,  or  whedier,  like  the  declinations  on  each  side  of  it, 

it  requires  to  be  similarly  reduced  to  the  greatest. 

•,    .       The   reduction  of  declinations  to  the  greatest,  which  is  the 
^  solstitial  declination,  is  an  operation  of  the  same  nature,   and 
founded  on   the   same    principles,    as  the  reduction   of  zenith 
> '  */  distances  observed  out  of  the  meridian  to  the  meridional  zenith 
^  J  distance :   the  formulas  of  which  latter  reduction,  together  with 
their  demonstration,  were  given  in  pages  .418,  8ic.     It  is  con- 
venient, however,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  modify  the  result 
of  that  demonstration,  or  to  express  it  by  a  dilSerent  formula : 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  do. 

IjeMhen, 

,  d(=SO  be  the  Sun's  declination,  d'  (  =  X1 )  the  solstitial. 


*     '  t 


G  (  =  T  •$)»  O  ^  ( »  90^)  the  corresponding  longitudes, 
w,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 


\Wm     //    5        -       /   'H       / 


4 
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then,  by  Nape/s  Rules,  we  have 

sin.  d  =  sin.  O  .  sin.  w, 
sin.  ^  s  sin,  O  ^  sin.  ti; ; 
consequently, 

sin.  d!  —  sin.  d  =  sin.  w  (sin.  90*^  —  sin.  O  ),     ^ 
or  (see  Trigonometry,  pp.  32,  42), 

IP  —  d  w  '\-  d  u 

sin. .  COS. =  sin.  u) .  sin.*  -  ,  if  m  =  90^  —  G  • 

2  2  2 

Let  u;(=5  d')  =  rf  +  5,  then, 

sin.  -  .  COS.  I  «;  —  -  J  =  sm.  u> .  sm.    -  , 
2  V  2/  2 

and,  sin.  -  <co8.  w  cos.  -  -I-  sin«  w  sm.  -f  s  sm.  te; .  sin.  -  • 
2  I  2  2j  2 

Substitute,  instead  of  sin.  -  ,  cos.  -  ,  and ,  and  1  —  -, 

2  2'         2      48  8 

respectively,  (suppressing  for  the  present  sin.  1^',  sin.^  l'^  sin.*  l", 
by  which  S,  ^,  S^,  ought,  respectively,  to  be  multiplied),  and  we 
shall  have  this  approximate  expression, 

I  r  •"  t:;  li  COS.  w  —  cos.  tr  —  +  sin.  ic?  -  >  =  sin.  tr .  sin.  -  , 
\2        48/1  8  2j  2 

9        9a  tan.  w .  sin.   - 

,  o        0^  2 

whence =: 5- ir . 

2       48  S»        5  ' 

1 h  -  tan.  w  : 

8        2  ' 

or,  nearly, 
-  =  tan.  w .  sin.'  -  <  1  —  -  tan.  w  +  -.-    -+-.-  tan.'  w> 

.-.„tii;.- 
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exactness  may  be  obtained  :  for  instance^  to  obtain  a  first 
approximation^  neglect  the  terms  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
equation^  that  involve  S,  and 

(Ist  value)    -  =  tan.  w .  sm.   -  . 

Again,  retain  the  terms  involving  3  and  neglect  those  involving 
S^,  and 

S  U     (  Q   ^  1 

(2nd  value)*  -  =  tan.w .  sin.*  -  M  —  tan.  w .  sin.*  -  .  tan.  v)> 

2  2  V.  2  / 

=  tan.  w  .  sm. tan.   w  .  sm.   -  . 

2  2 

Again,  substitute  this  new  value,  and  neglect  those  terms  that 
involve  higher  dimensions  of  sin.  -  than  the  6th,   and 

-  =  tan.  w .  sm. tan.*  w  .  sm.*  - 

2  2  2 

+  2  tan.*  w .  sin.^  •-  +  ^  tan.®  w  .sin.^  -  . 

2       6  2 

u       u  I      u^  1  «* 

But  sin.  -  =  -  —  -— "  .  —  +  -— - — - — -  •  —  +  8cc. 
2        2        2. 38        2.3.4.5     32 

From  this  value    find  sin.*  *::  ,  sin.^  - ,  &c.  and  substitute 

2  2  . 

in  the  preceding  expression,  and  then 

.  u*         1 

t  o  =  tan.  w  . .  tan.  w  (1  4-  3  tan.*  w)  u^ 

2         24 

+  — —  .  tan.  w  (1  +30  tan.*  w  +45  tan.*  w)  u^, 

which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  all  practical  purposes,  since  u 
rarely  exceeds  10^. 


*  This  is  the  expression  which  Blot  uses  in  his  Astronome,  pp.  31, 
336. 

t  This  is  the  same  eJcpression  as  Delambre's,  Tom.  11.  p.  244,  but  is 
differently  obtained. 
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For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  multiplicity  of  symbols,  the 
powers  of  sin.  l"  (see  p.  5. 1.  12,  8cc.)  were  omitted  in  the  preced- 
ing investigation.  .  These,  however,  must  be  restored  in  order  to 
render  the  above  expression  for  ^  fit  for  application.  This  is 
easily  effected  :  ^  being  very  small^  d  has  been  written  instead 
of  sin.  J:  whereas  £ .  sin.  l"  should  have  been  written;  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  side,  instead  of  Uy  u^,  u^,  &.c.  u^ .  sin.'  \", 
tt*  .  sin.*  l",  u^  .  sin.^  l",  8cc.  should  have  been  written  :  sup- 
plying then  the  omitted  symbols,  and  dividing  each  side  of  the 
equation  by  sin.  l",  we  have 

A       tan. «?      a     .       //       tan.  w  ^     ,_        ,     \a.q// 

S  = .  u*  .  sra.  l" (1+3  tan.'  w)  u* .  sm.®  l'' 

2  24 

tan.    to  a  M  .         K  ,         m         li 

i (1  +  30  Un.* .  w  +  45  tan.*  w)  u^ .  sm.*  l'' : 

720 

u  is  the  difference  betwen  90^  (the  longitude  of  the  Sun  at  the 
solstice),  and  the  Sun's  longitude  at  the  time  of  observation.  If 
the  place  of  observation  be  Greenwich,  u  is  known  by  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  and  from  the  value  therein  given,  may  easily 
be  computed  for  any  other  place  of  observation.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  Sun's  meridional  distance  either  from  the  north 
pole,  or  from  the  zenith  to  have  been  observed  at  Greenwich, 
on  June  18^  1812.      By  the  Nautical  Almanack, 

O  =  2'  9,t  O'  4";  .-.  M  =  2°  59'  56''  =  10796". 

In  this  case  the  reduction  to  the  solstice  (^  will  be  expressed 
with  sufficient  exactness  by  the  first  term,  w,  then,  being  taken 
=  23"*  27'  54",  we  have 

5  L  1  tan.  23**  27'  54"  .  sin.  l"  X  (10796)*  =s  2'  2".  6  •. 
2 


*  Computation. 

Log.  tan.  SS*"  27'  54" =  9-6375760 

arith.  comp.  of  2  ^9-^9^9^99 

log.  sin.  1" =  4.6855749 

2  log.  10796 1....  =  8.0665258 

2.0886466  =  log.  122".64. 
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If,  therefore,  the  observed  meridional  zenith  distance  of  the 
Sun's  centre  (after  being  corrected  for  refraction),  were,  on  the 
noon  of  June  18,  equal  to  28^  d'  ^'.5  the  reduced  zenith 
solstitial  distance  would  be,'  nearly, 

28^  S'  9f\5  -  9!  ^'.6,  or  28^  O'  59".9. 

This  is  an  application  of  the  formula  to  one  instance  :  and 
like  applications  to  other  instances  are  easily  made ;  with  greater 
length  of  computation,  indeed,  if  the  Sun  should  be  so  far  from 
the  solstice,  as  to  render  it  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  magni- 
tude of  u,  to  compute  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  value 
of  S.  Now  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  an  element  of 
great  astronomical  importance,  the  finding  it  by  means  of  the 
reduction  is  a  frequent  operation*  It  becomes  worth  the  while, 
then,  to  construct  a  Table  from  the  preceding  expression,  and 
for  every  ten  minutes  of  the  Sun's  distance  from  the  solstice. 
To  obtain  this  latter  end,  instead  of  u  write  !(/  u  =  600f'  u, 
and 

5  =  ^^L^  .  sin.  1".  (600)«.  «• 


tan.  to 
24 


.  (I  +  3  tan.*  w)  sin.^  l".  (600)^  u*  +  &c. 


or,  the  value  of  the  obliquity  being  assumed  equal  to  25^  2?'  54" , 
5  =  0^3788 1 2  M*  -  (/^CXXXXXH 1 8 1  u*  +  (y'.0()00000()000062 1 7  u^ 

From  this  expression  a  Table  may  be  expeditiously  con- 
structed. The  values  of  5,  most  easily  obtained,  are  those  which 
belong  to  u,  when  its  values  are,  respectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
10,  20,  30,  100,  &c.  that  is,  since  the  value  of  the  unit  of 
u  is  10^,  when  the  distances  from  the  solstice  are  10^  20',  30', 
40',  &c.    1**  40',    3^  20^,  *  5%  8cc.    16°  40',  8cc. 

For  instance. 


5  =  0".3788 0^  0'  0".3788 

5  =  0  .3788  X  4 .0    0   i  .515 

5  =  0  .3788  X  9 0    0  3  .409 

5  =  37".881  -  .00418.  ...  0  0  37  .  876 
5  =  151 .  524  —  .0668.  ...  0  2  31  .  457 
5  =  3788  .  12  -4I.8I+.6217  1  2  26.  93 


Distance 
from  Sokt. 

Values 

of  V. 

(fi  10' 

1 

20 

2 

30 

3 

&c. 

1     40 

10 

3     20 

20 

16     40 

100 
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This  is  a  sample  of  a  Table,  to  be  constructed  from  the  pre- 
ceding expression.  M.  Delambre  .has  given  such  a  Table  in 
p.  269,  of  the  second  Volume  of  his  Astronomy.  In  that  Table 
the  expressed  numerical   values  of  S  belong   to    an   obliquity 

Our  values  belong  to  an  obliquity  s=  23^  27  54  /  and, 
therefore,  are  somewhat  smaller^  as  they  need  must  be^  than 
Delambre's.  But  a  very  slight  correction  will  reduce  one  set 
of  values  to  the  other.  And  M.  'Delambre's  Table  furnishes 
the  means  of  e£fecting  this  :  since  it  contains,  in  a  separate 
column,  a  series  of  corrections  due  to  a  variation  of  100 '  in  the 
obliquity,  and  corresponding  to  the  several  values  of  u. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  algebraical  expression  of  the  correction 
Just  mentioned  we  must  resume  the  original  value  of  o,  or, 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion^  express  it  by  its  first 
term :  now^  if 

i  =  -  tan.  w  .  sin.  l".  a*, 
2 

d  =  -  .  sm.   1  .  sec.   w  .u  , 

d/  to,  expressing  the  corresponding  variations  of  £  and  w. 

If  II?  =  100", 

h  =  .000000001396  tf^,  the  unit  of  u  being  \". 
If,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  make  the  unit  of  u  equal  to  lO', 

5  =  .000000001396  X  (600)*  u""  =  0^.0005028 12  w*, 

and  from  this  expression  the  column  of  corrections,  to  which  we 
alluded  at  1.  11,  may  be  computed. 

We  will  now  give  an  example  of  the  computation  of  the 
6bliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  from  observations  of  the  Sun's  me- 
ridional zenith  distances  observed  during  several  days  on  each 
side  of  the  solstice. 
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1812, 
Jone. 

Refrac- 
tion. 

Zenith  Distance  by 
Instrument. 

Sun's  Semi- 
diaoieter. 

Zenith  Distance 
of  Sun's  Centre. 

Reduc- 
tion. 

Solstitial 
Zen.  Dist 

12 

30.3 

0         '         1, 

28     1  58.9    U 

15  47.2 

28  18  16.4 

/      // 
17  15.5 

28  1    0.9 

14 

29.4 

27  55  14.4    U 

15  47.2 

28  11  31.0 

10  32.4 

28  0  58.e 

18 

29.6 

27  46  46-1    U 

15  46.8 

•28     3    2.5 

2    2.6 

28  0  59.9 

19 

29.7 

28  17  13.4    L 

15  46.8 

23     1  5Q.S 

0  57.0 

28  0  59.3 

20 

29.2 

27  45    0.2    U 

15  46.8 

28     1  16.2 

0  16.3 

28  0  59.7 

23 

30.4 

28  16  58.74  L 

15  46.6 

28     1  42.56 

0  42.7 

28  0  59.8 

24 

29.8 

27  46  26.56  U 

15  46.6 

28    2  42.96 

1  41.1 

28  1     1.9 

25 

30.4 

28  19  20.76  L 

15  46.6 

28    4    4.56 

3    4.2 

28  1     OA 

27 

29.7 

27  51  58.76  U 

15  46.6 

28    8'  5.06 

7    4.7 

28  1    0.7 

28 

30.7 

28  25  56.76  L 

15  46.6 

28  10  40.86 

9  41.4 

28  0  59.4 

29 

30.1 

27  57  26.66  U 

15  46.6 

28  13  43.36 

12  43.0 

28  1     0.4 

30 

30.7 

28  32  24.76  L 

15  46.6 

28  17    8.86 

16    8.9 

• 

28  1     0 

The  refractions  in  the  second  column  are  computed  from  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  zenith* 
distances  of  the  Sun's  limb,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Chapter  X, 
(see  pp.  247,  Sic.)  The  zenith  distances  of  the  Sun's  x^entre 
in  the  fifth  column,  are  formed  by  adding  the  refractions  to  the 
zenith  distances  of  the  observed  limb,  and  by  adding  or  sub- 
tracting (according  as  the  observed  limb  is  an  upper  or  lower 
limb)  the  Sun's  semi-diameter.  The  reductions  in  the  sixth 
column  are  computed  by  the  formulae  of  p.  436  *,  or  may  be 
taken  from  a  Table  constructed  from  such  formulae :  the 
solstitial  zenith  distances   of  the  Sun's   ceirtre  in  the  seventh 


*  In  computing  these  reductions,  the  values  of  u  are  known  by  the 
Nautical  Almanack.    Thus,  we  have  from  that  book, 

©'8  long.  June  12,  being  ^»  21''  l6'  22",  «  =  8®  43'  38", 

14   2   23    10  59, 6  49     1, 

20  2  28   54  32,  1     5  28  ; 

therefore  on  the  12th  «  =  S''  43'  38"  =:  52.3633,  which  being  substitu- 
ted in  the  value  of  I  (see  p.  436, 1.  21,) 

I  =  17'  15".46, 

on  the  20th  ii  =  1^  5'  28"  =  6.5A666,  &c.  and  I  =  l6".23. 
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,  column  are  formed  by  subtncting  the  numbers  in  the  sixth  from 
those  in  the  fifth  column :  the  decimab  being  expressed  by  the 
figures  that  most  nearly  represent  their  values  *. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  last  column,  is 
'7.^*/!'/^      .  12  X  28^2'  l",  .1 

the  12di  of  which^  in  the  nearest  numbers,  is  ,  ^  * 

28®l'0".l, 

which  represents  the  inean  solstitial  zenith  of  the  Sun's  centre 
deduced  from  twelve  observations.  But  such  zenith  distance  has 
been  corrected  for  refraction  only.  It  is,  therefore,  for  reasons 
abundantly  given  in  the  preceding  part,  an  apparent  zenith 
distance,  and  is  affected  with  nutationy  parallax^  and  another 
inequality  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  planets,  and  ex- 
plained in  Chapter  XXII,  of  Physical  Astronomy.  With  regard 
to  the  first  inequality,  the  nutation  (the  place  of  thie  Moon^s  node 
being  5*  2**  qO  equals  (see  pp.  375,  8lc.)  -  8".4,  the  parallax 
also  equal^  —  4'^  and  their  sum,  accordingly,  equals  —  12'^4. 
The  vsdue  of  tlie  third  inequality,  the  Sun's  latitude,  as  it  is 
called,  caused  by  the  Sun  being  drawn  from  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  by  the  action  of  the  planets,  is  -r  Qf\63. 

So  that  we  have  (from  1.  7,) 

Sun* s  solstitial  zenith  distance 28^     l'    o".l 

nutation  and  parallax  ..•...•• —12.4 

Sun*s  mean  solstitial  zenith  distance .  .  •  •  28     0  47  •  7 
if  the  co-latitude  {ZF)  he..'.. •  •  38  31    21 .  5 

*<.'"        '    ZP  +  Zo 66  32     9.2 

-    '    therefore,  solstitial  declination 23  27  50-8 

"  subtract  Sun's  latitude .63 

mean  obliquity  of  summer  solstice 23  27  50  .  17 

This  is  the  determination  of  the  obliquity  from  the  summer 
solstice,  and  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  latitude  of  the 

*  For  instance,  decimals  such  as  .86,  .47,  &c.  would  be  represented 
by  .9,  .5. 
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place,  which  knowledge  is  founded  on  that  of  the  quantity 
and  law  of  refraction  (see  Chapter  X.)  Now,  with  regard  to 
this  latter  point,  there  is  something  that  remains  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Astronomers.  For,  if  w*e  suppose  the  Sun,  at  the 
winter  solstice,  equally  distant  from  the  equator  as  at  the  summer 
.  solstice,  the  obliquity  determined  at  the  former  season  from 
the  expression^ 

ought  to  equal  the  obliquity  determined,  as*  it  just  has  been,  from 

9(f  -{ZP  +  Ze}; 

if  the  theory  of  refractions  were  good,  and  the  observations 
accurately  made.  No\v  the  fact  is^  as  we  have  already  stated 
it  at  p.  138,  the  two  values  of  the  obliquity  do  not  agree,  when 
the  respective  zenith  distances  of  the  Sun  are  corrected  by  that, 
formula  of  refraction  which  results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  circumpolar  stars,  (see  p.  230.) 

Let  L  be   the  latitude  of  the  place,  then,  at   the  summer 
solstice, 

k;  =  90*  -  {90"  ^  L  +  Z} 
^  L  -Z; 
at  the  winter  solstice, 

o;  =  90"  —  L  +  2'-90** 
=  2'  -  X. 

In  the  first  case  then,  (supposing  Z,  Z',  the  solstitial  zenith 
distances  to  be  correct) 

dw  ss  dL,    in  the  second    dw  =s  —  dL, 

If  we  suppose  then  an  error  nn  the  value  of  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation,'  the  obliquity,  determined  from  the 
summer  solstitial  distance,  will  be  increased  by  it,  and,  if 
determined  from  the  winter,  equally  diminished.  If,  therefore, 
we  add  the  two  values  of  the  obliquity  t^ether,  their  half  sum, 
or  mean,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be  free  from  the  error 
of  latitude  ;  but  the  mean,  thus  determined,  will  not  necessarily 
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be  the  true  value  of  the  obliquity,  sbce  the  zenith,  distances 
(Z,  Zf)  are  corrected  by  the  formula  of  refraction,  and  partake 
of  its  uncertainties. 

» 

To  illustrate  the  formula  of  the  reduction  to  the  solstice,  and 
the  method  of 'finding  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  an  example 
was  taken  of  observations  made  at  Greenwich  with  the  mural 
circle.  Like  observations  made  with  a  mural  quadrant,  would  have 
answered  precisely  the  same  .end  :  and  so,  indeed,  would  ob- 
servations made,  as. they  are  made  (see  pp.  417>  8cc.)  at  the 
Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  Ramsden's  circle, 
or  by  the  repeating  circle,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
French  Astronomers.  These  latter  observations,  being  made  out 
of  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  require,  in  order  to  be  made  to 
bear  on  the  point  in  question,  a  previous  reduction  to  the 
meridiany  founded,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  (see  pp.  418,  432,) 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  reduction  to  the  solstice^  and  to 
which  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  observations  made  in  the 
meridian,  are  equally  subject. 

There  is  indeed  a  peculiarity,  belonging  to  observations  made 
on  the  Sun  with  the  repeating  circle,  and  instruments  so  used, 
which  is  this.  In  the  interval  between  the  observation  and  the 
meridional  transit  of  the  Sun,  the  Sun  changes  his  declination  : 
whereas,  in  the  investigation  of  the  formula  of  reduction  to.  the 
meridian,  the  declination  of  the  observed  body  is  supposed  to 
suffer  no  change.  This  change  of  condition,  then,  requires 
some  slight  correction.  Suppose  the  observations  to  be  made 
before  the  Sun  has  reached  the  solstice,  then,  in  the  interval  (A), 
between  the  observation  and  the  Sun's  meridional  transit^  the 
Sun^s  north  polar  distance  is  diminished.  The  Sun's  real 
meridional  zenith  distance,  then,  is  less  than  the  reduced.  Let 
e  be  the  change  of  declination  answering  to  one  minute  of  time, 
then,  if  such  change  be  uniform,  the  change  in  a  time  h  equals 
he.  Consequently,  if  Z  be  the  zenith  distance  observed  out  of 
the  meridian,  R  the  computed  reduction  (see  p.  418,  8lc.)  the 
meridional  zenith  distance  equals 

Z^R^he, 

if  2^,  K',  h\  8u:.  be  other  zenith  distances  corresponding  re- 


J 
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-ductions  and  hour  angles,  the  corresponding  meridional  zenith 
distances  will  be 

Z!  ^  R'  —  A'e. 

8cc. 

After  the  Sun  has  passed  tKe  meridian^  the  contrary  effect, 
with  regard  to  the  correction  for  the  change  of  declination,  will 
take  place.  The  reduced  zenith  distance  will  be  less  than  the 
real  meridional  zenith,  because,  after  the  passage  of  the  meridian, 
the  Sun's  north  polar  distance  (the  Sun  not  having  attained  the 
solstice)  has  decreased.  If,  therefore^  2^,  JJ^,  h^  be  the  cor- 
responding zenith  distances,  reduction  and  hour-angles,  the 
corresponding  meridional  zenith  distance  will   be 

2:,  -  JJ,  +  \e. 

Hence,  if  n  be  the  number  of  observations,  the  mean  me- 
ridional zenith  distance  will  be 

n  I  -(A'  +  h"  +  8ic.)  +  (A,  +  A,,  +  &c.)  e,  J 

and,  consequently,  the  last , correction  of  which  we  have  been  . 
treating,  will  be 

i(W-  £)e, 
n 

^  being  the  sum  of  the  hour-angles  to  the  west  of  the  meridian, 
and  E  of  angles  to  the  east;  and  e  being  the  change  of  decli- 
nation in  one  minute  of  time. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  Sun's  zenith  distances  to  have 
been  observed  on  June  15,  1809»  eleven  times  before  it  reached 
the  meridian,  and  seventeen  times  after  it  had  passed,  and 
the  sum  of  the  hour-angles  of  the  eleven  observations  to  have 
been  75~.6,  of  the  seventeen,  187"*  •  12.  Now,  by  the  Tables, 
or  the  Nautical  Almanack,  it  appears  that  e  very  nearly  equals 
d\  1 :  consequently. 
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since,  W  ^  187M2 
E  =    75 .  60 

IF-E=  111.52      (TF-E)e=  ll".15, 

^{JV     -       E)e  ll".15  ;; 

and —  =  — — -  =  0".3982. 

n  28 

In  the  preceding  matter  we  have  described  the  method, 
such  as  is  practised  in  Observatories,  of  finding  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  parts  of  that  method  are  founded^  all  save 
one,  on  observation,  or,  rather  we  should  say,,  on  results  that  can 
be  deduced  from  observation.  Such  a  result,  for  instance,  is 
the  quantity  of  nutation.  The  excepted  part  of  the  process  of 
page  439,  is  the  correction  for  the  Sun's  latitude,  which  (see 
Physical  Astronomy,  Chap.  VI,  and  XXII.)  is  known  from  , 
Physical  Astronomy. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  instance  of  the  aid  of 
this  latter  science.  The  solar  theory  is  mainly  founded  on  it : 
at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  solar  Tables  are  indebted,  for 
their  accuracy,  to  the  computed  results, of  planetary  perturba- 
tion. 

Before,  however,  our  attention  is  called  to  these  results,  there 
are  others  of  much  less  difficult  enquiry,  that  must  be  considered. 
The  Sun,  as  We  have  seen  (pp.  431, 8&c.)  moves  in  some  orbit,  the 
plane  of  which  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  equator,  and  does  not 
move  equably  in  that  orbit  To  find  the  laws  of  its  inequable 
motion^  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  previously  to  investigate 
its  form,  or  the  nature  of  its  curvilinear  path.  And  this,  in  fact^' 
is  the  enquiry  which,  two  hundred  years  ago,  Kepler  instituted,  and 
after  many  years  of  incessant  study  brought  to  an  happy  issue. 
The  orbit  of  the  planet  Mars  was  the  object  of  his  researches  : 
their  result  was  the  planet  Mars  moves  in  an  ellipse  round  the  Sun 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  ellipse. 

If  this  result  be  extended  to  the  other  planets,  of  which  th^ 
Earth  is  one,  then  the  Earth  move^  round  the  Sun  in  ao  ellipse. 
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the  Sun    being  placed  in  its  focus  r  or,   to   use  the  common 
Astronomical  language,   the  solar  orbit  is  elliptical*. 

The  elliptical  form  of  a  planet's  orbit  was  a  truth  not  easily 
arrived  at.  In  endeavouring  to  reach  it,  Kepler  had  to  strive 
against,  and  to  overcome,  his  own  prejudices,  which  wer6  also 
those  of  the  age.  From  some  vague  notions  of  simplicity  the 
antient  Astronomers  fancied  that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  must,  of  necessity,  be  performed  in  the  most  simple 
curves^  and  that^  for  such  a  reason,  a  planet  must  move  in  a  circle. 
After  Kepler,  had  found,  by  his  reasonings  on  observations,  that 
the  orbit  of  Mars  could  not  be  a  circle  of  which  the  Sun 
occupied  the  centre,  he  did  not  altogether  abandon  his  former 
opinions,  but  tried  whether  the  obseavations  of  the  planet  were 
consistent  with  its  movements  in  a  circle,  the  Sun  occupying 
a  point  within  the  circle,  but  not  in  its  centre.  This  conjecture, 
like  his  former  ones,  proving  fallacious,  Kepler,  at  last,  hit  upon 
the  right  one,  or  found  the  observed  places  of  Mars  consistent 
with  its  description  of  an  ellipse  of  certain  dimensions. 

This,  like  many  other  astronomical  results,  is  now  so  familiar 
to  us,  that  we  do  not  properly  appreciate  Kepler's  merit  in 
discovering  it.  If  we  view,  however,  the  state  of  Science,  and 
Kepler's  means  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  investigation, 
we  must  consider  it  to  have  been  a  great  discovery.  And  even 
now,  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  facilities  of  modern  science, 
it  is  not  easy,  briefly  to  shew,  from  a  comparison  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Sun,  that  the  solar  orbit  is  an  ellipse. 

The  two  kinds  of  observations,  to  be  used  for  the  above 
purpose,  are  those  of  distances  and  angles  :  the  former  to  be 
known,  as  far  as  theilr  relative  values  are  concerned,  from 
observations  of  the  Sun's  diameter :  the  latter  from  the  Sun's 
longitudes  to  be  computed  from  the  observed  right  ascensions 
of  the  Sun  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

*  The  Earth  moves  round  the  Suii,  but  an  observer  sees  the  Sun 
to  move,  and  to  describe  a  curve  similar  to  that  which  would  be  seen  if 
we  imagine  the  observer  transferred  lo  the  Sun. 
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With  these  dftta  we  might-  from  a  centre  set  off  a  series  of 
distances,  Radii  Vectores  as  they  are  called,  and  draw  a  curve 
through  their  extremities,  which,  being  of  an  oval  form,  might 
be  guessed  to  be  an  ellipse^  and  would,  on  trial,  be  verified 
as  such*  This,  in  fact,  was  Kepler's  way,  and  modem  mathe- 
maticians have  no  other,  except  they  ground  their  speculation 
on  Physical  Astronomy,  and  shew,  on  mechanical  principles,  the 
necessity  of  the  description  of  an  elliptical  orbit. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  relative  distances  of  the  Sun 
from  the  Earth  may  be  known^  trota  the'  observed  diameters^ 
of  the  Sun :  for,  the  Sun  being  supposed  to  remain  unaltered, 
the  visual  angle  of  his  disk  will  be  less,  the  greater  his  distance, 
and  in  that  proportion.  But  there  exists  a  better  method  of 
determining  the  same  thing,  founded  on  a  discovery  of  Kepler's, 
and  which,  in  time,  was  antecedent  to  that  of  the  elliptical  form 
of  Mars'  orbit.  The  discovery  was,  that  at  the  aphelion  of  the 
orbit,  the  area  comprehended  within  the  arc  described,  and  two 
radii  vectores,  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  arc  to  the  Sun, 
was  equal  to  a  similar  area  at  the  Perihelion,  supposing  the  two 
arcs  to  be  described  in  equal  dmes.  A  like  fact  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  generally  true :  that  is,  areas  comprehended,  re- 
spectively, within  their  arcs  and  two  radii  vectores,  are  equal, 
provided  the  arcs  are  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  described  in 
equal  times.  Now  this  fact,  or  law,  as  it  is.  now  called,  enables 
us  easily  to  compute  the  relative  distances  of  the  Sun  from  th6 
Earth.  For  by  observing  (see  Chapter  VII.)  the  transits  of  the 
Sun  and  stars,  the  right  ascension  of  the  former  may  be  determi- 
ned ;  from  which  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  the  Sun's 
longitude  may  be  computed.  The  difference  of  the  Sun*8 
longitudes  on  two  successive  noons  is  the  angle  described  by  the 
Sun  in  twenty-four  hours  of  apparent  solar  time,  from  which 
(as*  we  shall  soon  shew)  the  angle  described  in  twenty-four  hours 
of  mean  solar  time  (which .  twenty-four  hours  represent  an 
invariable  quantity)  may  be  computed.  Let  v  represent  this 
latter  angle  :  then  the  small  circular  arc  which,  at  the  distance  r, 
measures  the  same  angle,  is  rv,  and  the  corresponding  small  area 

s 

r  7*  V 

will  be,  nearly,  rv  x  -^  ,  or  —  .     Suppose  one  of  the  values 

3   L 
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of  r  to  be  1,  and  A  to  be  the  corresponding  vmlne  of  v :  then  the 

A 

area  =  l  x  T":  and  from  Kepler  s  Law  of  the  equal  description 

of  areas 


2  «' 

nt'hence,  r  =  \/  —  ; 

and  consequently,  in  order  to  compute  r,  we  must  be  able  to 
determine  A  and  v. 

A  is  the  angle  corresponding  to  the  mean  distance  1,  and, 
therefore^  in  an  ellipse  of  very  nniall  eccentricity  (and  such  an 
ellipse  is  the  solar  orbit)  is  nearly,  the  mean  ol  the  greatest  and 
least  angular  velocities,  or  has  for  its  measure  half  the  sum  of 
the  angles  respectively  described,  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  the 
perigean  and  apogean  distances  :  which  angles,  as  it  has  been 
already  explained,  aie  the  daily  increases  of  the  Sun's  longitudes. 
Now,  by  examining  the  longitudes,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
greatest  daily  difference  takes  place  at  the  end  of  December: 
their  least  at  the  beginning  of  July  :  the  value  of  the  former  is 

1°    l'    9".94 

of  the  latter 57    1 1  .  48 

*  so  that  their  mean  is 59    10.7 

and,  if  we  take  this  latter  angle  to  represent  the  value  of  A, 
we  bave 


=  v/(^0  • 


In  order  to  determine  v  for  any  particular  day,  we  must  first 
take  the  difference  of  the  Sun  s  longitudes  on  the  noon  of  that 
day,  and  on  that  of  the  day  succeeding,  and  if  (i^hich  will  almost 
ever  be  the  case)  the  interval  between  the  two  noons  be  greater  or 
less  than  4wenty-fotir  mean  solar  hours,  we  must,  in  computing 
9,  allow  for  such  excess :  for  instance,  let  d  represent  the  dif- 
ference of  two  longitudes  of  the  Sun  on  two  successive  noons, 
and  let  24  +  X  represent  the  time  elapsed;  then^  very  nearly^ 


24  d 

.*•  V  ss  — — — 

24  ±  X 

or,  if  we  wish  to  express  (and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  so  to 
express  it)  the  time  in  parts  of  sidereal  time, 

24'' .0657 
V  =s  ■  .a, 

W.0&>7  ±  * 
and  accordingly^ 

-  4  //^Q'  ^^"'7       g4.0fi57  ±  J\ 
""  "•   V    V       rf         ^      .24.0657     /  • 
or,  using  mean  solar  time. 

It  only  remains  to  shew  the  method  of  exhibiting  the  nu- 
merical values  of  r :  suppose,  then,  such  values  M'ere  required 
on  January  12,  and  April  1775.  In  order  to  find  the  values  of 
d  and  x  ou  those  days,  we  must  have  recourse  to  recorded 
observations.  In  those  of  Greenwich  we  find,  on  January  12, 
the  transits  of  the  Sun's  first  and  second  limb,  and  of  the  stars 
a  Ceti  Kigel,  /3  Tauri,  a  Orionis^  a  Lyrae :  from  which  (see 
pp.  102,  103,  &c.  Chap.  VII.)  the  rigYit  ascension  of  the  Sun*s 
centre  may  be  computed :   if  computed,  it  will  be  found  to  be 

19»»  36»  2'.7936,  or,  in  degrees, 

9^  24®  0'4l".9. 

If  then  we  take  the  obliquity,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  to  be  equal  to  23®  27^  58'^5,  we  shall  from 
this  expression, 

tan.  O  •  COS.  w  =  tan.  JEl, 

( 0  being  the  Suu*s  longitude  and  w  the  obliquity),: 
find  (0),  the  longitude  equal  to  ^  ^2!"  13'  35^ 

Institute  a  like  process  for  the  next  day,  January  13,  that 
IS,  from  the  observed  transits  of  the  Sun  and  the  fixed  stars, 
and  the  Catal<^ues  and  Tables  belonginij^  to  the  latter,  deduce 


• 


r 
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(see  pp.  102,  103,)  the  clock*8  error  and  rate,  and  then  the  Sun's 
right  ascension :  which  right  ascension^  in  the  case  we  are 
treating  of,  would  be  9"  25®  5'  29".9  :  from  which  the  longitude 
deduced  as  before  (see  p.  447,)  will  be 

9*  23*  14'  4«^, 
the   difference  between  which   and  the  Sun's   longitude  on  the 
12th  (see  p.  447, 1.  26,)  is  1*  l'  l",  which  accordingly  is  the  value 
of  d.    Again,  since  the  difference  of  th«  Sun's  right  ascensions 
on  the  ISth  and  12th 

is    9*  25*  5'  29^.9  -  9*  24®  d  4l".9, 
or  1**  4'  48",    or  in  time,    4*  19"  .2 ; 

consequently,  the  interval,  in  sidereal  time,  of  the  two  transits  on 
the  12th  and  13th  is  24^  4""  ]9*.2  (=  24^.072)  and^  accordingly, 
.  (see  p.  447,  !•  7,) 

""  ^  V   61'  7"         24.0657/ 

s  .98418. 

In  like  manner  if  we  investigate  the  Sun's  right  ascenvioiis 
on  April  28,  and  April  29>  and  thence  compute  his  longitudes 
and  take  their  difference,  it  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to 
bdl  \4!'.S^f  whilst  the  interval  between  the  transits,  in  sidereal 
tiine»  is  only  24*"  3""  47'.66(«  24*^.06324),  and  therefore  less 
than  a  mean  solar  day.    In  this  case  than 

^  ^  ^  V5d'  14".34  ^  24.0657  ^ 
=s  1.00798. 

We  might  thnS  compute  the  distance  for  every  pair  of  sue* 
cessive  observations  made  during  the  year.  The  value  of  r  that 
results  from  the  computation  should  be  made  to  belong  to  the 
mean  of  the  two  successive  longitudes  from  which  it  is  com- 
puted.   Thus,  the  Sun*s  longitudes  being 

on  January  12,  . . , 9"  22*  13'  35" 

on  Januaiy  13,  •  •  •  • 9   23    14  42 

their  mean  is •  t  9  22   44  8.5 

to  which  r  m  .98418  bdongs ;  and  if  we  apply  this  role,  and 
computations  like   to  the   preceding^  to  certain  of  the  Sun's 
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loDgitucles  computed  by  M.  Delambre  iroiti  Maskelyne's  Ob- 
servations (of  1775),  and  inserted  by  the  former  Astronomer  in 
the  Berlin  Acts  for  1785^  (pp.  ^06^  8u:.)  we  shall  have  the 
following  results  which  may  be  arranged  in  a  Table : 


• 

Times  of  Qlmnratloii. 

lin^itodes  d  Bum. 

Distenoes  Iram  Ihe  EarUi. 

Jan.       12  to  13 

9*  22**  44'  8".5 

^98418 

Feb.      17  to  18 

10   29    13  59.7 

.98950 

March  U  to  15 

11    24    15  37.5 

.99622 

April    £8  to  29 

1      8   26  20.7 

1 .00798 

May      15  to  16 

I    24   51   45.9 

1.01234 

June     17  to  18 

2   26  27  43.4 

1.01654 

July        1  to    3 

3    10    17  38.7 

1.01658 

August  26  to  27 

5     3   27  46.6 

1 .01042 

Sept.    22  to  23 

5   29   44  22.7 

1.00283 

Oct.      24  to  25 

7      2    24  24.2 

.99303 

Nov.      18  to  20 

7   28     2  46.4 

.98746 

Dec.     17  to  18 

8    25    58  47.8 

.98415 

The  above  Table  contains  twelve  longitudes  and  twelve 
corresponding  distances.  Assume  a  centre  C,  and  with  a  radius 
=  1  describe  a  circle  Bab.    From  a  point  jB  in  this  circle  begin 


to  reckon  the  longitudes^  and  then,  through  the  extremities  of  the 
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arcs  proportional  to  such  longitudes  draw  radii  and  set  them  off 
proportional  to  their  values.  Thus,  if  the  angles  BCA,  BCM, 
BCI  be  proportional  to 

1'  8*^  26'  20'',    !•  24*'  51'  46",    2*  26^  27'  43", 

CA^  CM,  CI  must  be  made  proportional  to  1.00798,  1.01234, 
1.01654,  and  accordingly  the  points  J,  M^  /will  fall  a. little 
without  the  circle  described  with  the  radius  CB. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  figure  be  formed  in  a  like  manner, 
the  points  belonging  to  November,  December,  January,  will  fall 
a  little  within  the  circle,  so  that  a  curve  drawn  through  all  the 
points  will  be  (very  little  differing,  however  from  a  circle)  an 
oval,  most  drawn  in  about  D,  most  going  out  near  / :  in  other 
words,  in  the  oval  representing  the  solar  orbit,  the  apogean 
distance  will  be  near  to  /,  the  perigean  near  to  D. 

The  distances  (see  the  Table  of  p.  4490  for  November  18, 
December  17.  January  12,  biing  .98746,  .98415,  .98418,  the 
least  or  perigean  distance  is  evidently  between  the  first  and  third 
dates.  So,  the  apogean  distance  is  between  June  17»  and 
August  26.  In  order  to  discover  whether  the  perigean  distance 
is  between  June  17>  and  July  2,  or  between  July  2,  and 
August  26,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  original  observations 
which  have  already  been  used  in  forming  the  preceding  Table ; 
and  amongst  these  we  find  the  following  *  : 


June  30, 
July  1, 


Saii*8  Right  Ascen. 
&"  36"  32'.6 
6    40    40.5 


Siin*s  Longitude. 
3-  8*  23'  29".3 
3   9    20  35.5 


Diff.ofR.  A. 


4"  7'.9 


Diff.olLoiif. 

57'  e"-2 


*  l^his  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  right  ascensions  and  longitudes 
of  the  text  are  not  expressed  in  the  Greenwich  Observations,  but  are 
deduced  from  them.  We  cannot  do  better,  considering  the  object  of  this 
Work,  which  is  to  teach  the  very  methods  of  Astronomical  Science,  than 
to  subjoin /he  original  observations^  and  the  means  of  reducing  them  to 
those  forms  under  which  they  appear  in  the  text. 

1775. 
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which  are  the  Sun*8  right  ascensions  and  longitudes  reduced^ 
according  to  the  processes  of  the  subjoined  note,  from  the 
original  observations. 


1775. 

I. 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

St4irM, 

Jane  29, 

O-  51" 

4*  20-  22'.8 

0-  54*.5 

Aldebaran. 

Jane  90, 

• 

S2  10.6 
S4  28 

6  82    42.0 
6   25      1.4 

88     17 
25     24.4 

OIL 
2L 

Julyl, 

• 

S6  17.8 
S8  25 

6  26    51 
6  29      8.2 

27     23.7 
so     41.4 

O  IL 
2L 

July  2, 

16.6 
16 

0  48 
0  46.8 

4  20    20 

5  40    17.6 

0     51.5 
0     48 

22.2 
19.1 

Aldebaran. 
a  Ononis. 

If  the  intervals  of  the  wires  were  all  equal  we  could  immediately  take 
the  means  of  the  times,  as  is  done  in  pages  86,  87*  &c. :  which  means 
would  denote  the  transits  of  the  stars  and  Sun  by  the  clocks.  But  we 
find  from  Dr.  Maskelyne's  Introduction  to  these  Observations  (see  p.  iv,) 
that  in  the  year  1773^  the  equatoreal  intervals  (see  p.  91>  of  this  Work) 
between  the  several  wires  of  the  Greenwich  transit  instrument  were 

30-.  40   I   30».54  I    30*.  36   |   30».55    | 

consequently,  (see  p.  90,)  the  intervals  of  a  star,  the  north  polar  distance 
of  which  is  A,  would  be  the  above  intervals  multiplied,  respectively,  into 
cosec.  A  :  and,  ift  were  the  time  at  the  middle  wire,  ^— a,  ^  —  6,  ^  -|-  ^f 
t-^d  the  times  of  an  equatoreal  star  at  the  second,  first,  fourth,  and  fifth 
wire,  tf  t  ^  0. cosec.  A*^—  &.  cosec.  A»  &c.  would  be  the  times  of 
a  star  distant  from  the  pole  by  A  :  hence,  the  mean  transit  would  be 

^""i(''  +  *"'*^""*0 cosec.  2^  =  fft (suppose) 

consequently,  ^  =«  +  {{(^  ""  ^  +  (*  ^  c)|cosec.  A; 

or,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  m  the  mean  of  the  times,  is 


I  (a  —  rf  -J.  6  —  c)  cosec.  A. 


In 


4&2 

/    HeDce,  sbfle  4"  7* .9  —  0**  •06887,  we  have  from  ihe  formula 
of  p.  447^ 

A  //59'  10".7        24.06887 \ 

'•  =  V    (7^7-6^    X^j;j5^^)=  1.018. 


hi  the  case  before  tn^  a  =  30.40  -f-  30.54  =  6O.94 

d  =  30.36  +  30.55  =  60.9I 

a- d=i  .03 

b  =r  30.40 
c  ==  30.36 

6  -  c  =i      .04 
therefore  the  correction,  or  ^  (a  —  </  -f-  fr  —  c]  s=  .014. 

lit  the  case  of  Aldebanur  A  =  74^  nearly,  and  cosec;  74  =- 1 .04 

of  Orion         A  =  82 cosec.        =  1.009 

of  0  at  solstice  A  =  6632 cosec.       =  I.09, 

and  therefore  the  three  corrections  are  +  0«.0145,  0*.0141,  0».0153. 

Hence,  the  corrected  transit  of  Aldebaran  on  June  30,  is    4°  20'  22".8 
but  (ppr.  351,  372,)  its  M  by  the  Catalogue  and  Tables  is  4  23     1.74 

clock  too  slow 0     2  38.94 

Again,  transit  of  Aldebaran  by  the  clock  on  July  2,  is  4°  20*  19"^ 

by  the  Catalogue 4   23     1.82 

clock  too  slow 0     2  41.92 

Again,  transit  of  Orion  by  clock  on  July  2,  ia 5*  40*  17*.53 

by  Catalogue 5   42    59.36 

clock  too  slow 0     2    41 .  83 

Hence,  by  a  memi  of  Aldebaran  and  Orion,  the  clock  was  too  slow  on 

July  2,  at  five  hours,  by , 2"  41'.88 

but  on  the  June  30,  it  was  too  slow  by..... 2    38.94 

(see  pp.  103,  &c.)  clock's  loss  in  two  days-23*  20"» 0     2. 94 

and  its  daily  rate  was  nearly  ••... ---0.98 

Having  now  ascertained  the  error  and  rate  of  the  clock  we  can  de- 
termine the  Sun's  transit  or  right  ascension. 

June  30, 
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Hence,    siace   the   distances   June  17,    June  SO,   July  2, 
August  26,   are 

1.01654,    1.018,    1.01658,     1.01042, 

it  is  plain  that  the  Sun  must  anive  at  his  apogean  distance 
before  July  2,  and  very  nearly  at  that  time.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  examine  the  observations  and  reduce  them,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Sun's  increase  of  longitude  between  December  30,  and 
December  31,  is  1""  l'  15''.1  and  the  difference!  in  sidereal  time, 
between  the  two  transits^  is  24*^.07397,  we  have,  therefore,  (as 
before,  in  pp.  447,  &c.) 

.  =  y/(P^  X  ?i^)  =  .98309, 
^    V6l'  15^1        24.0657/ 

which  is,  very  nearly,  the  lea^t  or  perigean  distance. 

If  we   take   the   means  of  the  longitudes  of  June  30,  and 
July  1,  and  of  December  30,  and  December  31,  we  shall  have 


June  30,  transit  of  Sun's  centre  by  clock 6*>  33°"  5^.6 

Error  of  clock  ' 0     2    40 

Sun's  right  ascension  by  observation 6   36    32.6 

Again,  July  1,  transit  of  Sun 6^  37"  59^,5 

Error  of  clock 0      2    40.^9 

Sun's  right  ascension  by  observation .....6  40    40.5  nearly, 

which  right  ascensions  are  those  which  are  specified  in  page  450,  at 
the  bottom  line. 

;  In  order  to  compute  the  longitudes,  we  have  the  above  right  ascensions, 
and  an  obliquity  =  23**  27'  ^S^'>5y  from  which,  and  by  means  of  the 
equation  tan.  L  •  cos.  u'=tan.  right  ascension,  or  by  the  formula  or  Table 
of  reduction  to  the  ecliptic,  the  longitudes  in  the  text  (see  p.  450,)  may 
be  computed. 

The  above  process  may  appear  somewhat  long ;  but  it  is  given,  on  the 
grounds  already  assigned  in  p.  424,  &c.  because  it  is  the  real  and  practical 
process  by  which  original  observations  are  reduced  and  made  to  become 
results  fit  for  the  illustration  or  establishment  of  Astronomical  Science. 

3  M 
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Mean  Longitude.       Distance  from  Earth. 
June  30,1  3.  30  5^    ^//^^  j  ^^g 

July  1,    J 

Dec.  30,1  g.  go  J4/  J  J//  3^  0.98309. 

Dec.  31, J. 

The  difference  of  the  longitudes  is  6*  0^  19'  S'^.Q,  differing 
from  6*  by  19'  8''.9,  so  that  the  two  distances,  which  are,  -nearly^ 
the  greatest  and  least,  lie,  very  nearly,  in  the  same  straight  line : 
and  consequently  there  arises  a  presumption,  that  the  longitudes 
of  the  apo^ean  and  perigean  distances,  if  exactly  found,  would 
exactly  differ  by  6*. 

Now  this  is  a  property  of  an  ellipse.  Two  lines  drawn, 
respectively,  from  the  fociu  of  an  ellipse,  to  the  extremities  of 
the  axis  major  are  the  greatest  and  least  of  all  lines  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  curve.  The  solar  orbit  then  having 
a  general  resemblance  to  an  ellipse,  and  one  of  its  properties,  may 
have  all :  and,  on  such  a  presumption,  an  ellipse  would  be  as- 
sumed and  compared  with  the  solar  orbit. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ellipse,  so  to  be*  made  trial  of,  would 
be  assigned  by  the  preceding  results.  Its  eccentricity,  which  is 
half  the  difference  of  the  greatest  and  least  distances,  would  be 
equal  to  ^  (1.018  -  .98309),  or  .01745.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  compute,  from  the  properties  of  the  ellipse,  or  by  means  of 
analytical*  expressions  expounding  those  properties,  the  relative 
values  of  the  Radii  Vectores  as  they  are  called,  and  the  angles 
included  between  those  radii  and  a  fixed  line,  the  axis  major, 
for  example.  If  the  relations  between  these  angles  and  radii 
should  be  found  to  be  the  same,  as  the  relations  which  have  just 
been  made  (see  p.  4490>  there  would  be  es'tablished  a  proof  of 
die  Earth's  orbit  being  an  ellipse,  the  Sun  occupying  its  focus. 

Kepler's  investigations  were  directed  not  towards  the  Earth's 
but  Mars'  orbit.     His  proof  of  that  orbit  being  an  ellipse  rests, 

*  The  analytical  expression  between  the  angle  (v)  and  the  radius  (r) 

a.(l-.e*) 

1  +   COS.  V 
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in  fact,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  preceding :  which  is,  the 
agreement  of  the  computed  places  in  an  assumed  ellipse  with 
the  places  computed  from  observations.  The  process  by  which 
Kepler  established  this  proof  is  very  long,  and  no  process,  even 
taking  the  most  simple  case,  namely,  that  of  the  solar  orbit,  can  be 
very  short.  Of  which  assertion,  what  has  just  preceded,  is  some 
sort  of  proof. 

The  proof  of  the  solar  orbit  being  elliptical  has  been  founded 
on  the  equable  description  pf  areas :  and,  historically,  this  latter 
fact,  or  Law,  as  it  is  called,  (only  partially  established,  however, 
by  Kepler,)  preceded  the  fonner.  To  the  equable  description  of 
areas,  and  the  elliptical  forms  of  planetary  orbits,  Kepler  added 
a  third  law,  according  to  which  the  cubes  of  the  greater  axes 
varied  as  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times. 

We  must  now  consider  the  astronomical  uses  of  these  dis- 
coveries. In  the  first  place  it  is  evident,  that,  since  we  know  the 
nature  of  the  solar  orbit,  and  one  law  regulating  the  motion  in 
that  orbit,  we  have  made  some  approach  towards  a  knowledge 
of  the  Sun's  real  motion  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the  latter  motion 
should  be  known,  the  Sun's  right  ascension  and  declination  would 
thence  be  deteripinable  by  the  Rules  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
The  law  of  a  body's  motion  in  an  elliptical  orbit  is  the  first  and 
essential  thing  to  be  determined.  Let  the  body  begin  to  move 
from  one  of  the  apsides  of  the  ellipse,  and  let  the  time  be 
reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  such  motion,  then,  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  is  the  assigning  of  the  body's  place  in  the  ellipse 
after  a  certain  elapsed  time.  .  This,  in  fact^  is  Kepler's  Problem, 
as  it  has  been  called  for  distinction's  sake.  And,  by  its  solu- 
tion, that  great  Astronomer,  laid  the  first  ground-work  of  Solar 
Tables. 

The  enquiry,  then,  in  the  next  Chapter,  concerning  the  best 
method  of  solving  Kepler^s  problem,  will  be  purely  a  mathe- 
matical enquiry.  A  result  being  attained,  the  next  step  will  be 
to  apply  it.  If  we  begin  our  reckonings  for  an  apside,  we  must 
know  where  the  apsides  of  the  Sun's  orbit  (which,  in  other 
words,    are    the   apogee   and  perigee)   are    situated.      That  is. 
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we  must  know  the  longitudes  of  those  points.  We  indeed,  by 
what  has  preceded^  already  know  them  to  a  certain  degree  of 
exactness,  since  in  page  454^  the  longitude  of  the  apogee 
was  found  to  be  nearly  3*  8"  55*  2".4.  After  we  have  discussed 
Kepler's  problem,  we  will  devise  more  exact  methods  for 
determining  the  place  of  ,the  apogee.  The  place  of  the 
apogee  being  determined,  there  will  arise  a  question  con- 
cerning the  permanency  of  that  place  in  the  Heavens.  In  the 
preceding  instance  (see  p.  447.)  the  longitude  of  the  apogee 
was  found  for  the  year  1775.  Will  it  be  the  same  for  any  other 
epoch  ?  The  obvious  method  of  solving  this  question  will  be  to 
find,  for  two  different  epochs,  by  the  same  process,  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  apogee.  The  results  will  shew  whether  the  apogee 
be  stationary^  progressive,  or  regressive. 

The  place  of  the  apogee  being  known  for  any  given  epoch, 
and  the  law  of  its  translation,  the  place  may  be  determined  for 
any  other  epoch  ;  and  thence,  since  Kepler's  problem  determines 
the  body's  place  in  the  ellipse,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the 
Sun's  place  or  longitude  for  any  assigned  epoch.  This  it  is  the 
object  of  Solar  Tables  to  effect.  If  their  elements  be  correct, 
they  enable  us  to  assign  the  Sun's  longitude  for  years  that  are  to 
come.  But  the  elements  of  the  Tables  stand  in  freed  of  frequent 
revision  :  for,  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  ellipse,  from  the  action 
of  the  planets,  are  continually  varying,  and,  which  is  a  reason 
of  a  different  sort,  our  means  of  determining  the  dimensions 
become,  from  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,  progressively 
better.  If,  therefore,  the  construction  of  solar  and  planetary 
Tables  be  our  first  object,  their  correction  will  be  the  second. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


On  the  Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem,,  by  which  a  Body's  Place  is 
found  in  an  Elliptical  Orbit. — Definition  of  the  Anomalies. 

Let  APB  be  an  ellipse,  £  the  focus  occupied  foy  the  Sun, 
round  which  P  the  Earth  or  any  other  planet  is  supposed  to 
revolve.    Let  the  time  and  planet's  motion  be  dated  from  the 


apside  or  aphelion  A.  The  condition  given,  is  the  time  elapsed 
from  the  planet's  quitting  A ;  the  result  sought  is  the  place  P ; 
to  be  determined  either  by  finding  the  value  of  the  angle  AEP, 
or  by  cutting  off,  from  the  whole  ellipse,  an  area  AEP  bearing 
Ae  saitie  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  ellipBe  which  the  given 
time  bears  to  the  periodic  time. 

There  are  some  technical  terms  used  in  this  problem  which 
we  will  now  explain. 

Let  a  circle  AMB  be  described  on  AB  as  its  diameter,  and 
suppose  a  point  to  describe  this  circle  uniformly,  and  the  whole 
of  it,  in  the  same  time,  as  the  planet  describes  the  ellipse  in  :  let 
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also  t  denote  the  time  elapsed  during  P's  motion  from  ii  to  P : 

then  if  jlAf  =  — :— -  x  2  A  MB,  M  will  be  the  place  of  the 

period 

point .  that  moves  uniformly,  whilst  P  is  that  of  the  planet's ; 

the  angle  ACM  is  called  the  Mean  Atumuily^  and  the  angle  AEP 

is  called  the  True  Anomaly. 

Hence,  since  the  time  (0  being  given,  the  angle  ACM  can 
always  be  immediately  found  (see  1.  2.)  we  may  vary  the 
enunciation  of  Kepler's  probl^,  and  state  its  object  to  be,  the 
finding  of  the  true  anomaly  in  terms  of  the  mean. 

Besides  the  mean  and  true  anomalies,  there  is  a  third  called 
the  Eccentric  Anomaly,  which  is  expounded  by  the  angle  DCA, 
and  which  is  always  to  be  found  (geometrically)  by  producing  the 
ordinate  NP  of  the  ellipse  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 
This  eccentric  anomaly  has  been  devised  by  mathematicians  for 
the  purposes  of  expediting  calculation.  It  holds  a  mean  place 
between  the  two  other  anomalies,  and  mathematically  connects 
them.  There  is  one  equation  by  which  the  mean  anomaly  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  eccentric :  and  another  equation  by 
which  the  true  anomaly  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  eccentric. 

We  will  now  deduce  the  two  equations  by  which  the  eccentric 
is  expressed,  respectively,  in  terms  of  the  true  and  mean  anoma- 
lies. 

Let  t  =  time  of  describing  AP, 

P=  periodic  time  in  the  ellipse, 

a  =  CA, 

ae=  EC, 

V  =    z  PEA, 

u  ^   JL  DCA ;  (/ .  ET,  perpendicular  to  DT,  =  EC  X  sin.  ir), 

P  ^PE, 

TT  =  3.14159,  8cc.; 
then^  by  Kepler's  law  of  the  equable  description  of  areas, 

„        area  PEA       ^  „     area  DEA        P     !^:^       ^-  ^ 

*  =  Px nr-=    ^^ — -  =  — ^(DEC+DC^ 

areaofellip.  area  O         ^a 

♦  Vince's  Conies^  p.  15.  4th  Ed. 
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P   /ET.DC  .  JD.DC\        Pa   ^^^     ,  ^^    ^ 

=  — j( + )  =  T i (JBC. sin.  tt  + DC. w) 

P         .  Pi 

= (e  sin.  u  +  u) :  hence,  if  we  put  —  =  -  , 

%ir  27r        n 

we  have 

fit  s=  e ,  sin.  u  +  ii«  •  •  •  •  '(aX 

an  equation  connecting  the  mean  anomaly  n  t,  and  the  eccentric  u. 

In  order  to  find  the  other  equation,  that  subsists  between  the 
true  and  eccentric  anomaly,  we  must  investigate,  and  equate,  twa 
values  of  tlie  radius  vector  p,  or  £P. 

First  value  of  p,  in  terms  of  v  the  true  anomaly  ; 

,^l^UzlL. (,). 

1  +  e  .  COS.  V 
Second,  in  terms  of  u  the  eccentric  anomaly, 

p    =  a  (1    +  e  .  COS.  ti)  ••••••••••  •  .(2). 

For,p*  =  £N«  +  Pi^' 

=  jBN'  +  DNVx  (1  -  «') 

=  (ae   +  a  .  cos.  ti)*  +  a*  sin.*  u  .  (1  —  e*) 

^  a'{ e*  +  2  e  .  cos.  u  +  cos.*  u }  +a* . (1  — «*)  sin.*  tt 

=  a*{  1  4*  2  « .  cos.  u  +  e*  cos.'  u}. 

Hence^  extracting  the  square  root^ 

p  =  a  (I  +  e.cos.  m). 
Equating  the  expressions  (1),  (2),  we  have 

(1  —  e*)  s  (1  —  e.cos.  z>).(l  +  €  cos.  ti),  whence^ 

e  +  cos.  u  '      ^        '    .  c 

COS.  V   =  ,  an  expression  for  v  m  terms  of 

1  +  e  .  cos.  u 

u ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  formula  fitted  to  logarithmic  compu- 
tation,  we  must  find  an  expression  for  tan.  ^  :  now,  (see  Trig, 
p.  40.) 


*  Ibid.  p.  23.     Bridge,  p.  93. 
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/l\    ♦         *  4  // 1  —  C08.  X>>V  //(I   -   e)(l    -  C08.  tt)\ 


These  two  expressions  (a)  and  {b),  that  is, 

n^  =:  e .  sin.  u  +  u. 


tan 


i;        .   //I  —  e\  n 


analytically  resolve  the  problem,  and,  from  such  expressions,  by 
certain  formulae  belonging  to  the  higher  branches  of  analysis,  may 
V  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  series  involving  nt*. 

Instead,  however,  of  this  exact  but  operose  and  abstruse 
method  of  solution,  we  shall  now  give  an  approximate  method 
of  expressing  the  true  anomaly  in  terms  of  the  mean. 

MO  is  drawn  parallel  to  DC.  (1.)  Find  .the  half  difference 
of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  ECM,  from  this  ex- 
pression^ 

tan.  i  (CEM  ^'  CME)  =  tan.  i  {CEM  +  CME)  x  ^— ^ , 

(see  Trig.  p.  270  in  which,  CEM+  CME  =  JCM,  the  mean 
anomaly. 

(2.)  Find  CEilfby  adding  I  (CEJlf+CJIfJE)  and  ^(CEJIf-  CME) 

and  use  this  angle  as  an  approximate  value  to  the  eccentric 
anomaly  DCA,  from  which,  however,  it  really. differs  by  Z  £JtfO. 


*  The  following  is  the  series  for  v  in  terms  of  tf^ ; 

v=znt  ^ 


/IS     ,      43     ,\      .      -    ,  ,   /103    ^      451     A      .      ^     ^ 

1097  1223 

—  "ogo" ^  •  sin.  5  nt  '^^  —g--  ^ sin.  6  n f,  in  which  the  approximation  is 

carried  to  quantities  of  the  order  e". 


X  ACMi  .-.  area  AED  =  area  JCM, 
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(S.)  Use  this  approximale  vdue  of   Z  DCA  »    Z  £Cr  in    ' 
compttttng  £r  which  eqaak  the  arc  DM :  for,  lince  (see  p.  458,) 

•  < 

p 

/  =s X  DEJ,  and  (the  body  being  supposed  to  revolve  in  the 

areaO  «     *^«^ 

circle  ^DJIf)  =  -^— 

area  O 

or,  the  area  DEC  +  area  ACD  =  area  DCM  +  area  JCD; 
consequently,  the  area  DEC  =  the  area  DCM, 
and,  expressing  their  values, 

ETx  DC      DMx  DC      .      ^^      ^.^ 
= and  /.  ET  =  DM. 

Having  then  computed  ET  =  DAf,  find  the  sine  of  the  rcBulting 
arc  DM,  which  sine  :=  OT :  the  difference  of  the  arc  and  sine 
(ET  -  OT)  gives  EO. 

(4.)  Use  £0  in  computing  the  angle  EMO,  the  real  difference, 
between  the  eccentric  anomaly  DCA,  and  the  /  MEC:  add 


the  computed  /  EMO  to  /  Jlf£C,  in  order  to  obtain  Z  DC^. 
The  result,  however,  is  not  the  exact  value  of  Z  DCA,  since 
Z  EMO  has  been  computed  only  approximately ;  that  is,  by  a 
process  which  commenced  by  assuming  Z  MECj  for  the  value 
of  the  Z  DCA. 

For -the  purpose  of  finding  the  eccentric  anomaly,   this  is  the 
entire  description  of  the  process  ;  which,  if  greater  accuracy  be 

3  N 
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required^  must  be  repeated  ;  that  is^  from  the  last  found  value  of 
L  DCAr=  /  £Cr,Er,£0,and  z  EMO  must  be  again  computed. 

(5.)  A  sufficieutly  correct  value  of  the  eccentric  anomaly  (u) 
being  found,  investigate  the  true  {v\  from  the  fonnula  (6) 
of  p.  460,  that  is, 

V        .   //I  —  €\  u 

I.  -  z=  \/  I 1  .  tan.  -  . 

2        ^    Vl  +  e/  2 


tan. 


Example  I. 

The  Eccentricity  of  the  Earth's  Orbit  being  .OI691,  and  the  Mean 
Anomaly  =  30**,  it  is  required  to  find  the  Eccentric  and  the 
true  Anomalies, 

(1.)  log.  tan.  15 9.4280525 

log.  (1  —  e),  orjog.  .98309  . .  .  T.9925933 
arith.  comp.  1  +  e,  orof  1 .01 691   1 .9927218 

log.  tan.  I  (CEJf  -  CME) .  .  9.4 1 33676= log.  tan.  14^  3l'22". 
(2.)  UCEM  -  CME)  =  14^  31'  22^' 
i  {CEM  +  CME)  =  15      0    0 

CEM  =  29   31   22.  l*^approx^  value  of  CDil. 

(3.)  log.  sin.  29®  31'  22"  ....  9.6926438 

log.  .01691 2.2281436 

+   log.  (arc  =  rad*.) 5.3144251 

log.  DJf  in  seconds  •  • .  •  3.2352125  =  log.  1718.7- 

DM  =  28'  38".7,  and  its  sine  expressed  in  seconds  differs  from 
the  arc  DM  by  less  than  half  a  second. 

(4.)  The  operation  prescribed  in  this  number  (see  p.  46 1, 1.  19, 8lc.) 
is^  in  this  case,  needless,  since  the  correction  for  the  angle  EMC 
is  so  small,  that  the  first  approximate  value  of  the  eccentric 
anomaly  may  be  stated  at  29^  3 1'  22^'. 

(5.)  log.  tan.  -  ,  or  log.  tan.  14<*  45'  4 1'' 9.4267651 

SI 

4.9962966 
2  .w^.  v.^  .  ^„  ^-  ^  .^o - 4.9963608 


ilog.  (1  -  e),  or  *  log.  .98309 
ilog.  (K  +  e),  or  I  log.  1.01691 


log.  tan.  2 •«  •  •  • •^  9.4134225 
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=  log.  tan.  14^  31' 28"; 
.'.  the  true  anomaly  =  29°    ^  56".  1^         - 

The  difference  of  the  mean  and  true  anomalies,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Equation  of  the  CetUre,  equals  57   4  . 

If  the  eccentricity  hadHbeen  assumed  =  .016813,  or  .016791, 

•/  *  i  Mi 

Ae  equation  of  the  centre  would  have  resulted  =  56  46  .4,  or 
=s  5&  41  ".4,  respectively. 

EXAMPLE    II. 

Instead  of  ,0\Q9\  9  suppose  the  EccefUricity  of  the  Earth's  Orbit  be 

taken  at  .016803*,  and  the  Mean  Anomaly,  reckoning  from 

Perigee,  according  to  the  Plan  in  the  new  Solar  Tables,  be 

l(f  12^  9,2'  12".4. 

Taking  out  6  signs,  we  have  the  mean  angular  distance  from 

apogee  =  4*  12°  22'  12".4. 

(1.)  log.  tan.  66^  ll'  6".2   10.3552029 

log.  .983197 K9926406 

arith.  comp.  ^1,016803   1.9927645 

10.3406080  =  log.  ten.  65**  27'  56".4. 

(2.)i(CEilf-CilfE)    65°27'56".4 
^(CEM+CME)    66   ll     6.2 

1 3 1   39    2.6  approx*.  value  of  CD  A  (u) 

(3.)  log.  ten.  -  ,  or  log.  ten.  65°. 49'  3l".3 10.3478640 

2 

^  log.  .983197 4.9963203 

i  arith.  comp.  1.06803 4.9963816 

log.  tan.  - 10.3405659; 

®  2 

.-.     -  =  65"^  27'  49".2,  and  v  =  4'  l(f  55'  38".4; 
2 

*  In  1750,  the  eccentricity  was  O.Oi6514,  and,  the  secular  variation 
being  .000045572,  in  1800,  it  was  0.016791,  and  in  1810,  (for  which 
epoch  Delambre's  Tables  are  constructed)  .OI67866. 
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/.  the  true  anomaly,  reckoning  from  perigee,  =  10^  10^  55'  SS''*4, 
and  difference  of  the  mean  and  true  anomaly  =    1^  26f  SAI'. 

This  difference,  or  Equation  of  the  Centre,  is  stated,  for  18(X), 
in  Lalande's  Tables,  Vol.  I.  Jstron.  ed.  3.  p.  23,  at  1°  26'  38".6; 
but,  in  the  new  Tables,  Vince,  Vol.  III.  p.  38,  at  1 1*  28**  32'  44".4. 
Now  the  difference  of  this,  and  of  M  signs,  is  1^  27'  15".6^ 
which  is  still  greater  than  Lalande's  result  by  45".  But,  it  ia 
purposely  made  greater;  for  these  45"  are  the  sum  of  the 
maxima  of  several  very  small  equations.  (See  the  explanation  in 
Delambre^s  Introduction,  and  in  Vince's,  p.  6.) 

In  the  two  preceding  Examples,  it  appears  that,  by  reason  of 
the  small  eccentricity  of  the  Earth*s  orbit,  the  true  anomaly  and 
equation  of  the  centre  are  found  by  an  easy  and  short  process ; 
no  second  approximation  being  found  necessary.  It  appears 
also,  by  the  results,  that  a  small  change  in  the  eccentricity  makes 
a  variation  of  several  seconds  in  the  equation  of  the  centre.  Thus, 
arranging  the  results  in  the  preceding  Examples : 


Mean  Anomaly. 

Eccentricity. 

Equation  of  Centre. 

30^    QI  O" 

.016910 

0*  57'     4 

SO      0    0 

.016813 

0    56   46.4 

30     0    0 

.016791 

0    56    41.4 

Now,  by  observation  and  theory,  it  appears,  that  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  Earth's  orbit  is  diminishing.  Hence,  Tables  of  the 
equation  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  computed  for  one  epoch,  will  not 
iiimediateiy  suit  another :  but,  they  may  be  made  to  suit,  by 
appropriating  a  column  to  the  secular  variation  of  the  equation  of 
the  centre.  Thus,  in  Lalande's  Tables,  tom.  I.  ed.  3.  p.  18, 
the  equation  of  the  centre  is  stated  to  be  56'  4l".2,  and  in  a 
column  by  the  side,  the  corresponding  secular  diminution  to  be 
9^'.36.  Now  Lalande's  Tables  were  computed  for  1800*  :  (when 
the  eccentricity  of  the  Earth's  orbit  was  .016790  consequently, 
for  the  preceding  epochs  of  1750»  1500,  the  equations  of  the 


*  Delambre  atatee,  that  Lalande's  Tables  answer  better  to  the 
epooh  of  1809,  or  1810,  than  to  1800.  See  Introduction  to  his  new 
Tables. 
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centre  would  be  56^  4l".2  +  4^.68,  and  56^  4l".24-23^44,  that 
is,  56'  45''.9»  and  57'  4".6  respectively.  These  are  nearly  the 
results  previously  obtained  in  p.  463,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
since,  the  secular  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  being  .000045572, 
the  eccentricities  correspoikling  to  1750  and  )560  will  be,  nearly, 
.016813  and  .OI69IO. 

By  this  mode  we  may  also  reconcile  the  two  results  in  Ex- 
ample 2,  in  p.  4')3 ;  for,  the  equation  of  the  orbit  in  Lalande's 
Tables  is  1°  26'  30",  (that  is,  for  an  eccentricity,  .016791)  there- 
fore, for  1760,  when  the  eccentricity  was  .OI68OS,  the  equation 
will  be,  the  secular  diminution  being  13".9>  equal  to 

1^  26'  30".  6  +  3".4,  that  is,  1«  26'  34". 

Example  III. 

The  Eccentricity  of  the  Orbit  (fhat  of  Pallas)  being  0.259,  the 
Mean  Anomaly  =  45^  :  it  is  required  to  find  the  Eccentric  and 
true  Anomalies. 

(1.)  log.  tan.  22<^  30' 9.6172243 

log.  tan.  741  .  .  ......    1.8698182 

arith.  comp.  1.259.  .  .  .  9.8()99743 

log.  tan.  |(C£3f—  CME)  9.3870168  =  log.  tan.  13"  42'  3".3. 

(2.)  ^  {CEM  -  CME)  =  13U2'  3".3 
|(C-EM+CM£)  =  22  30  0 

.-.  C£M=36   12  3  .3  =  1  St approx*.valne of/ CD JL, 
and  CME  =   8  47  56.7 

(3.)  log.  sin.  36®  12'  3".3 97713071 

log.  .259 1.4132998 

log.  (arc  =  radius) 5.3144251 

log.  DM  in  seconds  '. 4.4990320  =  log.  31552.4  ; 

.-.  DM  =  31552".4  =  8**  45'52".4; 

.*.  log.  sin 9*1829067 

log.  (arc  «  rail.) 5.3144251 

4.4973318  =  log.  31429; 
.'.  since  DM  =  31552.4 
andsin.DAf=  31429 

EO   =       123.4 
f 
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(4.)  (a)  log.  .259 r.4132998 

log.  sin.  45^ 9.8494850 

9.2627848 
log.  sin.  8^  47'  56".7 9.1845968 

.0781880 
5.3144251 

5.3926131 

log.  r 10 

log.    123.4 ., .  2.0913152 

12.0913152 
(fl)  log.  (arc  =  radius)  +  log.  EM 5.3926131 

log.  sin.  EMO 6.6987021 

r.EMO^  i'43".l. 

Hence,  since  CDA  =  36*  12'  3".3 
and  EMO  =0      1  43.1 

corrected  value  of  CJDil  =  36    13  46.4,  the  eccentric  anomaly, 
log.  tan.  18^  6'  53^2  .  .  •  .  9.5147282 

i  log.,  .741 4.9349091 

i  arith.  comp.   1.259   .  - .  .   4.9499871 

V 

log.  tan.  - .  .  9.3996244  =  log.  tan.  14*  5'  19"; 

.'.  the  true  anomaly  is  28°  lO'  38". 

The  eccentric  and  true  anomalies  being  determined,  the 
radius  vector  p  may  be  computed  from  either  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, (1)  (2)  p.  459,  but  most  conveniently  from  the  latter. 

Example  IV. 

P£quired  the  Earth's  Distance  from  the  Sun,  the  Mean  Anomaly 
(reckoning  from  Aphelion)  being  4*  12**  22^  12".4,  and  the 
Eccentricity  =  .016803.    See  Ex.  2.  p.  463. 

p  =    1    +  6  .  cos.  U,   if  fl  as   1, 

and  H  =  131**39'2".6. 


! 
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log.  COS.  131*  39'  2".6    £.8225523 

log.  .016803 2.2253868 

log.  .011167 8.0479391 

(since  cos.  is  —),/}  =  1  —  .011167  =  .988833. 

Example  V. 

Required  the  Distance  of  Pallas  yrom  the  Sun,  in  the  conditions 

of  Ex.  III. 

log.  COS.  S&  13'  46".4 '. • .  . . .     99066881 

log.  0.259 ^ 1.4132998 

log.  .208923 9.3199879 

.*.  distance  s  1.208923 
and  log.  distance  =  0.823979- 

The  knowledge  of  these  distances  is  useful*^  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  in  computations  of  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and 
•  latitudes  of  planets.  But,  in  such  computations,  the  logarithms 
of  the  distances  are  required.  Those  can,  indeed,  be  immediately 
found  from  the  computed  distances,  by  means  of  the  common 
Tables  ;  with  more  brevity  and  facility  of  computation,  however, 
by  taking  out,  during  the  process  of  finding  the  true  anomaly, 
when  the  log.  sine  is  taken  out,  the  log.  cosine  of  the  eccentric 
anomaly. 

Assume  then,  e  .  coSt  u  =  cos.  B,  or,  log.  cos.  9  =  log.  e  +  log.  cos.  u ; 
thence  9  is  known  :  and,  lastly, 

log.  p  =  log.  (1  +e  .  COS.  m)  —  10  s=  log.  (1  +  COS.  9)  —  10 

=  log  2.  COS.*  -   —  20 
»  2 

9  9 

=  log.  2+2  log.  COS.  -  -  20  =  2  log.  cos. 19*6989700. 

2  2 

The  sole  object  of  this  latter  method,    is   compendium  of 
calculation. 

*  The  Nautical   Almanack  expresses  the  logarithm  of  the  Sun's 
distance  for  every  6th  day  of  the  year. 
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By  means  of  the  preceding  rule>  (see  pp.  460,  46 1>)  the  true 
anomaly  (as  in  the  Examples)  may  always  be  computed  from  the 
mean,  Avhich  is  known,  by  a  single  proportion  from  the  time. 
The  difference  of  the  true  and  mean  anomalies,  is  the  equation  of 
the  centre,  or  the  equation  of  the  orbit.  And,  the  Solar  Tables 
assign  to  the  mean  anomaly,  as  the  argument^  this  latter  quantity, 
instead  of  the  true  anomaly.  It  serves  then  as  a  correction  or 
equation  to  the  mean  anomaly,  by  i^eans  of  which  the  ineqnality 
between  the  mean  and  true  places  of  a  planet,  at  any  assigned 
time,  may  be  compensated.  It  is  additive  or  subtractive,  ac- 
cording as  the  mean  is  less  or  greater  than  the  true  anomaly : 
subtractive,  therefore,  whilst  the  body  P  moves,  from  A  the 
aphelion  to  B  the  perihelion,  or,  through  the  first  6  signs  of  mean 
anomaly,  (reckoning  anomaly  from  Ihe  'aphelion)  and  additive, 
whilst  P  moves,  from  B  to  A,  or,  through  the  last  6  signs  of 
mean  anomaly. 

These  circumstances,  Lalande's  Tables  (ed.  3.)  uaed  to  ex- 
press, in  the  common  way,  by 'the  algebraical  signs  —  and  +• 
But  the  new  Solar  Tables,  (see  Delambre's  Tables,  and  Vince's 
Jstronomy^  Vol.  HI.)  adapted  to  the  operation  of  addition  only, 
when  the  mean  anomaly  exceeds  the  true,  express  not  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  but  its  supplemetU  to  12  signs  (360^).  The 
12  signs,  therefore,  must  be  subsequently  struck  out  of  the 
result.  This  is  not  the  sole  dijQTerence  in  the  construction  of  the 
Tables.  In  Delambre's  last*,  the  mean  anomaly  is  reckoned 
from  the  perihelion,  and  the  equations  of  the  centre  are  increased 
by  45^',  the  sum  of  several  small  inequalities :  an  arrangement 
made  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  former,  1.  20 ;  that  of  avoiding 
the  operation  of  subtraction. 

The  greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  it  is  plain,  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  greatest  difference  between  the  true  and  mean  ano- 
malies ;  which  must  happen  when  the  body  P  moves  with  its 
mean  angular  velocity.  For,  if  we  conceive  a  body  to  move 
uniformly  in  a  circle  round  JB  as  a  centre,  with  an  angular  velo- 
city, the  mean  between  the  least  of  P  at  Jl,  and  its  ^eatest  at  B, 

*  Both  Tables  were  constructed  by  Delambre. 
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and  ffHch,  that  departing  with  P  from  AB  the  line  of  the  apsides^ 
it  sfaalli  in  the  same  time*  again  arrive  at  it,  together  with  P ; 
then,  it  is  pkin,  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  the  first 
day,  for  instance,  P  moving  with  its  least  angular  velocity^ 
describes  round  £  a  less  angle  than  the  fictitious  body  does  :  the 
next  day^  a  greater  angle  than  on  die  fii-st,  but  still  less  than  the 
angle  described  by  the  fictitious  body :  similarly  for  the  third, 
fourth  day,  8cc. :  so  that,  at  the  end  of  any  assigned  time^  the  two 
angular  distances  of  the  two  bodies  from  the  aphelion,  will  differ 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  daily  excesses,  of  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  fictitious  body,  above  that  of  the  body  P.  And  this  accu- 
mulation must  continue^  until  P,  (always  moving,  till  it  reaches  B, 
with  an  iucreasing  angular  velocity),  attain  its  mean  angular 
velocity,  or,  that  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves  in  the  circle  ; 
then,  this  latter  body  can^  in  its  daily  rate,  no  longer  gain  on 
P ;  and,  past  this  term,  it  must  lose  :  exactly  at  that  term,  then, 
the  difference  of  its  angular  distance  from  A,  or  from  the  line  of 
the  apsides,  must  be  the  greatest. 

The  difference  of  the  mean  and  true  anomalies  is  technically 
called  the  Equation  of  the  Centre.  If  we  date  the  planet's  motion 
from  the  aphelion,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  that  motion,  the  planet, 
moves  with  its  least  angular  velocity,  and  consequently  the 
imaginary  point,  or  body  that  describes  the  circle  with  a  mean 
uniform  velocity,  precedes  the  planet.  The  true  anomaly  then  is 
less  than  the  mean,  and  consequently  the  true  anomaly  is  equal 
to  the  mean  minus  the  equation  of  the  centre.  If  the  planet's 
motion  had  been  dated  from  the  perihelion  (as  it  is  now  the 
custom  in  the  construction  of  Tables),  then,  in  a  similar  position 
of  P,  we  should  have  had  the  true  anomaly  equal  to  the  mean 
plus  the  equation  of  the  centre. 

In  order  to  determine  this  term,  or  the  point  in  the  ellipse, 
at  which  the  body  is  moving  with  the  mean  velocity,  conceive 
a  circle  to  be  described  round  JE  as  a  centre,  and  to  cut  the 
ellipse  in  some  point  P,  of  the  figure  of  p.  457,  then  such  circle 
will  cut  the  line  EA  in  some  point  between  E  and  A>  Con- 
sequently, if  the  angular  velocities  be  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  E,  the  angular  velocity  in  the  ellipse  from 

3  o 
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A  to  P  will  be,  in  every  intermediate  point,  less  than  the  angular 

velocity  of  the  body  in  the  circle,  in  all  points  between  EA  vai 

P.     Now  the  angular  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of 

the  distances,  if  the  areas  described,  respectively,  by  the  body  in 

the  ellipse  and  the  body  in  the  circle,  be  equal*.     This  last 

condition  enables  us  to  determine  the  value  of  TP,  or  the  value 

of  the  radius  of  the  intersecting  circle.     For,  if  the  small  areas 

be  equal,  the  whole  areas  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  must  be  equal, 

,        ,    _  area  in  a  given  time  x  period         .   , 

smce  the  whole  area  =s : : ,  and  the 

given  time 

period,    by  hypothesis  is  the  same    in  the  ellipse  and  circle. 


*  The  angle  LTp,  which  expounds  the  angular  velocity,  is  measured 


^yi 


pn 


pn      pn.Tp 


1 


it*  pn.Tpy   which  is  twice  the  small  arcu  LTp,  be  given. 
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If,  then,  X  be  the  sought  for  value  of  SP,  2  a  the  axis  major 
and  a  e  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse^  we  have^  by  equating  the 
values  of  the  two  areas, 

3.14159.  x^s  3.14159  x  a  X  a  V^(l  -  «*); 
whence, 

X  «  a.(l  -  e*)* 

=  a  X   .9999^942,  nearly, 
iu  the  solar  orbit. 

From  the  above  value  of  the  radius  vector,  the  true  and  ec-/. 
centric  anomalies,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  equation,  may  be    / 
computed,  and  by  the  expressions  (1),  (2),  p.  459>  viz., 

p  ss  ,    /o  =  a  (1  -r  e  .  cos.  u), 

'         1  +  e  .  COS.  V 

Hence,  the  mean  anomaly  (jit)  is  known  by  the  expressioit 

n^  =  u  +  e.sin.  u, 
and  finally  there  results  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  s 

±  (v  —  nt.) 

m 

Example* 

In  the  Earth's  orbit,  e  being  very  small  (=  .Ol6814)> 

since (1  —  e')    =  1  +  e .cos.  u, 

1  —  ""  s=  1  +  e  .  cos.  u  ;   .'.  cos.  w  =  —  -  , 
4  '  4 

e"  3 

and  1  —  —  =  (1  —  e*)  (1  +  ecos.  v) ;   .*.  cos.  t?  =  -e; 
4  4 

.*.  by  the    series   for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the  cosine,   and  by' 
neglecting  the  powers  of  e. 


nt  :=  quadrant  +  -  +  e, 

4 


3 
V  =:  quadrant  —  -  e  ; 
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8  € 
.J  >'-.    •*•  "'  ""  ^>  C^*^^  greatest  equation)  =a  —  =  2e,  and  consequently, 

in  the  Earth's  orbit^  the  eccentricity  =  ^  the  greatest  equation. 

This  is  *  one  method  of  computing  the  greatest  equation ; 
but  it  is  usually  determined  from  observations.  For  that  pur- 
pose Yfe  must  observe  the  longitude  of  the  body,  when  its 
angular  velocity  i^  equal  to  its  mean  angular  velocity ;  thus,  ac- 
cording to  Lacaille, 

1751.  Oct.  7,  G's  longitude ff  13^  47'  13'^7 

1752.  Mar.  28, ^0     8     9  25.5 

difference  of  the  two^ longitudes 5  M  22   11.8 

The  mean  motioii  proportional  to  the 

interval  of  time  wa9 5  20  31   43. 2 


<  I     »    ,    •   '•        ff    * 


the  diff.  or  the  double  of  the  greatest  equation  0     3   50  28 . 6 


f  •  »  .  • " 


Hence,  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  in  the  Earth's 
orbit  is  T  55'  14".S  :  and  more  nearly,  by  correcting  the  above 
calculation,  1**  55*  33". 

The  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  the  tvi^o  points  in  the 
orbity  at  which  the  retil  motion  nearly  equals  the  mean,^  is  equal 
to  5'  24^  22'  11 ",  or  174*^  22'  if.  This  is  a  very  obtuse  angle 
formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  above  two  points  to  the  focus 
of  the  solar  ellipse.  The-  two  points  then  are  not  very  remote 
from  the  extremities  of  the  axis  minor ;  they  would  be  exactly 
there,  if  the  angle  were  178^  4/  28".  Hence,  the  greatest  equation 
happens  when  the  body  is  nearly  a£^its  mean  distapce. 

In  the  Example  that  has  preceded,  the  Sun's  longitude  was 
taken  9n  October  7,  and  March  28 ;  because,  fit  those  times, 
his  daily  ipotions  or  increases  of  longitude  were  equal  to  his 
mean  motion.  That  circumstance  was  ascertained  by  first  taking 
the  Sun's  longitudes  on  two  successive  days,  and  then  their  dif- 
ference, which  is  his  angular  motion*  The  mean  angular  motion 
is  nearly  59'  8". 3  :  the  greatest,  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
being  1^  l'  lO";  the  least,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  being 
57' 11". 
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We   shall  perceive  the   use  of  the  equation  of  the  centre, 

when  we  treat  of  the  equation  of  time.    Astronomers  have  used 

its  greatest  value  in  determining  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit*. 

E 
If  E  be  the  irreatest  equation,  and  — r be  put  =  K, 

tl^en  the  eccentricity,  or 

K       n  K^       587  K*       „ 
2  3.2»  3.5.2*® 

Hence  in  the  case  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  the  eccentricity  of  which 
is  very  small,  we  have,  retaining  only  the  first  term  of  the  s.eries^ 
and  taking  E  =  1^  55'  33^ 

•  See  Lacaille,  Mem.  Acad.  1757,  p.  123. 

t  This  series  was  invented  by  Lambert.  Tbe  reverse  aeries  for  tbe 
greatest  equation  is 

2  e  4-  i^  c^  4-  — ^  c*  4-  &c. 
^48     ^5120     ^ 

and  according  to  M.  Oriani,  Ephes.  de  Milan.  1805. 

£=-^2e--^€'  +  ^j-^  c*  +  &c.^  sin.  z 


-( 


13      .       43 


c*  —  -;  tf*  +  &c.  I  sin.  3  X, 


2».3  2«        '         J 

^^^^-essin.5z, 


2«.3.5 
not  extendiug  tbe  seriee  beyond  termB  containing  e*. 

In  a  Note  to  page  4^0,  we  gave  tbe  series  expressing  the  true 
anomaly  in  terms  of  tbe  mean  and  tbe  eccentricity.  Tbe  following  is 
Delambre's  expression  for  tbe  equation  of  tbe  centre,  for  tbe  year  1810, 
in  terms  of  tbe  greatest  eqiv^tion  and  of  tbe  mean  anomaly  z  reckoned 
from  tbe  perigee : 

1«  55'  26".352  sin.  x  +  1'  12''.679  sin.  2  z+  1".0575  sin.  3a 

+  e '.01 8  sin.  4  s. 
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K  !•  55'  33" 

«  =  —  = =  .016807. 

2         2  X  5r .2957795 

If  £  be  taken  =  1°  55'  36f\5,  (the  greatest  equation  in  1750), 

e  =  .016814. 

If  £  be  taken  =  T  55'  26". 8,  (the  greatest  equation  in  1800), 

e  =  .016791. 

From  these  two  Examples,  the  diminutix>n  of  the  greatest 
equation  for  50  years  appears  to  be  9'^7  :  and,  consequently  the 
secular  diminution  would  be  19'^4.  Lalande,  in  his  Tables,  states 
it  to  be  18".8.     Delambre,  17''.18. 

In  the  case  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  £  =  6^  26'  42" 

6  44.5 
=  6^.445  ;  .-.  X  =  —  =  .112486, 

57.2957795 

and  e  =  .056243  -  000031  =  .056212. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  given  only  one  solution 
of  Kepler's  Problem  *  :  which  solution  is  Cassini's,  and  is  an 
indirect  one.  But  there  are  several  other  solutions  of  the  same 
kind;  besides  those  which  may  be  called  direct  solutions,  and  are 
derived  from  the  simple  consideration  of  the  equations  of  p.  460. 
The  learned  Astronomer  of  the  Dublin  Observatory,  has  con- 
sidered, in  a  Memoir  of  the  Irish  Transactions,  these  solutions 
and  appreciated  their  exactness. 

In  this  subject  the  first  object  of  investigation  was  strictly 
a  mathematical  one.  When  we  apply  the  result  of  that  investi* 
gation  to  the  solar  orbit,  we  find  the  Sun's  place  therein  cor- 


*  The  reverse  problem,  by  the  solution  of  which  the  mean  anomaly 
is  found  in  terms  of  the  true,  being  of  little  use,  has  not  been  introduced 
into  the  text.     In  order  to  solve^it,  find  u  from  v  by  this  expression, 


«  //l  +  e\     ^      V 


and  then  the  mean  anomaly  (»  0  f''om 

nt  :^  e  sin.  1/  +  w. 
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responding  to  a  given  time  :  and  this,  as  we  have  stated^  is  the 
first  step  towards  the  construction  of  Solar  Tables.  But  it  may 
be  asked  cannot  the  investigations  of  the  Sun's  elliptical  place 
(which  are  investigations  of  no  slight  intricacy)  be  superseded 
by  merely  registering  each  day,  his  longitude.  Will  not,  at  the 
same  distance  of  time  from  the  equinox,  the  Sun'»  longitude  be 
the  same  in  1800  as  it  was  in  1750?  Undoubtedly  it  would  be 
so  if  the  solar  ellipse  remained  fixed  in  the  heavens  and  of  the 
same  dimensions :  and  in  such  a  case  we  could  dispense,  in  the 
solar  theory,  at  leasts  with  Kepler's  problem.  But  if  the  two 
preceding  circumstances  should  not  take  place,  if,  for  instance, 
the  place  of  the  apogee  should  not  remain  fixed,  the  intersection 
of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  would  not  take  place  in  the  same 
point  of  the  solar  ellipse.  The  angular  velocity,  therefore,  of  the 
Sun,  in  his  real  orbit,  would  be  variable  at  that  point.  It  would 
not  be  the  same  in  1800  as  in  1750 :  and,  consequently,  the  Sun'» 
longitude^  after  the  elapsing  of  a  certain  time  from  his  departure 
from  the  equinox,  would  not  solely  depend  on  such  elapsed  time.- 
Predicaments  similar  to  these  would  happen,  if  the  dimensions  of 
the  solar  orbit  (its  eccentricity  for  instance)  should  be  changed. 
For  the  above  reasons,  then,  we  cannot  rely  solely  on  past 
observations  of  the  Sun's  longitude  in  predicting  his  future 
longitudes.  ^Fheoretical  calculation  must  be  combined  with 
observation.  The  former  will  enable  us,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
^assign  a  body's  place  in  an  ellipse  when  the  time  from  the  apside 
(the  mean  anomaly^  in  fact)  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  are 
given.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  application,  we  must  know  the 
situation  of  the  axis  major,  or  the  longitude  of  one  of  the  apsides. 
For  such  knowledge  we  may  have  recourse  to  observation :  not 
indeed  to  mere  observation^  but  to  observation  combined  with  its 
appropriate  method. 

The  methods  then,  of  so  using  observations,  that  from  them 
we  may  conveniently  and  exactly  deduce  the  place  and  motion  of 
the  aphelion  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  the  quantity  and  variation  of 
its  eccentricity,  will  form  the*  subjects  of  the  ensuing  Chapters. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


On  the  Place  and  Motion  of  the  Aphelion  of  an  Orbit. — Dara^ 
tion  of  Seasons, — Application  if  Kepler's  Problem  to  the 
determination  of  the  Sun's  Place. 

It  follows  from  what  was  remarked  in  p.  445,  that  the  Sun  id 
his  perigee  being  at  his  least  distance,  and  in  his  apogee,  at  bis 
greatest,  his  apparent  diameter  in  those  positions  would  be  re-* 
spectively  the  greatest  and  least.  If,  therefore^  we  couMy  by 
means  of  instruments,  measure  the  Sun*s  apparent  diameter  with 
sufficient  nicety,  so  as  to  determine  when  it  were  the  leasts  th^ 
Sun's  longitude  computed  for  that  time,  would,  in  fact,  be  the 
longitude  of  the  apogee  *. 

Or  if,  computing,  day  by  day,  from  the  observed  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination,  the  Sun's  longitude,  we  could  deteroaine 
when  the  increments  of  longitude  were  the  least,  the  Sun's  lon- 
gitude, computed  for  that  time,  would  be  that  of  the  apogee : 
for,  the  Sun's  angular  motion  in  that  point  is  the  least. 

The  difference  of  two  longitudes  thus  observed^  after  an  in- 
terval of  time  {t,)  would  be  the  angle  described  by  the  apogee  in 
that  interval.  And  if  the  longitudes  were  not  accurately  those 
of  the  apogee,  stilly  if  they  belonged  to  observations,  distant  from 
each  other  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time^  the  motion  of  the 
apogee  would  be  deduced  with  tolerable  exactness ;  since,  in  such 
a  case,  the  error  would  be  diffused  over  a  great  number  of  years. 

*  Apogee,  if  the  San  be  supposed  to  revolve,  Aphelion,  if  the  EarUi ; 
and,  although,  in  reality,  it  is  the  latter  body  which  revolves,  yet,  siuce 
it  affects  not  the  mathematical  theory,  we  speak  sometimes  of  one  revolv- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  the  other ;  and,  with  a  like  disregard  of  precision, 
we  use  the  terms  apogee  and  aphelion. 
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Thus,  by  the  observations  of  Waltherus, 

1496.     Longitude  of  the  apogee    S*  S*  57'  5?" 

In  1749,  (by  Lacaille) 3    8    39     0 

/.  progressive  motion  in  253  years O  4   41      3 


whence  the  mean  annual  progression*  results  equal  to  1  6  : 
differing,  however,  from  the  result  of  better  observations  and 
methods  by  more  than  l'  2". 

Thus,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  of  1785,  M.  Delambre,  in  treating 
of  the  Solar  Orbit,  compares  the  places  of  the  apogee  given  by 
Waltherus  (by  JLacaille's  Calculations)  Cocheon  King,  La  Hire, 
and  Flamstead,  with  Maskelyne's. 

Astronomer.  Year.  Longitude  of  Apogee.        ProgreMioo. 

Waltherus 1496 3»  3*  57'  5?"  . . . .  65".S85 

Cocheon  King.  .  1£79 3  0     8    0    ....  64.606 

La  Hire 1684  ....  3  7   28    0    62 . 1 16 

Flamstead  .  •  •  •  1690 3  7   35     0    .  .  .  .  6l  .584 


4)253.691 


Mean  result * 63  .  423 

Hence,  if  the  equinoctial  year  be  estimated  at  365  **5*'  49"  ff.374, 
the  anomalistic  year,  since  the  time  of  describing  63''.423 

;     /      63".423  \  .       .      ^  ^  ^k    -     . 

V  ^  5Q^    f'o  ^  ^^)  =  25"  42*.4,  IS  365^  &"  7"  24'.307. 

The  more  accurate  method,  however,  of  determining  the  pro- 
gression of  the  apogee  rests  upon  a  very  simple  principle.  Let 
SEr  be  a  right  line,  and  draw  TEt  making  with  the  axis  major 
jiB  of  the  ellipse,  an  angle  TEA  ^^SEA:  now,  the  time 
through  vBtS  19  less  than  the  time  through  the  remaining  arc 


*  Progression  is  here  meant  to  be  used  technically :  a  motioo  in 
eonsequtntiay  or,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ugns. 

3  p 


4m 

SATr :  for,  the  equal  and  similar  areas  SEt^  TJBr,  are  described 
Ha  eijti^l  times,  but  the  area  rEt\A<  area  5£2';  tberefore>by 


Kepler  s  law  (p,  445,)  it  is  described  in  less  time ;  therefore 
rEt  4-  SEtt  which  is  equal  to  the  area  SErtS,  is  descrbed  in 
less  time  than  SET  +  TEr,  which  compose  the  area  SErTS; 
therefore  the  body  moves  through  the  arc  rBtsin  less  time  than 
through  STr.  And  this  property  belongs  to  every  line  drawn 
through  E,  except  the  line  AEB,  the  major  axis,  or^  the  hue  of 
the  apsides,  that  line  which  joins  the  aphelion  and  perihelion  of 
the  orbit. 

Hence  it  follows,  if,  on  comparing  two  observations  of  the 
Sun  at  S  and  at  r,  (that  is,  when  the  difference  of  the  longitudes 
is  6  signs  or  1 80  degrees)  it  appears  that  the  time  elapsed  is  not 
half  a  year,  we  may  be  sure^  that  the  Sun  has  not  been  observed 
in  his  perigee  and  apogee.  If  the  interval  should  be  exactly,  or 
nearly,  half  a  year,  then  we  may  as  certainly  conclude,  that  the 
Sun  was,  at  the  times  of  observation,  exactly,  or  very  nearly,  in 
the  line  of  the  apsides. 

If  the  interval  of  time  be  nearly  half  a  year,  (which  is  the  case 
that  will  occur  in  practice,)  then  we  must  find  the  true  position 
of  the  apogee  by  a  slight  computation,  which  shall  be  first  alge- 
braically stated,  and  then  exemplified. 

The  time  firom  r  to  5  =  the  time  from  r  to  J3  +  the  time 
from  B  to  A  —  the  time  firom  S  to  A; 
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.*•  time  from  £  to  uitf  —  time  from  r  to  S  ^  . .  •  .  (a) 
time  from  S  to  A  —  time  from  r  to  B. 

Now  the  first  diflTerence  is  known,  being  the  difference  between 
half  an  anomalistic  year*  and  the  observed  interval  of  obser- 
vation :  and  of  the  second  difference,  the  second  term  may  be 
expressed  by  means  of  the  first :  thus,  let  the  first  term  =  t : 
then  by  Kepler's  law,  (see  p.  445,) 

arear£B 


time  from  rtoBssty 


area  SEA 


=  ^x 


rBx  EB 
=  /  X  '^— — =7-T  (r  and  S  being  near  the  apsides) 

rB       EA      £B» 

szt  X  X   5f 

EB       SJ      EA* 

EB*/ :      rB  „„        „£r,     SA\ 

angular  velocity  at  ji 

; — : (see  p.  470.) 

angular  velocity  at  /> 

Now,  the  angular  velocities  at  A  and  B,  or  the  increments  of 
the  Sun's  longitudes  at  the  apogee  and  perigee,  being  known 
from  observation  (see  p.  431,)  and  the  time  from  r  to  £  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  those  velocities  and  of  i,  the  qaantity  /  is 
the  only  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  (a)  1.  1,  and  ac- 
cordingly may  be  determined  from  it.  But  t  being  obtained,  we 
can  thence  determine  the  exact  time  when  the  Sun  {S)  is  at  the 
apogee  A:  and  his  longitude,  computed  for  that  time,  is  the 
longitude  of  the  apogee. 

Example. 

1743.     Dec.  30,  0**  3"  7'  0  's  longitude  ...  £>■  8^  29'  12".d 
1744.'    June  30,  0    3    0 3   8    51      I.5 

.*.  difference  of  2d  and  Ist  longitudes 6  O  21   49 


tbeiefore  at  the  2d  observation  June  dOth,  the  Sun  was  past  S. 

t 

*  The  time  from  the  Sun's  leaving  the  apogee  to  his  return  to  the  same. 
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Third  Operation — Conversion  of  the  Right  Ascemion  in  Time 

into  Space. 

Bj  Zach's  Tables,  Tab.  XXIX,  or  Vince's,  vol.  II.  p.  «97, 

&" •  3*  0<^    O'    (/' 

39*^ 0  9   45     0 


39* 
.3* 


0   0     9   45 
0    0     0     4.5 


3    9  54   49*5  Sun's  right  ascension  in  space. 

The  obliquity  was  23^  9,^'  ^',  from  that  and  the  right  ascension 
find  the  Sun's  longitude  by  Naper*s  Rule,  or  thus,  by  the  Tables 
of  Reduction  to  the  ecliptic. 

Fourth  Operation — Reduction  of  Equator  to  the  Ecliptic  •• 

See  Zach's  Table  XXI,  in  his  Tabula  Motuum  Satis,  or 
Vince's  Table,  Astronomy,  vol.  II,  p.  352. 

Add  3*. 

Reduction. 

ff  9^  50'    0".0 0*  0^  47'  57".45 

0   0     4  49 .5 0   0     0  22  .  69 


Difference  for  1'. 

4' 

'.703 
4 

18 

.812 

for  4'    (/' 

.0 

3 

.88 

0  49 

.5 

22.69 


4  49.5 


(obliquity  being  23^  28')  0   0   48  20  .  1 4 
add  for  4" 0    0     O     0.2? 

0    0    48  20.41 
Sun's  right  ascension .  .  3   9    54  49 . 5 

Sun's  longitude 3   9      6  29  •  1 

and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  process  for  the  actual  finding  of  the 
Sun's  longitude  from  his  observed  right  ascension. 

By  a  similar  process  performed  on  Maskelyne's  observation 
of  the  Sun's  transit  on  the  December  3 1 ,  we  have 

G  's  longitude  =  Q'  lO''  3l'  7".6. 
Fifth  Operation — Difference  of  Sun*s  Longitude  founS. 

« 

I'he  above  are  the  Sun's  longitudes  when  his  centre  was  on 


•  See  Chapter  XXI. 
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the  meridian :  they  belong,  therefore,  to  apparent  noon :  if, 
therefore,  we  add  the  equations  of  tinie  (which  are  3^  13*, 
3"   53*,  respectively)  we  shall  have, 

1776,  June  30,  O**  3"  13',    O's  longitude  =  3*    9®    C  29".  1 
Dec.  31,  0   3    53 =9    10    31      7.6 

difference  of  Sun's  longitudes 6     1    24   38 .5 

If  we  take  from  this  3S\  the  half  yearly  progression  of  the 
apogee,  we  have  the  difference  of  the  Sun's  longitudes  equal  to 

consequently,  by  reason  of  the  excess  1^  24'  5'\5  above  ffj  or  • 
180^,  the  Sun  at  the  times  of  the  two  mentioned  observations 
could  not  occupy,  respectively,  the  extremities  of  a  line  drawn 
through  the  focus  of  the  orbit.  If  t  were  his  position  on  Dec.  31, 
at  0^  3"  53*,  T  could  not  have  been  his  position  on  June  30, 
afO**  3"  13* :  or,  if  5  were  his  position  at  the  former  time,  S 
could  not  have  been  his  position  at  the  latter. 

Suppose  a  to  be  the  place  of  the  Sun  at  the  former  time, 
then  the  difference  between  the  longitudes  of  T  and  bemg  6", 
aT  will  be  equal  to  1^  24'  5^.5  :  in  order  to  find  the  time  of 
describing  it,  we  have  from  the  Solar  Tables,  or  Nautical  Almanack, 
or  by  the  reduction  of  observations  made  on  the  noons  of  June  30, 
and  July  1, 

June  30,  Sun's  longitude   3*  8°  23'  27" 

July-  1,    3    9   20  40 

0   0   57  13 

Hence,  in  24  hours,  nearly,  the  Sun  moved  through  57^  13'', 
consequently,  he  described 

V  24'  5".5  in  35^  18"  1*  (^=  24         ,  ^^„    J  ; 

and  consequently,  he  was  at  Ten  July  I,  at  \l^  21"  14\ 

But,  the  two  opposite  positions  of  the  Sun,  instead  of  being, 
as  we  have  supposed  them  to  be,  at  T  and  t,  might  have  been  at 
A  and  B,  or  at  S  and  s.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  we 
have  the  difference   of  the  two  times  (Dec.  31,  0**  3"  53*,  and 
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July  1 ,  1 1**  21"  14')  equal  to  182*  12**  42"  39".  Now  Csee  p.  480,) 
the  half  of  an  anomalistic  year  is  182*  15^  7'"  I'* :  consequently, 
the  time  from  t  to  T  is  less  than  the  time  from  A  to  B,  which  it 
ought  to  be,  since  (as  in  p.  478,)  the  time  from  T  to  ^  =  time 
from  urf.to  B  —  time  from  ^  to  T  +  time  from  jB  to  ^  =  time 
from  A  to  B  "  some  quantity,  whereas,  if  S  and  r  had  been  the 
points,  we  should  have  had  the  time  from  S  to  T  =i  time  from 
J.  to  JB  +  time  from  S  to  j1  —  time  from  r  to  B,  =  time  from 
jt  to  B  -i-  some  quantity. 

The  Sun,  therefore,  must  have  been  at  some  such  opposite 
points  as  T  and  t,  or,  in  other  words,  must,  on  July  1,  1 1^  2i"  14*, 
have  already  passed  the  apogee. 

What  remains,  then,  to  be  done  is  the  computation  of  the 
limes  of  describing  AT,  Bt. 

Sixth  Operation — Corrections  of  the  Times  of  the  Suns  passing 

the  Apsides. 

-Let  t,  i y  be  the  times  of  describing  them, 

^'.area^Er  , 

^^^  '  =     ^.^^  uu.      (»««  P-  ^79,) 
area  Uttt 

•  """^    •  •"■^^  •  •mix*  1  •• 

^  — D — ou      (^"®  pomts  r,  r,  bemg  near  to  the  apsides) 

Jot  •  djL 

t'.AI?        .  (1  +  ef 
~     BE'        ^\i^e)*' 
e  being  the  eccentricity. 

H/        *       Tf  c  ^  e 

ence,    f  —  t  =  r  . ,  or  =  t 


consequently,       t  =i  (t  —  t')  , 

tf  ^{t^lf). 


(l+e)« 


4e 
(1  -  ef 


4c      ' 

and  t  ^  t!  ^  half  the  anomalistic  year  —  the  time  from  T  to  if 
in  the  case  before  us  =  2**  25"  3*. 

*  Or  more  exactly  182**  Id**  6"»  59».4. 
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Hence,  if  e  be  the  eccentricity  for  1 776, 
log.  2*"  25"  y  =  3.939669 3.939669 

•og-  — : =  1.187047  log.  ^ =  1.157859 

4ie  4€ 

(log.  i 33880.5)     5.126716  (log.  125718)      5.0975£8 

» 

Hence^  jsince 

time  at  Ti»  Julgr  1,  J 1**  21"  14* at  f  Dec-  31,     0^  3"  53* 

^  =  37    11     20.5  ....  and  ^  =:       34  46    ]8 

.*.  time  at  jdf  June  29,  22     9    53.5  time  at  B  Dec.  29,  13  17   35 

which  are,  respectively,  the  times  of  the  Sun's  passing  the  apogee 
joid  pengae. 

'The  interval  of  these  two  times,  or  the  half  of  an  anomalistic 
year  is, 

182'  15^  7"  4r.5. 

The  above  methods*  of  determining  the  place  of  the  apogee 
are  due  to  Lacaille.  That  author,  on  the  grounds  of  simplicity 
and  uniformity,  suggested  the  propriety  of  reckoning  ^the  anoma- 
lies from  ihe  perihelia  of  orbits,  since,  in  the  case  of  Comets,  ihey 
are  necessarily  reckoned  from  those  points.  In  the  new  Sdlar 
Tables  tof  Dalambre  this^sifggestion  is  .adoptect  (see  Introduction : 
dso  Vince's  .JUtrantrnj/t  vol.  HI.  IntroductioQ,  p.  2.) 

In  these  new  Tables  the  progression  of  the  perigee,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  apogee,  is  made  to  be  about  6l'^9;  And  the 
mean  longitudes  of  the  perigee  for  1750,  1800,  1810,  are  re- 
spectively stated  at  9*  8°  37'  28^';  9"  9®  29'  a";  9'  9**  39^  «2". 

The  longitude  of  the  winter  solstice  is  9*;  therefore  in  1810 
the  perigee  was '9°  39'  22"  beyond  it;  at  this  time,  the  daily 
motion  of  the  Sun  was  61'  ll";  therefore,  the  solstice  happening 
on  December  22,  the  Sun  would  be  ^in  his  perigee  about  nine 
days  after,  or  about  December  31. 

*  The  method  is  explained,  with  singular  clearness,  by  Dalembert, 
in  the  historical  part  (UHistoire)  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Seimcft  for  1742. 

3  Q 
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From  the  longitude  for  any  given  epochs  and  its  annual 
progreaaion.  the  position  of  the  apogee  and  of  the  axis  of  the 
solar  ellipse,  may,  by  simple  proportions^  be  found  for  any  other 
epoch.  Suppose^  for  instance,  it  were  enquired  when  the  axis  of 
the  solar  ellipse  was  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  equino|^es? 
This,  in  other  words,  would  be  to  enquire,  when  the  longitude  of 
the  perigee  was  270^,  or  9**  Now,  its  longitude,  in  1750,  was 
9*  8^  37^  28^':  the  number  of  years  therefore  requisite  to  describe 
the  difference,  or  8*^  S7^28'',  taking  the  annual  progression  «t 

6^',  equals  — —p — : ,  or  about  500  years  ;  that  is,  the  maj(Mr  axis 

was  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  in  the  year  1250. 

The  major  axis  coinciding  with  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  the 
longitude  of  the  perigee  was  180^,  or  6*.  Between  that  epoch, 
therefore,  and  1  £50,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  progresnon  of  the 
perigee  was  9*  B^  37'  28"  —  6"  =  3'  8*  37'  28":  and  the  time  of 

describing  it  since ^-^ =s  5720  was  5720  years.    The 

epoch  happened  then  about  4000  years  before  the  Christian  iEra, 
and  is  a  remarkable  one^  inasmuch  as  chronologists  consider  it 
to  be  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  knowledge  of  the  place  of  the  perigee  is  necessary  to 
determine    the  durations   of  seasons ;   which    are    perpetually 


V."" 


varying  from  its  progression.     If  fV,  S,  in  the  Figure,  represent 


4&7 

the  winter  and  summer  solstices^  V  and  O  the  yemal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes^  PEA  the  axis  of  the  solar  ellipse ;  then,  in  the  year  1250, 
P  coincided  with  W;  and,  on  that  account,  the  time  from  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  O  to  the  summer  solstice  fT  was  equal  to  the  time 
from  W  to  the  vernal  equinox  V.  Past  that  year,  P,  by  reason 
of  its  progressive  motion,  began  to  separate  from  W;  and  in 
1-800,  the  separation,  measured  by  the  angle  PE  W,  was  9^  2Sf  Sf'. 
By  means'  of  this  separation,  those  parts  of  the  elliptical  orbit  in 
which  the  Earth's  real  motion  is  the  quickest,  being  thrown 
nearer  to  V  and  away  from  O,  the  time  from  tlie  autumnal  equinox 
O  to  the  solstice  W,,  became  gradually  greater  than  the  time 
from  W  to  the  vernal  equinox :  and  the  time  from  F  to  S  became 
less  than  the  time  from  S  to  O.  In  1800,  the  following  were 
nearly  the  lengths  of  the  seasons : 

F  to  S •...•. 92*  «1*  44"  as* 

5  to  O • 93    13    34    47 

OaoW 89    16    47    «0 

WtoV...^ 89      1     4«    23 

length  of  year 365      5    48    58 

This  motion  of  the  perigee  also,  as  will  be  shewn  in  a  sub- 
sequent Chapter*  continually  causes  to  vary  the  equation  of  time. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  duration,  and  change  of 
duration,  of  the  Seasons,  is,  in  some  degree,  digressive;  the 
main  object  of  the  Chapter  being  to  explain  tlie  method  of  finding 
the  place,  that  is^  the  longitude  of  the  perigee,  in  order  that 
Kepler's  problem  might  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
Sun's  place. 

By  Kepler's  problem,  we  are  enabled,  from  the  mean  anomaly, 
to  assign  the  true  anomaly,  or  true  angular  distance,  reckoning 
from  perigee^.  The  mean  anomaly  of  the  Sun,  is  his  mean 
angular  distance  computed  from  perigee  :  in  the  Figure,  if  A  be 
the  Sun's  mean  place,  it  is  ^  PEb,    Now, 


i^ 


*  The  mean  anomaly  is  statad  to  be  reckoned  from  perigee,  since  the 
succeeding  extracts  are  from  Dalambre's  new  Solar  Tables. 
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z  PEb  =  /  PEV  -  z  VEb, 
and^  if  V  be  the  first  point  of  Aries, 

I  PEV  s  12*  —  mean  long,  perigee, 
and    z  YE  6  =  12*  —  mean  long.  O . 

Hence,  the  mean  anomaly  is  the  difference  between  the  mean 
longitudes  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  perigee.  And  the  Solar  Tables 
assign  the  mean  anomaly  by  assigning  these  longitudes.  And 
then,  in  the  same  Tables,  the  mean  anomaly  is  used  as  an  argd^ 
tnent  for  finding  the  equation  of  the  centre.  The  process  may  be 
illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  TaUes,  and  their  application  to 
an  Example. 


From  Table  I. 

Years. 

IMean  Loni;itnd« 
of  the  SuD. 

Longltade  of 
Son's  Perigee. 

1809. 
1810. 
1811. 

9'  10®  42'  49".8 
9    10    28  30.2 
9    10    14    10.5 

9'  9°  38'  20" 
9  9    39  22 
9  9    40  24- 

From  Table  IV. 
IVlotion  for  Days.     November, 

Years. 

m 

Mean  Longitude 
of  the  San. 

Perigee. 

Com. 

Bissex. 

Days. 

12 
13 
14 

11 
12 
13 

• 

10'  10^  28*  44" 
10   11    27  52.3 

10   12    27     0.7 

• 

53".5 
53.6 

53.8 
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From  Table  V. 
Motion  of  the  Sun  for  Hours,  Minutes,  Seconds. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

■     ■    -I 

Seconds.           1 

H. 

Motion  of  Son. 

M. 

Motion  of  Sun. 

S. 

1 
2 

3 

Motion  of  Sun. 

1 
2 
3 

2'  27''.8 

4  55.7 
7  23.5 

1 
^ 

3 

«".5 
4.9 
7.4 

0^0 
0.1 
0.  1 

From  Table  VIL 

Equation  of  the  Sun's  Centre  for  1810,  with 
the  Secular  Variation.  (S.  V.) 

Mean 
Anomaly. 

Equation. 

DrflF. 

+ 

S.V. 

• 

10'  12*^    O' 

1 1'  28^  32'  14".7 

13''.5 

13^13 

10   12    10 

11   28    32  28.2 

13.5 

13.09 

10*12    20 

11  28    32  41.7 

13.5 

13.06 

10   12    30 

11   28    32  55.2 

13.6 

13.03 

Suppose  now  the  Sun's  longitude  were  required  for  1810, 
November  13,  2^  3"  2'. 

Table  I.   Ist,  the  mean  longitude  for  the 

beginning  of  1810,  is    9'  10*  28'  30".2 

Table  IV.  Nov.  13 10   11  27  52.3 

r  2*" '. 0     0  4  55.1t 

TableV.  j3" 0    0  0     7-4 

(  2f 0     0  0     0.1 

rejecting  12',  mean  long,  at  time  required  (a)   7  22      1   25.7 

■  ■  >  t«lr    -  ' 
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Thb  longitude  of  the  perigee  is  to  be  had  from  the  tame 
Tables ;  thus  : 

Table  I.  Long,  at  beginning  of  1810  • ..  •     {jT    SP  Sgf  2^.0 
Table  IV.  Nov.  13 0     0      0    53.6 


longitude  of  perigee  at  the  time  required  ...     9     9    40    15 .6 
subtract  this,  from  (a)  increased  by  12  signs, 
there  results  the  mean  anomaly 


I    10   12    21     10.1 


» 


With  this  mean-  anomaly  enter  Table  VII,  and  there  results 

the  equation  to  the  centre 1 T  •28°  32f  42^.2 

add  to  this  the  mean  longitude  (a) •       7  22      I   25 .7 

7  20   34     7.9 


This  result,  7*  20^  34'  7'^9i  is  (if  no  other  corrections  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed)  the  true  longitude  reckoned  from  the  mean 
equinox.  But,  as  it  has  been  shewn  (pp.  353,  8cc.),  the  place  of 
the  equinox  varies  from  the  inequalities  of  the  Sun's  action,  and 
of  the  Moon's  action  in  causing  the  precession.  Two  equations^ 
therefore,  must  be  applied  to  the  above  longitude,  in  order  to 
compensate  the  above  inequalities,  and  so  to  correct  the  longitude, 
that  the  result  shall  be  the  true  longitude,  reckoned  from  the  true 
place  of  the  equinox.  Now,  it  happens,  by  mere  accident,  that, 
in  the  above  instance,  the  lufiar  and  solar  nutations  are  equal  to  V, 
but  affected  with  contrary  signs.  These  corrections,  therefore, 
affect  not  the  preceding  result.  The  correction  for  aberration 
(see  p.  307>)  has,  in  fact,  been  applied  ;  for,  since  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  Sun,  must  be  nearly  constant,  (and  it  would  be  exactly  so, 
if  the  Sun  were  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Earth)  the 
Solar  Tables  are  constructed  so  as  to  include,  in  assigning  the 
mean  longitude,  the  constant  aberration  (20^0-  The  variable  part 
of  the  aberration  (variable  on  account  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit)  is  less  than  the  5th  of  a  second.  Let  us  see  then^  whether 
the  longitude  that  has  been  determined,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
place  of  the  perigee,  and  from  Kepler's  problem,  expressed  by 
meais  of  Tables,  be  a  true  result : 
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By  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1810;  we  have 

Nov.  13,  Sun's  longitude  .  •. . 7*  20*^  29'   S" 

Nov.  14^  • .  •  • 7   21'  29  36 

increase  in  24  hours 0      1     0  28 

Now  the  Sun's  longitude  is  expressed  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nack for  apparent  time :  and  the  equation  of  time  being  —  15°^  dd\ 
the  mean  time  is  1 1^  44*  27'.  Hence,  we  must  find  the  increase 
proportional  to  2^  18*  35',  which  is  about  5'  47";  consequently 
the  Sun's  longitude,  on  November  IS,  2^  3*  2',  (mean  time)  was 
T9ffS4!  55'\  which  differs  from  the  preceding  result,  p.  490, 1.11, 
by  about  47^';  consequently,  Kepler's  problem  is  not  alone  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  Sun's  place,  but  some  other  corrections 
are  requisite  to  compensate  this  error  of  47  seconds. 

Such  corrections  are  to  be  derived  from  a  new  source  of 
inequality ;  the  perturbation  of  the  Earth  caused^  by  the  attracting 
force  of  the  Moon  and  planets ;  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
briefly  explained  in  the  ensuing  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XX. 


On  the  Inequalities  of  the  Earth's  Orbit  and  Motion,  caused  by 
the  Disturbing  Forces  of  the  Moon  and  Planets.  On  the 
Methods  of  determining  the  Coefficients  of  ihe  Arguments  of 
the  several  Equations  of  Perturbation. 

Xhe  discovery  of  Kepler  relative  to  the  form  of  a  Planet's  Orbit 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  proof  of  its  being  an  ellipse  :  and  in 
his  problem  he  shewed  the  meftod  of  assigning  'flie  iplanet*s 
place  in  such  an  ellipse. 

If  jf  be  the  mean  anomaly  and  E  the  ^qoation  >of  the  coolie, 
thdn,  the  planet's  elliptical  place,  or  true  anomaly  is  equal  ito 

JIf +  E. 

Newton  shewed,  on  certain  conditions  and  a  certain  hypothesis, 
that  that  must  needs  take  place  which  Kepler  had  found  to  take 
place.  It  appears  from  the  third  Section  of  his  Prindpia,  that 
if  a  body,  or  particle  projected,  from  A  perpendicularly  to  EA, 


(£  being  the  place  of  a  body  attracting  a  particle  at  il,  and 
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elsewhere  with  a  force  inversely  as  ^  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  E),  would  describe  an  ellipse,  of  which  E  would  be  the 
focus. 

The  revolving  particle  or  body  A,  is  supposed  to  be  attracted 
towards  E,  or  to  be  incessantly  Urged  towards  £/  by  a  centripetal 
force  arising  from  a  number  of  attracting  particles,  or  from  an 
attractive  mass,  placed  at  E.     The  centripetal  force  being  the 

greater,  the  greater  such  mass  is,  and  in  that  proportion. 

»    • 

If  in  EA  produced,  we  place,  at  an  equal  distance  .from  ^, 
another  body  of  equal  mass,  and  of  equal  attractive  force  with 
the  body  at  E,  and  again  suppose  the  body  at  A  to  be  projected ; 
then,  since  it  is  equally  urged  t<2  describe  an  ellipse  round  the 
new  mass,  as  round  that  originally  placed  at  E,  it  can  de3cribe 
an  ellipse  round  neither^  but  must  proceed  to  move  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  EA. 

In  this  extreme  case,  the  elliptical  orbit^  and  the  law  of 
elliptical  motion  would  be  entirely  destroyed. 

If  now  we  suppose  the  mass  of  the  new  body  to  be  dimi- 
nished,  or  its  distance  from  A  to  be  increased ;  or,  if  we  suppose 
both  circumstances  to  take  place,  then,  the  derangement,  or  per^^ 
turbation,  of  the  body  that  is  to  revolve  round  E,  will  still  con- 
tinue, but  in  a  less  degree.  An  orbit,  or  curvilinear  path,  concave 
towards  E  in  the  commencement  of  motion,  will  be  described  ; 
but,  neither  elliptical,  nor  of  any  other^  clslss  and  denomination. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  new  body,  being  supposed  less  than 
the  body  placed  at  £,  may  be  called  the  disturbing  body ;  disturb- 
ing, indeed,  by  no  other  force  than  that  of  attraction,  with  'which 
the  body  at  E  is  supposed  to  be  endowed;  but  which  latter, 
from  a  difference  of  circumstance  merely,  is  denominated  a  Cen'- 
tripetal  force.  In  the  first  supposition,  of  an  inequality  of  mass 
and  distance  in  the  two  bodies,  frpta  the  similarity  of  circum- 
stance, either  body  might  be  pronounced  to  be  equally  attracting 
or  equally  disturbing. 

The  disturbing  body,  whatever  be  its  mass  and.  distance,  will 
always  derange  the  laws  of  the  equable  description  of  areas,  and 
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of  elKptical  motion*  If  its  mass  be  considerable,  and  its  distance 
not  very  great,  the  derangement  will  be  so  much  as  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  those  laws  useless  in  determining  the  real  orbit,  and 
law  of  motion,  of  the  disturbed  body.  In  such  case,  Kepler's 
problem  would  become  one  of  mere  curiosity ;  and  the  place  of 
the  body  would  be  required  to  be  determined  by  other  means. 

If,  however,  the  mass  of  the  disturbing*  body  be,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  attracting  body,  inconsiderable,  then  the 
derangements,  or  perturbations,  may  be  so  small,  that  the  orbit 
shall  be  nearly,  though  not  strictly,  elliptical ;  and  the  equable 
description  of ^  areas,  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  true*  Under 
such  circumstances,  Kepler*s  problem  will  not  be  nugatory.  It 
may  be  applied  to  determine  the  place  of  the  revolving  body, 
supposing  it  to  revolve,  which  is  not  the  case,  but  which  is  nearly 
so,  in  an  ellipse.  The  erroneous  supposition,  and  consequently 
erroneous  results,  being  afterwards  corrected  by  supplying  certain 
small  equations,  that  shall  compensate  the  inequalities  arising 
from  the  disturbing  body. 

In  the  predicaments  just  described,  are  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system.  The  mass  of  the  Sun,  round  which  the  Earth 
revolves,  is  amazingly  greater  than  that  of  the  Moon*,  which 
disturbs  the  Earth's  motion  :  greater  also,  than  the  masses  of  the 
planets,  which,  like  the  Moon,  must  cause  perturbations.  The 
Earth,  therefore,  describes  very  nearly  au  ellipse  round  the 
Sun. 

As  a  first  approximation  then,  and  a  very  near  one,  we  may, 
as  in  the  last  Chapter,  determine  the  Sun's,  or  Earth's  place,  by 
means  of  Kepler's  problem:  and  subsequently  correct  such 
place,  by  small  equations  due  to  the  perturbations  of  the  Moon, 
and  of  the  planets. 

But,  how  are  these  small  corrections  to  be  computed  ?  By 
finding,  for  an  assigned  time,  an  expression  for  the  place. of  a 

*.Tfae  San  is  1300000  timet  greater  than  the  Earth,  and  the  Earth 
more  than  68  times  gi'eater  than  the  Moon. 
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body,  attracted  by  one  body,  and  disturbed  by  another;  the 
masses,  distances,  and  positions,  of  the  bodies  being  given ;  that 
is,  by  solving  what,  for  distinction,  has  been  called  the  Problem 
of  the  Three  Bodies. 

The  consideration  of  three  bodies  is  sufficient :  for  suppose, 
by  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  equation,  or  correction^  for 
the  Sun's  longitude^  to  be  expressed,  by  means  of  the  Sun's  and 
Earth's  masses,  distances,  8cc.,  and  of  other  terms  denoting  the 
mass,' distance^  Scc^  of  a  third  body  ;  then,  substituting,  for  these 
latter  terms,  the  numbers  that,  in  a  specific  instance,  belong  to  the 
Moon,  the  result  will  express  the  perturbation  due  to  the  Moon. 
Instead  of  the  Moon,  let  the  third  body  be  Jupiter:  substitute,  as 
before,  the  proper  quantities,  and  the  result  expresses  the  per- 
turbation due  to  Jupiter:  and  similarly  for  the  other  planets. 
The  sum  of  all  these  corrections,  separately  computed,  will  be 
the  correction  of  the  longitude  arising  from  the  action  of  all  the 
planets* 

The  above  corrections  are  what  are  necessary  to  complete  -the 
process  of  finding  the  Sun's  longitude,  and  to  siipply  the  de- 
ficiency of  several  seconds,  from  the  true  longitude.  The  number 
of  corrections  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  and  which  the 
latest  Solar  Tables  enable  us  to  assign,  is  five ;  arising  from  the 
perturbations  of  the  Moon,  VenuSy  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
Those  of  Mercury,  the  Georgium  Sidus,  Ceres,  Juno,  and  Pallas, 
are  disregarded. 

The  computation  of  these  perturbations  has  been  attempted 
in  another  place  (see  vol.  II.  on  Physical  Astronomy^  by  the 
approximate  solution  (all  that  the  case  admits  of)  of  the  problem 
of  the  three  bodies.  Even  by  the  little  explanation  that  has 
already  (see  p.  494,)  been  given,  it  is  plain  that  the  results  of  that 
solution  are  essential  to  the  solar  theory,  and  to  the  construction 
of  Solar  Tables.  They  are  equally  essential  to  the  planetary 
theory.  In  fact,  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  Newton's  System, 
as  the  elliptical  forms  of  planetary  orbits,  and  the  laws  of  the 
periods  of  planets.  The  perturbation  of  the  planetary  system  is 
as  direct  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of  universal  attraction. 
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as  the  regularity  of  that  system  would  be,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
abstraction  of  disturbing  forces*  The  quantities  of  the  pertur- 
bations are,  indeed,  small  and  not  easily  discerned  :  but  they  are 
gradually  detected  as  art  continues  to  invent  better  instruments, 
and  science,  better  methods,  and  they  so  furnish  not  the  most 
simple  proof,  perhaps^  but  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Newton's  Theory. 

» 

Observation,  it  is  plain,  must  furnish  numerous  results^  before 
the  formulae  of  perturbations  can  be  numerically  exhibited,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  be  reduced  into  Tables.  The  positions 
and  distances  of  the  planets  must  be  known  :  for,  without  any 
formal  proof,  we  n)ay  perceive,  that,  according  to  the  position 
of  a  planet,  the  effect  of  its  disturbing  force  may  be  to  draw  the 
Earth  either  directly  fronij  or  towards^  the  Sun,  or,  in  some 
oblique  and  transverse  direction.  In  fact,  the  heliocentric  longi- 
tudes of  the  Earth  and  the  planets  form  the  arguments  in  the 
Tables  of  perturbations. 

Having  thus  explained,  in  a  general  way,  the  theory  of  per- 
turbations, we  will  complete  the  Example  of  p.  490,  by  adding 
certain  corrections,  coinputed  from  that  theory,  to  the  Sun's 
longitude. 

By  p.  490,  G  's  longitude    7*  WP  S4/    S" 

correction  due  toD    0    0     0     5.5 

to  9    0  0  0  17.49 

to  5^ ?• .  .  .  0  0  0     4. 32 

to  4 0  0  0   12.7 

to  ^    0  0  0     0.65 

.•.Nov.  IS,  1810.  2**  3"  2';  Q 's  true  long*.  .  7  20  34  48. 86* 


*  This  determination  of  the  Sun's  longitude  is  less  by  about  7  seconds 
than  the  longitude  as  stated  in  the  Nautical  Almanack.  But,  this  latter 
was  computed,  (see  Preface  to  the  Nautical  Almanack)  from  Lalande's 
Tables,  inserted  in  the  3d  Edition  of  his  Aztronomy :  which  differ  by  a 
few  seconds  from  Delambre's  last  Solar  Tables  (Vince's,  voL  UI,)  and 
from  which  the  numbers  in  the  text  were  taken. 
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By  computations  like  these  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  Tables 
(see  pp.  490,  &c.)«  the  Sun's  longitude  is  computed  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  then  registered ;  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Connoissance  des  Tenis  of  France,  and  in  the 
Ephemerides  of  Berlin^  and  of  other  cities.  The  use  of  registering 
the  Sun's  longitude  is  explained  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  at 
p.  163,  &c. 

In  page  495,  1.  5,  it  was  said  that  the  problem  of  the  three 
bodies  was  sufficient  for  the  computation  of  all  the  inequalities. 
But  this  is  rather,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  practically 
than  metaphysically  exact :  it  is  founded  on  this,  that,  if  v  and  j 
should  be  the  perturbations  of  the  Sun's  elliptical  longitude  (L) 
by  Venus  and  Jupiter,  the  resulting  longitude  will  be 

X  +  r  +  i, 

whereas  i  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  computed  for  a  longitude 
L  +  V,  and  V  for  a  longitude  L  +  1.  The  differences  in  the  two 
cases  are,  however,  insensible :  v  and  t  not  exceeding  10'^ 

We  may  add  too,  some  farther  limitation  to  the  assertion,  that 
the  perturbations  of  the  solar  orbit  (the  variations  produced  in 
the  Sun's  elliptical  longitude  and  distance)  are  to  be  computed, 
by  means  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies.  Theory  alone  is  not 
adequate  to  the  above  purpose.  For,  if  the  Earth  be  displaced 
from  its  elliptical  orbit  (be  made  exorbitant)  by  the  action  of  a 
planet,  the  displacement,  in  a  given  position,  will  be  the  greater, 
the  greater  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  planet.  We  must,  there- 
fore, know  that  mass,  if  we  wQuld,  a  priori,  compute  the  displace- 
ment. Now,  although  the  masses  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are 
known  from  the  periods  of  their  satellites,  the  masses  of  Venus 
and  Mars  and  Mercury  are  not..  We  can,  indeed,  setting  out 
from  certain  effects  of  their  action,  indirectly  approach,  and  ap- 
proximate to,  their  values  (see  vol.  II,  p.  477^  &c.).  But  the  method 
is  not  a  sure  one ;  so  that,  in  computing  the  perturbations  of  the 
Earth's  orbit  (of  which  that  due  to  Venus  frpm  her  proximity  to 
the  £arth  is  probably  the.  greatest),  we  are  obliged  to  look  to 
other  aid  than  tha(  of  mere  theory. 
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The  method  to  be  pursued  ob  this  occasion  is  simflar  to  diat 
by  which  the  corrections  of  the  epoch,  of  the  greatest  equation, 
and  of  the  longitude  of  the  apogee,  will  be  investigated  in  a  fol- 
lowing Chapter.    Thus  the  true  longitude,  or  L  is  equal  to 

M+  -E  +  P, 

P  being  the  sum  of  the  perturbations,  due  to  the  actions  of 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Moon,  &c. :  now  the  arguments  of  the  per- 
turbations are  the  differences  between  the  longitudes  of- the  dis- 
turbing planet  and  the  Earth,  or  multiples  of  those  differences : 
thus,  if  the  symbols  representing  the  Moon,  Sun,  Venus,  &c. 
be  made  to  denote  their  longitudes,  the  argument  for  the  Moon's 
perturbation  will  be  D  —  G;  for  Jupiter's  2f  —  0,2(2f  —  G); 
.for  Venus's  (?  — G),  2(?  — G),  &c.:  so  that,  assuming  a,  b, 
c,  8cc.  to  be  the  coefficients  of  the  arguments,  the  lunar  pertur- 
bation will  t>e  denoted  by  a.  sin.  (  D  —  G);  Jupiter's  by  6. sin. 
(U  —  0)  +  c. sin.  (2 2(  —  2  G ),  Scc.  and  accordingly,  the  whole 
perturbation  or 

P=a.sin.  (5  -  G)  +  6.sin.  (V  —  G)+c.«in.  (2V  -2  G) 

+  rf.sin.  (  J  —  G)+  &c. 

compute  now  the  Sun's  longitude  from  the  elliptical  theory,  then, 
(supposing  the  epoch,  greatest  equation,  &c.  to  be  exacO  the 
computed  longitude  will  differ  from  the  observed  by  an  error  C, 
which  error  arises  from  the  perturbations  of  the  planets ;  ac- 
cordingly, 

C  =s  a.sin.(  D  —  G)  +  6. sin.  ( V  —  G)+  8cc. 

+  J.sin.(  ?  -  G)  +  &c. 

in  which  D  ,  G ,  2f  >  the  longitudes  of  the  Moon,  Jupiter, 
Venus,  8ic.  are  knoWn,  since  C  is  die  difference  between  two 
longitudes,  one  observed  at  a  given  time,  the  other  computed  for 
the  same  time.  Repeat  the  operation  :  or  iGnd  C,  C/^  O",  8cc«  the 
differences  between  certain  observed  and  computed  longitudes,  and 
there  will  arise  equations  similar  to  the  one  that  has  been  just 
deduced  ;  and,  it  is  plain,  we  may  form  as  many  equations  as  there 
are  indeterminate  coefficients  -a,  b,  c,  8cc.  from  which,  by  elimi- 
nation, the  values  of  a,  b,  r,  8cc.  may  be  deduced.  Or,  we  may 
form  several  groups  or  sets  of  equations,  on  the  principle  of  forma- 
tion which  with  be  hereafter  explained,  and  obtain,  by  additioii. 
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equations  that  shall  be^  respectively,  most  favourable  for   dicr 
deductions  of  the  values  of  a,  b,  e,  8cc.  * 

If  the  Moon's  equation  consist  of  one  term,  Venus's  of  two, 
Jupiter^s  of  two,  Mars  of  two,  there  will  be  required,  at  the  least, 
seven  equations  for  the  determination  of  the  seven  coefficients. 
Now  the  same  method,  which  has  been  here  described  for  deternii*- 
ning  these  coefficients,  will  be,  in  the  next  Chapter,  used  for  deter- 
mining the  corrections  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  orbit :  which 
elements  are  here  meant  to  be,  the  epoch  of  the  mean  longi- 
tude, the  eccentricity,  and  the  longitude  of  the  apogee.  Three 
equations,  therefore,  will  be  required  for  such  purpose :  conse- 
quently, if,  by  one  and  the  same  operation,  we  seek  to  correct  the 
elements^  and  to  determine  the  corrections  due  to  the  perturbations 
of  the  Moon  and  the  above-mentioned  three  planets,  we  must 
employ,  at  the  least,  ten  equations.  We  shall,  however,  soon  see 
that  it  is  more  expedient  to  employ  and  to  combine  one  hundred 
equations,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  mean 
results,  exact  results.  No  one  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equations 
of  perturbations  exceeds  nine  seconds  t- 

*  The  principle  is  this :  if  a  be  the  coefficient,  select  those  equations 
in  which  the  values  of  the  term  (a  sin.  ^  is  the  greatest,  make  them  all 
positive  (by  changing,  if  necessary,  the  signs  of  all  the  other  terms  of  the 
equation)  and  add  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
equation. 

t  If  V  be  the  longitude  and  hvhe  the  error  or  correction  due  to  the 
perturbations  of  the  planets, 

» 0  s  8".9«in. ( 3)  -  O  )  +  7". 059 . 8in.(Tt  -  0  ) - 2".51 .  mn.^(%  -  O  ) 

+  5".29*8in.  (9  -  0)-6Msin.  2(9  -  O) 
+  0".48in.(i-  0)  +  3".5  8in.  2(<J  -  0). 

See  Phj/ncal  Astronomy y  p.  311,  M.  Delambre,  (Berlin  Memoirs^ 
1785,  p.  248),  add  one  more  equation  for  Jupiter,  three  for  Venus,  and 
three  for  Mars. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


On  the  Method^'of  Correcting  the  Solar  Tables.    The  Formula 
of  the  Reduction  of  the  Ecliptic  to  the  Equator,  S^c. 

Wb  have,  in  the  preceding  Chapters,  explained  and  illustrated 
the  method^  of  finding  a  priori,  or  by  theory  and  antecedent 
calculations,  the  Sun's  longitude.  The  steps  of  the  method  are 
several.  The  first  is  to  find,  from  a  given  epoch  and  elapsed 
time,  the  Sun's  mean  longitude  (L) :  the  next,  to  find,  from  the 
position  of  the  apogee,  at  a  given  epoch;  and  the  quantity  and 
law  of  its  progression,  the  longitude  (A)  of  the  apogee*  The 
difference  of  these  two  angles,  or  JL  -—  il  is  the  .mean  anomaly 
(M),  which  is  the  third  step :  the  fourth  consists  in  finding 
(see  p.  490,)  the  equation  of  the  centre  (£)  corresponding  to  M. 
The  sixth  and  last  step  is  to  find,  at  the  given  time  of  the  required 
longitude,  the  sum  (P)  of  the  perturbations  caused  by  the  Moon 
and  planets  :  the  resulting  longitude  (5)  is  equal  to 

L"  A  +  E  +  P, 
OT  M  +  E  +  P, 
setting  aside  the  effects  of  nutation^  aberration  and  parallax. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  methods,  (those  by  which  the 
equation  of  the  centre  and  the  perturbations  of  the  planets  are 
computed,)  are  registered  in  Solar  Tables,  From  such  Tables 
the  national  Ephemeridesj  the  Nautical  Almanack  of  England, 
the  Connoissance  des  Temps  of  France,  are  partly  computed. 
The  immediate  results  frotb  the  Solar  Tables  are  the  Sun's  longi- 
tudes. The  Sun's  right  ascensions  (which  occupy  the  fourth 
columns  of  the  second  page  of  each  month)  are  deduced  from  the 
longitudes  and  the  obliquity;  not^  in  practice^  by  Naper's  Rules, 
but,  (because  the  thing  can  be  so  more  conveniently  effected)  by 
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*  the  aid  of  a  Table,  entitled  the  Reduction  of  the  Ecliptic  to  the 
Equator.  The  construction  of  sach  a  Table  is  effected  by  meant 
of  a  formula  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  investigate. 

Let  M,j  and  0  denote  the  Sun's  right  ascension  and  longitude, 
and  let  w  be  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic^  then 

tan.  JR.  =  COS.  w  •  tan.  O , 

tan.  G  —  tan.  JR        tan.  G  (1  —  cos.  to) 


and  tan.  (G  —  j^)  = 


1  +tan.  0  .tan.JEl       1  +  cos.  «7.tan.*0  ' 


2  tan.*  -  ^  ,. 

but,  (Trig.  p.  39.)  1  —  cos.  w(n)  = 


1  +  tan."  - 

2 


making  t  =  tan.  - . 


xj  ^       /  ^         »\       1  —  »  sin.  2  G 

xlencei  tan.  ( G  —  M)  ^ 


I  +  n  1  —  n 

1  +  COS.  2  G 

1  -h  » 


^^ .  sin.  2  G 


and  thence,  sec*  ( G  —  JR)  = 


1  +  f*  COS.  2  G  ' 

l+2^'co8.  2  0   +  t^ 


(1  +  /'cos.  2  G)* 


w  .  jnvi  **C08.  2G    +t^    ^  ft 


the  symbol  d  denoting  the  differential, 

rf  (tangent) 
(secant)' 

/* .  (cos.  2  G  +t*) 


but,  generally,  d  (arc)    =    , ^^.   , 


«v  ^        /    '  •  (co»-  «  G  -h  ' V    \ 

Now,  if  we  assume  2  cos.  2  G  =  ^  +  "  > 

1  +  2  ^*  COS.  2  G  +  ^*  -  (1  +  ^'  ar)  (l  +  ^), 


3  s 
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1  +  2  t   COS.  2  0  +  <* 
J  {1  —  2  /'  .  COS.  a  O  +  2  /*  COS.  4  0   -  8u:.}  ; 

multiply  each  side  of  the  equation  by  t^  cos.  2  0  +  f^, 

^*  COS.  2  0   +  f ^ 

and    r : — a 

1  -f-  2  ^'  COS.  2  0  +  r 

=:  t*  COS.  2  0—^*  COS.  40    +  t^  COS.  6  0    —  8cc. 

.'•  (see  p.  501,  1.  16^) 

/. , ,  -..       ,  .     ^  **  .  sin  4  0        ** .  sin.  6  0       ^ 

y^d  (0  -  A)  =^'  sin.  2  0  - + 8cc. 

2  3 

/  ^        inx  •     .//     .«  •     ^  ^       t^Bin.  4  0     ,   **  sin.  6  0       ^ 

dr(0  -  Jl)8in.  r  =  rsin.  2  0 1 Sec. 

2  3 

or,  very  nearly,  since  2  sin.  \^  ss  sin.  2^',  &c. 

_  ^w    sin.  2  0  .10    sin.  4  0 

0  —  JR  =  tanj  -   —, — TT tan.*  -    — : — -jr- 

2      sin.  l"  2      sm.  2 ' 

^  t0   sin.  6  0 

+  tan.^  -   — :: — -p, 8lc. 

2      sm.  3 

In  order  to  express  the  coefficients  numerically,  w»  have^ 

assuming  the  obliquity  equal  to  23^  28^ 

w 
log.  tan.  -,  or  log.  t  =  9.3174299^ 

X 

whence, 

2  log.  t =s  18.6348598 

and  log.  sin.  \"  . . .  .  ^ =    4.6855749 

log.  c 3.9492849 

4  log.  i =37.2697196 

log  sip.  2'' =    4.9866049 

log.  c' 2.2831147 

61og.  t =55.9045794 

log.  sin.  3'' =s    5.1626961 

log.  c" 0.7418833 
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we.have  thus  the  logarithms  of  the  three  coefficients  c\  c'y  c",  bj 
means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  compute  O  —  M,,  when  O  is  given. 
The  logarithm  of  the  fourth  coefficient  (log.  c'")  =  9.24518043. 

Hence,  the  reduction  (A)  ss  c  .  sin.  2  G   —  c' .  sin.  4  0 
+  *c^  sin.  6  O  —  c'"  sin.  8  O  +  &c. 

If  O  =3^9  sin.  2  O ,  sm.  4  O ,  Sec.  a  0^  and  the  reduction, 
as  it  plainly  must,  is  equal  to  0. 

If  o  =s  45%  sin.  2  0=1,  sin.  40=0,  sin.  6  0  =  -  1 ; 

.-.  the  reduction  =  8897^85  -  5^519  =  8892''.33 

=3  2*  28^^  12''.33, 

and  consequently,  the  right  ascension  (JBi  s  0  —  £)  s  42^  3 1 '  47^.67» 
or,  expressed  in  time,  A  =  S**  5(r  7*.  17. 

If  ©   =  10",    2  0  =:  20",  4  O  =  40",   6  0    =60",  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  the  following  computation, 

log.  sin.  20  • .  9.5340517 
log.c 3.9492849 

3.4833366,  No 3043.24 

log.  sin.  40  • «  9.8080675 
log.c' 2.2831147 

2.0911822,  No.  • 123'^36 

log.  sm.  60  . .  9.9375306 
log.c'\..*..     .7418333 

.6793639,  No 4.778 

log.  sin.  80  . .  9.9933515 
log.c''' 9.2518043 

9.2451558,  No 175 

3048.018  123.535 

0123.535 

Reduction  ....  2924.483 
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Hence,  the  reduction  =s  48'  44'^48S 
^d  consequently^  Jl  =  9^  ll'  1 5". 517. 

In  the  two  former  instances  the  terms  of  the  reduction  were 
alternately  positive  and  negative^  and  the  reduction  itself  sub- 
tractive,  or  the  right  ascension  less  than  die  longitude.  The 
contraries  of  these  circumstances  happen  in  the  next  instance. 

Let  0  =  Q*  5®  4(/,  then 

2  0  =  18»  11*^  20',     sin.  2  0=—  sin.  11*^  2(/ 

4  0  =  36  22   40,      sin.  4  0=        sin.  22   40 

6  0  =  57     4     0,      sin.  6  0=-  sin.  34     0 

8  0  =  73   15    20,      sin.  8  0=        sin.  45    20 

Now, 

sm,  I  r  20^  .  .  .  •  9.2933995 
1<^.  c •  3.9492849 

3.2426844 1748".55 

sin.  22^  40'  ....    9.5858771 
log.  c' 2.2831 147 

1.8689918 73.96 

-•sin.  34"*  0' 9.7475617 

log.  c" 7418833 

.4894450 3.86 

sin.  45®  20'  . . .  •  9.8519970 
log.  c'". .  ......  9.2518043 

9.1038013 127 

1826.497 
Hence,  the  reduction  ( 0  —  A)  =  -  30'  2e".497, 
and  consequently,  iR  =  9*  5®  40'  +  30^  26".5,  nearly, 

=  9'  6®  10'  26".5 
and,  in  time,  =  18*  24"*  41 '.7. 
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In  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1775^  we  have  very  nearly, 
this  result,  since, 

Dec.  27,      O  =  gr  5®  39'  59", 

M  =  18*^  24"  41'.6; 

but  besides  the  difference  of  l",  between  the  above  longitude  and 
the  longitude  used  in  our  example^  the  obliquities  are  slightly 
different.  On  December  27, 1 775,  the  obliquity  was  23**  27'  59''.7, 
whereas  in  the  preceding  instance  it  was  assumed  equal  to  23^  28^ 

•  * 

The  correction  in  the  above,  and  in  like  instances,  corres- 
ponding to  any  change  in  the  obliquity  is  easily  obtained :  thus, 
since 

^         x%       .     ^^    sin.  2  O 

O  —  A  =  tan.*  -r  •  — ; Ti &c. 

2       sin.  l'^ 

0(0—  jR.)  =s  0  117 .  tan,  —  sec.    -  .  sb.  2  0   —  &c. 

2  2 

which  first  term  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Tables  of  reduction  (see  Zach's  Tab.  XXI.  of  his 
Tabula  Motuum  Solis,  and  Vince's  Astronomy,  Table  XXXVII, 
vol.  II.)  contain  a  column  of  variations  for  every  ten  seconds  of 
variation  of  obliquity. 

A  Table  of  reductions  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  is  wanted, 
when,  in  constructing  a  work  like  the  NauticaJ  Almanack,  we 
deduce  from  the  Solar  Tables  the  Sun's  longitude,  and  from 
such  longitude  his  right  ascension.  In  examining  and  correcting 
Solar  Tables,  or  the  longitudes  deduced  from  them,  by  the  test  of 
observations,  corrections  or  reductions  of  a  contrary  nature  are 
requisite*  For,  since  the  Sun's  right  ascension  is  observed,  we 
stand  in  need  of  an  easy  process  for  reducing  it  to  the  longitude, 
or,  we  stand  in  need  of  a  Table  of  the  reductiod  of  the  equator 
to  the  ecliptic.  We  will  now  explain^  by  what  artifice  and  rule, 
the  preceding  formnla  (see  p.  502,)  and  a  Table  constructed 
from  i^  maybe  adapted  to  this  latter  purpose,  since  (see  p.  501,) 

tan.  iR  sz  COS.  u;.  tan.  0,  . 
tan.  (90^  —  ©  )  as  COS.  w .  tan.  (90^  —  JR), 
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wHi(ij||equadon  is  precisely  of  the  ^ame  form  as  the  preceding  one  of 
p.  50i|  1.  6 :  consequently,  a  similar  formula  must  result  from  it« 
on  cfaangi&g  ivhat  ought  to  be  changed ;  that  is,  by  nvritii^ 
90^—0  instead  of  A,  and  90^  -  M,  instead  of  O . 

Hence^ 

sm.  i 

t* .  sin.  (360*  -  4  A)   ,  ^ 

: — -^1 J-fcc. 

sm.  % 

_  -^         o  sin.  2  A         -    sin.  4  JR  ,   ^ 

or,  ©   -  M  =^— : — ^TT  +  t^     .       »   +8cc, 

sm.  1  '  sm.  2 

Mrhich  is  the  formula  required,  and  from  M^hich,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  Table  might  be  constructed.  But  it  is  desirable  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  former  Table  and  to  adapt  it  to  thb  latter  pur- 
pose.    In  order   to  find  the  means  of  so  adapting  it,  make 

A  =  a  -  90*^ 
then, 

sm.  1  sm.  ¥ 

^         ^    sin.  2  a        .    sin.  4  a 

•  -  V  • HTF *^- sin.  2"        +**7  • 

but,  in  the  former  case,  see  p.  502, 

sm.  J  sm.  2 

the  two  series  then  are  similar.  If  two  Tables  then  were  con- 
structed, the  numbers  in  each  would  be  the  same,  .  in  eyery  case 
in  which  JBi  +  90  and  O  should  be  of  equal  values :  for 
instance,  the  number  expounding  the  reducHon  to  the  equator  when 
O  s  113^  4^  would  expound  the  reduction  to  the  ecly^tic,  when 
M  SB  23^  4f.  One  Table  then;  would  do  instead  of  two.  If  the 
Table  of  the  reduction  to  the  equator  be  already  computed,  we 
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may  thence  deduce  the  reduction  to  the  ecliptic  conrespondiug  td 
a  given  right  ascension,  by  this  simple  rule.  Jficrean  the  A 
by  5*  and  take  cut  from  the  Table  the  reduction  belor^ng  to 
the  angle  5*  +  ^ :  which  reductioHy  with  its  proper  9^n,  is  the 
reduction  to  the  ecliptic* 

The  above-mentioned  Table  of  the  reduction  of  the  ecliptic  to 
the  equator  *  is  not»  it  b  to  be  noted,  necessary,  nor,  indeed,  does 
it  abridge  the  work  of  computation.  The  Trigonometrical  pro- 
cess (rating  it  by  the  niunber  of  figures,)  is  shorter.  But  the 
Table  is  more  convenient  because  it  is  inserted,  in  the  same 
volume,  with  other  Solar  Tables,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  effect 
its  purpose. 

If  D  be  the  declination  of  the  Sun,  then 

1  X  sin.  D  SB  sin.  O  •  sin.  w, 

accordingly,  from  the  Sun's  longitude  computed  from  Solar  Tables, 
and  from  the  obliquity  (the  apparent)  of  the  ecliptic,  the  declina- 
tion may  be  computed:  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Sun*s  declination 
inserted  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  second  page  (every  month)  of 
the  Nautical  Almanack  is  so  computed:  not  necessarily,  indeed, 
by  the  Trigonometrical  formula  just  given :  since,  as  in  the 
former  case  of  the  deduction  of  the  right  ascension,  the  declinatioa 
may  be  expressed  by  a  series,  and,  in  practice,  may  be  computed 
by  a  Table  entitled  '  The  Declination  of  the  PoifUs  of  the  EcUptic\ 
(See  Vince's  Astronomy,  Table  XXXVIII,  vol.  II,  and  Zach*8 
Tab.  XXIII,  of  his  Tabula  Motuum  Solis). 

We  will  now  return  from  this  digression  concerning  the  re- 
duction  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  and  similar  formulae  of 
reduction,  to  the  main  subject  of  the  Chapter,  and  which  indeed 

*  The  reduction  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  has  been  computed  from 
the  formula  of  page  502.  But  it  is  plain  that  reductions  of  like  nature, 
but  of  different  denominations,  may  be  deduced  from  the  same  formula. 
For  instance,  the  longitude  of  Venus  in  her  orbit  may  be  redaced  to  her 
longitude  in  the  ecliptic :  in  which  case  w  (see  p.  502,)  will  be  expoua^S^ 
by  the  inclination  of  Venus's  orbit  (about  3^  '23'),  and  the  series  will 
rapidly  converge. 
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is  first  announced  iu  its  title.  The  subject  is  the  correction  of 
the  Solar  Tables :  or  the  method  of  so  applying  obsenratioDs, 
made  either  befdre  or  after  the  epoch  of  the  computation  of  the 
Tables,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  as  to  correct,  or  to  make  more 
exact,  the  conditions  or  elements  of  such  computation ;  and,  for 
the  more  distinctly  handling  of  the  subject,  we  will  recapitulate 
the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  the  Sun's  longitude  is  taken 
from  the  Solar  Tables. 

(1.)  The  mean  longitude  (M)  of  the  Sun  is  taken  out  of  the 
Tables. 

(2.)  The  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee  (tt)  is  also  taken  from 
the  Tables. 

(3.)  The  difference  of  the  mean  longitude  of  the  Sun,  and  of 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee,  is  then  taken,  which  gives  the 
mean  anomaly  (udf). 

(4.)  To  the  mean  anomaly  thus  obtained  the  corresponding 
equation  (JE)  of  the  centre  is  sought  for  in  the  Tables. 

(5.)  The  equation  of  the  centre  thus  obtained  is,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  Sun  in  its  orbit^  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  Sun's  mean  longitude,  and  the  result  is  the  Sun's  elliptical 
longitude. 

(6.)  To  tile  last  sum  or  difference  is  added  the  sum  (P)  of 
the  several  perturbations  of  the  Moon  and  planets. 

(70  Lastly,  the  preceding  result  must  be  corrected  for  ab- 
berration,  and  the  two  nutations,  if  the  true  apparent  longitude  of 
the  Sun  be  required. 

Any  error  or  errors,  therefore,  in  the  steps  of  this  process 
must,  according  to  their  degrees,  vitiate  the  exact  determination 
of  the  Sun's  longitude. 

The  mean  longitude,  which  is  taken  in  the  first  step,  is  not 
taken  immediately  from  the  Tables,  but  is  found  by  adding  to  the 
Epoch,  as  it  is  called,  the  mean  motion  during  the  interval  between 
the  epoch  and  the  assigned  time  of  the  required  longitude. 
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The  epoch  (O)  is  the  Sun's  mean  longitude  at  a  certain  time. 
For  instance,  the  epoch,  or  the  Sun's  mean  longitude,  on  the  mean 
noon  of  the  first  of  January  1752,  is 

Ct  10°  31'  32".2, 

the  Sun's  mean  longitude,  .therefore^  on  April  3,  1762,  is  the 
above  longitude,  or  epoch,  plus  the  Sun's  mean  daily  motion 
{5^  8f\3S)  multiplied  into  93  days^  which  latter  product  is 

3'  1"*  39'  54".69, 
so  that,  the  Sun's  mean  longitude  is 

12'  12**  11'  26''.89, 
that  is^  rejecting  the  12  signs, 

12®  11'  26".89, 

and,  if  the  longitude  should  be  required  at  any  time  of  the  day  of 
April  3,  other  than  its  noon,  we  must  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  the 
above  longitude  a  proportional  part  of  59'  8".33.  Thus,  if  the 
time  shonld  be  April  3,  S^  5^  25',  we  must  add  to  the  former 
longitude 

7'  35".9  (  =  tJ-J^  X  59'  8".33) , 

SO  that  the  Sun*s  mean  longitude  will  be 

12*  19'  2".79*. 

We  must  now  consider  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  any  error  in 
the  terms  that  compose  the  Sun's  mean  longitude. 


^  *  The  Tables  from  which  the  Sun's  mean  longitude,  &c.  are  taken,  are 
constructed  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  but  are  easily  adapted  to  any 
other  meridian.  Thus  the  epoch  of  the  Sun's  mean  longitude  for  1 822, 
in  Vince's  Solar  Tables,  is  y  10**  33'  59". 6  :  Dublin  Observatory  (to  take 
an  instance)  is  25"^  20*  west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  Sun's  motion  in  25»  20* 

is  equal  to  t     x  59'  8".33,  or  1'  l".69 ',  therefore  the  epoch  for 

24° 

Dublin  is  y  10°  35'  1"J29. 

3T 
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The  Sun^s  mean  motioii  is^  (H^bably,  known  to  a  great  degree 
of  aecuracy.  Fw,  it  is  determined  by  comparing  together  distant 
observations  of  the  Sun's  longitudes  and  by  dividing  the  difference 
of  the  longitudes  by  the  interval  of  time  between  them.  Any 
small  error,  therefore^  made  in  the  Sun's  longitude  will,  by  reason 
of  the  above  division,  very  slightly  affect  the  determination  of  the 
Sun's  mean  motion. 

Thus,  supposing  the  mean  motion  is  to  be  determined  by  com- 
paring the  observations  of  1752  and  1802,  and  the  error  of 
Bradley's  observations  at  the  former  period  to  have  been  5",  the 
corresponding  error  in  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  would 

amount  only  to  — ,  or  O". I. 

But  the  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  epoch.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  process  in  determining  it  that  has  an  effect,  like 
that  we  have  just  described,  in  lessening  its  errors.  The  mean 
longitude  at  any  epochs  1 752  for  example,  must  depend  for  its 
accuracy  on  individual  observations  made  at  that  epoch,  or,  at  the 
most,  on  the  mean  of  such  observations.  The  Sun's  right  ascen- 
sion must  be  determined  (according  to  the  method  described  in 
Chapters  VII  and  XVI,)  and  the  Sun's  longitude  must  be  thence 
deduced.  iThe  mean  longitude,  therefore,  of  the  epoch  is  subject 
to  some  uncertainty,  and,  consequently,  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
Sun  at  the  proposed  time  will  be  alike  subject  to  the  same. 
Hence,  if  t  be  the  time  elapsed  since  the  epoch,  and  m  be  the 
Sun's  mean  motion,  since 

JIf  =  O  +  mty 

dM  M^O  =  z. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  step  (see  p.  508,  I.  9,)  the  longitude  (ir)  of 
the  perigee  to  be  taken.  Now,  it  is  plain,  if  we  revert  to 
pages  47 7>  &c.  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  that  method,  or 
that  there  may  be  a  probable  error  of  several  seconds  in  the 
determination  of  its  longitude :  such  error  then  will  affect  the 
mean  anomaly  {A),  and  exactly  by  its  quantity,  since 

A  =  M-.  ir; 
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therefore,  if  +  x  be  the  error  in  tr,  ^  x  will  be  the  GOrrespondiog 
error  in  A :  but  (see  p.  468|)  the  equation  of  the  centre  (£)  depends 
on  A,  and,  according  to  the  value  of  A,  will  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  a  given  error  in  A*  Now  any  error  in  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  wili  affect,  with  its  exact  quantity^  the  true  longitude, 
since  this  latter  equals  M  +  £,  the  effects  of  planetary  pertur- 
bation and  of  the  inequalities  not  being  considered. 

This  is  one  effect  on  the  longitude  produced  by  an  error  in  the 
equation  of  the  centre :  which  error  is  derived,  through  the  mean 
anomaly,  from  the  error  of  ihe  longitude  of  the  perigee.  But 
there  is  a  second  source  of  error  of  the  equation  of  the  centre 
arising  from  an  uncertainty  or  error  in  the  determination  of  the 
eccentricity^  or  [since  (see  p.  473,)  the  greatest  equation  of  the 
centre  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  eccentricity^]  from  an  error  in 
the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre.  This  error,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  mean  anomaly,  that  is^  accordingly  as  the  equation  o£ 
the  centre  is  to  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from  the  mean  longi- 
tude in  the  finding  of  the  true  longitude,  will  cause  a  positive  or 
negative  error  in  the  resulting  value  of  the  true  longitude. 

Hence,  since  the  true  longitude,  or 

L=:  M±  E  +  P, 

or   =z  O  +  mt  ±  E  +  P, 

^       dE  dE  ^ 

d  L  =  dO  ±  -—  d  v  ±  -zr  de. 

dir  de 

Supposing  P  the  sum  of  the  perturbations  to  be  rightly  deter- 

iBiBed,  and  denoting  by  - —  dw  the  error  in  E,  arising  from  an 

dfr 

dE  J 
error  (d  w)  in  the  longitude  of  the  perigee,  and  by  --r—  de  the  error 

de 

in  E,  arising  from  the  error  in  the  eccentricity. 

What  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  means  of  staling 
these  variations  {dO,  dir^  dE)  under  a  form  fitted  for  arithmetical 
computation.  The  error  d  O  may  be  (see  p.  ^10,)  expressed  by  x, 
since  if  z  {^"  for  instance,)  be  the  error  in  the  mean  longitude,  z 
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(5  0  will  be  the  corresponding  error  in  the  true  longitude. 

dE 

Next,  -7 —  dwy  or  x, 
air 

affects  the  longitude  by  altering^  through  the  mean  anomaly, 
the  equation  of  the  centre.  Since  (see  p.  473,)  we  have  an  ex- 
pression for  the  equation  of  the  centre  in  terms  of  the  mean 
anomaly^  we  can  find  the  error  in  the  former  corresponding  to  a 
given  error  in  the  latter :  but  it  is  most  convenient,  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  use  the  Tables  already  constructed.  Suppose  then  [for 
it  is  necessary  (see  p.  51 1^)  to  take  an  instance]  the  mean  anomaly 
to  be  6*  18^;  we  find  in  the  Solar  Tables, 

anomaly    ff  18°  O',      equation  of  centre   0°  35'  43" A 

anomaly    6    18    10,     equation 0   36     2.2 

0     0    10  0     0   18.8 

Hence^  to  a  variation  of  l'  in  the  anomaly,  there  corresponds 
l''.88  in  the  equation^  and,  accordingly, 

60"  :  X  ::   1^88  :  x  X  -^  =  .0313  x. 

00 

We  may  make  a  like  use  of  the  Solar  Tables  in  finding  the 

dE 
numerical  value  of  -3—  de.    If  the  eccentricity  be  changed^  the 

ae 

greatest  equation  of  the  centre  is  changed.  Now  in  the  Solar 
Tables  the  secular  variation  of  the  greatest  equation  (when  the 
anomaly  is  of  a  certain  value)  is  supposed  to  be  17^^18,  and  cor- 
responding to  such  a  variation,  the  proportional  secular  variation 
of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  corresponding  to  a  mean  anomaly 
=  e*  18*,  is  5".  15. 

Hence,  if  y  be  the  variation  or  error  of  the  greatest  equation, 

5''  15 
17^18  :  5".15  ::  y  :  y^  X  y  =  .2969  y, 

which  is  the  corresponding  error  in  the  equation  of  the  centre 
belonging  to  an  anomaly  of  6^  18° :  we  have  now  then,  in  this 
instance, 

di  =5  z  +  .0313  X  -  .2969  y, 
dX  is  an  error  of  the  computed  longitude  arising  from  errors  in 
the  epoch,  the  place  of  the  perigee  and  the  value  of  the  greatest 
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equation.  In  order  to  find  its  value  we  must  compare  the  com- 
puted with  the  observed  lon^tude  (or  rather  the  longitude  computed 
from  an  observed  right  ascension  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic) :  the  difference  of  the  two  longitudes,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  exactness  of  the  latter,  is  i^X  or  C,  then 

C  =  ;?:  +  .0313  x  —  .2969  y» 

and  in  order  to  determine  z,  x  and  y^  there  is  need  of  two  other 
similar  equations. 

In  page  482,  from  observations  of  the  Sun's  right  ascension 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  Sun's  longitude  was  found 
equal  to 

3*  9^  e'  29".l; 
whereas^  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  the  computed  longitude  is 

3'  9^  6^43'' 
the  error  of  the  Tables,  then,  or  C  is  13'^9« 

In  the  instance  we  have  given,  the  anomaly  was  assumed  equal 
to  6"  18%  and  the  Solar  Tables  were,  on  grounds  of  convenience, 
made  use  of  to  determine  the  coefficients  of  y  and  z.  That  was 
effected  by  merely  taking  from  the  Tables  the  secular  variation  cor- 
responding to  the  given  anomaly,  or  to  the  corresponding  equation 
of  the  centre,  and  the  difference  or  variation  of  the  equation  of  the 
centre  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  ten  minutes  in  the  anomaly. 
It  is  plain^  then,  the  coefficient  of  ^  will  be  the  greater^  the  greater 
is  the  secular  variation^  which  is  the  greater  the  nearer  the  pro- 
posed anomaly  is  to  that  anomaly  to  which  the  greatest  equation 
of  the  centre  corresponds.  Now  the  greatest  equation  of  the 
centre  happens  (see  p.  472,)  in  points  near  to  those  of  the  mean 
distances.  The  Sun  is  at  his  mean  distance  in  March  and 
September.  Hence,  if  we  select  from  observations  those  made 
towards  the  latter  ends  of  those  months,  and  derive  equations 
similar  to  the  above,  the  coefficients  of  y  will  be,  nearly,  as 
great  as  they  can  be.  The  contrary  will  happen,  in  such  obser- 
vations, to  the  coefficients  of  jr :  since  these  depend  on  the  variati(m 
of  the  equation  of  the  centre  corresponding  to  a  given  variation 
of  the  mean  anomaly,  they  must  needs  be  the  smallest  when  the 
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former  variation  is  at  its  least ;  which  happens  near  to  the  mean 
distaaces,  when  the  equation  of  die  centre  is  at  ita  maximiiai. 
The  reverse  of  this  whole  case  will  happen  if  we  select  observa* 
tioDs  made  near  to  the  apogee  and  perigee,  the  aecular  variation  * 
of  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  then  the  least :  but  the  variation  of 
the  equation  of  the  centre,  corresponding  to  a  given  variation  of 
the  anomaly,  is  the  greatest.  The  coefficients,  therefore,  of  x,  in 
this  case,  will  be  as  great  as  they  can  be,  and  those  of  y  as  small* 
Hence,  if  we  possess  a  long  series  of  observations,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  so  to  use  them,  that  in  the  derived  equations  (such  as 
that  of  p.  51^,)  the  coefficients  of  x  andy  shall  be,  respectively, 
as  large  as  possible. 

For  instance,  on  March  i4,  177^>  the  Sun's  mean  anomaly, 
as  it  appears  by  the  Tables,  was 

The  secular  variation  is  I?".  12,  the  difference  9f',2  ;  therefore 

17.12 
(sec   p.  512,)  the  coefficient  of  y  =  — - —  (=  .9965),    of  x 

17*lo 

£"•£ 
=  — -  =  .0366,  consequently,  if  the  error  of  the  Tables  (the  dif- 
00 

ference  of  the  computed  and  observed  longitude)  were  —  l'^.?, 
we  should  have 

-  i".7  =  z  +  .9965  y  -  .0366  x. 

m 

Again,  (about  half  a  year  afterwards,  the  Sun  beii^  again  near 
his  mean  distance)  on  September  23,  we  find 

anomaly  8*  23^  4',  secular  variation  as  }&\96,  difference  =  2''.9 ; 

*  The  secular  variation  of  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  is  its 
variation,  (arising  from  a  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit)  in  one 
hundred  years.  Its  present  value  is  17", IS,  and  whenever  the  greatest 
equation  is  changed,  every  other  equation  of  the  centra  is  changed.  If 
15",  or  17".  18  be  the  change  in  the  former,  there  will  be,  in  every  tase, 
a  proportional  and  calculable  change  in  the  latter.  But  it  is  convenient 
to  use  the  change  17''.16  (denominated  for  the  reasons  above  specified 
the  secular)  beoaase,  in  the  Solar  Tables,  we  find  the  proportional  change 
affixed  to  every  equation  of  the  centre. 
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therefore  the  coefficients  of  y  and  x  are    ,*   -■ ,  -— ,  and.  if  the 

^  '  17.18      6 

error  of  the  Tables  were  5" A,  we  should  have  this  equation 

5" A  =  z  -  .9866  y  +  .0483  x,  . 

and  if  we  selected  fifty  observations,  half  made  near  to  the  end  of 
March,  the  other  half  near  to  the  end  of  September^  the  former 
would  all  resemble  the  first  equation*  the  latter  the  second ;  in 
each  the  coefficient  of  y  must  be  large,  but  in  the  former  the 
coefficient  must  be  positive,  in  the  latter  negative,  since,  when  the 
mean  anomaly  is  about  2"  20^,  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  addi- 
tive, when  about  8'  90^ j  subtractive. 

In  like  manner  if  we  select  two  observations  made  near  the 
apsides,  on  June  25,  and  December  £8,  1784,  we  have 

June  «5,  anomaly  5'   25®    l'  33^   secular  vai'.  l".44.  diff.  19".6 

Dec. 28, 11  28  SO  51.6 0.5  •  ..  .  20.5 

and  accordingly,  the  coefficients  of  x  and  y  are 

l''.44      0".5  ,     l''.96     2.05 

17.18      17.18  6     '     6 

and  the  two  resulting  equations,  if  the  errors  of  the  Tables  be, 
respectively,  —  3'  .4,  —   1  .5 

-  3''.4  «  t  +  .0838  y  +  .3266  x 

-  l".5  =  2f  -  .02913y—  .34l6jr, 

and,  in  all  pairs  of  equations  so  derived  (from  observations  made 
near  to  the  apsides  and  distant  from  each  other  by  about  six  signs) 
the  coefficients  of  x  will  be  as  large,  as  they  well  can  be,  and  the 
coefficients  of  y,  as  in  the  former  pairs  of  equations,  will  be 
respectively  positive  and  negative. 

Suppose  then,  we  had,  in  all,  one  hundred  equations,  fifty 
derived  from  observations  near  the  mean  distances,  fifty  from 
observations  near  the  apsides,  and  that  we  added  the  one  hundred 
equations  together :  then  the  coefficient  of  z  would  be  one  hundred, 
and  the  coefficients  of  y  and  x  would  be  the  excesses  of  the 
positive  coefficients,  in  the  several  equations,  above  the  negative : 
the  equation  divided  by  one  hundred  would  be  of  this  form, 

A  ^  z  —  ay  +  bx • « . .  (1). 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  second  equation,  take  the  fifty  equations 
derived  from  observations  near  to  the  mean  distances,  then 
twenty-five  of  these  equations  (see  p.  515,)  must  be  of  the 
form, 

-  l".l  =  z  +  .9965  y  -  .0366  X, 

twenty-five  of  the  form   5" A  =  z  —  .9866  y  +  .0483  x, 

change  the  signs  in  every  one  of  the  latter  twenty-five,  then  there 
will  be  twenty-five  equations  such  as 

-  l".7  =        z  +  .9965  y  -  .0S66x, 
twenty-five,  such  as  —  5".4  x=  —  5:  -f-  .9866  y  —  .0483  x. 

Add  now  the  whole  fifty  together  and  the  z's  will  disappear ;  the 
coefficient  of  y  will  be  the  sum  of  such  quantities  as  .9965, 
•9866,  &c.  the  coefficient  of  x  will  be  result  of  combining  several 
positive  and  negative  quantities :  the  resulting  equation  divided  by 
the  sum  of  .9965,  .9866,  &c.  will  be  of  the  form 

J5  =  y  —  mx (2). 

Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  fifty  equations  derived  from 
observations  made  near  to  the  apsides  :  that  is,  since  the  object  is 
to  make  the  coefficient  of  x,  in  the  resulting  equation,  as  laige  as 
possible,  make  the  coefficients  of  x,  in  all  equations,  such  as  the 
one  of  p.  315, 1.  20,  positive,  by  thus  writing  it, 

l".5  =  -  2  -^  .02913  y  +  .3416  x, 

then,  in  all  the  fifty  equations,  the  coefficients  of  x  will  be  positive  : 
add  together  the  fifty  equations^  and  the  coefficient  of  x  will  be  the 
sum  of  fifty  quantities  such  as  .3266,  .3416,  &c.  and  the  co- 
efficients of  y  and  z  will  be  the  differences  of  certain  quantities  : 
divide  by  the  coefficient  of  x,  and  the  resulting  equation  will  be  of 
the  form 

C  =pz  +  qy  +  X  .  . (3). 

And  it  is  from  these  three  equations  {(1),  (2)^  (3),}  that  the  values 
of  X,  y,  z,  are  to  be  derived  by  elimination. 

The  principle  in  *the  above  process  of  combining  sets  of  equa- 
tions in  order  to  produce  a  mean  equation  is  obvious  :  if  x,  or  y. 
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or  2  is  to  be  determined,  the  larger  its  coefficient  the  more  exact 
will  be  its  resulting  mean  value. 

In  what  has  preceded,  we  have,  in  substance,  followed 
Delambre's  method  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for 
]78v).  In  these  Memoirs,  which  are  on  the  Elements  of  the  Solar 
Orbit f  one  hundred  equations  are  used^  fifty  from  observations  of 
the  Sun  near  his  mean  distances,  fifty  from  observations  of  the 
Sun  at  his  greatest  and  least  distance.  The  results  (see  Mem, 
Acad,  Berlin,  1786,  p.  24S,)  of  M.  Delambre,  are 

correction  of  the  epoch =  —  0".4092^ 

'    of  the  longitude  of  the  apogee =  —  2V.71, 

of  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  .  •  +  0'^3227, 

which  corrections  are  to  be  applied  to  Mayer's  Tables,  with  which 
Delambre  compared  Maskelyne's  Observations. 

By  means  such  as  we  have  described,  Mayer's  Tables  were 
corrected.  The  errors  of  the  corrected  Tables  were  found  not  to 
exceed  {/^  The  sum  of  the  hundred  errors  (of  the  positive 
and  negative  together,)  amounted  to  318''.3,  and^  therefore^  the 
mean  error  was  S".  183,  which,  as  the  learned  author  remarks  *,  is, 
considering  all  circumstances,  a  very  small  error. 

The  method  of  correcting,  at  one  operation  all  the  elements  is 
what  is  now  generally  practised.  But,  in  a  preceding  volume  of 
the  Berlin  Memoirs  (tor  1783,)  Delambre  corrects  the  elei^ents 
individually,  by  the  comparison  of  particular  observations  with 
the  results  obtained  from  the  Solar  Tables.  Thus,  suppose  the 
longitude  of  the  apogee,  or  the  longitude  of  the  Sun  occupying 
the  apogee,   to  be  found,   on  June  29,  at  22^  37"  37'  to   be 
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*  '*  £t  si  Ton  se  rap])ele  que  oes  erreurs  si  pea  coRMderables  sent 
pourtaat  produites'par  trois  k  quatre  causes  differentes,  comme  les  erreuri 
des  olfijsrvatioBS,  celles  des  reductions,  celles  des  catalogues  d'dtoiles,  enfia 
les  quantities  neglig^  ou  peu  connues  dans  la  theorie,  on  s'etonnera  peut- 
fttre  qoe  let  Georaetres  et  les  Astronoroes  aient  pu  les  renfermer  entre  des 
ttmites  aussi  etroites,  et  Pen  ne  pourra  gueres  se  ilatter  d*ajauter  beau' 
coup  .4  une.  parelle  precision." 

3  u 
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.  S'  9^  d'  8^^  But,  according  to  Mayer's  Tables,  the  longitude  of 
the  apogee  i/vas  3*  9"*  6'  43",  therefore  —  3'  35''  was  the  cor- 
rection of  such  longitude.  The  same  observation  corrects  also 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  Tables  :  for,  at  the  apogee,  the  mean 
and  true  longitudes  are  the  same.  The  mean  longitude,  therefore^ 
was  3*  9"  3'  8":  but  the  Tables  gave  3'  9®  3'  20".  The  correc- 
tion, therefore,  *  for  the  epoch  of  the  Tables,  according  to  the 
above  observation,  was  — •  12''. 

But,  whichever  be  the  method  employed,  it  is  essential  to 
its  accuracy  that  all  the  sources  of  inequality  by  which  the  Sun's 
true  longitude  is  made  to  differ  from  its  mean,  should  be  known  : 
for,  otherwise,  the  longitude  of  the  apogee^  or  the  equation  of  the 
centre,  might  be  wrongly  corrected.  Before  the  discoveries  of 
Newton,  for  instance,  those  differences  of  the  observed  and 
computed  longitudes  which  are  due  to  planetary  perturbation, 
would,  from  ignorance  of  their  causes,  have  been  attributed  to 
errors  in  the  epoch,  equation  of  the  centre,  and  longitude  of  the 
perigee;  and,  had  such  a. method  of  correcting  those  errors  been 
used  as  has  been  already  (see  pp.  512,  &c.)  described,  its  results 
would  have  given  wrong  corrections. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  assigning  of  the  laws  and 
quantities  of  the  perturbations  caused  by  the  planets  is  a  difficult 
operation.  The  arguments  (see  Physical  Astron.  Chap.  VII,  8cc.) 
may  be  derived  from  theory,  but  their  coefficients  must  be  deter- 
mined from  observations.  M.  Delambre  has  accomplished  these 
objects,  by  the  comparison  of  314  of  Maskelyne's  observations,  and 
by  Laplace's  Formulate.  The  learned  Astronomer  in  his  first  cor- 
rection of  the  Solar  Tables  reduced  their  errors  within  15",  whilst 
the  errors  of  Mayer's  Tables  sometimes  exceeded  23".  But,  as 
he  found  that  the  computed  and  observed  longitudes  could  not  be 
brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  .as  their  differences  did  not 
follow  a  regular  course  (in  which  case  they  might  have  been^  in 
part,  attributable  to  the  errors  of  observation)  he  suspected  that 
the  solar  theory  was  in  fault,  or  rather,  that  part  of  it  which  assigns 
the  correction  of  the  Sun's  elliptical  place  on  account  of  the  per- 
turbations of  the  planets.  In  this  emergency  he  had  recourse  to 
Laplace,  who,  from  his  Theory,  derived  two  equations  due  to 
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Mars'  action^  the  sum  of  which  might  amount  to  6''.7  :  the  same 
great  mathematician  also  assigned  6^'  for  the  vahie  of  the  principal 
term  of  the  lunar  equation,  and  9^^?  for  the  maximum  of  the 
equation  of  Venus. 

There  are  also  some  other  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
correction  of  the  Solar  Tables :  for  instance,  the  value  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  For  the  observed  longitudes  wjih  nhich 
the  longitudes  derived  from  the  Solar  Tables  are  compared,  are, 
in  fact,  (see  p.  513,)  computed  from  the  observed  right  ascension 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and,  therefore,  their  accuracy 
depends,  in  part,  on  that  of  the  obliquity. 

In  the  deduction  of  the  equations  of  condition,  the  coefficients 
of  X  and  y  (see  pp.  512,  Sic.)  were  obtained  by  the  aid  of  Solar 
Tables  :  an  operation,  as  we  then  stated^  of  mere  convenience  and 
in  nowise  essential.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  Tables,  we  should  then  have  been  obliged  to  have  gone  back 
to  the  very  formulae  used  in  constructing  the  Tables.  And  this 
indeed,  but  with  some  loss  of  expedition,  would  have  been  the 
most  scientific  proceeding. 

We  subjoin  these  formulae,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
given. 

If  e  be  the  eccentricity,  and  E  the  greatest  equation, 

e  =  ^Esin.  1''  -  iil?sin.»  l"  -  -^  £^  sin.^  l" 
^  768  983040 

40583   ^,  .  -  ;, 


E'  sin.^  l"  -  5cc. 


£642411520 

If  E  =  1^  55'  26".82  (ite  value  in  1780)  e  =«  0.016790543, 

If  2^  =  n^,  be  the  mean  anomaly,  the  equation  of  the  centre 
is  equal  to 

—  !•  55'  26".352  sin.  Z-^l'  12^679  sin. 2Z-  l".0575  sin.  3  Z 

-j-  0".018  sin.  4  Z^ 

and  the  true  anomaly  (q)  is  equal  to  Z—  l''  55'  26''.352  sin.  Z+!u, 
and  the  differential  of  the  true  anomaly,  or  da  is  equal  t^ 
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dZ-  dZ.  sill,  l"  X   !•»  55'  26''.352 .  cos.  Z 
+  &dZ.  sin.  l"  X   l'  i2".679  cos  2  2^  -  &c. 

letdZ  =  —(59'  8".2)  =   2'  27^8416  the  Sun's  %  mean  horary 
£4 

anomalistic  motion  :  dais  the  Sun's  elliptical  horary  motion,  and 
d o  =  2' 27".84 1 6 - 4^9645  cos.  Z-^0^'.  1 04£ cos.  2Z- 0.002  cos.  3 Z. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  horary  motion  in  longitude  on  the  eclip- 
tic, we  must,  since  —  (59'  8".33)  =  2'  27".8471,   write  in  the 

24 

above  value  of  da,  this  latter  quantity  instead  of  2'  27".84l6. 

If  1?  be  the  Sun's  true  anomaly,  Z  —  v  is  the  equation  of  the 
centre,  and  the  greatest  value  of  (Z  ^  v) 

V  48  3120  229376  /  sm.  l'' 

and  (v) 

'  ^^o      /3         2»     o  .   3409  s  .    99875  ,     „     \      1 

V4         128      ^40960  1835008  /  sm.  l" 

and  the  sum  of  these  two  equations  gives  that  value  (2f)  of  the 

mean  anomaly    to   which  the   greatest   equation   belongs,  and, 

accordingly, 

/^       ^^o  ,   /5     .25     ,  ,    1383     3  ,       39877       A       1 

V4    ^384  40960         256x7168    /  siti.  l" 

If  we  neglect  the  terms  beyond  the  second,  we  have 

(2)  =  90"  +  ^    -r-^,  =  91"  12'  9".5t, 

4    sm.  1 


*  The  time  and  Sun's  motion  being  dated  from  the  perigee,  and  the 
perigee  b^ng  progressive  (see  p.  486,)  at  the  annual  rat«  of  62^,  the 
horary  motion  is  that  same  portion  of  360°  which  1  hour  is  of  the  time 
of  the  Sun*s  leaving  his  perigee,  to  his  return  to  the  same  :  which  time  is 
an  anomalistic  year. 

t  Log.  5e  =  8.9240351 

log.  sin.  1"=  4.6855749 

472^84602  =  log.  4329".5  i=  log.  1**  12'  9'-^* 

Now, 
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in  the  solar  orbit,  in  which^  at  the  epoch  of  1780, 

e  =  .016790543. 

Since,  in  the  Earth's  orbit  (e^  e^,  8cc.  being  extremely  small), 

(6^\                    5                           13  €^ 
2  e \\  sin,  Z  ■\'  --  e'  sin.  2  21 ^r—  sin.  3  -Z, 

(13  \ 

(2  —  .75  e*)  sin.  2^+2.5  e  sin.  2  2  -  — c*  sin.  3  Z 1 ; 

therefore,  if  we  make  (2  £  to  represent  the  secular  variation  of  the 
greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  we  have 

d£  being  =  17^18, 

,                                           17^18 
de  = :^ , 

2  sin.  (^  -  2  . 5  e  sin.  (2  2^  +  —  e*  sin.  (3  Z) 

4 

(2^  being  the  anomaly  (91^  1%'  ^'.5)  belonging  to  the  greatest 
equation. 

From  this  equation  the  secular  variation  of  the  eccentricity  may 
be  computed. 

The  variation  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  to  be  had  from 
the  formula  of  1.  5,  and  if»  in  that  formula,  we  substitute  for 
de  the  secular  variation  of  the  eccentricity,  the  result  will  be  the 
secular  variation  f  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  corresponding  to 
the  anomaly  Z,  By  such  an  expression,  then,  we  are  able  to 
dispense  with  the  Solar  Tables,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  to 
compute  what  is  therein  computed. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Chapter  frequent  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  secular  variation  of  the  eccentricity,  and  (which 

Now, 

log 360^  =r  2.5663025 

anomalistic  year  =:  365^.25971  log.  s  2.5626017 

9.99370O8  =  0».9856 
=  &Sf  8".  16, 

ahd   —th  =    2  27.84. 
*  Expressed  by  17".l77  sin.  Z-0".036o6  sin.  2  Z-O".0O78  sin.  3  Z. 
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depends  ftpon  it)  on  the  secular  variation  o£  the  greatest  equation 
of  the  centre.  Now  these  are^  as  the  terms  themselves  import 
them  to  be^  the  variations  effected  in  one  hundred  years,  and  the 
terms  are  never  applied  except  to  the  changes  that  happen  in 
quantities  nearly  constant.  The  method  of  determining  their 
values,  is,  in  fact,  contained  in  that  process  (see  pp.  511,  8ic.) 
by  which  the  elements  themselves  are  determined.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  its  vadue  ought 
first  to  be  corrected  by  comparing  the  observed  longitudes  of 
1752,  for  instance,  with  the  computed  longitudes.  Id  a  second 
operation,  by  comparing,  for  instance,  the  observed  longitudes  of 
1802,  with  the  computed.  The  result  of  each  operation  would 
be  a  corrected  value  of  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre.  Tlie 
differeijice  between  such  values  would  be  the  variation  in  fifty 
years,  or  would  be  half  the  secular  variation. 

There  is  a  method**,  other  than  what  has  been  given,  for  cor- 

.  recting  the  elements  :  it  consists  in  making  the  sum  of  the  squares 

^  of  equations  like  (1),  (2),  (S),  (see  p.  515,)  a  minimum :  for  instance, 

.  using,  for  illustration,  the  equations  obtained  in  pp.  515,  516, 

we  should  have 

(l".7+z+.9965y  -  .0366  xf+{  -  5".4+z— .9866  y  +  .0483  x)* 

+  (3''.4  +Z+  .0838  y  +  .3266  x)*  +  8cc.  =  a  minimum, 

and,  accordingly,  making  y  to  vary, 

^65  {\".7  +z  +  .9965  y  -  .0366  .r) 
-  .9866  (  -  5" A  +  z  -  .9866  y  +  .0483  x) 

+  &c.  =  0. 

In  like  manner,  make  x  to  vary,  and  z  to  vary3  and  obtain  simi- 
lar equations  :  then,  from  the  three  resulting  equations  thus  ob- 
tained, eliminate  x,  y  and  z. 

We  have  explained  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  the 
secular  variation  of  an  element :  and  there  is,  what  is  called,  the 
secular  motion  of  the  Sun,  which  is  the  excess  of  the  Sun's 
longitude  above  36000^  in  100  Julian  years  :  a  Julian  year  con- 

*  Laplace,  Stnr  Us  ProbabiliteSf  Chap.  IV.  Biot,  Pkys.  Astron. 
torn.  II.   Chap.  X. 
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sigtiog  of  365  |  days.  Now^  by  comparing  together  the  SUn*s 
mean  longitudes  at  different  epochs,  it  appears  that«  in  100  Julian 
years,  or  in  36525  years,  the  Sun's  motion  =  36000**  45'  45^\ 
accordingly,  in  one  Julian  year  of  365**  6**,  thfe  Sun's  motion  is 
360"*  O'  27^45,  or  IS*  O'  27".45 ;   accordingly, 

in  1  Julian  year  of  365^  6**  the  Sun's  motion  =  360**^  o'  27".45 

and,   in  I  common  year  of  365     ss  359  45  40  •  37 

in  a  Bissextile  year  of  566   •  •  •  • « =±^360  44  48  .  697 

and,  accordingly,  to  find  the  epochs  of  the  Sun's  mean  longitude 
on  years  succeeding  a  given  epoch,  add,  for  common  years,  re- 
peatedly, to  the  epoch,  11*  29^  45^  40''.37,  and  reject  the  19^, 
or  subtract  14'  19''.63. 

When  a  Bissextile  year  occurs,  add     - 

12'  44'  48".697,  or  44'  48".697. 

'  Thus,  1 78 1,  epoch  of  Sun's  mean  longitude  9*  1 1®  29'    9".5 

0     0    14   19.63 

epoch  for  1782 9   11  ^14  49  .87 

0     0    14   19.63 

epoch  for  1783 9    11      0  30.24 

0     0    14  19.63 

epoch  for  1784 9    10   46  10.6 

1784,  is  a  Bissextile,  therefore  add 0     0   44  48 .697 

epoch  in  1785 9    11    30  59 . 3 

Thus  the  epochs  are  successively  formed  :  but,  if  we  wish  to 
deduce,  at  once,  the  epoch  of  1821,  for  instance,  from  that  of 
1781,  since  in  the  interval  of  forty  years*  thirty-one  are  common, 

■■  .■■■■■■■■■■I.  .  .!■  i.^...  ■■!  —■■■  ■        IM^M^—         ,  I    , 

*  The  year  1800  divisible  by  four,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
common  rule,  a  Leap  year,  is,  however  not  so,  but,  as  a  complementary 
year,  a  common  year  of  365  days  (see  the  Chapter  on  the  Calendar). 
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and  nine  Bissextile  years^  we  must  subtract  from  the  epoch  of 
1781,  the  difference  between 

31  X  14'  1 9^.63,  and  9  x  44'  48".697,  that  is,  4(/  50".23, 

accordingly,  since  the  epoch  of  1781  is 9"  11®  29'    9''.5 

epoch  of  1821 9   10   48    19.27 

• 

Before  we  quit  this  subject  we  wish  to  say  one  word  re- 
specting the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  Tables 
of  the  Sun.  The  epochs  in  the  former  are  for  the  first  of 
January,  mean  midnight^  and  the  meridian  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory :  in  the  latter  for  the  first  of  January,  mean  noon,  and  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Now  Paris  is  ^  20'  15",  or  in  time 
9"^  21'  to  the  east  of  Greenwich  :  consequently,  the  interval  of  the 
two  epochs,  is  12^  9"°^  21',  in  which  time„  the  mean  increase  of 
the  Sun's  longitude  (59'  d''.33  being  the  increase  in  a  mean 
solar  day,)  is  29'  d7"*2 :  consequently,  the  epochs  of  the  Sun's 
mean  longitudes,  for  the  same  years,  are  greater,  in  the  English 
Tables,  by  29^  57''.2. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Sun's  mean  secular  motion  enables  us, 
most  correctly,  to  assign  the  length  of  a  tropical,  or  equinoctial 
year.  But  this  point  and  others  connected  with  the  subject  of 
solar  time,  will  be  reserved  for  the  ensuing  Chapter. 


/  '     .    '  -^<^  '^    ^    ^. 


CHAP.  xxn. 


On  Mean  Solar  and  Apparent  Solctr  Time. — The  Methbds 
of  mutually  converting  into  each  other  Solar  and  Sidereal 
Time. — The  Lengths  of  the  several  Kinds  of  Years  deduced. 
— On  the  Equation  of  Time. 

It  happens  with  mean  solar  time,  as  it  does  with  sidereal  time* 
We  cannot  obtain  their  measures  immediately  from  phenomena^ 
but  are  obliged  from  phenomena  to  compute  them. 

The  constant  part,  the  unit^  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  sidereal 
time,  is  the  time  of  the  Earth's  rotation  round  its  axis  (see 
pp.  106,  8cc.):  and  such  time,  in  our  computations  respecting 
portions  of  sidereal  time,  or  of  right  ascensions,  is  supposed  to 
remain  unaltered.  The.  phenomena  made  use  of,  are  the  transits 
of  fixed  stars  over  the  meridian:  but  the  intervals  between  suc- 
cessive transits  of  the  sume  star,  are  not  (as  it  has  been  already 
explained  in  pp.  106^  &c.)  exactly  equal :  they  are,  therefore^  not 
sidereal  days,  if  such  terms  be  intended  to  signify  equal  portions 
of  absolute  time. 

Besides  the  causes  that  equally  affect  the  fixed  stars  and  the 
Sun,  the  proper  motion  of  the  latter,  inequable  from  its  proper 
motion  in  the  ecliptic,  and  inequable  by  reason  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  prevents  the  intervals  between  successive  transits 
of  the  Sun,  over  the  meridian,  from  being  equal  portions  of  solar 
time.  We  must  consider  then,  by  what  means  we  are  able  to 
compute  mean  solar  time,  and  to  know  whether  or  not,  a  clock, 
going  equably,  keeps  mean  solar  time. 

The  Sun's  motion  (see  p.  523,)  in  365^25,  is  SdCP  Cf  9.7^.^5  : 
consequently, 

3x 


y 


5^ 

360^  0'  27''.45 


365.25 


=  59'  8".33, 


18  tbe  increase  of  the  Sun's  mean  longitude  in  one  day,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours.  A  mean  solar  day, 
therefore,  must  exceed  a  sidereal  day,  by  the  portion  of  sidereal 
time  consumed  in  describing  59^  8''.33.  Now  360^  are  de- 
scribed in  twenty-four  sidereal  hours; 

••.  360*^  :  M"*  ::  59^  8".33  :  24  x  r-^— 

360 

=  236^.555  =c  3"  5ff.555  of  sidereal  time : 

hence,  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours  are  equal  to  24**  3"*  5ff.555 
of  sidereal  time  :  and  a  clock  will  be  adjusted  to  mean  solar 
time,  if  its  index  hand  makes  a  circuit,  whilst  that  of  the  sidereal 
clock  makes  one  circuit  and  3"  5ff.555  OTer:  or^  if  each  clock 
beats  seconds,  the  solar  clock  ought  to  beat  86400  times  whilst 
the  sidereal  beats  86636  ^,  nearly. 

In  order  to  find  the  number  of  solar  hours  to  which  a  sidereal 
day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  equal,  we  must  use  this  proportion, 

86400 

86636.555  :  24  ::  86400  :  24  x  — — 

.  86636.555 

=:  9S\  93447  -  23^  56"  4'.092  of  mean  solar  time. 

The  difference  between  twenty-four  hours  and  the  last  time,  is 
3"  55' .908.  Hence,  subtract  from  twenty-four  hours  of  sidereal 
time  3°^  55' .908,  and  the  remainder  is  the  number  of  mean  solar 
hours,  minutes,  .seconds,  and  decimals  of  seconds,  to  which  twenty- 
four  hours  of  sidereal  time  are  equal. 

*  Hence,  subtract  1"*  57*  .954  from  twelve  sidereal  hoars,  and 
the  remainder  is  their  value  in  mean  solar  time;  subtract 
or  58**977  from  six  sidereal  hours,  and  the  remainder  is  their 
value  in  mean  solar  hours :  and  these  subtracted  quantities  are 
called  the  accelerations  of  the  stars  in  mean  solar  time ;  a  table 
of  which  accelerations  might,  as  it  is  plain  from  what  precedes, 
be  easily  formed  (see  Zach's  Table  XXVI,  in  his  Nouvelles 
Tables  d' Aberration,  &c.) 
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By  means  of  these  latter  results  and  the  Solar  Tables,  we 
can  now,  from  the  sidereal  time,  find  the  mean  solar  time* 
Thus,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  mean  solar  time  »t 
Greenwich,  on  August  20,  1821,  when  the  corrected  sidereal 
time  by  the  clock  was  20^  48"  19",4. 

By  the  Solar  Tables^ 

Sun's  epoch  for  1821 9^  10^  48'  IQ'.a 

mean  motion  to  August  20,  •  •  .  •    7    17  41     4.2 

meanlongitudeof  Sunon  Aug.20,  16   28  29   23.4 

Reject  12",  and  convert  the  remainder  into  time,  and 

4"  28^  29'  23^4  ,  • «  9*^    53"*  5T.54 

aow  equation  of  equinoxes  (see  p.  376,)  .  .  . .  O       0      0 .  47 

Sun's  mean  longitude  on  the  meridian  1 

^  .  f        ^  \ 9     53    58.01 

at  Greenwich  on  August  20,  1821,  J 

but  true  sidereal  time « .  • .  .    20   42     19 . 4 

diff.  of  ^  between  Sun  and  the  point  ) 

^,  ^,     ,  ^,  ...  \ 10   48    21.39 

of*  the  heavens  on  the  mendian      J 

subtract  (see  p.  526,)  the  acceleration,  or  ... .    0     1     46.216 

mean  solar  time  when  the  sidereal  1 

.      „    "^  } 10  46    35. i7 

Ume  was  2tf*  42"  ig'.4  J 

Now  one  use  of  this  operation  (the  conversion  of  time  shewn 
by  the  transit  of  a  star,  or  by  the  sidereal  clock,  into  mean 
solar  time)  is  the  correction,  or  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate, 
of  chronometers.  For  instance,  in  the  above  case,  if  the  chro- 
nometer, at  the  instant  the  sidereal  time  was  noted,  should  mark 


■T" 


*  The  corrected  time  shewn  by  the  sidereal  clock,  is  technically  called 
the  Right  Ascension  of  the  Mid^Heacen,  By  means  of  the  transits  of 
known  stars,  the  error  and  rate  of  the  clock  (see  pp.  104,  105,  &c.)  are 
determined.  The  clock  so  corrected,  must  shew  at  every  point  of  time, 
during  the  sidereai  day,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  (should  there  be 
any  one)  or  of  a  point  in  tlie  heavens  then  on  the  meridian. 


1 1**  10"  1  r       of  mean  solar  tune^  since 
(8pep.527,l.  19,)  10   46    35. 17   was  the  true  mean  solar  time, 

0   23    35 .  83  would  be  the  chronometer's  error. 

If,  on  the  next  day,  by  similar  observations  and  computations, 

11^  \9r  13'       should  be  the  watch's  time, 
10   48    38-5   the  true  mean  solar  time, 

0    23    34 . 5    the  error. 

Hence,  the  watch  would  be  23""  35*. 83  too  fast  the  first 
day,  2,3^  34'.5  too  fast  the  second  day,  accordingly,  in  the 
twenty-four  mean  solar  hours  the  watch  would  have  lost,  nearly, 
l'.33,  or,  as  far  as  these  two  observations  shewed,  its  daily  rate 
would  be  -   1*.33, 

In  illustrating  the  use  of  finding,  by  the  Solar  Tables  and 
the  sidereal  clock,  the  mean  solar  time,  we  have  supposed  the 
place  of  observation  to  be  Greenwich,  for  which  our  present 
Solar  Tables  (those  inserted  in  the  third  Volume  of  Vince's 
Astrommy)  are  constructed.  For  any  other  place  of  observation, 
(Dublin  Observatory,  for  instance)  we  must,  in  computing  the 
Sun's  longitude  from  the  Solar  Tables,  allow  for  the  difference  of 
the  longitudes  of  the  two  observations  of  Greenwich  and  Dublin. 
That  difference,  in  time,  is  25™  20^,  and  the  increase  of  the  Sun's 
longitude  in  that  time  is 

25'"'  20* 

— — r—  X  59'  8".33  =  4M5  in  time, 

consequently,  we  must  add  4*.  15  to  the  Sun's  mean  longitude 
expressed  in  p.  527,  1.  13,  which  will  so  become 

9**  54"  2».l6. 
The  secular  motion  of  the  Sun  affords,  as  it  was  hinted  at 

4 

the  end  of  the  last  Chapter,  a  good  method  of  determining 
the  length  of  the  equinoctial  year.  Thus,  in  36500  days  the 
Sun  describes  1200'  0^  45'  45'^ :  but  in  one  hundred  equinoctial 
years  the  Sun  describes  only  1200' :  consequently. 
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1  Q/V\* 

100  equinoctial  years  =  r— 7 — --ii  X  36500* 

sa  36524*.226396593684, 
consequently^ 

a  mean  equinoctial  year  =s  365^.242264,  nearly, 

=  365*  5^  48"  51*.6. 

We  may  hence  deduce  a  sidereal  year.  In  this  year  a 
complete  circle  of  360^  is  described,  iiv'hereas,  in  the  equinoctial 
year,  an  angle  equal  to  360^  —  50".l  (supposing  50".I  to  be 
the  precession)  is  described. 

Hence, 

359^  59'  ^'.9  :  360°  ::  365*  5^  48"  5l".6  :  365*  6**  9"  ll'.5, 

the  length  of  a  sidereal  year  exceeding  the  equinoctial  by 
20"  19'.9.  This  is  the  kind  of  year  which  Kepler's  Law  speaks 
of  (see  p.  455.). 

The  anomalistic  year  is  the  period  from  apogee  to  apogee. 
The  progression  of  the  apogee  (its  increase  of  longitude)  being 
U''.8,  the  anomalistic  year  is  completed  when  the  Sun  has 
described  360*  o'  1 1".8. 

Hence,  its  length 
=  ^^^""-^  X  365'  6^  9-  11'.5  =  365'  6^  13"  58'.8, 

longer  than  thei  sidereal  by  4"  47*.  3  and  longer  than  the  equi- 
noctial by  25"  7*.2. 

The  use  of  the  anomalistic  year  consists,  as  we  have  seen 
in  p.  477^  in  finding  the  exact  place  of  the  apogee.  The  horary 
motion  which  we  computed  at  p.  519>  is  a  portion  of  the  ano^ 
tnalistic  motion. 

By  means  of  the  preceding  results  it  is  easy  to  convert  one 
species  of  time  into  another,  and  to  assign  the  number  of  degrees, 
minutes,  &c.  which  the  Sun  and  a  star  will  respectively  describe 
in  a  specified  portion  of  sidereal  time,  or  in  an  equivalent  portion 
of  mean  solar  time.  For  instance,  the  Sun  describes  an  entire 
revolution  of  360^  in  24^  3"  56^.5554  of  sidereal  time.     In  one 
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mean  solar  day  the  motion  of  the  spherie,  or  of  a  star,  is 
360^  59^  B".33,  consequently,  a  star^  in  one  mean  solar  hour, 
describes  * 

360°  59'  8''.33  „    .      « 

^— =  15°  2'  ?7  '.84708. 
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But  hitherto  no  method  has  been  given  of  converting  either 
sidereal,  or  mean  solar  time,  intp  apparent  time,  or  of  com- 
puting, from  the  instants  of  apparent  timie,  (which  instants,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  marked  by  phenomena)  the  corresponding  mean 
iolar  times  and  sidereal  times. 

In  apparent  solar  time^  the  term  day  means  the  interval  be- 
tween two.  successive  transits  pf  the  Sun  over  the  meridian: 
which  interval  (see  pp.  431,  8cc.)  is  a  variable  quantity*.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  any  simple  rule  for  converting  apparent 
solar  time  into  mean  :  since  there  cannot  be  a  constant  proportion 
between  the  two,  as  there  is  bfstween  sidereal  and  mean  solar 
time. 

The  correction  then  to  be  applied  to  apparent  time,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  mean  time,  is  a  variable  correction :  not  to  be 
expressed  by  a  simple  term,  but  by  several  variable  terms  that 
respectively  expound  the  several  causes  that  render  inequable^ 
the  Sun's  motion  in  right  ascension. 

This  correction^  or  equation,  by  which  apparent  time  is  made 
equal  to  mean  time,  is  technically  callfsd  the  Equation  of  Timet 
and  our  present  concern  is  with  the  method  of  computing  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  such  method,  and  of  guiding 

us  in  it,  let  us  feign  mean  solar  time  to  be  measured  by  a  ficti- 

dous  Sun^  moving  equably  in  the  equator,  with  the  real  Sun's 

^  mean  motion  in  right  ascension,  and  consequently,  (see  p.  526,) 

at  the  rate  of  59^  8  .33,  in  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours. 

If  this  motion  begin  to  be  dated  from  the  first  point  pf  Aries, 
the  right  ascension  of  the  fictitious  Sun,  after  an  interval  of  time 

*  Not  only  variable  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  but,  in  strict- 
ness, variable  on  the  same  days  of  civil  reckoning  at  different  places. 
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equal  to  t,  will  be  equal  to  59'  8'^^^  x  ^  The  right  ascension 
of  the  real  Sun  depends  upon,  or  may  be  computed  froni^  his 
true  longitude,  and  the  true  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  of  which 
latter  computation  we  have  given  instances  in  pp.  504,  &c. 
In  each  case,  the  reckoning  is  raade'from  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
and  the  equable  regression  of  that  point  is  taken  account  of, 
when  59'  8'^3d  is  assigned  as  the  mean  increase  of  the  Sun's 
right  ascension  in  a  mean  solar  day. 

In  the  above  case  then  (that  of  the  equable  retrogradation 
of  the  equinoctial  point),  the  difference  between  mean  solar  time 
and  apparent  time^  or  the  equation  of  time,  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  true  right  ascension  of  the  real  Sun,  and 
the  right  ascension  of  the  fictitious  Sun,  or,  which  is  the  same 
things  between  the  true  right  ascension  of  the  Sun,  and  his  mean 
longitude. 

But  let  us  suppose,  which  indeed  is  the  case,  that  the  equable 
retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  point  is  disturbed  by  a  dis- 
placement of  the  pole  of  the  equator  (and  consequently  of  the 
equator  itself)  such  as  is  caused  by  nutation :  then  the  longitude 
of  the  real  Sun,  and  the  right  ascension  of  the  fictitious  Sun 
describing  the  equator  will  both  be  altered.  The  right  ascension 
of  the  latter  will  no  longer  be 

59'  S'^.SS  X  t,  but  59'  8".S3  X  f  ±  V  V '  X  COS.  obliquity, 

(see  the  figure  of  p.  357,  in  which  y  y  '  represents  the  effect  of 
nutation)  whilst  the  longitude  of  the  Sun,  no  longer  measured 
from  Y  but  from  t  '  will  be  affected  with  the  whole  quantity 
€^  ef>\  But,  wherever  the  point  oc  be,  the  true  longitude  is 
always  measured  from  it,  and  from  such  true  longitude  the  right 
ascension  must  be  computed.  In  this  latter  case,  then,  the 
equation  of  time  is  the  ^difference  of  the  Sun's  right  ascension, 
and  of  his  mean  longitude  (59^  &".S3  X  t)  ±  <r  <r  ^  cos.  obliquity. 
But  this  last  term  ( T  Y '  cos.  obliquity)  is  the  nutation  in  right 
ascension  of  a  star  in  the  equator,  or,  technically,  is  the  equation 
of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension;  if,  therefore,  we  use  this 
latter  term.  The  equation  of  time  is  the  difference  of  the  Sun's 
true  right  ascmsion,  and  of  his  mean  longitude  corrected  by  the 
equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension. 
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The  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  longitude  (the  effect  of 
nutation  on  the  Sun's  longitude)  is  (see  p.  376,)  =  18".034 .  sin.  S  : 
the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension,  (the  effect  of 
nutation  on  the  right  ascension  of  the  fictitious  Sun,  which  is 
supposed  to  describe  the  equator)  is 

18".034.sin.  Q  .sin.  obliquity  =  (see  p.  375,)  l6".544.8b.  Q  . 

Hence,  if 

S  represent  the  Sun's  true  longitude, 

A  his  true  right  ascension, 

M  his  mean  longitude, 

E  the  equation  of  the  centre, 

R  (see  p.  501,)  the  reduction  to  the  ecliptic, 

P  (see  p.  511,)  the  effect  of  the  several  planetary  perturbations, 

S  =  2lf+£+P+  18".034  .  sin.  O  , 

and,  A-S  +  R=zM+E  +  P  +  R  +  18".034  sin.  Q  , 

but  the  M  {A!)  of  the  ficdtious  Sun  =  JIf  +  ie".544  sin.  Q  ; 

.^.A'-A'  (the  equation  of  time)  =  £  +  P  +  Jl  +  1^49. sin.  fi  , 

and,  expressed  in  time, 

£  +  P  +  B 

the  equation  of  time  = +  (/. 0993.  sin.  Q  . 

15 

The  cosine  of  the  obliquity  (cos.  £3^  £8 )  is,  nearly,  equal  to 

9173        11       „  ...  .         r    .        • 

=:  — .     Hence,  smce  the  equation  of  time  is  equal  to 


10000        12 

the  Sun's  true  right  ascension,  diminished  by  his  mean  longitude 

and  the  equation  of  equinoxes  in  right  ascension,  we  have 

the  equation  of  time  =5  A  —  JIf  +  18".034 .  sin.  ffi    x  — , 

which,   essentially,    is  the    form   under  which    Dr.  Maskelyne 
expressed  the  equation  of  time  (see  Phil.  Tram.  1764). 

Since,  the  right  ascension  is  derived  from  the  true  longitude, 
which  itself  depends,  in  part,  on  the  effect  of  the  planetary 
perturbations,  we  cannot,  without  the  aid  of  Physical  Astronomy, 
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compute  the  equation  of  time.  For  such  a  reason  the  Astrono- 
mers, who  lived  previously  to  Newton,  were  unable  to  compute 
it.  They  could  indeed  nearly  assign  its  value,  since  the  Earth 
is  not  considerably  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  planets. 

The  Solar  Tables,  of  the  present  day,  enable  us  to  compute 
the  effect  of  the  planetary  perturbations.  They,  in  fact,  assign 
the  Sun*s  true  longitude,  when  such  perturbations  are  taken 
account'  of.  They  enable  us,  then,  (although  this  is  not  the 
most  convenient  mode)  to  compute  the  equation  of  time. 

Thus,  on  March  12,  }8£2, 

Sun's  mean  longitude 1 1"  19^  S3'  45".2 

longitude  of  perigee 9     9    50  54 . 9 

mean  anomaly 2     9    42  48 . 3 

(see  p.  468,) ;  .*.  equation  of  centre  (£)  0     1    48   18  . 2 

smn  of  perturbatious  {P)  • ••..,0     0     O  22  •  18 

(see  pp.  501,  &c.)  reduction  {R) 0     0   42  13  .3 

£  +  P  +  -R 0     2    30  53  .  68 

Hence,  the  equation  of  time  (see  p.  532,) 

r  3d  53".68  _^   . 

= +  .0993  sm.  a  ; 

15 

but,   a   =  lO'  23°  54'  and  sin.  S2  s  -   .5891 ; 

.•.  the  equation  of  time  =  10"  3'.57  —  0^.058 

=  10"  3* .5,  nearly*. 

*  l*he  equation  of* time  may  be  computed  from  au  observed  right 
ascension  of  the  Sun,  and  from  the  Sun's  mean  longitude  known  from  the 
Tallies.  For  instance,  by  observations  (reduced  observations)  at  Green- 
wich, June  11,  1787, 

By  Cl6ck.  By  Cat.  (see  pp.  371,  &c.)       Diff. 

M  of  Son's  centre  5*  !?■  9'.6? 

of  PrtHiyott  ....  7   27    15.58 7'>  28"  9».820 54^.24 

of/3Pbilax  ....  7  31   22.82 7   32  17.069 54.249 

daily 
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In  ihe  above  example,  E,  &c..  were  computed  to  a  mean 
anomaly  belonging  to  the  mean  noon  of  March  IS^iwhereas^  in 
strictness,  the  computations  ought  to  have  been  for  t^e  qippUrtnt 
noon  of  that  (day.  In  other .  woHs,  since  the  eqi^atioQ.of  tinie.  is 
nearly  IQT  S*,  the  Sun's  true  longitude  ought  to  h^ve  been  cpm- 
puted  from  the  Solar  Tables  (Which  are  constructed  for  meai^ 
time)  for  March  II,  23^  49"  57*  of  mean  solar  time  ;  sitce  such 
is  nearly  the  time  of  apparent  lioon,  on  March.  12;  and  the 
equation  of  time,  on  the  apparent  noon  of  March  i2,  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  Sun's  true  right  asi:ension  at  that  tiiAe  and  of  his 
mean  longitude  (corrected  by  the  equation  of  equin0.xes  in.  right 
ascension)  at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  the  computai^n, 
however^  thus  conducted,  will  diSer,  very  slightly^  Yrom  that 
which  has  been  just  obtained.  '  *  * 

The  equations  of  time  are  set  down  in  the  Nautical  Almanack, 
and    in  the   foreign  Ephemerides,   for  .every  day  of  the   year. 
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daily  rate  of  clock  0*.84 ;  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the  San's 
eentre,  the  error  of  the  clock  was 

54.245  -  0.07 0»»   O"*  54».17 

Sun's  transit 5  17      9»6 

therefore  Sun's  right  ascension 5  18      3.77 

Again,  Sun's  mean  longitude  1787,  9*  11°    ^  20" 
motion  to  June  11, 5      8   41  21.1 

2    19   43^41.1    5»»18-54».74 

equation  of  equinoxes  in  right  ascension 0     0      1 .08 

5   18    55.82 
.  .  5    18      3.77 

0  0  52.05 
The  difiference  then  of  the  true  right  ascension  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Sun's  mean  longitude  corrected  by  the  equation  of  equinoxes  in  right 
ascension,  on  the  mean  noon  of  June  11,  1787,  (for  the  Tables  are  con- 
structed for  mean  time)  was  52«.05,  true  or  apparent  time  preceding  mean. 
The  mean  longitude  then  at  the  time  of  observation,  or  on  true  noon,  was 
less  by  the  increase  of  the  mean  longitude  during  52'.05,  or  by  0'.142 : 
consequently,  the  equation  of  time  was  52',05  —  0'.142,  or  51*^1. 
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They  enable  us  to  convert  apparent  solar  time  into  mean  and 
sidereal  time,  and  also,  which  is  the  reverse  operation,  sidereal 
time  into  apparent  solar  time.  We  will  give  some  instances 
of  these  operations  taken  from  M.  Zach. 

Example  I. 

Sidereal  Time  converted  into  Mean  Solar  Time,  and  true  T'ime. 

Place  of  Observation,  Greenwich, 

Jan.  IS,  1787^  beginning  of  a  solar  eclipse  by  sid.  clock  18^  4f  59" 
*  clock  too  slow •,    0   0     5 

beginning  of  the  eclipse  by  sidereal  time 18    5     4 

epoch  of  Sun's  mean  longitude  for  the  begin- 1       \k    nf    " 
ning  of  1787^  and  the  meridian  of  Clothe  •  •  I 

Sun's  motion  to  January  18 « 1     10  57 .996 

Sun's  motion  in  an  interval  of  time  representing^ 

the  difference  (42^  5b")  of  the  longitudes  of>    0      0    7.049 
Gothe  and  Greenwich, • 3 

equation  of  equinoxes  in  right  ascension 0      0      1 .06 

Sun's  mean  right  ascension •••...   19    51    12 

JR,  of  the  mid-heaven  or  sidereal  time 18      5    .4 

approximate  mean  solar  time • 9,9,     13   52 

(see  pp.  526,  8cc.)  acceleration • 0      3   38.52 

mean  time 22     10    13.48 

equation  of  time  ..*• • —     11    15.08 

true  or  apparent  time  of  the| 

X 1     do    Od.4 


>f  the) 
ipse .  j 


beginning  of  the  eclip 

Example  II. 
Mean  Time  converted  into  Sidereal. 

Marseilles,  21"  29^  east  of  Greenwich, 
1787,  mean  time  of  Venus'  transit  over  the  meridian  O'*  17"  25*.5. 
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f         •     •    9     •      J 


By  Vince's  Tables^  epoch  of  Sun's^ 
mean  longitude  for  1787^ 

motion  to  January  2, 0     0  59     8.33 

for  17"  25\5  .•... 0     0     0  42.92 


9    12     2   11.25 
Sun's  motion  in  21°'  29* 0     O     O  52.9 

Sun's  mean  longitude,  or  ^  of  mean  Sun  9    12      1    18.35 

and  in  time IS''  48*   5*.223 

equation  of  equinoxes 0      0      1. 055 

Sun's  mean  JR  from  true  equinox 18    48     6.278 

culmination  or  transit  of  $ 0    17   25.5 

sidereal  time,  or^  appa||nt  iR  of  $  •  •  .   19      5   31.78 
or,  if  we  convert  time  into  degrees, 

Mof  2    286°  22'  59".K 

Example  III. 
True  or  ApparefU^  Time  converted  into  Sidereal. 

Greenwich,  June  1 1, 1787,  Sun  on  meridian  cf^   CT    (f 
equation  of  time  • •  •  •  • .     0     0    52.379 

mean  solar  time  of  Sun's  transit 23  59      7.621 

Now,  by  Tab.  I — III,  Vince,  vol.  Ill,  converting  the  de- 
grees, &c.  into  time,  at  the  rate  of  15°  for  1^, 

Sun's  mean  longitude  on  June  1 1 ,  1787»  ••  5^  18"^  54\74 
equation  of  equinoxes  in  dgbt  ascension  •  •  0     0       1 .08 

5    18     55.82 
correction  on  account  of  52';379  ••• 0     0      0.14 

distance  of  mean  Sun  from  true  equinox  .  •  5    18    55.68 
distance  of  mean  Sun  from  mid-heaven  ...  0     0    52.379 

JX,  of  mid-heaven  or  sidereal  time  •«««..5    18      3,3 
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In  computing  the  equation  of  time  by  the  methods  in  the 
preceding  page,  we  are  obliged,  in  fact,  to  compute  the  Sun's 
true  longitude :  which  is  a  laborious  computation.  In  order  to 
avoid  or  to  lessen  such  labor.  Tables  and  approximate  methods 
have  been  devised  (see  Delambre's  Astronomy ^\o\.  11^  pp.  207^  &c. 
Vince's  Astrofiomy,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  90,  8ic.) 

In  the  preceding  reasonings,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we 
have  supposed  the  noon  of  mean  time  to  be  determined,  by  the 
aid  of  the  noon  of  true  or  apparent  time  marked  by  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  real  Sun  on  the  meridian.  But,  if  by  means  of 
the  Sun's  altitude  observed  out  of  the  meridian,  and  a  knowledge 
of  his  declination  and  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  by  other 
means,  we  compute  the  hour  angle  measuring  the  time  from  ap- 
parent noon,  we  may,  as  easily  as  in  the  preceding  caae>  compute 
the  equation  of  time  for  such  time,  and  thence  deduce  the  cor- 
responding mean  solar  time. 

What  has  preceded  contains  the  principle  and  the  mode  of 
computing  the  equation  of  time ;  HI,  therefore,  that  concerns  the 
practical  Astronomer.  But  if,  for  th§  purpose  of  new  and  farther 
illustration,  we  continue  our  speculations,  we  shall  find  that  the 
equation  of  time,  relatively  to  its  causes,  depends  on  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  and  the 
unequal  angular  motion  of  the  Sun  in  its  real  orbit. 

The  Son  moTes  every  day  through  a  certain  arc  of  the  ecliptic : 
which,  in  other  words,  is  his  daily  increase  of  longitude.  If  we 
suppose  two  meridiaBs  to  pass  through  the  extremities  of  this  arc, 
they  will  cut  off,  in  the  equator^  an  arc  which  it  the  daily 
increase  of  the  Sun's  ^ht  ascension.  This  hitter  arc  will  not 
remain  of  the  same  value,  even  if  the  former,  that  of  ^e  eclipticj 
be  supposed  constant.  At  the  solstice  it  wi)l  be  larger  than  at 
the  equinox  :  the  reason  is  purely  a  geometrical  one :  let  <S  cf  be 
the  ecliptic,  and  t  y  the  equator,  then  by  Naper's  rule,  if  J  be 
the  obliquity,  /  the  longitude,  A  the  right  ascension »  D  the  decli- 

tan.  A 

naftiop,  1  X  COS.  I  =  cotan.  v  «  x  tan.  v  ^  »         ■■,■  , 

tan.  / 

henee>  tan.  I  x  cos.  /  ss  tan.  A,  and,  taking  the  differential^ 
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COS.  /  dA  y^ 

dl .  z rr«  =^ : TZi  9  Of*  sioce  cos.  /  =  cos.  A  x  cos.  D 

(COS.  0        (cos.  AT 


r 

« 

dl, COS*  I  =  d J.  (cos.  Df,  or  dA  ss  dl. cos.  I, (sec,  X))\ 

Hence,  /  being  the  same,  dA  varies,  if  dl  be  given,  as  (sec.  Df; 
.*•  is  least  at  the  equinoxes  and  greatest  at  the  solstices,  and  its 
value  is  easily  estimated  at  the  formeri  for  since  jD  s  0,  dA  » 
dl.  cos.  /;  at  the  latter,  since 

sec.  V  = =r  =  z. .  dA  = 


cos.  D       cos.  J'  COS.  J' 

•\  dA  (equinox)  :  dA  (solstice)  ::  (cos.  I)^  :  1 

::  (cos.  23^  28?  :  1* 
::  8414  :   10000. 

Hence,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Sun's  equable  motion 
in  the  ecliptic,  the  true  right  ascension  will  not  increase  equably ; 
but  since,  by  the  very  definition  of  the  term,  the  mean  longitude 
does,  the  equation  of  time,  which  is  the  difference  of  the  true  right 
ascension  and  the  mean  longitude  (disregarding  the  equation  of 
the  equinoxes)  would  be  a  quantity,  throughout  the  year,  con- 
tinually varying,  and  vanishing  at  the  solstices. 

The  hypothesis,  however,  of  the  Sun's  equable  motion  is  con- 
trary to  fact ;  the  Sun  moves  in  an  ellipse,  and  consequently,  does 
not  move  uniformly,  or  equably  in  it.  If  a  fictitious  Sun^  moving 
with  the  Sun*s  mean  angular  velocity,  be  supposed  to  leave,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  real  Sun,  the  apogee,  they  will  again 
come  together  at  the  perigee  :  but,  in  the  interval,  the  fictitious 
Sun  would  constantly  precede  the  real  Sun :  the  latter  therefore^ 
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would  be  first  brought  on  the  meridian ;  true  noon,  therefore^ 
would  precede  the  noon  of  mean  time,  supposing,  now>  mean  time 
to  be  measured  by  the  imaginary  Sun  moviug  uniformly  in  the 
ecliptic. 

If  therefore,  we  hypothetically  annul  the  first  cause  of  the 
equation  of  time,  by  supposing  the  ecliptic  to  coincide  with  the 
equator,  still  from  the  second,  (the  elliptical  motion  of  the  Sun,) 
there  would  exist  a  difference  between  true  and  mean  time ;  in 
other  words,  an  equation  of  time,  continually  varying ;  vanishing, 
however,  at  the  apogee  and  perigee. 

But,  both  causes  in  nature  exist;  the  Sun  moves  unequably, 
and  not  in  the  equator.  From  tfieir  combination  then,  the  actual 
equation  of  time  must  depend.  It  cannot  be  nothing  at  the 
solstices,  except  the  solstitial  points  coincide  with  those  of  the 
apogee  and  perigee,  but,  (see  p.  486,)  in  the  solar  orbit,  there  is 
no  such  coincidence. 

At  what'  conjunctures  then,  will  the  equation  of  time  be 
nothing?  We  have  already,-  for  the  purposes  of  explanation, 
introduced  two  fictitious  Suns,  one  moving  equably  in  the  ecliptic, 
the  other  in  the  equator ;  let  the  former  be  represented  by  S'\  and 
the  latter  by  iS^^',  and  the  true  Sun,  that  which  moves  unequably  ' 
in  the  ecliptic,  by  S'\  then,  true  time  depends  on  S\  and  mean 
time  on  S'";  and  consequently,  when  the  meridian,  passing  through 
one,  passes  also  through  the  other,  then  is  mean  time  equal  to 
the  true,  therefore  no  equation  is  requisite,  or  the  equation  of 
time  is  nothing.  Let  us  suppose  the  two  fictitious  Suns  ^\  S'" 
to  move  from  the  autumnal  equinox  towards  the  perigee ;  S"',  in 
this  case,  must  constantly  precede  S",  till  they  arrive  at  the 
solstice,  where  the  meridian  that  passes  through  one  will  pass 
through  the  other  *.     Hence,   the  real  Sun-  S\  which  coincided 

•  We  shall  frequently  use  the  expression  of  S"  rejoining  5'",  or, 
coinciding  with  it.  Nothing  farther,  however,  will  be  meant  by  such 
expression,  than  ihat  the  meridian,  which  passes  through  the  former  in 
the  ecliptic,  passes  through  the  latter  in  the  equator;  and  when  Sf  is 
said  to  precede  jS"',  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  the  point  in  the 
equator  in  which  a  meridian  through  S^  cuts  it,  is  beyond  the  place 
of  8"^  or,  to  the  eastward  of  it. 
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with  S"  at  the  apogee,  being  constantly  behind  it  (see  pp.  469, 
&c.)  till  their  arrival  at  the  perigee^  must  certainly  be  behind 
it,  at  and  before  the  solstice,  which  is  previous  to  the  perigee 
(see  p.  485.)*  Hence,  before  the  winter  solstice,  the  order  of 
tlie  Suns  is 

{gff    X 
Q///  \  >  for  S"  then  ceases  to  be  preceded  by 

S"',    Immediately  after  the  solstice,  S"  takes  the  lead  of  S^*': 
therefore,  then,  the  order  is 

• 
But,  at  the  perigee,  iS'must  rejoin  S*':  it  cadnot  effect  that,  except 
by  previously  passing  Sf":  the  moment  of  passing  it  is  that  in 
which  true  time  is  equal  to  mean  time,  in  which,  in  other  words, 
the  equation  of  time  is  nothing. 

The  equation  of  time  then  is  nothing,  between  the  winter 
solstice  and  (he  time  of  the  Sun's  entering  the  perigee :  and,  for  the 
year  1810,  (when  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  was  0*  9^  39'  22^')' 
between  Dec.  21,  and  Dec.  SO.  By  the  Nailtical  AInianack  the 
exact  time  was  Dec.  24,  at  midnight :  since  the  equation  for  the 
noon  of  that  day  is  —  15*,  aofd,  for  the  noon  of  the  succeeding 
day,  +  15*. 

In  the  year  12^0,  when  the  perigee  coincided  with  the  winter 
solstice  (see  p.  486,)  the  equation  of  time  was  nothing  oi\  the 
shortest  day. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  perigee^  S^,  the  true 
Sim^  moving  with  its  greatest  angular  velocity  (see  p.  469»)  pre- 
cedes Sf''^  therefore,  since  up  to  the  yemal  equinox  S^'.  precedes 
Sf'\  the  order  is 

Sf"  S"  S'; 

and  this  order  must  continue  up  to  the  equinox  ;  consequently, 
S"'  and  S'  cannot  come  together  :  and  therefore  between  Dec.  24, 
(for  1810,)  and  March  21,  the  equation  of  time  cannot  equtil 
nothing. 

*  The  symbol  most  to  the  right  of  the  page  denotes  the  prscedbg  Sun. 
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After  the  vemal  equinox^  S*^'  precedes  S'\  and  the  order  is 

S"  S"'  S', 

S^,  and  Sf  are  then,  (see  p.  472,)  near  the  point  of  their  greatest 
separation,  but  S"  and  S^'  begin  to  separate  and  reach  the  point 
of  their  greatest  separation*,  about  4ff*  14'  from  the  equinox 
that  is,  aboat  the  8th  of  May.  Now,  this  greatest  separation,  or, 
technically,  greatest  equation,  is  2°  28'  20",  or  in  time  9"  52*, 
M'hereas  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  being  only  1®  55'  33", 
(pp.  473,  &c,)  the  greatest  corresponding  separation  in  the  equator 
cannot  exceed  2^  6't,  and  that  is  already  past.     Hence,  before  S" 

*  31  X  COS.  1=  tan,  A  .  cot.  /,  by  Naper,  or  cos.  Tx  tan,  /  =  tan.  A ; 
.%  I  7  A;  .•.  if  F  be  supposed  the  place  of  5'",  so  that,  T F  =  Y*'^, 
Y  is  beyond  t,  and  the  separation  is  tY  (since  on  that  the  difference 
solely  depends.) 

To  find  tYj  is  a  common  problem,  (see  Simpson's  Fluxionsy  vol.  II, 
p.  551.   Vince's  Fluxions,  p.  27.)     Since  <F=  rF-  r^  =  /-.  ^; 

„  __     tan.  I  —  tan.  A    __  tan.  A .  (sec  /  —  1) 
""  1  -(-tan.  /.tan.  A  ~"  l-^(tan.  ^)*.8ec./' 

Hence,  since  d(tY)=s  ^tan.  ^F.(co8.  tY)*,  which  must  =  0;  if  we 
take  the  differential  of  the  quantity  equal  to  it,  make  it  s  0,  and 
reduce  it,   there  results 

tan.  A  =  Vcos.  I  =  v^(cos.  23^  27'  58") 

A  =  43°  43'  50",  and  /  (from  equation,  1.  2  of  Note)  =  46*^  14', 
and  /  —  ^  (in  its  greatest  value)  =s  2°  28'  20". 

t  By  p.  538,  it  appears  that  the  arc  of  the  equator,  included  between 
two  meridians  pasung  through  the  extremities  of  a  given  arc  in  the 
ecliptic,  is  greatest  when  the  latter  arc  is  at  the  solstice.  The  arc  of 
the  equator  measures  the  separation  of  the  Suns  S'\  S'",  Hence,  putting 
in  the  formula  of  p,  230,  d/s  I''  55'  33",  and  Dss  J,  whicb  it  i»  ^f. 
the  solstice,  we  have,  very  nearly, 

d^  =  1°  55^  33"  X  sec.  23°  27'  5S"  =:  2°  5'  55\ 

The  two  common  problems  then  of  the  maximum  equation  of  time, 
are  not  merely  mathematical  problems,  exercises  for  the  skill  of  the 
student,  or  Examples  to  a  fluxionary  rule,  but  of  use  in  the  discussioft 
of  the  real  problem  of  nature. 
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18  at  its  greatest  separation  from  iS''^  it  is  impossible  that  the  order 

should  not  have  been  changed.  S'  must  have  come  nearer  to 
S"  than  iS'''  is  :  consequently,  S^"  must  have  passed  S' :  but 
at  the  moment  of  passage,  mean  and  true  time  are  equal,  that 
is,  the  equation  of  time  is  nothing :  atid  this  must  happen  between 
March  21,  and  the  end  of  April.  In  the  year  1810,  it  happened, 
according  to  the  Nautical  Almanack,  on  April  t5,  11**  12".     • 

This  second  pointy  at  which  the  equation  of  time  is  nothing, 
being  passed,  the  order  of  the  Suns  will  become 

At  the  solstice,  S"  must  rejoin  S^'':  but,  previously  to  the  solstice, 
it  cannot  effect  that  by  passing  S':  since  S^'  does  not  rejoin  S'  till 
their  arrival  at  the  apogee,  which  point  is  more  distant  than  the 
solstitial :  the  coincidence  of  S''  and  S'*'  then  can  only  take  place, 
by  S'  previously  passing  S"':  but,  as  before,  the  moment  of 
passage,  is  the  time  when  the  equation  of  time  is  nothing :  that 
circumstance  therefore,  must  happen,  before  the  summer  solstice  : 
therefore,  between  the  middle  of  April  and.  June  22:  and,  in  1810, 
according  to  the  Nautical  Almanack,  it  happened  on  June  15^  14^. 

In  the  year  1250,  the  equation  of  time  was  nothing  on  the 
longest  day. 

After  this  third  evanescence  of  the  equation  of  time,  the  order 
of  the  Suns  will  become 

s"  s"'  y. 

At  the  solstice  on  June  22,  ^'  will  rejoin  S'^':  immediately 
afterwards,  the  order  becomes 

which  will  continue  to  the  time  of  the  Sun's  entering  the  apogee  : 
then,  S^'  rejoins  Sii  and,  immediately  after,  S"  moving  with 
greater  angular  velocity  than  Sr  will  precede  it,  and  the  order 
becomes. 

Now  ■  Si  cannot  rejoin  S"  till  their  arrival  at  the  perigee :  but 
5^  will  rejoin  S'"  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  consequently,  previously 
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to  that  time,  S'**  must  pass  ^ :  but,  as  before,  the  moment  of 
passage  is,  whea  the  equation  of  time  is  nothing*  It  must 
happen  then,  between  the  time  of  the  apogee  and  the  autumnal 
equinox  :  between  (for  1810)  June  30,  and  September  24;  and, 
})y  the  Nautical  Almanack,  it  happened  August  31,  20^. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  preceding  explanation,  that  the  days  of 
the  year  in  which  the  equation  of  time  is  nothing  depend  on  the 
position,  or  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  and  apogee  :  and  con- 
sequently, since  those  points  are  perpetually  progressive,  the 
equation  of  time  will  not  be  notfiing  on  the  same  days  of  any 
specified  year,  as  it  was,  of  preceding  years:  nor,  when  not 
nothing,  the  same  in  quantity,  on  the  corresponding  days  of 
diflferent- years. 

The  preceding  statement  (beginning  at  p.  537,)  is  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  mode  of  explaining  the  subject  of  the  equation 
of  time.  It  is  not  essential,  and  might  have  been  omitted ;  for, 
the  two  causes  of  inequality  are  considered  and  mathematically 
estimated,  in  the  processes  of  finding  the  true  longitude  and 
true  right  ascension.  But  it  has  been  inserted,  since  it  serves  to 
illustrate  more  fully,  and,  under  a  different  point  of  view,  a 
9ubject  of  considerable  difficulty  aud  importance. 

With  regard  to  results,  very  little  is  effected  by  the  preceding 
statement.  Four  points  are  determined,  at  which,  mean  time 
is  equal  to  apparent :  in  other  words,  four  particular  values 
(evanescent  values)  of  the  equation  of  time.  But,  according  to 
the  process  in  p.  533,  we  are  enabled  to  assign  its  value  for 
every  day  in  the  year :  and  accordingly,  in  constructing  Tables  of 
the  equation  of  time,  the  above  four  particular  values  would  be 
necessarily  included  amongst  the  365  results. 

If  the  question  were,  merely  to  determine  when  the  equation 
was  nothing,  it  would  certainly  be  an  operose  method  of  reso- 
lution^ to  deduce  all  the  values  of  the  equation  of  time,  and 
then,  to  select  the  evanescent  ones.  In  such  case,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  recourse  to  considerations  like  the  foregoing 
(pp.  537,  &c.).     But,  both  these  methods  would  be  superseded. 


if,  which  is  not  the  case*,  the  equation  of  time  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  simple  analytical  formula. 

The  mere  inspection  of  such  formula,  or  some  easy  deduction 
from  it^  would  enable  us  to  assign  the  times  when  the  equation 
of  time  vanished. 

Instead  of  a  formula^  we  must  use  a^  process  consisting  of 
several  distinct  and  unconnected  steps,  for  computing  the  equa- 
tion of  time.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  process  is  quite  bs 
convenient  as  a  formula  could  be ;  since  the  concern  of  the 
Astronomical  Computist  is  not  with  special,  as  such,  but  with 
the  general  values  of  the  equation  of  time. 

If  special  values  are  sought  after,  it  must  be  principally  on  tbe 
grounds  of  curiosity.  The  method  of  ascertaining  four  such 
values,  independently  of  direct  computation,  has  been  idready 
exhibited.  And^  on  like  grounds^  a  similar  method  might  be 
used  in  the  investigation  of  other  special  values  :  in  determining, 
for  instance,  when  the  equation  of  time  is  of  a  mean  value ;  or^ 
when  minute,  the  two  causes  of  inequality  counteracting  each 
other;  or,  when  large,  the  two  causes  co-operating.  We  wilt 
confine  ourselves  to  two  instances. 

After  the  evanescence  of  the  equation  of  time  between  the 
winter  solstice  and  the  perigee,  the  order,  as  we  have  seeu, 
(p.  542,)  is 

S'"  S'  S", 

but  S'  is  gaining  fast  on  S^  in  order  to  rejoin  it  at  the  perigee^ 
and  S'^  after  parting  with  S^"  at  the  solstice,  is  preceding  it,  by 
still  greater  and  greater  intervals.  Consequently,  both  causes  of 
inequality  conspire  to  make  mean  time  differ  from  the  true,  and 
the  equation  of  time  goes  on  increasing  till  the  Sun  is  about  40^ 
distant  from  the  vernal  equinox,  that  is,  past  the  point,  at  which 
the  equation  arising  from  the  obliquity  is  a  maximum,  (see  p.  541,) 
and  before  the  point  at  which  the  equation  from  the  Sun's  ano- 


*  Lagrange,  however,  although  by  no  direct  process,  has  succeeded 
in  assigning  a  fbrmula  for  the  equation  of  time.  Sea  Mem,  Berlin,  1772. 
So  also  has  M.  Sdiulze,  Mem.  Berlin,  1778.  p.  249. 
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malous  motion  is  a  maximum.  For  the  year  1810,  the  time  would 
be  about  Feb.  10,  and  the  maximum  of  the  equation  is  14"  36^. 

About  the  Summer  solstice,  on  the  contrary,  between  that 
and  the  apogee,  the  order  is 

S'"  s"  s'.     - 

S'"  is  indeed  separating  from  S'',  but  S"  is  approaching  S'  to 
reach  it  at  the  apogee:  consequently,  the  two  causes  of  in- 
equality^ in  Kome  degree,  counteract  each  other,  and  the  equation 
between  the  two  periods  at  which  it  is  successively  nothing, 
(June  15,  and  August  SI,  for  1810,)  never  attains  to  the  value  of 
seven  seconds. 

In  a  similar  way,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  just  conjecture  of 
the  limits  of  the  quantity  of  the  equation  of  time,  for  other  parts 
of  the  year. 

Tlie  greatest  quantity  of  the  real  equation  of  time  can  never 
reach  the  sum  of  the  greatest  equations  arising  from  the  separate 
causes.    It  must  therefore  be  less  than 

2^  28'  29"  +  2°  6',    or  4°  34'  29", 

or  in  time  less  than  18™  15'  of  mean  solar  time. 

The  equation  of  time  computed  for  every  day  in  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  given  in  p.  533,  or,  by  some  equivalent 
method^  is  inserted  in  the  Nautical  Almanack ;  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  deducing  mean  solar,  from  apparent  time.  In  order  to  regu- 
late its  application,  the  words  additive  and  subtractive  are  inter- 
posed into  the  column  that  contains  its  several  values.  And, 
there  will  be  no  ambiguity  belonging  to  that  application,  if  we 
consider^  that  the  equation'  is  to  be  applied  to  a  certain  time 
marked  by  some  phenomenon :  which  phenomenon  is  the  real  Sun 
on  the  meridian  :  determined  tb  be  so,  either  by  a  transit  tele- 
s<:ope,  or  by  a  quadrant,  or  declination  circle  that  enables  us  to 
ascertain,  when  the  Sun  is  at  its  greatest  altitude.  Apparent 
time,  then,  is  what  is  iustrumentally  determined ;  and  to  such 
time,  the  equation,  with  its  concomitant  sign,  must  be  applied, 
in  order  to  deduce  mean  time,  which,  it  is  plain,  is  indicated  by 
no  phenomenon. 
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Thus^  Dec.  31^  1810,  the  equation  of  time  in  the  Nautical 
Almanack  is  stated  to  be  3*"  12*. 7  additive;  therefore,  when  the 
Sun  was  on  the  meridian,  at  its  greatest  height,  on  that  day  the 
mean  solar  time  was  12**  3°*  12**7.  Again,  Nov.  13,  1810,  the 
equation  is  stated  at  l^"*  33* .2  subtractive;  therefore,  on  that 
day,  the  Sun  was  at  its  greatest  height  at  \2^  -  15™  33*.2,  that 
is,   11**  44"  Sff.S,  mean  solar  time. 

Independently  of  computation,  very  simple  considerations  will, 
shew  that  this  procedure  is  just.  In  the  first  instance,  the  true 
Sun  precedes  the  mean ;  that  is,  is  more  to  the  east,  or  more 
to  the  left  hand  of  a  spectator  facing  the  south  :  consequently,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  Earth »  from  west  to  east,  the  meridian  of 
the  spectator  must  first  pass  through  the  hinder  Sun,  which,  in 
this  instance,  is  the  mean  Sun;  12**  therefore  of  mean  time 
happens  before  the  meridian  has  reached  the  true  Sun,  when  it 
does  reach  it,  then,  the  time  is,  in  mean  time,  12**  +  the  difference 
of  right  ascensions,  or  12**  -f  the  equation  of  time.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  true  Sun  is  behind  the  fictitious :  therefore  the 
meridian  of  the  spectator  first  passes  through  tiie  former :  true 
noon  therefore,  or  12  hours  apparent  time,  happens  before  the 
meridian  has  reached  the  fictitious  mean  Sun ;  before  therefore 
the  noon  of  mean  solar  time.  The  time  consequently  is  not 
12  hours,  but  12  hours  >— some  quantity,  which  quantity  is  the 
equation  of  time. 

What  has  been  given  in  the  latter  pages,  has  been  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  rather  than  for  settling  the  grounds  of,  and 
arranging  the  method  of  computing,  the  equation  of  time.  It 
may  suit  some  students  :  others,  perhaps,  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  investigations  that  terminate  at  p.  537 • 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


THE    PLANETARY    THEORY. 

On  the  general  Phenomena  of  the  Planets :  their  Phases,  Points 

of  Stations,   Retrogradations,  Sfc. 

We  have  now  passed,  in  our  course  of  enquiry,  through  the 
theories  of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the  Sun,  and  are  arrived  at  the 
Planetary  Theory.  This  latter  theory  has  many  points  in  common 
with  the  preceding  ones.  The  plaiiet  Venus,  by  reason  of  the 
Earth's  rotation^  is  transferred  to  the  west,  as  Orion  is  and  as  the 
Sun  is.  By  reason  of  the  same  rotation,  she  rises  and  sets  as 
any  fixed  star  is  made  to  rise  and  set.  But  the  points  of  the 
horizon  at  which  Venus  rises  and  sets^  do  not  remain  the  same, 
which  is  a  circumstance  of  distinction  between  that  planet  and 
the  fixed  stars  :  and  indicative  of  a  peculiar  motion  in  Venus^ 
whether  such  motion  respects,  as  its  centre,  the  Earth  or  the 
Sun. 

The  question,  in  truth,  is  not  to  be  at  once  reduced  to  the 
above  alternative.  We  may  conjecture,  besides  the  Sun  and 
Earth,  other  points  to  be  the  centres  of  the  planets'  revolutions. 
But  we  shall  here,  as  we  have  done  before,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
results  of  previous  investigations  and  restrict  the  range  of  our 
conjectures.  Indeed^  the  restriction  will  be.  so  close^  that  we 
purpose  merely  to  enquire  whether  the  phenomena  of  the  planets 
(the  phenomena  of  change  of  place  and  law  of  motion)  can  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  planets  describing  elliptical 
orbits  round  the  Sun  as  a  centre,  and  of  their  mutual  perturbation. 

We  at  once  get  rid  of  the  suggested  possibility  of  a  simple 
revolution  of  the  planets  round  the  Earth,  on  this  consideration : 
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namely,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  motion  would  take  place^  and 
seem  to  take  place,  in  one  and  the  same  direction :  whereas,  as 
observation  shews,  the  planets  are  sometimes  stationary  and 
sometimes  retrograde. 

These  apparent  quiescences  and  retrogradations,  are  some  of 
the  phenomena  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  this,  and  of  the 
ensuing  Chapters  to  explain,  on  the  principle  of  the  combination 
of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  of  the  Earth .  In  the  first  place, 
these  phenomena  will  be  explained  in  a  popular  way,  on  the 
principles  of  the  Earth's  rotation  round  its  axis^  and  of  the 
Earth's  and  planets'  revolutions  round  the  Sun.  After  this,  the 
phenomena  will  be  more  scientifically  explained,  or  the  times  and 
circumstances  of  their  happening  will  be  computed.  But  in 
order  to  effect  this  we  must  know  the  elements,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  planetary  orbits :  such  as  their  axes,  the  places  of  their 
nodes  and  of  their  aphelia,  and  their  inclinations  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  For  this  end  we  must  have  recourse  to  observations, 
and,  according  to  modern  practice,  to  observations  of  right  as* 
censions  and  declinations.  The  elements  being  obtained,  we  may 
combine  them  according  to  Kepler's  principles,  and  by  means 
of  his  problem  and  other  aids,  compute  the  planet's  longitude  in 
his  orbit.  From  such  longitude,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  incli- 
nation of  the  orbit,  and  of  the  place  of  the  node,  we  may  compute 
the  planet's  ecliptical  longitude  and  his  latitude,  and  thence 
compute,  by  a  Trigonometrical  process,  or  by  a  Table  of  re- 
ductions (see  p.  501,)  the  planet's  right  ascension  and  declination. 
The  tast  step  in  this  process,  would  be  to  compare  these  pre-  i 

viously  computed  longitudes  and  latitudes,  with  longitudes  and 
latitudes  resulting  immediately  from  observed  right  ascensions 
and  declinations :  or,  which  is  in  fact  the  same,  the  previously 
computed  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  with  the  observed. 
Such  comparisons,  as  in  the  Solar  Theory,  (see  pp.  508,  8ic.) 
enable  us  to  correct  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  from  which  the 
planet's  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  to  be  computed. 

The  order  then,  briefly  stated,  is  this  :  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena :  extrication  of  the  elements  from  observations :  the 
subse<nient  correction  of  those  elements  by  a  comparison  with 
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observations  :  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  first  of  these  objects,  we 
will  begin  with  the  planet  Venus. 

This  brilliant  star  when  seen  in  the  west^  at  the  time  of  i\ip 
setting  of  the  Sun,  is  called  the  Evening  Star  *.  It  will  be  founds 
by  observing  it  on  successive  nights,  to  vary  its  distsince  from 
the  Sun  :  sometimes  apparently  moving  away  from  the  Sun,  until 
it  reaches  a  certain  term  of  elongation,  at  other  times,  having 
passed  such  term,  approaching  the  Sun.  When  the  star  begins, 
it  continues,  to  approach :  and,  at  certain  epochs,  it  approaches 
so  nearly  to  the  Sun^  as  by  reason  of  the  Sun's  effulgence,  to  be 
no  longer  distinguishable  by  unassisted  vision.  There  are  other 
epochs,  rare,  indeed,  at  which  Venus  passes  over  the  Sun's  disk, 
and  is  seen,  during  such  transit^  as  a  black  spot  on  the  disk. 
After  either  of  these  two  sorts  of  epochs  Venus  ceases  to  be  the 
evening  star  and  will  soon  become  the  morning  siarf,  and  will 
be  seen  rising  just  before  the  Sun. 

On  successive  mornings,  Venus  will  rise  still  sooner :  will 
continue  to  be  separated  from  the  Sun,  till  having  reached  an 
angular  distance  of  about  45*^,  she  will  again  approach,  and  finally 
rejoin  the  Sun.  She  then  again  becomes  the  evening  star,  and 
the  same  appearances,  in  the  same  order,  are  renewed. 

These  appearances  prove,  not  decisively,  that  Vemis  describes 
either  an  oval,  or  a  circle  about  the  Sun,  but  that,  at  least,  she 
oscillates  about  the  Sun :  they  prove  too,  that  her  orbit  can 
neither  be  round  the  £arth,  as  its  centre,  nor  inclusive  of  the 
Earth ;  for,  she  is  never  seen  in  opposition ;  that  is,  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Sun  through  the  Earth. 

To  the  naked  sight,  or  to  unassisted  vision,  the  disk  of  Venu$ 
appears  circular  and  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude.  But,  the 
telescope  and  its  micrometer  j;  prove  both  appearances  to  be  de* 
lusive.     Viewed  through  the  former,    Venus,  when  the  evenings 


*  Eo-irepof,  Hesperus,  Vesper.  f  ^»a'ipopo^f  Lucifer. 

t  An  instrument  for  measuring  small  angles,  and  commonly  attached 
to  the  telescope. 

4   A. 
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8tar,  at  her  greatest  separation  from  the  Sun^  assumes  the  form  oC 
a  crescent^  the  convex  illuminated  part  being  towards  the  Sun, 
or  towards  the  west.  As  she  approaches  the  Sun,  the  crescent 
diminishes.  Having  passed  the  Sun,  she  appears  as  the  morning 
star,  and  the  crescent  is  turned  the  other  way,  or  towards  the 
east.  Day  after  day,  the  crescent  increases^  till  it  is  changed 
into  a  full  orb,  just  at  the  time  when  Venus  is  about  to  rejoin 
the  Sun. 

In  this  last  situation  the  disk  of  Venus,  though  most  illumi- 
nated, is  least  in  magnitude.  It  is  greatest  in  magnitude,  when 
the  disk  is  least  illuminated^  and  Venus  is  about  to  rejoin  tlie  Sun. 
These  latter  circumstances,  relative  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disk^ 
are  determined  by  the  micrometer. 

This  last-mentioned  instrument  enables  us  to  determine  the 
greatest  and  least  apparent  diameters  of  Venus  to  be  about  Gcf', 
and  10". 

If  we  now  enumerate  the  circumstances  relative  to  Venus,  they 
are  as  follow : 

Fenus,  whatever  be  the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  always 
attends  on  him,  and  is  never  separated  by  a  greater  angle  of 
elongation,  (techtiically  so  called)  than  45^. 

Venus  is  continually  at  diflPerent  distances  from  the  Earfh :  when 
at  her  greatest,  that  is,  when  her  apparent  diameter  is  the  least, 
she  shines  with  a  full  orb :  when  seen  at  her  least  distance,  that 
is,  when  her  apparent  diameter  is  the  greatest,  her  crescent  is  very 
small ;  and  there  are  conjunctures,  as  we  have  noted,  when  Venus 
eclipses  part  of  the  Sun's  disk,  and  passes  over  it  like  a  dark 
spot. 

Venus,  when  the  evening  star  and  separating  from  the  Sun, 
moves  from  west  to  east ;  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
or,  as  the  phrase  may  still  be  varied,  in  consequentia.  Returning 
towards  the  Sun,  from  her  greatest  elongation,  she  moves  towards 
the  west,  that  is,  in  antecedentia,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs.  And,  in  like  manner,  she  moves,  when  the  moniing  star, 
alternately,  according  and  contrary  to,  the  order  of  the  signs. 
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These  are  the  pheDomena  of  observatioiij  that  are  propoted 
for  explanation,  on  the  grounds  of  two  hypotheses  :  tUb  firsts  that 
Venus  is  an  opaque  spherical  body  illuminated  by  the  Sun :  the 
second,  that  Venus  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  an  orbit  which  ia 
interior  to  the  Earth's  orbit. 

If  Venus  be  a  sphere,  only  half  of  it  can  be  illuminated  by  the 
Sun.  And  the  illuminated  hemisphere,  called,  for  distinction, 
the  Hemisphere  of  Illuminationj  is  thus  to  be  determined.  From 
the  centre  of  the  Sun,  to  that  of  Venus^  conceive  a  right  line  to 
be  drawn;  perpendicular  to  this  line,  and  passing  through  the 
centre  of  Venus,  conceive  also  a  plane  to  be  drawn ;  then,  such 
plane  will  divide  the  body  of  the  planet  into  two  hemispheres, 
the  one  luminous,  the  other  dark. 

But,  a  spectator,  whatever  be  his  distance  from  a  sphere,  can 
never  see  more  than  half  of  the  same.  The  hemisphere  which 
he  sees,  called  the  Hemisphere  of  Vision,  is  thus  to  be  deter- 
mined :  conceive  the  eye  of  the  spectator  and  the  centre  of  the 
planet  to  be  joined  by  a  right  line  ;  %  plane  perpendicular  to  this 
line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  planet,  divides  its  body 
into  two  hemispheres ;  the  one  towards  the  spectator,  is  that  of 
vision. 

The  two  hemispheres,  and  their  boundaries,  the  circles  of 
ilhunination  and  of  vision,  do  not  necessarily  coincide :  indeed, 
they  can  coincide  only  when  the  Sun,  which  illuminates  th« 
planet,  is  between  it  and  the  spectator  on  the  Earth's  surface. 
In  every  other  situation,  part  of  the  planet's'  illuminated  hemi«' 
sphere  is  turned  away  from  the  spectator ;  and,  when  the  planet 
is  between  the  Sun  and  spectator,  wholly  turned  away :  in  other 
words,  the  planet's  disk  can  either  not  be  seen,  or  must  appear 
as  a  dark  circle  or  spot  on  the  Sun's  face. 

When  the  spectator,  Sun»  and  Venus  (for  of  that  planet  we  - 
are  now  speaking)  lie  not  in  the  same  right  line,  the  delineation 
of  the  illuminated  disk,  or  phase,  is  reduced  to  a  very  simple 
proposition  in  orthographic  projection.  On  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion which  is  always  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  and  the  centre  of  the  planet,  it  is  required  to  delineate 
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the  ellipse  into  which  the  circular  boundary  of  light  and  darkness 
will  be  projected.  The  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse,  will,  as  it  is 
well  known,  bear  that  proportion  to  the  major,  which  the  radius 
bears  to  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  planes. .  The  incli- 
nation is  equal  to  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines,  one  drawn  from 
the  Sun  to  the  centre  of  Venus,  the  other,  from  that  same  centre 
and  directly  from  the  spectator.     Hence,  if  AFBA  represent  the 
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disk,  and  we  take  CF  :  C£  ::  rad.  :  cos.  planet's  inclination,  then, 
describing,  with  the  semi-axes  AC,  CE,  the  semi-ellipse  AEB, 
we  shall  have  the  illuminateck  disk  represented  by  AFBEA. 

^  If  KFuL  be  the  orbit  of  Venus,  S  the  Sun,  E  the  Earth; 
then,  Ithe  angle  of  inclination  of  the  planes  of  illumination,  and 
vision  at  V,  is  the  angle  SVF,  and  at  u,  the  angle  SuF.  In  the 
latter,  the  angle  is  acute,  in  the  former,  obtuse ;  consequently,  if 
CE  in  the  above  Figure  be  taken  to  represent  the  cosine  of  the  acute 
angle,  to  the  right  of  the  line  AB^  Ce  must  be  taken  to  the  left 
of  the  same  line,  in  order  to  represent  the  cosine  of  the  obtuse 
angle  SVF.  At  K,  when  the  planet  is  in  superior  conjunction  f, 
the  angle  SVF  is  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  consequently,  the 


*  ruis  the  half  of  the  projection  of  the  circle  of  illumination,  »u 
of  vision,  and 

iruxsi  lFux^  ^FursrQCP-^  /  rtfr  =  90®— (z  Sur-^  zSuF) 

t  Ah  inferior  planet  is  in  superior  conjunction,  when  it  lies  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Earth  to  Uie  Sun,  and  produced 
beyond  the  San. 
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cosine  (with  a  negative  sign)  becomes  equal  to  radius,  and  the  point 


E,  falls  iny  (Fig.  p.  552,)  \  or  the  whole  orb  is  illuminated.  At 
Lj  when  the  planet  is  in  inferior  conjunction*  the  angle,  such  as 
SuFy  becomes  nothing ;  therefore  the  cosine  becomes  equal  to 


*  We  have,  for  simplicity's  sake,  supposed  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  of  Venus  to  be  coincident.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  nature. 
It  will  happen,  and  commonly,  that  the  planet  at  the  time  of  inferior 
conjunction  will  be  above  the  Sun,  in  which  case  its  bright  crescent  will 
be  visible :  and  exactly  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  the  line  joining  the 
horns  of  the  crescent,  will  be  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 
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radius,  and  the  point  E  falls  in  JP:  or  the  whole  orb  is  dark. 
From  K  to  X,  in  the  intermediate  points^  Vetms  exhibits  all  her 
varieties  of  phases  ;  the  full  orb^  near  K ;  the  half  illuminated 
orb  at  N^  where  SNE  =  90*,  and  then  the  crescent  diminishing, 
till  its  extinction  at  L*. 


These  phenomena  that  would  happen  if  Veiius  an  opaque 
ijAerical  body  be  illuminated  by  the  Sun,  and  revolve  ia  an  orbit 
round  hiiSy  are  strictly  conformable  \o  the  phenomena  that  are 
pbserved,  and  have  been  described  in  th^  preceding  pages.    ^ 

Thus  far  theq  the  hypothesis  of  Venus^$  revolution  round  the 
Sui|  is  probable,  and  seems  to  involve  no  contradictioil ;  it  will  be 


.^^^■»— ^>*»w-^»" 


•^»ww»»-^T»w^-^w^ 


^  The  phases  which  Vemu  at  V^  N^  and  »»  exhibits  to  a  spectatotr 
at  £»  are  repvcaeot^  by  th<^  small  circular  Figures  that  are»  respectively, 
to  the  left  of  the  point?  V,  N,  and  u  (see  p.  bb5.) 
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8till  fardier  confirmed^  if  we  can  shew,  that  it  affords  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  other  phenomena  which  the  planet  exhibits. 

Suppose  emd  io  be  the  Earth,  and  two  tangents  dsk,  es'l^  to 
the  points  d  and  e,  to  represent  the  respective  horizons  to  a  spec- 
tator at  d  and  e*.  If  the  Earth's  rotation  be  according  to  the,^ 
order  emd,  when  the  horizon  dsk  of  the  spectator  at  d  shall  touch 
the  Sun  s  disk,  the  Sun  will  set  to  that  spectator ;  the  moment 
after^  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth,  the  point  k  will  be  transferred 
to  some  point  between  k  and  F^  the  line  dsk  will  no  longer  touch 
the  Sun's  disk,  or,  the  Sun  will  be  below  the  horizon.  But, 
Venus,  if  at  V,  will  be  above  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  above 
as  an  evening  star^  till  the  Earth,  by  its  farther  rotation,  shall 
have  so  transferred  the  line  dsk,  that  its  extremity  k  shall  be  in 
some  point  between  V  and  17.  In  the  interval  between  this  and 
the  next  night,  V  will  have  moved  forward  in  its  orbit  to  some 
point  w ;  therefpre,  the  line  dsk,  after  leaving  the  Sun's  disk,  must 
revolve  through  a  greater  angle  than  it  did  the  preceding  evening, 
before  it  reaches  V  at  w.  The  planet  therefore,  is  now  separated 
from  the  Sun  by  a  greater  angle  of  elongation :  and  the  elonga* 
tion  on  succeeding  nights  will  still  continue^  till  V  reaches  a  point 
T}  where  a  line  drawn  from  E  touches  her  orbit.  Hence  from 
superior  conjunction  at  ky  to  the  greatest  elongation  at  T,  Venus 
is  continually  separating  or  elongating  from  the  Sun ;  and,  if  we 
refer  her  place  to  the  fixed  stars,  will  seem  to  move  amongst 
them  in  a  direction  kVwT,  that  is,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs. 

From  T  to  Xf  the  inferior  conjunction,  the  line  dsk,  after  quit- 
ting the  Sun's  disk,  will  reach  the  planet  after  the  description  of 
angles  still  less  and  less,  and  the  planet  will  be  found  approach- 
ing the  Sun :  but,  referred  to  the  fixed  stars,  will  be  found  to 
change  its  place  amongst  them  in  a  direction  from  T  towards  X, 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  former  change  of  place,  and 

*  In  this  explanation,  of  a  popular  nature,  Venus's  orbit  and  the 
Earth's  equator  em  (2,  are  supposed  to  be  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  (represented  by  the  plane  of  the  paper,)  and,  the  spectator  is 
.  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  equator. 


•    :f 
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contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.     In  other  words^  the  planet  is 
now  retrograde. 

Suppose  now  the  planet  to  have  passed  the  inferior  conjunc- 
tion at  X.  Day  breaks  to  a  spectator  at  e,  when  the  line  eV/, 
representing  his  horizon,  touches  the  Sun's  disk.  But,  before  this 
has  happened,  the  line  es'l  has  passed  the  planet^  or  the  planet  is 
above  the  horizon^  and  has  risen  as  the  morning  star :  on  suc- 
ceeding mornings,  the  planet  having  moved  forward  in  its  orbit 
from  L  towards  t,  will  rise  before  the  Sun  by  greater  and  greater 
intervals ;  will  continue,  to  appearance^  separating  from  him^  till 
its  arrival  at  its  greatest  elongation  t.  From  L  to  t,  the  planet 
will,  as  from  T  to  L,  still  continue  retrograde.  From  t  to  /,  it 
will  again  approach  the  Sun,  and  move  according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs. 

These  phenomena,  then,  that  would  happen  if  Venus  revolve 
either  in  a  circular  or  elliptical  orbit  round  the  Sun,  are  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  phenomena  that  are  observed,  and  whicli 
have  been  previously  described. 

In  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  phases  and  retrogradations 
of  VenuSf  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  supposed  the  Earth 
to  be  at  rest  at  E.  But,  there  is  one  phenomenon,  that  of  the 
seeming  quiescence  of  Venus  during  several  successive  days, 
which  cannot  be  explained,  except  we  depart  from  that  suppo- 
sition, and  combine,  according  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  the 
motion  of  the  Earth  with  that  of  Venus, 

If  Venus  be  at  L,  and  the  Earth  at  e,  and  both  describe  in  the 
same  time  (24  hours  for  instance),  two  small  arcs  of  their  orbits, 
such  arcs  will  be  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  If,  then,  they 
were  equal,  during  their  description,  Venus  would  be  referred  by 
a  spectator  on  the  Earth,  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens.  But, 
Venus  revolving  round  the  Sun  according  to  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion  (see  p.  551,  1*  l6,)  describes  a  greater  arc  than  the  Earth 
does  in  the  same  time.  She  must,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the 
24  hours,  be  referred  by  a  spectator  on  the  Earth,  to  a  point  in 
the  heavens  situated  to  the  right  of  her  former  place.  But,  as 
Venus  advances  from  L  towards  t  in  her  orbit,  the  arcs  of  her 
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orbit  (or  tangents  to  them)  will  become  more  and  more  inclined  /'/  /^ 
to  the  arcs  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  There  will  then  be  somewhere  '^  ^' 
between  £  and  i  an  arc  pq  (see  Fig.  p.  553,)  such  that,  its  obli- 
quity compensating  its  greater  length,  two  lines  pa,  qb,  drawn 
to  the  contemporaneously  described  arc  ab  o(  the  Earth's  orbit^ 
shall  be  parallel ;  when  that  circumstance  happens,  Venus  must 
appear  stationarif. 

We  may  determihe  the  exact  time  of  its  happening  by  com-     '  ^  .  < 
podng  the  angle  bSq,  Mrfaich  is,  hi  the  siAne  time,  the  excesa 
of  the  angular  motion  of  Venus  above  tb«t  of  the  Earlli  *• 


^  J-  3 


.^bkB«^B_^WhiBi» 


*  hSq  may  be  thus  computed:  (see  Fig.  p.  553,). 

Draw  fromp  and  b\  pn,  bm  perpendicular  to  the  parallel  Hues  qby 
pa^  then  pn=s  bm:  call  56,  r,  and  5^,  r; 

tben;7n  =  pq  .sin.  pqn=:pq  .  coe.  Sqb^ 
bm  zs  ab,cos,mba=z  ab  .COS.  Sbq; 

;..  '^•y  =  1^  =  ^^  =  >£:'  (Newton.  Sect.  II.  Pn>p.  4.  Cor.  6 ;) 
COS.  Sbq      pq      vel.  ?        ^r  '^  '  "^  '^ 

.'.  COS.*  Sbq  ss  COS.*  Sqb  x  p  > 

But,  sin.*  Sbq  z=  sin.*  Sqb  x  -^    (Trigonometry,  p.  l6,) 

.'.  adding  these  two  latter  equations,  and  putting  for  cos.*  Sqb^ 
1  —  sin.*  Sqby 

1  =  !1  (1  -  sin.*  Sqb)  +  ^  sin.*  Sqb, 
and  sin.  Sqb=  y^ Q^^^S-L^  =  ^(^»  +  Iv-hO  ' 

Hence,  sin.  Sbq  =  ^^^^ ^'rf^  ^j^y 

The  tito  angled  Sqb^  S^bq,  b^mg  tha9  d^iOrtAinai,  U!9q  ^  IWf  -^ 
{Sqb-^  Sbq)  is  kndwtf ;  and  thence  tbe  time  from  cot^ooction  ati  L, 
Thusy  the  mean  daily  mofions  of  Viihi^  an^  the  Ranb  being  l'^  3&  7".%^ 

and  bgf  9r\^  the  di^y  excess^  is^  $£'  ^d'^S ;  therefore^  if  the  augW 

13° 
iS^  be  13»,  the  time  frotti  conjunction  will  be     ./■,/»;»  or  about  21 

days. 

4  B 
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It  is  plain  that  Ytmu  will  be  retrograde  whilst  moving  through 
an  arc  such  as  AX^,  whether  the  Earth  be  supposed  to  be  at  rest, 
or  to  be  in  motion.  The  case  however,  is  different  with  a 
superior  planet  *,  which  can  only  be  shewn  to  be  retrograde  by 
combining  with  its  motion,  the  Earth's*  Thus,  let  ahy  be,  cd, 
be  three  equal  arcs  in  the  Earth's  orbit,  a'b\  b'c',  c'df,  three  equal 
arcs  in  Jupiter^s  (for  instance,)  contemporaneously  described,  but 
less  (see  p.  557 f  !•  16,)  let  also  A,  B,  C,  D,  be  four  points  in 
the  imaginary  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  which  a',  b'f  e',  i  are 
successively  referred  by  a  spectator  at  a,  b,  c,  d.  Now,  if  ABC 
be  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  the  body  in  the  orbit 
a'  b'  c'  df,  is  transferred  in  that  direction  or  is  progressive;  n^iilst 


the  spectator  moves  from  c  to  d,  and  the  planet  from  </  to  tit,  the 
latter,  amongst  the  stars,  is  transferred  from  C  to  D  towards  B 
and  J,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.     During  the 


*  A  superior  planet  includes  within  its  orbit,  the  Earth's ;  an  in- 
ferior planet's  orbit  is  included  within  that  of  the  Earth's. 
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description  then  of  the  intermediate  arcs  cb,  c*b',  the  planet  must 
have  been  stationary.  The  retrogradation  will  continue  from  c 
through  opposition,  where  it  \yiU  be  the  greatest,  to  \  pointy^ 
situated  similarly  to  c ;  that  is,  such  that  the  angle  made  by  two 
lines  joining  yy,  fS  shall  =  the  angle  c'cS.  Yrom  f  through 
conjunction  to  c,  the  planet  will  move  according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs. 

Here  then  is  a  material  circumstance  of  distinction,  in  this 
part  of  their  theory,  between  inferior  and  superior  planets.  In 
the  explanation  of  the  quiescences  and  retrogradations  of  the 
former,  the  Earth's  motion  is  not  an  essential  circumstance ; 
it  merely  modifies  their  extent  and  duration.  But^  with  superior 
planets,  the  Earth's  motion  is  an  indispensable  circumstance. 
The  very  nature  of  the  explanation  depends  on  its  combination 
with  that  of  the  planets. 

In  speaking  of  the  stations  and  retrogradations  of  the  planets^ 
we  have  been  obliged  to  use  a  language  and  phrases  by  no  means 
descriptive  of  the  observations  by  which  those  phenomei\a  are  as- 
certained. But,  the  student  must  be  reminded  upon  this,  as  upon 
other  occasions,  to  attend  to  the  simple  facts  of  observations. 
When  a  planet  is  stationary,  the  fact  of  observation  is^  that  the 
right  ascension  continues  the  same :  when  retrograde,  that  the 
right  ascension  diminishes.  The  right  ascension  being  determined 
by  the  hour,  minute,  Sic.  at  which  the  observed  body  comes  on 
the  middle  vertical  wire  of  a  transit  telescope. 

Jupiter^  in  treating  of  his  retrogradatioi^s,  has  been  assumed 
to  be  a  superior  planet.  One  proof  of  his  being  such,  as  well  as 
that  Mars,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgifim  Sidus  are,  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  phases;  which  have  not  as  yet  ^een  desi:ribed* 

Now,  Mars  exhibits  no  such  variation  of  phases  as  Venus 
does ;  he  is  seen,  indeed,  sometimes  a  little  gibbous,  but  never  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent,  nor  as  a  black  spot  on  the  Sun's  disk. 
If  we  add  to  these  circumstances,  that  he  is  seen  at  all  angles  of 
elongation  from  the  Sun,  we  may  presume  that  Mars  revolves  in 
an  orbit  round  the  Sun  inclusive  of  the  Earth's ;  that  he  is  thercf- 
fbre  a  superior  planet.    He  certainly  caqnot  revolve  round  the 
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Earth,  for  then  he  would  never  be  stationary,  nor  retrograde ;  nor 
can  his  orbit  pass  between  the  Sun  and  Earth. 

Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  do  not  appear 
gibbous,  but  shine,  almost  constantly,  with  full  orb^. 

These  phenomena  can  be  accpuiited  for,  by  supposing  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturfi,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  to  be  opaque  spherical 
bodies  illuminated  by  the  Sun ;  and  Mars  to  be  the.least  distant : 
and,  if  not  very  distant  (relatively  to  the  Earth's  distance),  his 
illuminated  disk  may,  in  some  situations,  be  so  much  averted 
from  the  spectator,  as  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  being  a 
little  gibbous ;  and,  he  will  be  most  gibbous  in  quadratures : 
where,  however,  the  breadth  of  the  illuminated  part  will  be  to 
that  of  the  whole  disk  as  175  to  200. 

If  we  were  to  increase  the  distance  of  Mars,  Ae  above  pro- 
portion would  approach  more  nearly  to  one  of  equality.  Hence 
the  reason,  why  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  much 
more  distant  from  the  Sun  than  Mars,  do  not  appear  gibbous, 
even  in  quadratures. 

From  what  has  preceded,  we  may  draw  this  conclusion ;  that, 
the  adequate  explanation  of  the  phases,  the  stations,  and  the  re> 
Irogradations  of  the  planets,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  revolutioii 
roimd  the  Sun,  renders,  at  least,  that  hypothesis  probable.  But, 
since  the  explanation  has  been  one,  of  obvious  and  general  ap* 
pearances,  and  not  of  phenomena  precisely  ascertained  by  accurate 
observations,  the  mere  fact  of  a  revolution  has  alone  been  rendered 
probable,  without  any  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  curve 
of  revolution.  It  may  be  either  circular  or  elliptical.  The 
system  of  Copernicus,  therefore,  is  rather  proved  to  be  true,  than 
Kepler's  laws,  or  Newton's  theory.  Their  truth,  however,  is 
intended. to  be  shewui  and,  that  the  planets  revolve  round  the 
Sun  in  orbits  very  nearly  elliptical :  the  deviations  from  the  exact 
elliptical  forms  being  such,  as  would  result  from  the  mutual  dis- 
turbances of  the  planets  computed  according  to  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation. For  this  end;  phenomena,  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
preceding,  must  be  selected  and  examined,  and  explanation,  from 
being  general,  must  become  particular,  and  proceed  by  calcula- 
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tion.  The  elements  of  the  orbits  and  the  motions  of  the  planets 
must  be  deduced  from  observations ;  arranged  in  Tables ;  again 
compounded  according  to  theory ;  and^  in  this  last  state,  as  results, 
subjected  to  the  test  of  the  nicest  observations. 

The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  planets  depend  on  certain  dis- 
tances, linear  and  angular^  measured  from  the  Sun.  But^  the  ob- 
servations, from  which  these  elements  are  to  be  deduced,  are 
made  at  the  Earth.  The  first  step  then,  in  the  succeeding  inves^ 
tigation,  must  be  towards  the  invention  of  a  method,  for  trans- 
muting observations  made  at  the  Earth,  into  observations  that 
would  be  made  b/  a  spectator  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
Sun ;  in  technical  language,  for  converting  geocentric  into  Ae/to- 
centric  angular  distances. 

This  joaetbod  is  necessary  for  the  extrication  of  the  elements. 
For  the  examinatioa  of  the  system  founded  on  those  elements, 
the  reverse  method  is  required;  in  other  words,  we  must  be 
possessed  of  {he  means  of  converting  heliocentric  into  geocentric 
angular  distances. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


On  the  Method  of  reducing  Observations^  made  at  the  Earthy  to 
Observations  that  wouldy  at  the  same  time,  be  made  by  a 
Spectator  situated  at  the  Sun :  or,  on  the  Methods  of  extri- 
cating, from  the  Geocentric  Observations  of  a  Planet's  Place, 
the  Elements  of  the  Orbit  which  it  describes  round  the  Sun. 

In  the  theory  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  that  sphere,  which  revolving,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  round  an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  Earth, 
produces  the  common  phenomena  of  the  risings,  settings,  and 
culminations  of  stars.  In  the  solar  system  also,  the  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be,  very  nearly,  the  centre  of  the  solar  motions.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  observations  are  of  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  convertible,  by  rules  already  laid  down,  into  longi- 
tudes and  latitudes ;  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars,  either  geocentric, 
or  heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes ;  in  the  case  of  the  Sun, 
its  longitudes,  seen  from  the  Earth,  differ  from  the  longitudes  of 
the  Earth,  seen  from  the  Sun  by  the  constant  difference  of 
180  degrees.  ' 

The  case  is  very  different  with  the  planets.  These  respect 
the  Sun  as  the  centre  of  their  motions,  which  motions  can  only 
be  observed  at  the  Earth.  It  is  necessary,  then,  if  we  would 
trace  the  orbit  of  a  planet  described  round  the  Suu,  and  lay  down 
the  laws  of  its  motion,  that  we  should  be  able,  from  geocentric 
observations  of  a  planet's  place,  and  change  of  place,  to  infer 
what  that  place  and  change  of  place  would  be,  were  the  spectator 
at  the  centre  of  the  planet's  motions. 

The  first  steps,  in  this  process,  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
sidereal  and  solar  theories.    The  planet  is  to  be  observed  on  the 
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meridian,  with  the  transit  instrument  and  declination  quadrant  or 
circle,  and,  then^  from  such  observed  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation, the  planet's  geocentric  longitude  and  latitude  are  to  be 
computed  by  the  formulae  of  Chapter  VII,  (see  pp.  160,  8cc.)- 

We  will  give  an  instance  in  the  computation  of  the  geocentric 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Venus, 

March  13, 

t  M  2^  58",  declination  2^  43'  N  :  obliquity  23^  2?'  54", 
M 344^  30' 

m 

iR-90   ...  254    30 

|^(Jl-90)..  127  15 log^  sin.  9.9009142 

2 

19.8008284 

N.  P.  D 87^  17'  O"  ... .  log.  sin.   9-99951 17 

I 23  27  54 log.  sin.   9.0000890 

-  2  log.  r  -  20. 

2)  19.4014291 
M 30  7  59  . .  Oog.  sin.  M)   9-7007145 

N.P.D.  +  I  ^^^  ^  ^y„ 

2 

^*  ^'  ^'  ^      +  M    85  30  26 log.  sin.   9-9986635 

2 

^'^'     '  "^ M    25   14  28  .  •  •  * .  log.  sin.   9.6298461 

2 

2)  19-6285096 

(log.  sin 40^  41'  38") 9.8142548 

.*.  comp.  of  lat.  =  81   23   16 
and   latitude  •  •  .  ss    8   36  44 
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To  find  the  tongittide, 

A 8 1*  23'  16" iog.  sin.    9.9950753 

/•••••••  23   27  54  •  •  • log*  sin.    9>6000B9O 

5 87    17     0 (d)  19.5951643 

2)  192     8   10 

^  sum  ....  96     4     5 log.  sin.   9.9975593 

|-8tim  — ^.  ^  8  47     5 log.  sin.   9.1839025 

2  log.  r  20 

39.1814623 
(d)  19-595X643 

2)  19.5862980 

9.7931490 

Now  9.7931490  is  the  log.  sin,  of  38^  23'  40",  Sic.  aiid  of 

360^  +  38^  23'  40"  =  398^  23'*  40" 

.-,  90  +  L  =  796  47  20 

L  =  706   47  20 

=  360®  +  346^  47'  20"; 
/.  rejecting  360^, 

the  geocentric  longitude  of  3  ,  or  L  =  11*  iGP  47'  9Gf'. 

By  these  means,  then,  that  is,  by  meridional  observations  of 
the  planet,  and  by  computations,  may  its  longitude  and'  latitude 
be  determined*  Among^f  the  resulting  values  of  the  latitude, 
there  must  be  some  either  nothing  or  very  small.  Now  when  the 
geocentric  latitude  ia  nothing,  the  beKocentric  also-  is-  nc^lmg, 
or  the  planet  is  in  the  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit :  or,  technically, 
the  planet  is  in  its  node:  the  node  being  the  intersection  of  the 
orbit  of  a.  planet,  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic*  We  are  able 
then,  bji  examining  the  seriea  of  tU^  values  of  the  geoeeotric 
latitudes,  (computed  as  above)  to  determine  when  a  planet  is  in 
its  node,  and  we  also  know  the  geocentric  longitude  corresponding 
to  such  a  situation  of  the  planet. 
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Some  values  of  the  latitude  will,  it  has  been  said^  be  either 
nothing,  or  very  small.  The  latter  circumstance  is  likely  to  take 
place  :  for,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  planet  should  be,  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  meridian  of  the  observer,  and  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic :  in  the  same  ^ay,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  to  happen 
that  the  Sun  should  be,  at  once,  in  the  solstice  at  noon,  or  in  the 
equinoctial  at  noon.  But  the  same  artifice,  or  method  of  com- 
putation, which  makes  amends  for  the  want  of  coincidence  of  the 
two  events  in  the  latter  case,  applies  to  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration. Find,  for  instance,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
planet  when  just  above  the  ecliptic  (to  its  north)  and,  the  next 
day,  find  the  like  quantities  when  the  planet  (supposing  it  to  be 
descending  towards  the  ecliptic)  is  just  below^  or  to  the  south  of, 
the  ecliptic.  The  Rule  of  Three,  or  some  equivalent  rule  of 
proportion,  will  give  the  longitude  corresponding  to  a  latitude 
that  is  nothing,  or,  in  other  words,  will  give  the  geocentric  longi- 
tude of  the  descending  node. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  we  will  just  advert  to  a  point 
which  will  soon  be -more  fully  discussed.  Since  we  are  able  to 
compute  the  exact  time  of  the  planet's  entering  its  node,  we 
are  able  to  determine  the  interval  elapsed  in  its  passage  from  the 
descending  to  the  ascending  node,  and  also  the  interval  of  time 
between  two  successive  returns  to  the  same  node.  The  latter 
interval  must  be  (supposing  the  places  of  the  nodes,  and  the 
dimensions  and  positions  of  the  orbit,  not  to  have  changed)  the 
periodic  time  of  the  planet.  The  former  interval,  should  it  be 
exactly  the  half  of  the  latter,  would  be  a  proof  either  that  Ae 
orbit  of  the  planet  was  circular,  or,  if  elliptical,  so  placed  as  to 
have  its  axis  major  coincident  with  the  line  of  the  nodes. 

We  will  now  consider,  on  what  conditions  the  reduction  of 
geocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes  to  heliocentric  depeniis :  or, 
what  points,  relative  to  the  place  of  a  planet,  the  position  and 
dimensions  of  its  orbit,  are  necessaiy  to  be  settled  previously  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  reduction. 

Let  NP  be  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  (superior  according 
to  the  figure).  Nir  C  part  of  the  grdat  circle  of  the  ecliptic,  E  the 
Es^rth,  S  the  Sun.     Conceive  Pw  (part  of  a  great  circle)  to  h^ 
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drawn  ftom  P  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Now  «  spectator  at  E  seea  P  distant  from  the  ecliptic  by  an 


angle  PEir,  which  is,  therefore,  the  geocentric  latitude  (G),  and 
P,  viewed  from  S,  would  appear  to  be  distant  from  (he  ecliptic 
by  the  Bngle  PiSir,  whidi  is,  therefore,  the  heliocentric  latitude 
<H). 

Suppose  f  to  be,  what  is  called,  the  first  point  of  Aries : 
then,  sinoe  such  a  point  is  equally  distant  with  the  fixed  stars, 
or  so  distant  that  tlie  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  subtends  at  it 
an  inaengible  angle,  a  line  drawn  from  £  to  T  is  to  be  held  to 
be  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  S  to  f  •  From  this  point  T 
iongitudes  are  computed,  therefore. 

the  geocentric  longitude  of  P  (L)  is   z  irEft 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  P  (P)  is  £  vS  t  > 
the  longitude  of  the  Sun  (O)....   \a  ^  S E  f  • 
Hence, 

X  =  O  +    £  SEir  =   O  +  £, 
£  representing  the  angle  SEir,  which  is  technically  called  the 
4ngle  of  Elongation. 

This  is  the  deoomioation  of  one  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
SEw.    The  angle  ESv  is  called  the  Jngle  of  Commutation  (Q. 
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the  angle  SwE,  or  radier,  the  angle  SPE{the  angle  under  \vhich 
the  planet  sees  the  radius  of  the  Earth^s  orbit)  is  called  the 
Annual  Parallax, 

The  examination  of  the  parts  of  the  triangle  SEw,  will  shew 
us  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  deduction  of  heliocentric 
longitudes  and  latitudes  from  geocentric. 

In  the  first  place 

T  SiriP)  =  z  SEr  +  180^  -  ESw       '\; 

=  ©  +  18(y  -  C. 

Hence^  we  can  determine  P,  the  heliocentric  longitude^  if  C 
the   angle   of  commutation  be  previously  determined. 

SE  is  known  from  the  solar  theory, 

SEir,  or  £,  «=  X—  0, 

is  kno\^ii  since  (see  p.  564,)  L  the  geocentric  longitude  can  be 
computed^  and  the  Sun^s  longitude  is  known  from  the  solar 
theory:  consequently,  in  order  to  determine  the^ngle  ESw  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  triangle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
Sir,  which  is  denominated  the  Curtate  Distance. 

Now,    Sir  =  SP  .  cos,  /  PSir  =  r .  cos,  if, 

consequently,  in  order  to  determine  5ir,  we  must  know  the 
values  of  r  and  H, 

Let  I  (equal  to  the  angle  PNtt)  represent  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic^  then,  by 
Naper's  Rule  for  circular  parts 

1  X  sin.  Nir  =  cot.  /.tan.  Pir, 
or  sin.  Nir .  tan.  /  b  tan.  H. 

In  order  then  to  determine  H,  we  must  previously  know  /, 
the  inclination,  and  Nv,  the  distance  of  the  reduced  place  of  the 
planet  from  the  node  of  its  orbit,  which  distance  is  evidently 
equal  to  the  longitude  of  the  planet  minus  the  longitude  of  the 
node. 

With  regard  to  r  (SP),  its  value  may  be  determined,  nearly, 
(on  the  supposition  of  a  small  eccentricity  in  the  orbit)  from 


'.«  e 
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Kepler's  law  (see  p.  455X  It  is,  however,  the  mean  distance 
which  Is  determined  by  such  law.  5P,  therefore^  is  not  exactly 
determined,  except  P  move  (which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose) 
in  a  circle.  If,  therefore,  we  should  be  able  to  determine  H 
exactly,  still  there  would  be  some  uncertainty  in  determining 
Sir  ^  r .  COS.  H,  from  the  uncertainty  respecting  r's  value,  and, 
accordingly,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  value  of  the  heliocentric  longitude  determined  from 
the  angle  ESir. 

For  the  above  reasons,  since  the  heliocentric  longitude  (we 
are  speaking  of  the  original  processes  for  determining  the  ele- 
ments of  a  planet's  orbit)  cannot,  generally,  be  exactly  found. 
Astronomers  have  selected  those  paridcular  positions  of  a  planet 
in  which  -its  heliocentric  longitude  is  known  with  certainty. 
Now  such  a  position,  if  the  planet  be  an  inferior  planet,  such  as 
Venus  and  Mercury  are,  is  the  superior,  or  inferior  conjunction  : 
in  the  former  the  planet's  heliocentric  longitude  is  equal  to  (  O  ) 
the  Sun's  longitude :  in  the  latter,  to  180^  +  O  •  In  the  case  of 
a  superior  planet  (one  whose  orbit  embraces  that  of  the  Earth)  its 
heliocentric  longitude,  in  conjunction,  is  equal  to  O,  and  in 
opposition,  equal  to  180^  +  O  • 

In  such  positions,  then,  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  plapet 
is  known  independently  of  any  computation  of  such  a  triangle  as 
SEw,  and  of  a  radius  5  P.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  compute 
its  geocentric  longitude  by  the  method  of  p.  564.  Suppose 
Venus  to  be  the  planet,  and  near  to  her  inferior  conjunction,  on 
March  8,  1822.  Compute  from  the  passage  over  the  meridian 
(which  will  be  near  to  noon)  and  the  declination,  the  geocentric 
longitude :  it  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  the  Sun's  longi- 
tude, which,  by  the  Solar  Tables,  or  the  Nautical  Almanack,  is 
11'  \f>i^  sgf':  on  the  gth  it  will  also  be  greater,  on  the  10th 
less  :  so  that,  at  some  time  on  March  9}  (when  Venus  is  on  the 
meridian  of  some  other  observer)  which  is  easily  found  by  simple 
proportions,  the  geocentric  longitude  will  have  the  same  value 
which  the  Sun's  longitude  has  at  the  same  time :  and  at  such 
a  time,  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  planet  is  the  same  as  its 
heliocentric. 
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The  diagram  employed  in  p.  566^  belongs  to  a  superior 
planet :  but  what  has  been  shewn  applies  equally  to  an  inferior 
planet.  The  angle  of  elongation  of  the  latter  can  never  exceed 
a  certain  quantity :  thus,  if  NF  represent  its  orbit,  the  angle 


SEu  is  the  angle  of  elongation,  which  is  greatest  at  that  point 
at  which  a  line  drawn  from  E  becomes  a  tangent  to  NAu. 

This  greatest  elongation  is  called  Digression :  its  value  in  the 
case  of  Venus  is  about  45^  42' :  not  always  of  the  same  value, 
because  both  the  orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Venus  are  eccentric^ 
and  inclined  to  each  other. 

The  angle  SVE,  the  annual  parallax,  may  in  the  case  of  an 
inferior  planet^  be  of  any  value  between  0  and  180. 

When,  however^  the  planet  is  Mars,  or  Jupiter,  or  Saturn^ 
the  angle  of  elongation  may  be  of  any  value  between  0  and  180° : 
but  the  annual  parallax  can  never  exceed  a  certain  limit :  which 
limit  in  the  case  of  Mars  is  •  • « • 53^ 

of  Jupiter 12 

of  Saturn  •••••• 6 

of  the  Geoipum  Sidus  •  •    3. 

In  die  preceding  disquisition  we  have  endeavoured  to  bare  to 
the  view  th^  real  difficulties  of  the  planetary  theory,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  pointing  out  the  way  of  overcoming  them.  They  are,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  being  eluded :  and,  indeed,  always 
so  to  be  got  rid  of  when  that  is  the  easier  way.  We  here  allude 
to  what  has  been  just  said  respecting  the  particular  positions  in 
which  a  planet  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  those  of  its  con- 
jimctions  and  oppositions*  In  such  positions^  the  difficulties  of 
determining  the  heliocentric  longitudes  from  the  geocentric  are 
eluded ;  or^  all  cause  of  uncertainty,  respecting  the  exact  values  of 
the  former^  rescinded.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  be 
extended  to  other  cases.  In  determining  the  inclination  of  the 
orbit,  its  eccentricity,  the  place  of  the  aphelion ,  observations  of 
the  planet,  when  it  occupies  particular  positions,  are  to  be  se- 
lected, or  rather,  particular  positions  of  the  planet  and  of  its 
orbit :  for  instance,  such  would  be  the  observations  of  a  planet 
in  conjunction,  and,  at  the  same  time^  near  to  the  line  of  its 
apsides. 

But,  in  these,  as  in  most  astronomical  processes,  there  can  be 
prescribed  no  general  and  absolute  rules.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  must  point  out  the  method  to  be  pursued.  We  must 
arrive  at  the  end  as  we  can.  The  simplest  way  is  the  best.  It 
is  frequently  the  real  triumph  of  science  to  elude  difficulties  that 
are  not  easily  grappled  with. 

If  we  revert  to  what  has  been  said  in  pp«  567>  8cc.  we  shall 
easily  discern  the  traces  of  the  route  we  must  pursue.  The  nodes, 
the  inclhiation  of  the  orbit,  the^  period  with  the  mean  distance  and 
mean  motion,  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  determined  approxi- 
mately, and  on  the  supposition  of  a  circular  orbit.  In  the  next 
place,  the  eccentricity  and  place  of  the  aphelion^  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  comparison  of  the  mean,  with  the  true  longitudes,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  by  a  comparison  of  the  mean  with  the  true 
motions:  the  true  longitudes  being  (see  p.  568,)  what  we  can 
obtain,  independently  of  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
orbit,  from  observations  of  the  planet  in  its  conjunctions  or  op- 
positions :  the  mean  longitudes  being  known  from  the  period  of 
4he  planet  and  its  longitude  at  a  given  epoch. 

This,  it  is  plain,  is  the  description  of  a  procq^s  which  can  only 
give  approximate  results.    But  the  approximate  values  of  the 
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eccentricity^  and  of  the  place  of  the  aphelion  being  obtained,  the 
approximate  value  of  the  radius  vector  may  be  obtained,  on  which, 
as  we  shall  soon  shew,  the  determination  of  the  place  of  the  node 
depends.  The  place  of  this  latter  element  may,  therefore,  by 
repeating  die  process  for  finding  it,  be  more  accurately  found : 
or  the  approximate  value  of  the  radius  vector  may  be  applied  to 
new  or  other  observations  for  the  same  purpose.  And  it  is  after 
this  manner,  and  not  by  the  absolute  results  of  any  geometrical^ 
or  algebraical  theorems,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
a  plajiet's  orbit  are  gradually  to  be  arrived  at. 

We  shall  proceed  to  give,  under  their  separate  heads^  the 
methods  of  finding  the  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit. 

Method  of  finding  the  Periodic  Time,  Mean  Motion^  and  Mean 

Distance  of  a  Planets 

# 

From  observations  of  the  right  ascension,  and  declination  of 
the  planet,  compute  (see  p.  564,)  its  geocentric  latitude  and  find 
when  its  latitude  is  equal  to  nothing.  The  planet  is  then  in  its 
node.  Again,  observe  the  planet  and  find  when  it  next  returns 
to  the  same  node.  The  interval  of  the  two  computed  times,  is 
the  periodic  time  of  the  planet ;  which  may  be  nearly  determined 
by  one  such  process  as  has  been  just  described,  and  exactly,  by 
the  mean  of  several ;  exactly,  if  the  retrogradation  of  the  nodes 
be  not  considerable. 

The  periodic  time  of  Venus,  found  from  the  mean  of  several 
passages  between  its  nodes,  is,  nearly,  224^  l6^  41"'. 

The  periods  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  may  also  be  con- 
veniently found  by  'this  method.  But  if  we  possess  only  a  limited 
range  of  observations,  the  method  loses  some  of  its  practical 
exactness,  from  our  not  being  able  to  take  the  mean  of  several 
results.  It  is  an  excellent  method  for  Venus,  but  nearly  useless 
in  the  case  of  the  Georgium  Sidus. 

This  method,  if  the  entrance  of  the  planet  into  each  node  be 
observed,  lead^  to  something  beyond  the  mere  determinatian  of 
the  periodic  time.    It  shews,  whether  or  not  the  orbit  be  eccen- 
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trie,  and  to  ivhat  extent  at  least  it  must  be  eccentric :  and  diis 
will  appear  from  the  following  detail^  which  Delambre  has  given 
us  for  finding  the  period  of  Mars. 

(I.)  July  23,  1807.  ^  in  his  descending  node  (9)  and  his 
southern  latitude  increased  till  December  l6.  If  we  assume  this 
latter  time  to  he  that  of  his  greatest  latitude,  and  the  interval 
<145  days)  between  this  greatest  latitude,  and  his  being  in  the 
node,  to  be  :^th  of  his  period,  the  period  will  then  be  equal  to 
580  days. 

(2.)    May  21,  1808.     ^   in  his  ascending  node  (fi  ),  and  the 
interval  elapsed  in  the  passage  between  node  and  node  (between 
^  and  R  )  was  302  days.    If  that  interval  were  half  the  period, 
the  period  would  equal  604  days. 

(3.)  March  7,  1809*  North  latitude  of  Mars  was  2°  49^, 
and  on  June  8th,  was  0 :  at  this  latter  time  Mars  had  returned 
to  his  orbit,  after  a  period  of  687  days,  which  must  be^  veiy 
nearly,  its  true  duration.  The  mean  of  several  results,  obtained 
as  above,  makes  the  period  equal  to 

686^  22^  18"  19". 

Now,  since  the  interval  between  node  and  node  is  not  half 
the  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  planet 
through  the  same  node,  it  f<^ows  that  the  orbit  is  not  circular, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  major  axis  is  not  coincident  wilh  the  line 
of  the  nodes.  Neither  can  the  major  axis  be  perpendicular  to 
Ae  line  of  the  nodes :  for,  in  that  case,  the  planet  when  at  the 
extremity  of  the  axis^  would  have  been  at  its  greatest  latitude,, 
and  the  time  from  the  node  to  the  greatest  latitude,  would  have 
been  half  the  interval  between  node  and  node  :  whereas,  (see 
above)  the  time  from  O  to  the  greatest  latitude,  was  145  days, 
but  the  time  from  ?S  to  Q  was  302  days  (=  2  X  151).  This 
same  result,  however,  which  proves  the  major  axis  not  to  be 
perpendicular,  shews  also  that  it  must  be  nearly  so. 

But  we  may  draw  farther  inferences.  The  time  from  the  de- 
scending to  the  ascending  node,  (from  fS  to  R)  being  less  thah 
the  other  half  of  the  period  by  the  quantity  83  (  as  385  —  302), 
we  have  (supposing  Nn  to  represent  the  line  of  the  nodes). 
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NAn  -  jYJBif       85 
NAh         ""  385  ' 


since  the  areas  are  proportional  to  the  times.  Now  when 
Nn  is  perpendicular  to  AB,  the  difference  between  NAn  and 
NBn  is  the  greatest  it  can  be.     In  such  a  position 


A  EN  -  NEB 
A  EN 


would  equal ,  nearlyj 


«-*  It 


or,  the  time  from  B  to  N  would  be  nearly  152  days, 
and  the  time  from   N  to  il  .  •  « • 193. 

ft 

Now  the  period  being,  nearly,  687  days,  in  which  the  planet 
describes  360^,  the  time  of  describing  90^  would  nearly  equal 
171  days,  supposing  the  planet  to  depart  from  B,  and  to  move 
with  its  mean  motion:  but  (see  I.  6,)  the  planet  was  really 
at   N  nineteen  days   previously :    in   nineteen   days,  however, 

19 
the  amount  of  the  mean  motion  is  equal  to  360*  X  t — ,    or 

^  687 

nearly  10^, 

At  the  time,  therefore,  the  real  planet  was  at  N,  the  fictitious 
planet  or  body  would  be,  nearly,  10^  behind.  Now  this  dif- 
ference, or  angular  distance  is  no  other  (see  Chapter  XVI II.) 
than  the  equation  of  the  eentre*  Such  equation,  at  the  point  2V, 
is  not  exactly,  although  it  is  nearly  so,  at  its  greatest  value.    The 

4  n 
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greatest  equcUion  of  the  centre,  then,  in  Mars'  orbit^  cannot  be 
less  than  10^  In  fact,  it  must  be  greater,  not  only  from  the  cause 
just  assigned,  but  because  the  difference  of  the  times  from  B  to 
'Nj  and  from  N  to  A,  would  be  greater  than  observation  shews  it 
to  be,  if  Nn  were  (which  it  is  not)  perpendicular  to  AB  the  line 
of  the  apsides. 

The  same  process  for  finding  the  period,  and  like  inferences, 
relative  to  the  degree  of  eccentricity,  are  applicable  to  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.    For  instance,  we  have,  according  to  M.  Delambre, 

in  Oct.  IS,  1794,  (286  days)  %  m  ^ , 
May  IB,  1800,  (138  days)  2(   in  S^  ; 

therefore  5^  £18^  or  2043  days  is  half  a  revolution. 

Again, 

1806,  239^ n  in  G  ,' 

1794,  286 n  in  ©, 

11^  318^,  or  4335  days  is  the  period  of  Jupiter. 

Hence,  the  difference  between  the  two  half  revolutions,  is 
about  249  days:   the  fourth  of  which  is  62 J, >  in  which  time 

(62 .  25^ 
=  360  X       '      V    The  greatest 

equation,  therefore,  of  the  centre  in  Jupiter's  orbit  (see  p*  575,) 
cannot  be  less  than  5°  4^  The  axis  major  of  Jupiter's  orbit  is 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  nodes ;  which  circumstance, 
as  in  the  former  case  (see  p.  575,)  might  be  ascertained  by  an 
observation  of  Jupiter,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  latitude. 

In  the  case  of  Saturn,  the  two  half  revolutions  from  node  to 
node  (from  tS  to  S3  and  from  S3  to  9 )  are  nearly  equal.  The 
orbit  of  Saturn,  therefore,  is  either  nearly  circular,  or  (which  by 
other  methods  is  proved  to  be  the  case)  the  line  of  its  nodes  is 
coincident  with  the  axis  major.  We  cannot  in  this  case,  from 
observations  of  the  passages  of  the  nodes,  determine  the  quantity, 
than  which  tha  greatest  equation  cannot  be  less. 

.Since  the  periodic  time  is  an  important  element,  we  will  give 
other  methods  of  determining  it. 
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Second  Method  of  determining  the  Periodic  Time*. 

Observe  the  planet  in  opposition,  then  its  place,  with  regard 
to  longitude^  is  the  same  as  if  the  observation  were  made  at  thtf  ' 
Sun.    Amongst  succeeding  oppositions^  note  that  in  which  the.' 
planet  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
first  opposition.     The  interval  between  the  two  similar  oppo-  ' 
sitions  is  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  the  planet,  or  a  multiple  of 
die  periodic  time* 

Since  the  planet^  at  the  last  of  the  two  similar  oppositions, 
will  not  be  exactly  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  firsti  the  error,  or  deviation^  must  be  corrected  and  accounted 
for,  by  means  of  a  slight  computation,  similar,  in  principle,  to 
several  preceding  computations^  and  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  an  Example. 

Sept  16,  1701,  2^  Tj's  long,  in  g    353^  21'  l6"  S.  lat.  2°  27'  45" 

(2)  Sept.  10,  1730, 12>»27'"  Tj'slong.in  §347   53  57^  S.  lat.  2    19     6 
Interv.  29^  -  5^  I3h  33",  diflF.  of  long.    5®   27'  19*. 

Hence,  it  is  plain,  we  must  find  the  time  of  describing  this 
difference  5^  27'  iQf'i  and  the  means  of  finding  it  may  be  drawn 
from  other  observations  of  the  planet  made  in  September  1731. 

(3)  Sept.  23,  1731,  15»>  51»  Tj's  long,  in  §  0""  30'  50"  S.  lat  2*  36'  55" 
Interval  bctw.  (3)  and  (2)  1^  13*  3»»  24«,  diff.  of  long.  =  12^  36'  53" 

Hence, 

12^  36'  53^'  :  5^  27'   19''  ::    1^    IS'*  3*»   24"»   :  time  required, 
which  time  =  163*    12**  41". 

Hence,  adding  this  time  to  the  former  interval  between  op- 
position and  opposition,  we  have 

2gy      7*1   (yi    OF"  (7  Bissex.) 

+    163  J2   41     • 
-        5  13   33 

29  164  23     8 

*  The  periodic  times  of  planets  are  important  elements,  and  admit 
of  being  very  exactly  determined;  and  when  determined,  become  the 
best  means  of  determining  the  mean  distances,  which  by  parallax,  or 
other  methods,  are  very  inaccurately  found. 


Tp  's  periodic  time  = 
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And  consequently,  Saturn's  mean  motion  for  one  yew,  or  memo 

annual  motion  =  SQCP  x       ,    ^\ — j— -  «  12*  13'  23*  5(f. 

29^  164*  23**  8" 

If  the  major  axis  of  Saturn's  orbit  be,  like  that  of  the  Earth's^ 
progressive,  then  the  above  determination  of  the  periodic  time 
will  not  be  very  exact.  And  indeed,  it  ought  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  first  approximation,  and  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  true  value  of  the  periodic  time  more  exactly.  Using  it 
therefore  as  an  approximation,  we  may,  by  comparing  oppositions 
of  the  planet,  distant  from  each  other  by  so  large  an  interval  of 
time,  that  the  inequalities  of  the  several  revolutions  will  be 
mutually  balanced  and  compensated,  determine  the  periodic  tiiQe 
to  much  greater,  and  indeed,  to  very  great  exactness.     Thus, 

228  A.  C.  March  2,  l**  b's  long,  in  $  9S*  23'   0"  N.  laU  2*  50" 
(3)  Feb.  26,  1714,  8»>  15»  T/s  long,  in  8  97  56  46    N.  lat.  2     3 
•  Interval  1943^  105**  7**  15",  diif.  of  long.  26  14. 

ft 

In  order  to  find  the  time  of  describing  26^  lAi",  as  before^ 
p.  575,  &c. 

(3)  March  11,  1715,  l6>  55"^  T)'8  long,  in  g  111*  3'  14"  N.  lat.  2**  25' 
Interval  between  (2)  and  (3)  378^  S^  40«;  diff.  of  long.  13*  6'  28'' 

26'  4" 
/.  time  of  describing  26'  4"  =  378*  8"*  40"  X  ,      ,«=  13*  14*. 
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Adding  this  to  the  former  interval,  we  have  1943^  118*  21^  15"" 

for  the  interval,  during  which,  Saturn  must  have  made  a  complete 

number  of  revolutions.  Now,  if  the  periodic  time  (29^  I64*  23*^  8") 

previously  determined,  bad  been  exactly  determined,  then,  dividing 

the  interval  by  the  periodic  time,  the  result  would  have  been  an 

integer,   the  exact  number   of   revolutions.      But,   the   period 

having  been  only  nearly  determined,  the  result  of  the  division 

(the  quotient)  will  be  an  integer  and  some  small  fraction :  still 

the  number  of  revolutions  which  can  only   be  denoted  by  an 

integer,  must  be  denoted  by  that  same  integer.     And  in  the  case 


*  1 1  days  are  subtracted,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  stile  of  the  fiial 
observation,  and  485  days  added  on  account  of  the  Bissextiles. 
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before  us,  it  wil)  be  66*    The  number  of  revoiutions  then  being 
exactly  66,  the  exact  time  of  one  revolution 

'    66 

Hence,  according 'to  this  more  correct  value  of  the  periodic 
time,  the  mean  annual  motion  is  12^  13^  35"  14/",  and  the  mean 
daily  2'.0097. 

In  the  preceding  method  of  determining  the  periodic  time^ 
Saturn  was  reduced  to  the  same  longitude.  And  longitude  is 
measured  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  which  point  is  continually 
moving  westward  50f\l  annually,  and  therefore,  in  29^  l62^  4*^  27* 
moves  through  24'  35".  The  period,  then,  of  Satumj  M'hich  has 
been  determined  (29^  l62*  4**  27")  belongs  to  his  tropical  revo- 
lution^ and  is  shorter  than  that  of  his  sidereal^  by  the  time  requisite 
to  describe  24'  35",  that  is,  about  12^  7^.  Hence,  Saturn's 
period  of  sidereal  revolution  will  be  29^  174*  11**  27". 

It  is  equally  easy  to  determine,  directly  from  observations,  the 
period  of  the  sidereal  revolution.  Since,  instead  of  reducing 
Saturn  to  the  same  longitude,  we  should  have  so  to  reduce  his 
place,  that  it  should  be  at  the.  same  distance  from  a  fixed  star  at 
the  end,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

But  suppose  a  new  planet  to  be  discovered  more  distant  than 
Saturn,  must  we  be  obliged  to  wait  during  a  long  term  of  years, 
to  observe  the  successive  returns  of  the  planet  to  its  node,  in  order 
to  discover  its  mean  period  and  distance,  or,  amongst  the  resources 
of  Astronomical  Science,  can  we  find  some  means  of  supplying 
the  defect  of  past  observations,  or  of  anticipating  the  results  of 
observations  to  be  hereafter  made  ?  We  shall  find  an  answer  to 
this  question  by  merely  stating  what  has  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  Georgium  Sidus  (or  Uranus  as  the  French  call  it).  The 
planet  was  discovered  in  1781,  and  in  1796  the  Tables  of  its 
motions  were  inserted  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  :  indeed,  so  near 
the  time  of  its  discovery  as  the  year  1782,  the  elements  of  its 
orbit,  (as  we  find  by  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for 
that  year)  were  computed  by  Lalaude,  and,  amongst  such  elements, 
|hat  of  its  period  was  stated  to  be  84  years. 
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Thii  then  is  a  sort  of  practical  answer  to  the  question  jaat 
slated,  and  a  proof  that  some  method,  other  than  has  been  de- 
scribed,  was  resorted  to  by  Astronomers  for  discovering  the 
period,  and  other  elements  of  a  planet,  endowed  with  so  very 
slow  a  motion. 

The  method  of  Ldande,  one  of  trial  and  conjecture  (of  trial 
indeed,  which  after  a  few  times  was  sure  of  succeeding)  will  easily 
be  understood  bj  adverting  to  what  was  said  in  pages  566,  iu. 

The  angle  of  elongation  (£)  =  L  —  O ,  L  being  the  geo- 
centric longitude,  and  EirE  the  angle  of  parallax,  («-)  is  the 


difference  of  the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  longitude,  and,  there- 
fore, is  equal  to  P  —  L. 

Now  E  is  known  from  X  and  O  (see  p.  566.),  and  since 

sin.  T  =  sin.  E  .-r—  we  can  find  ir,  and  thence  P  =  L  +  v, 

"if  we  can  find  Sir,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  we  aisume  a 
value  (r)  for  Sw  {Stt  and  SP  are  nearly  equal)  we  shall  have 
from  the  above  equation  of  a  corresponding  value  of  ir, 
and  thence  of  P :  suppose  its  value  to  be  P".  Use  the  same 
process,  with  the  same  assumed  radius  Sir,  with  a  second  and 
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third  geocentric  longitude,  and  let  the  two  resulting  heliocentric 
longitudes  be  P"  and  P"',  then  we  have 

F"  -  P',  P"'  -  P",  and  P*"  -  P', 

and  from  knowing  the  three  times  of  observations  {f!j  lf\  t'")  we. 
know 

f  -  t',  t!"  -  f,  and  r  -  if. 

Take  any  one  of  these  three  differences,  the  last,  for  instance, 

then 

jp///  _  p/  .  ff  _  ^/  ..  360^  .  period  of  the  planet. 


But  r  is  the  assumed  mean  distance^  accordingly,  by  Kepler's 
law  (see  p.  455,) 

it  :  ri  ::  365.256384  :  planet's  period. 

The  agreement  of  this  value  with  the  former  would  be  a  proof 
that  r  had  been  rightly  assumed.  The  disagreement,  by  its 
nature  and  degree,  would  point  out  to  us  the  manner  and  extent 
of  correcting  the  first  assumption  of  r. 

This  is  a  description  of  the  method  which  Lalande  employed. 
He  possessed  three  geocentric  observations  of  the  planet  (9) 
made  in  1781,  on  April  25,  July  31,  and  December  12,  and  he 
found  the  period  (according  to  the  method  just  described)  by 
means  of  the  first  and  third  observation.  The  two  values  of  the 
period  (as  it  was  probable  they  would)  were  found  to  disagree. 
Lalande,  therefore,  amended  his  first  assumption :  and  assigned, 
partly  by  conjecture,  and  partly  by  the  guidance  of  his  first  trial, 
a  new  value  of  the  distance,  and  then  examined  it,  as  the  former. 
By  a  repetition  of  like  trials  and  examinations  a  jadius  vector  was 
at  length  obtained,  which  agreed  with  all  observations  *• 


*  This  method  of  M.  Lalande's,  is  a  kind  of  sample  and  exemplar  of 
almost  all  astronon^ical  processes.  In  these,  at  first,  nothing  is  deter- 
mined exactly.  Approximate  quantities  are  assumed  and  substituted,  the 
results  derived  from  them,  examined  and  compared,  and  then  other  ap- 
proximations, probably  nearer  to  the  truth,  suggested.  Astronomy  leans  for 
aid  on  Geometry ;  but  the  precision  of  Geometry  does  not  extend  beyond 

the 
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We  may  state  somewhat  diifereotly,  but  without  any  altenitioo 
of  principle^  the  above  process  of  approximation. 

Should  the  first,  or  any  observations  of  the  planet  shew  the 
.angle  of  elongation  (3  JL  **-  O)  to  be  obtuse«  the  planet  must 
be  a  superior  one :  in  which  case,  1  being  the  mean  distance  of 
the  Earth,  r  must  be   >   I. 

Assume    r  =  1  . 5,   •«,    2.5,    3,    S.5,  &c. 
and  form  ths  corresponding  values  of  ir  from 

-  •    \  sin.  E 

sm.  TT  =  : 

r 

thence,  write  down  the  corresponding  values  of 

i>       t       t  (   t    r  P   Si  L  '{'  ir. 

Repeat  these  operations  on  succeeding  observations,  md 
then,  by  subtracting  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  one  day,  from 
those  of  the  preceding  day,  deduce  the  heliocentric  motions  of 
the  planet ;  suppose  d  P  to  represent  this  motion,  and  d  0  the 
Sun's  daily  motion,  then,  since  the  angular  velocity 

^  area  described  in  a  given  time 
"  (dist.)* 


It, 


whole  area 

X 


.« » 


period  (dist«) 

and  since  the  whole  areas  (if  the  orbits  be  circular)  vary  as  the 
squares  of  the  radii,  and  the  periods  vary  as  (radii)t,  we  have 


the  limits  of  its  theorems.  In  Astronomy  scarcely  one  element  is  pre- 
sented simple  and  unmixed  with  others.  Its  value  when  first  dbengaged, 
must  partake  of  the  uncertainty  to  which  the  other  elements  are  subject ; 
and  can  he  supposed  to  be  settled  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  correctness,  only 
after  multiplied  observations,  and  many  revisions.  There  are  no  aimpk 
theorems  for  determining  at  once  the  parallax  of  the  Sun,  the  right 
cension  of  a  star,  or  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet. 
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»•*        1 

dP  :  oG    ::    -5   X-     a  :   1; 

•  '   \dp/ ' 

from  which  expreSsioD,  since  dO  \^  known  from  the  Solar  Tables, 
or  the  Nautical  Almanack,  r  may  be  computed,  and  its  several ']] 
values  corresponding  to  the  several  values  of  dP.^  Of  the  origi-  . 
nally  assumed  values  of  r  (see  p.  580,  1.  7,)  that  which,  most 
nearly,  approaches  to  one  of  these  lastly  deduced  values  of  r,  is  ' 
the  value  nearest  to  the  truth.     Thus  suppose  one  of  the  values 
from  the  expression 

Jpy 


J*  * 


< 


should  be  19*3,  then,  since  19*5  is^  of  the  originally  assumed 
values,  nearest  to«19-3,  we  may  conclude  1 9-5  to  be  nearly  the 
true  value,  and  whetlier  the  true  value  is  between  19  and  19.5,  or 
between  19*5  and  20,  must  be  inferred  from  the  two  contiguous 
values  of  r,  namely,  from 


= O'-  "^  -'  -  c-^y- 


The  periodic  time  of  a  planet  (P)  being  found,  its  mean  daily 
motion  (ilf)  may  be  thence  derived  from  this  proportion, 

P  :   1  ::  360^  :  M  =  —  , 

P  being  expressed  in  days  and  parts  of  a  day. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Venus,  P  being  225**  itf*  4 1"',  the  mean 
motion  is 

360  1^ 


2«5*  le**  4r        .6£415319 


=  1^.6027  =  1°  36'  9".7. 


The  mean  distance  (a)  may  be  found  by  Kepler's  law.  Thus, 
1  representing  the  Earth's  mean  distance  from  the  Sun,  and 
565'.256384  being  the  value  of  the  Earth's  sidereal  period, 

4  £ 


^  • 
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(365.256384)*  :  ir^  ::   1  :  a  =  (— — ^ V». 

^  Vs65.256384y 

But  although  this  is  the  best,  it  is  not  the  only  way  of  finding 
the  distance  of  a  planet.  The  distance  of  Venus  may  be  found 
from  her  greatest  elongation  (technically  called  her  digression). 
Thus,  by  examining  a  series  of  angles  of  elongation  (£)  formed 
from  the  expression 

jB  =  ±  (L  -  O ), 

it  is.  founds  that  the  greatest  value  of  E  is  about  45^  42',  and 


when  E  is  the  greatest,  the  angle  SuE'ia  a  right  angle,  JEti  being. 
a  tangent  to  nuA.     In  this  case,  then, 

t  St*  =  SJS.  sin.  45^  42'  =  .7157,  if  SE  =  1. 

These  digressiom  of  Venus  would  all  be  of  the  same  value,  if 
Venus  and  the  Earth  revolved  in  circular  orbits.     But,  as  we  have 

*  This  is  not  exactly  true  :  let  ^u  =  Sun's  mass  -|-  the  planet's  mass, 

fx'  =  Sun's  mass  -|-  Earth's  mass ; 


th      /365^256384\* 
V        P 


)' = S-  (O* 


16  ibe  exact  equation  from   which  a  is  to  be  deduced,  (see  Ph/$ical 
Astronomy^   p.  30.) 

t  Vh  should  have  been  more  inclined  io  SV,  and  then  Su  would  be 
a  line  drawn  from  S  to  ?/. 
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seen  (p.  449,)  SE  is  a  variable  distBDce.  Still  the  differences  in 
the  values  of.  the  digressions  cannot  be  accounted  fw,  by  esti- 
mating the  effects  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  Earth's  orbit :  the 
inference  from  which  circumstance  is,  that  Venus's  orbit  is  also 
elliptical. 

There  are  particular  conjunctures  from  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  orbit  of  Venus  being  elliptical,  we  could  determine 
the  value  of  its  eccentricity.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  possessed, 
amongst  our  observations,  two  digressions  (£  and  £0,  one  made 
when  Venus  was  at  the  aphelion  of  her  orbit,  the  other  at  the 
perihelion  ;  in  that  case,  if  e  were  the  eccentricity,  12  and  R'  the 
distances  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  we  should  have  (r  being  the 
mean  distance  of  Venus)^ 

r  +  re  :=  R  .  sin.  E, 
r  ^  re  ss,  E'.sin.  £', 

R  .  sin.  E  -R'  sin.  E' 


whence    e  ^ 


2r 


=3  -—  (sin.  E  —  sin.  E\ 
£  r 

if  we  suppose  R  =s  R'. 

We  might  also,  (could  we  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  measure- 

oients)  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  radii  of  the  orbits  of 

Venus  and  the  Earth,  from  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  former 

planet,  at  her  greatest  and  least  distances.     Thus,  should  the 

least  and  greatest  apparent  diameters  be,  respectively^  \d'  and  Q(f, 

we  should  have 

60        1  +  r  ,  5 

—   =  and  r  =  -  . 

10         I  -  r'  7 

Method  of  determining  the  Nodes  of  a  Planers  Orbit, 

The  nodes  of  a  planet's  orbit,  are  those  two  points  in  it  in 
which  it  is  cut  by  the  ecliptic.  The  node  which  the  planet  quits 
in  ascending  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the 
Ascending  Node,  and  its  symbol  is  Si  .     The  reverse  or  ^ ,  is  the 
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symbol  of  the  descending  node,  or^  of  that  node  from  which  the 
planet  moves  towards  the  south  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

Let  N,  n  represent  the  nodes;  now  by  observations  of  the 
planet's  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance,  we  can  com- 
pute its  geocentric  latitude  (see  p.  563,)  and  thence  determine 


/ 


.   ) 


when  the  latitude  is  0,  or  when  the  planet  is  in  its  node :  let 
jB,  If  be  the  two  positions,  ^  when  the  planet  is  respectively  at 
n  and  N,  then  we  have  (see  p.  582,)     .^  --    ^  c"  ^  -   »r  V 
*SEn  =s  geocentric  longitude  of  planet  tft  ti  —  O , 
'SE'N=  Q '  —  geocentric  longitude  of  planet  at  N, 

and  from  the  last  method  we  know  Sn,  or  SN;  thence  we  can 
compute,  in  the  triangles  SEn,  SE'N,^  the  angles  nSE,  SnE, 
and  NSE\  SNE*:  and  thence 

heliocentric  long,  of  w  =  geocentric  long,  of  n  + 

or  =  180^  +   0 - 

and  helioc*.  long,  of  N  =  geocentric  long,  of  N  - 


or  =   0'  -  180^ + 


/  SnE, 
JL  nSE, 

z  SNE', 
z  NSE', 


0  and  0 '  representing  the  Sun's  longitudes  at  the  two  times  of 
observation. 

The  angle  ESE'  is  proportional  to  the  Earth's  motion  during 
the  planet's  passage  from  n  to  N. 


*  Conceive  two  lines  drawn  from  E  and  E'  to  n  and  N^  respectively. 
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Venus/  of  which  the  period  is  less  than  ^%5  days,  may,  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  be  observed  three  times  in  the  ecliptic  ;  the 
longitude  of  the  node  is,  according  to  astronltlmical  usage,  to  be 
estimated  from  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations  at 
n  and  N. 

In  the  above  method,  we  have  supposed  the  planet  to  be 
successively  at  n  and  N :  but  one  observation  is  sufficient,  as  far 
as  ,the  principle  of  the  method  is  concerned,  to  determine  the 
longitude  of  the  node.  For  example,  in  May  14,  1747,  Mars 
was  observed  to  be  descending  towards,  and  to  be  very  near  to, 
his  descending  node.  By  continuing  the  observations,  and  by  a 
computation  like  that  described  in  p.  575,  Mars  was  found  to  be 
in  his  node  on  May  14,  at  14*^  25"  13",  whilst  his  geocentric 
longitude  was  computed  to  equal  7'  6^.13'  49tf\ 

Hence, 

L  =  7*    6"  13' 42''    ' 
by  Solar  Tables  0  =   1   23    46  47 

.*.  (see  p.  584,  1.  9,)    L  --  O  or  E  =  5   12    26  55 

SE 
but  sin.  ir{SnE)  =s  sin.  E  x  77-; 

on 

Sn  being  taken  equal  to  1.5446>  and  SE  to  1.008; 

but  (see  p.  584,  1.  10,)  L  =  7     6    13  42 
.'.  heliocentric  longitude  of  «,  or  -tt  +  L  =  7    17   36  37 

which  is  the  longitude  of  the  descending  node  of  Mars,  at  the 

time  of  observation. 

SE 
The  angle   ir  (see   1.  19,)  depends   on    the    value  of  — - . 

on 

The  numerator  SE  is  known  from  the  solar  theory :  but  the 
preceding  method  of  pages  580,  &c.  determines  solely  the  mean 
.distance  of  Mars.  If,  therefore,  from 'original  osbervations,  we 
were  about  to  deduce  the  elements  of  that  planet's  orbit,  we 
could  only,  in  the  first  steps  of  the  deduction,  approximate  to  the 
longitude  of  the  node :  because  we  should,  in  such  first  steps,  be 
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obliged  to  consider  the  orbit  of  Mars  as  circular,  or,  which,  is  the 
same  thing,  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  for  Sn  that  value 
of  the  mean  distance,  which  would  result  from  the  expression 

-S'J  =  I  -^rT-::^:^  )    =  i  .523694. 

\365.25()384/ 

In  this  case  then  (see  p.  585,  1.  ]9,X  we  should  have 
log.  sin.  9r  =  log.  sin.  5*  12**  26'  55"  +  .00471  -  .1828965 
=  9.301 1888  =  log.  sin.  1 1®  32'  28". 

Hence,  the  first  approximate  value  of  the  longitude  of  the 
node  would  be  greater  than  the  one  deduced  by  9^  33":  which  is 
the  error  caused  by  supposing  Mars'  orbit  to  be  circular^  for  the 
value  of  «Sn  in  p.  585,  was  taken  from  the  Tables  of  Mars. 

When  we  determine,  as  above,  the  longitude  of  the  node, 
from  computing  the  time  of  the  planet's  entering  the  ecliptic,  we 
do  not  require  to  be  known  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  orbit. 
In  a  scientific  arrangement,  the  determination  of  that  element 
would  be  placed,  after  that  of  the  node.  But  if  we  suppose  the 
inclination  to  be  known,  or  (which  is  the  real  astronomical  usage) 
if,  in  performing  the  circuit  of  revision  and  correction,  we  wish, 
from  an  approximate  value  of  the  inclination,  to  correct  by  means 
of  recorded  observations,  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  we  may  com- 
pute the  place  of  the  node,  by  slightly  modifying  the  above 
method.  Thus,  in  the  instance  given,  the  observations  of  LacaiUe 
were  as  follow  : 

May  14, 1749, 10*"  50"  43'.  geo.  long.  ^  (L)  7*   6^  15'  20",  lat.  25".5 

Sun's  long 1  23  38    10 

E 5   12  37   10 

(_      1.008  \ 
from  sin.  w  =  sin.  E .  ~  1  9r  .  .  •  •  0  1 1    16  37 
1.5446/ 

(heliocentric  long.    <y  ) ;   .'.  tt  +  i  .  •.  .   7   17  31  57. 

But   this   is  the    heliocentric  longitude   of   Mars,    when  his  . 
geocentric  latitude  was  %5".5,    If  we  could  thence  find  the  helio- 
centric latitude,   and  knew  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic,  we  could  thence  deduce  (see   Figure  of  p.  582,)  ttti. 
Wilh  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  deduction  of  the  heliocentric 
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from  the  geocentric  latitude,  since  Vu  is  a  tangent  to  the  angles 
VSu,  FEu  to  the  respective  radii  Su^  Eu*, 

Su  .  tan,  FSu  =»  JEu  .  tan.  FEu^ 

Su       sin.  jE  ^      .       —^  *  - 
but     7r-  =  -: — 77  (C  being  ESu  the  angle  of  commutation) 
hu       sm.  C 

and  since  £  =  5'  12**  37'  lO'' 

TT  =  0    11    16  37 

it  is  necessary  that  C  =  0     6     6  13 

6     0     0     0 
sin.  &"  &  13" 


Hence,    tan.  VSu  =  Un.  25  .5  x 


sin.  17**  22'  50" 

tan.  9''.2 ;  .'.  9"  is  nearly  the  heliocentric  latitude^  which  being 
very  small,  we  may  consider  the  right-angled  triangle  n  Vu  as  right- 
lined,  and  solve  it  accordingly  :  which  we  can  do,  if  the  angle 
F«M(the  inclination)  be  known.  Let  it  be  1*  5l',  then  wi£  =  4'  41", 
nearly,  which  being  added  to  7'  17^  3l'  57",  (the  heliocentric 
longitude  of  ^  decending  towards  and  very  near  to,  its  node) 
there  results  for  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  node 

?•  17**  36'  38", 
which,  within  one  second,  is  the  result  of  p.  585,  1.  23. 

In  these  methods,  the  determination  of  the  place  of  the  node 
is  the  more  difficult  the  less  is  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  orbit. 
For  that  reason  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  nodes  of  the  orbits 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Georgium  Sidus. 

Method  of  determining  the  Inclination  of  the  Orbit  of  a  Planet 

to  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic. 

The  longitude  of  the  node  being  known  by  the  preceding 
methods,  compute  the  day  on  which  the  Sun's  longitude  will  be 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same.  The  Earth  will  then  be  in  the 
line  of  the  nodes  Nn,  at  some  point  e  (fig.  of  p.  584,)  :  observe, 
on  that  day,  the  planet's  right  ascension  ami  north  polar  distance^ 
and  deduce  (see  pp.  563,  8Cc.)  the  geocentric  latitude  (G) ; 

•  The  lin€S  5F,  Vn  should  have  been  more  bent  to  each  other  than 
they  are  in  the  Figure. 
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1  ^        o      siu.tSe  ^ 

then  tp  zn  et .  tan.  O  =  o^  .-: — - —  .  tan.  G 

sin.  oep 


;m.     '  /    w  //  j,^  ^  '/  t  .  gjn.  Nf 


.  tan.  G, 


sin.  E 
but,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  Ntp,  we  have  by  Naper's  Rules, 

sin.  Nt  =  cot.  tNp .  fp,  or  tan.  /.  sin.  Nt  =  tp, 
I  denoting  the  inclination, 

accordingly,  tan.  i.sm.  iVf  =  — : =r-  .tan.  Cr, 

SlU.   lit 

^      tan.  G 
and  tan,  i  =  -: — =- . 

sm.  ±4 

The  diagram  that  has  been  referred  to  belongs  to  an  inferior 
planet :  but,  a  like  diagrafp,  and  the  same  process,  will  apply 
to  a  superior  planet. 

As  an  instance  of  the  method,  suppose  we  possessd  the  fol- 
lowing observations,-  on  Jan.  12,  1747,-6^  6"  33" : 

long.  J? .  •  .  .6"  26*  12'  5«",  lat.  N.  2°  29'  18^ 

on  the  above  day,  G  ,| 9  21   47     0 

or  the  Sun's  long,    j 

.'.  £ 2   25  34     8 


Now,  by  Lalaiide's  Table,1  o   2i   3i     o 

£5  or  long,  of  node        j  '  ' 

or  the  £arth  was,  then  nearly,  in  a  position  such  as  e. 

Hence,  from  the  expression  of  1.  7, 

log.  tan.    2^  29'  18" 8.6380591 

log.  sin.  85  34  8  . 9-9986999 

8.6393592 

and  this  i*esult  is  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  2^  29'  44^.8,  whif^h^ 
accordingly,  is  the  value  of  the  inclination  of  Saturn's  orbit  from 
the  above  observation,  and  which  must  be  very  nearly  its, true 
value. 

It  is  not  its  exact  value,  because  the  Sun's  longitude  being 
greater  than  the  longitude  of  the  node  by  15',«the  Sun  at  the  time 
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of  observation^  had  passed  the  line  of  the  nodes.  About  6  hours 
previously,  the  Sun  was  in  the  line.  In  order^  therefore,  to 
correct  the  above  result,  we  must  correct,  proportionally  to  such 
time,  the  geocentric  latitude^  and  the  geocentric  longitude,  and, 
consequently,  (see  p.  586,  1.  26,)  the  angle  E,  The  corrected 
place  of  the  node  is  then  to  be  deduced  from  the  expression 

tan.  G 

tan.  I  =  -: rr  , 

sm.  x« 
G  and  E  being  now  the  corrected  values. 

But  it  is  plain  that  this  last  result  will  differ  very  little  from 
the  former  :  for,  the  angle  of  elongation  being  85^  34'  8'',  and  the 
angle  of  parallax  about  6^,  the  remaining  angle  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Earth,  Sun,  and  Saturn^  or  the  angle  of  commu- 
taiion,  will  be  91^  34^  consequently,  Saturn  will  be  nearly  at  the 
same  distance,  both  from  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  and  his  helio- 
centric latitude  will  not  differ  much  from  his  geocentric  :  but  the* 
latter  is  2^  29^  18^';  therefore,  since  the  inclination  (which  is 
measured  by  the  greatest  heliocentric  latitude)  is  2^  29'  44''.8, 
the  planet  must  be  nearly  at  its  greatest  heliocentric  latitude,  and 
quantities,  at  or  near  to  their  greatest  values,  change  very  slowly. 

The  angle  of  elongation  will  vary  with  the  geocentric  longi- 
tude, and  accordingly,  in  the  present  case,  very  little :  but  the 
inclination  (see  p.  588,)  depends  on  the  sine  of  the  angle,  which 
angle  is  between  85^  and  86*^^  and  consequently  not  far  from  that 
value  at  which  the  sine  is  a  maximum.  In  this  case  then,  as  in 
the  former^  scarcely  any  alteration  will  take  place  in  the  new 

tan    i^ 

value  of  the  sine  of  E.     Hence,  in  the  expression  tan.  1=    .  '  _- , 

sm.  E 

the  resulting  value  of  I  will  be  nearly  the  same  whether  we  use 

the  original  or  the  corrected  values  of  G  and  E :  or,  which  is 

the  same  thing,  the  inclination  was  very  nearly  determined  by  the 

first  calculation. 

*  Log.  sin.  E 9.99870 

log.  fj'sdist 979'l»9 

9.01921  =r  log.  sin.  6^ 
4  F 
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The  inclination  may  also  be  determined  from  observing  the 
planet  at  a  conjunction,  when  it  has  considerable  latitude.  Thus, 
suppose  the  planet  to  be  Venus,  at  a  point  w  of  her  orbit,  (see 
fig*  of  p.  582,)  such  that  A  the  reduced  place  in  the  ecliptic  is 
in  the  same  straight  line  v with  E  and  S  :  then,  as  before,  we  have 

EA ,  tan.  AEw  =  SA  .  tan.  ASw. 

Let  SE  =1,  SA^  p,  Sw  =  r,  ASw  =  H, 

then  (1  — '  p) ,  tan.  G  ^  p  .  tan.  H. 

But  in  the  right-angled  triangle  Anw  (right  angled  at  A), 

sin.  nA .  tan.  I  =^  p  tan.  JET; 

tan.  G  _ 

.*.  (I  —  p) =  tan.  i. 

sin.  nA 

Now  nA  is  the  longitude  of  the  planet  minus  the  longitude  of 
the  node.  The  latter  quantity  is  supposed  to  be  known  by  the 
preceding  methods,  and,  the  planet  being  in  conjunction,  its 
longitude  is  the  same  as  the  Sun's  longitude :  hence^  if  S^  denote 
the  longitude  of  the  node  tij 

T      /  K        tan.  G 

tan.  J  =  (1  -  p)  ^— — —\ 

sm.  (  0  -  a  ) 


but 


p  =r  .cos./= T^TT. 5~rv  =  ^x  0  ""  r^*^-*^) 

^  sec./      1/(1+ tan.*  J)  V       2  / 


*  The  inclination  of  the  orbit  o^  Venus  is.  about  3*  23' :  suppose  such 
an  inferior  conjunction  to  be  observed^  that  the  planet  is  90*  from  its 
node :  then  G  —  fi  =  90*,  and 

^        sin.  3»  23'       ^,^  ,  , 

tan.  G  =  — —^ —  =  214,  nearly,  and 

G  =  12°  5'. 

Again,  suppose  a  like  superior  conjunction  to  be  observed,  then 

^       ^      tan.  J      tan.  3*^23'       ^«,^ 

tan.  G  = = ss:  .0343, 

1+p  1.723  ' 

and  G  =  !•  58',  nearly. 

Hence,  as  Delambre  observes,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  that 
Venus  should  be  always  seen  in  the  zodiac,  that  the  breadth  of  the  aodiac 
should  be,  at  the  least,  24°. 
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if  (as  is  almost  always  the  case)  /  be  very  small,  hence^      ^ 

tan.  J=(l-r  +  -  tan.*  /)  -:: — ; , 

V  2  y  sm.  (O  -  a) 

from  which  /  may  be  obtained  by  approximation,  or  the  solution 
of  a  quadratic  equation,  or,  in  the  expression  of  p.  590,  if  we 
make  p  =  r,  we  may  thence  deduce 'an  approximate  value  of  I, 
which  approximate  value  being  substituted  in  p  =  r  cos.  I,  we 
may,  from  the  same  equation,  obtain  a  new  value  of  tan.  J. 

We  have  now  obtained  the  mean  distance,  the  longitude  of  the 
nodje,  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet :  but,  hitherto, 
nothing  has  been  determined  respecting  the  form  of  the  orbit : 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  previous  determinations,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  suppose  the  orbit  circular,  or  to  assume  for  the  radius 
vector .  of  the  planet's  orbit,  its  mean  distance  as  it  results  from 
Kepler's  law.  We  must  now  consider  whether  the  steps  that 
have  been  made  good,  will  enable  us  to  proceed  farther,  and  to 
find  out,  what  probably,  and  by  analogy,  exists,  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit ;  and  then  the  place  of  the  aphelion. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  a  particular  instance,  from  certain 
differences  in  the  digremons  of  Venus,  that  her  orbit  is  eccentric  : 
but  our  present  concern  is,  with  some  general  method,  of  ascer- 
taining and  valuing  the  eccentricity  and  place  of  the  aphelion 
of  the  orbit  of  any  planet.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  the 
grounds  of  such  method. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  planet's  orbit  to  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Since,  (see  pp.  571^  &,c.)  we  know  the 
mean  motion,  and,  by  observing  the  planet  in  conjunction,  or  op- 
position, the  planet's  true  longitude  (see  p.  568,)  we  can,,  after  any 
elapsed  time,  compute  the  planet's  mean  longitude.  Let  the 
elapsed  time  be  the  interval,  between  two  conjunctions :  then,  if 
the  orbit  were  circular,  the  computed  mean  longitude  would  agree 
with  the  last  observed  longitude  • ;  but  a  difference  between 
them  would  be  an  indication  of  the  orbit's  eccentricity. 

*  Except,  which  is  highly  improbable  to  happen,  the  planet,  at  the 
times  of  the  two  coDJunctions,  should  be  in  the  aphelion,  or  perihelion  of 
its  orbit :  for  at  those  points  the  mean  and  true  anomalies  are  the  same. 
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This  difference  must  depend  both  on  the  eccentricity,  and  (he 
place  or  the  aphelion.  It  must  depaid  upon  the  ronuer,  because 
if,  in  a  given  position  of  the  orbit,  the  eccentricity  were  increased, 
the  difference  between  the  computed  and  observed  longitudes 
would  also  increase.  It  must  depend  an  the  place  of  the  aphe- 
lion, because,  if  the  planet  be  there  at  the  time  of  the  observed 
conjunction,  the  true  and  computed  places  of  the  planet  will 
agree.  The  differences  then  of  the  computed  and  obaerved 
longitudes  depend  on  the  eccentricity,  and  the  position  of  the 
axis  major  of  the  orbit,  and  it  is  a  fit  subject  of  mathematical 
investigation,  to  deduce  the  eccentricity  and  the  place  of  the 
aphelion,  from  such  differences. 

We  will  now  consider  what  effect  on  the  preceding  reasonings 
will  be  produced  by  restoring  to  the  orbit  its.  inclination. 

Let  Nbe  thenodeof  theorbit,  then  its  loi^tude(see  p.  £83,  See.) 
is  known.    The  longitude  of  the  planet,  when  in  conjunction,  is 


known,  since  it  equals  180°+  O  •  Hence,  deducting  the  loi^- 
tude  of  the  planet  from  the  longitude  of  the  node,  there  remains 
Nw.  Now  since  the  elliptical  motion  takes  place  in  the  orbit 
NP,  it  is  requisite  to  know  NP,  and  like  distances  of  the  planet 
in  its  orbit  from  the  node.  But  Nir  being  known,  and  the  angle 
PNir ;  the  distance  NP  may  be  determined,  either  by  the  tolution 
of  the  triangle  PIVtt  (right  angled  at  tt)  or  (see  pp.  505,  8lc.) 
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by  the  formula  of  reduction  :  for,  it  is  plain,  the  finding  of  NP, 
from  Nir  and  the  angle  PNtt^  is  analogous  to  the  finding  of  the 
longitude,  from  the  right  ascension  and  obliquity.  In  the  for- 
mula, therefore,  of  p.  506.  1.  8,  write  NP  instead  of  0 ,  and 

Ntt  instead  of  M,;  and  let  t  be  the  tangent  of  inclination,  then 

« 

»rT*       itr      .     a    sin.  2  Nw    ,     .    sin.  4 IV fl-    ,    ^ 

NP^Nir  +  t\— ;jr-  +  t\      .      ^„     +8cc. 

sm.  1  sin.  2 

If  we  set  off,  on  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  an  arc  (A)  =  N^  the 
longitude  of  the  node,  we  shall  have  A  +  NP,  which  is  called 
the  longitude  if  the  planet  on  its  orbit:  and,  accordingly,  we 
shall  have  as  many  such  longitudes^  or  as  many  such  distances 
as  NP,  as  there  are  observations  of  the  planet  in  conjunction, 
or  opposition. 

Now  three  such  observations  are  sufficient  to  determine  the 
two  elements  of  the  eccentricity^  and  place  of  the  aphelion  :  for, 
if  we  have  three  longitudes  on  the  orbit  (F,  V,  V)  we  have,  by 
taking  the  differences  of  the  second  and  first,  and  of  the  third  and 
second,  two  differences  of  longitudes,  and,  since  the  planet's 
period  is  known,  we  can  compute  two  portions  of  its  mean 
motion,  corresponding  to  the  two  noted  intervals  of  time,  between 
the  second  and  first  observation,  and  between  the  third  and  second 
observation.  The  two  differences  of  real  longitudes  compared, 
according  to  the  elliptical  theory,  with  the  corresponding  portions 
of  mean  motion,  will  give  us  two  equations  for  determining  the 
eccentricity  and  place  of  the  aphelion. 

Thus,  suppose  we  have  three  observations  of  conjunctions 
or  oppositions,  then  we  know  the  three  corresponding  longitudes 
of  the  planet  on  the  ecliptic,  and,  deducting  from  each  the  longi- 
tude of  the  node,  we  know  three  such  arcs  as  Ntt^  and  by  the 
formula  of  reduction,  three  such  arcs  on  the  orbit  as  NP,  and,, 
lastly,  by  adding  to  each  the  longitude  {A)  of  the  node,  set  off  on 
the  orbit,  we  know  three  longitudes  on  the  orbit^^  ^uch  as  il  +  NP : 
let  these  bje,  respectively,  V,  V,  V*',  and  let  $  be  the  eccen- 
tricity (supposed  to  be  very  small),  ^  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion,  the  place  of  which,  suppose  to  be  at  some  point  (JB) 
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between  N  and  P :  let  2lf,  M',  M'\  be  the  mean  anomalies 
reckoned  from  B :  then  we  have  (see  Chapter  XVIII.) 

BSP  =  Jlf  +  2  e .  sin.  2  3f,  nearly, 

or  F  —  0  =  M  +  2e, sin.  (V  —  <p),  nearly, 

similarly  F  -  0  =  JIf'  +  2e.sin.  (F'-  0), 

F"-  0  =  M''+  2«.8in.  (F''-  0). 

Hence,  by  subtraction 

r-r=M'  -Jlf  +  2e.  {sin.  (F'  -  ^)  --  sin.(F  -^)}, 

F"-  r=M''-  3f'+2f.{sin.  (F''-  0)  -  8in.(r-^)}, 

or 

(1)(F'  — F)-(Jlf'  ^JIf)(  =  a)=2e{sin.(r-9)-8in.(r-rf>)}, 

(«)(r'-r)-(M''-M')(  =  6)  =  2e{sin.(F''-^)-sm.(F'-j^)}. 

Kow  F,  F',  F''  are  known  (see  p.  368,)  and  2tf'—  M,  M"—M' 
aie  known  from  the  period  of  the  planet,  and  the  times  elapsed : 
thus,  if  t  be  the  interval  between  the  observations  of  F  and  V\ 

planet's  period  :  360°  i:  t  i  M'  -  M  =  — —^  x  36(f. 

period 

Hence^  since  a  and  b  are  known,  we  have  two  equations  for 
determining  e  and  (p. 

Divide  equation  (1)  by  equation  (2),  then 

a  _  sin.  (F'  —  ^)  -  sin,  (F  -  0) 
I        sin.  {V"  -  9)  -  sin.  (F'  -  ^) ' 
the  numerator  of  this  fraction 

=  sin.(F-^)Yl-"°'^^^r^^) 

^     V         sm.  (r'-0)/ 

/T7/       jv    /         sin-  ^  COS.  d>  —  cos.  F.sin.  <6\ 
=  8m.(r-4)).(i  -  -^—^^ ^ ,    rj 

\         sm.  r  .  COS.  9  ~  cos.  V  .  sm.  ipy 

,TTi        .V    /         sin.  F  —  COS.  F.tan.  4>\ 

=  sm.  (r'  -  0).  (  1  —  -: — =^ =7 ^ ) 

^     V         sm.  F'—  COS.  F'.tan.  0/ 

.     ^tw      ^v    /sin.  F'— sin.  F— tan.  d>(cos.  F— COS.  F)\ 

=  sm.  {V  -0)A : — i7? %7 T I, 

^     \  sm.  r  -  COS.  v.  tan.  0  / 

similarly,  the  denominator  of  the  above  fraction  (1.  21,) 
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=  -siii  (F'^ib)  /s^P'  ^'  -3i°'  ^'^  -  torn  0  (cos.  F'  -  cos.  TQx 

^    \  sin.  r'  -  COS.  F'.tan.  ^  /' 

Hence^ 

a       sin.  F'  —  sin.  F  —  tan.  0  .  (cos.  F'  —  cos,  F) 
A  "^  sin.  F'  -  sin.  F'-  tan.  ^  (cos.  F"  -  cos.  V) 
and,  accordingly, 

^        .         a .  (sin.  F"  -  sin.  F')  -  6 .  (sin.  V  -  sin.  F) 
tan.  o  =3:  ^ _!. 

^       a. (cos.  F"-  cos.F')-  6. (cos.  V  -  cos.  F)' 

¥^hich  is  an  equation  for  determining  fp,   the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  eccentricity,  we  have,  0  being 
determined  by  the  preceding  equation, 


e  = 


a  .  sin.  l" 


2 .  [sin.  (F'  -  0)  -  sin.  (F  -  0)] 
j:  g .  sin.  1^^     

""                                          yF'  -4-  F  X  * 

sin.  i  (F'  -  F)  .  COS.  (^—^ 0)      ' 

By  these  means  (f>  and  e*  are  approximately  determined :  and 
if  we  use  their  approximate  values,  we  may  extend  the  series  for 
F  —  0,  8lc.  (see  Physical  Astronomy,  p.  32,)  and  obtain  nearer 
values  for  (F'  -  F)  -  (M'  -  M),  8cc.  or  for  a  and  b,  and 
thence,  by  means  of  the  equations  of  1.  5,  nearer  values  of  d> 
and  e. 

The  eccentricity  (e)^  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  (0)^  and 
the  axis  major  (2  a),  being  determined,  we  are  able  to  compute 
the  radius  vector  (r)  from  the  expression 

a.(l  -e«) 


r  = 


1  +  e  .  cos.  (F  —  (p)  ' 


*  The  eccentricity  and  place  of  the  aphelion  are  often  tnatkematicalfy 
determined  by  the  solution  of  a  problem,  of  which  the  conditions  are,  three 
given  radii  vectores,  and  three  given  longitudes :  but  it  is  plain,  from  the 
preceding  matter,  that  the  first  condition,  (that  of  the  giten  radii  vectores,) 
is  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  The  knowledge  of  the  period,  leads  only  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  mean  distance. 
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and,  since  the  place  of  the  node,  and  the  inclination  of  tbe  orbit 
are  determined,  we  are  able  lo  compute  (see  figure  of  p.  59^,)  the 
,  curtate  distance  Sw,  on  the  supposition  that  SP,  from  which  it 
is  deduced,  is  the  radius  vector  in  an  elliptical  orbit.  If,  there- 
fore, in  any  of  the  processes  for  determinii\g  the  elements,  the 
curtate  distance  Sir  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  SP, 
considered  as  a  mean  distance^  or  constant  radius  (see  p.  567») 
we  may  now,  with  a  truer  value  of  Sv,  repeat  the  processes 
and  correct  their  results. 

The  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit  being  now  obtained^  we  will 
proceed  to  consider  by  what  means  those  elements  are  to  be 
employed  in  forming  Tiibles  of  the  planets'  motions ;  and,  then, 
by  what  methods,  either  recorded  or  future  geocentric  observa- 
'  tions  may  be  applied  to  the  correction  of  existing  Tables.  These 
subjects  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the  ensuing  Chapters. 


i 


CHAP.  XXV. 


On  the  FormaiioH  of  Tables  of  the  Planets, — The  Variations  of 
the  Elements  of  their  Motions. — The  Processes  for  deducing 
the  Heliocentric  Places  of  Planets  from  Tables. 

In  the  planetary  theory,  as  in  the  solar,  the  described  orbits  are 
supposed  to  be  elliptical.  The  same  process  then,  which,  in  the 
latter  theory,  gave  us  the  Sun's  true  anomaly  and  radius  vector 
from  the  mean  anomaly,  will  give  us  (changing  what  ought  to  be 
changed)  a  planet's  true  anomaly^  whether  the  planet  be  Venus, 
or  Saturn. 

This  regards  the  elliptical  place  to  be  found  by  Kepler's 
problem.  But  the  Earth  being,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
universal  gravitation,  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  Moon  and  the 
planets,  does  not  describe  an  orbit  exactly  elliptical.  By  parity 
of  reason,  neither  Venus  nor  Saturn  can  move  in  orbits  exactly 
elliptical.  Each  disturbs  the  other.  Their  places,  therefore,  like 
the  Sun's  place,  require  a  small  correction,  or  rather  several 
small  corrections  due  to  the  several  planets. 

But  as  in  no  case  these  corrections  for  planetary  perturbation 
are  large,  so  in  some  they  are  too  small  to  be  worth  taking 
account  of.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  in  the  above  predicament. 
Their  Tables  are  constructed  solely  by  means  of  Kepler's  problem, 
and  are,  therefore,  much  more  easily  constructed  than  the  Tables 
of  the  other  planets.    The  longitudes  of  Mercury  and  Venus  are, 

4  G 
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accordingly^  to  be  had  very  readily  from  their  Tables.  For 
instance,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find  Mercury's  longitude  in 
his  orbit. 


# 

Lmgitttde, 

A^lUm, 

Epoch  for  1793, 
Mean  motion  to  June  3, 
for  5** 

2*  28®    y  16" 
9      0    13    34 
0      0    51      9 

8*  14®  14'  17" 
0      0      0   24 

Mean  longitude 

Equation  of  centre  .  •  •  . 

11    29     9   59 
-    23    39   58.5 

8     14     14    41 
11    29      9   50 

Longitude  on  orbit  •  • .  . 

11      5    SO     0.5 

3    14    55      9 
the  mean  anomaly. 

This  is  a  process  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  in  pp.  489> 
490,  the  Sun's  longitude  was  found:  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
all  other  processes  for  computing  the  longitude  of  a  planet,  be  it 
Mars,  or  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  must  resemble  it,  inasmuch  as  Kepler's 
problem  is,  in  all,  the  main  instrument  in  procuring  a  result. 

The  result  by  Kepler's  problem  solely,  is  the  planet's  ellip- 
tical place :  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  requires  a  correction.  We  will 
give  an  instance  of  Mars'  longitude  taken  from  his  Tables. 
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Required  the  Heliocentric  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  Mars, 

Nov.  13,  1800,  11**  8"  «(/. 


Epoch  for  1800 

Longituie. 

AphelUm, 

Node. 

r 

^9? 

34' 21  ".8 

5» 

2' 

23'  17" 

!•   18^  l'     I" 

Nov.  • . . 

5 

9 

19     3.4 

0 

0 

0  55.8 

0      0    0  22.8 

13^-... 

0 

6 

48  46.5 

0 

0 

0     2.4 

0     0   0     1 

ll^.•. 

0 

0 

14  24.7 

8"» 

0 

0 

0   10.5 

20^  .... 

0 

0 

0     0.4 

« 
Mean  longitude 

1 

8 

56  47.3 

5 

2 

24  15.2 

]     18    1  24.8 

V  6)  Sum  of  equa. 

0 

10 

13  26.9 

1 

8 

56  47.3 

]     1910   14.2 

Long,  on  orbit 

1 

19 

10    14.2 

8 

6 

32  32.1 

0      18  49.4 

lieduction .... 

0 

0 

0-2.2 

the  mean  anom. 

argument>of  lat. 

Heliocen.  long. 

1 

19 

10   12 

Heliocen.  lat. 

. 

=  0**2'l3".4N. 

In  this  process,  e,  the  sum  of  the  equations,  contains,  besides 
the  equation  of  the  centre  (==  10^  13^  13". 5),  three  small  equa- 
tions arising  from  the  perturbations  of  Venus,  the  Earth,  and 
Jupiter,  The  sum  of  these  three  equations  is  13".4,  which  added 
to  the  equation  of  the  centre  make  e. 

The  reduction  —  2''.2,  applied  to  the  longitude  on  the  orbit, 
gives  the  heliocentric  longitude,  measured  along  the  ecliptic,  and 
from  the  mean  equinox.  If  this  result  be  corrected  for  the  effect 
of  nutation,  (by  applying  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes)  there 
vvill  be  obtained,  the  longitude  measured  from  the  apparent 
equinox. 

In  the  fourth  column,  the  argument  of  latitude  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  longitude  on  the  orbit  (1*  19°  lO'  14^2),  and  of  the 
longitude  of  the  node  (1*  18^  l'  24''.8).  It  is,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  NP :  and  it  is  properly  called  the  argument  of  latitude, 


because,  the  incUnatioD  of  the  orbit  being  given,  the  latitude 
depends  upon  it :  for 


1  .  sin.  lat.  =  sin.  NP .  sin.  NPir*. 

There  are  no  direct  corrections,  from  the  theory  of  perlurha- 
iioH,  of  the  lon^tudes  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  the  Tables  of 
those  planets.  Still  the  Tables  are  not  entirely  constructed 
without  die  aid  of  such  theory.  If  we  revert  to  p.  598,  I.  6,  we 
shall  see  in  the  fourdi  cohimn,  under  the  head  of  ApheUon,  24" 
to  be  added  to  the  epoch  of  the  aphelion,  as  a  quantity  due  to 
the  change  of  the  aphelion's  place,  in  the  interval  between 
January  1,  1793,  and  June  3,  1793. 

Now  such  a  change  of  place  does  not  obtain  in  the  elliptical 
theory,  but  arises  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  system. 
Some,  therefore,  of  the  results  of  the  theory  of  perturbatiMi  are 
made  use  of  in  constructing  the  Tables  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 


'  If  the  inclination  be  taken  eqaal  to  I*  51'  4",  we  have 

log.  ttn.  1*  51'  4" 8.5093343 

1<%.  sin.  1     8  49.4 8.3014337 
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But  the  changes  of  the  places  of  the  aphelia  are  phenomena, 
or  laws  common  to  the  orbits  of  all  planets.  We  have  another 
instance  in  die  second  Example.  These  changes  are  changes  of 
progression :  and  their  computation^  on  the  principles  of  gravita- 
tion, was  the  second  great  proof  of  the  truth  of  Newton's  System, 
(see  Physical.  Astronomy  J  Chapters  IX,  XXII.) 

In  the  second  Example  there  is  a  small  quantity  to  be  added 
to  the  place  of  the  node,  and  indicative  of  a  change  of  its  place 
in  the  interval  between  January  1,  and  November  13  :  (see  the 
Chapters  above  cited). 

The  accounting  for  the  progressions  of  the  aphelia,  and  the 
regressions  of  the  nodes  (for  such  is  the  general  statement  of  the 
laws  of  their  motions),  on  the  principle  and  law  of  gravitation, 
proves,  to  a  certain  extent^  the  truth  of  such  law  and  principle. 
But,  in  determining  the  exact  quantities  (and  the  quantities  are 
very  minute)  of  such  progressions  and  regressions,  it  is  much 
better  to  use  observations^  than  computations  from  theory.  And 
observations  are  thus  to  be  used :  from  those  that  are  convenient 
for  the  purpose,  find  for  a  certain  epoch  the  place  of  the  node  : 
repeat  the  process  for  another  epoch :  the  difference  of  the  two 
places  is  the  change  of  the  node's  place  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  epochs :  and  the  difference  divided  by  the  interval  (if  it  be 
expressed  in  years  and  parts  of  years)  will  be  the  mean  annual 
regression  of  the  node.  A  like  process  will  determine  the  pro- 
gression of  the  aphelion. 

We  have  now  described  and  illustrated  methods  of  deriving, 
from  observations  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  the  elements 
of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  the  variations  and  annual  changes  of  those 
elements.  The  elliptical  theory  enables  us,  then,  to  form  Tables 
of  the  planet :  from  which,  at  any  epoch,  its  heliocentric  longitude 
and  latitude  may  be  computed,  llie  formula  or  Table  of  reduc- 
tion to  the  ecliptic,  gives  the  planet's  longitude  on  the  ecliptic. 
But  in  order  to  know  at  what  time,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
heavens  we  ought  to  look  for  the  planet,  there  is  need  of  a 
method  of  deducing  the  geocentric  longitude  and  latitude  from 
the  heliocentric.  The  geocentric  longitude  sAd  latitude  being 
known,  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  planet  may  be 
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deduced :  and,  accordingly,  if  v/e  use  instruments  placed  in  the 
meridian,  vre  know  at  what  time,  and 'at  what  distance  from  the 
zenith,  to  look  for  the  planet  on  the  meridian.  If  the  predicted, 
or  computed,  right  ascension  and  declination  should  agree  with 
the  observed,  a  presumption  would  then  arise  of  the  Tables  being 
right :  and  if,  in  many  and  various  instances,  the  observed  and 
computed  places  should  be  found  to  agree,  a  proof  would  be 
established  of  their  being  right. 

But  even  now^  as  formerly,  there  are  to  be  noted  some  small 
differences  between  the  observed  and  Tabular  places  of  the 
planets :  differences,  however,  too  great  to  be  imputed  solely  to 
erroneous  observation,  and  which  must,  therefore,  arise,  in  part, 
from  the  errors  of  the  Tables.  In  order  to  render  the  Tables 
more  correct,  the  noted  differences,  just  spoken  of,  must  be  used 
(as  like  differences,  or  errors  were  used  in  pages  511,  &c.)  in 
forming  sets  of  equations,  having  indeterminate  coefficients  that 
represent  the  errors  of  the  several  elements  of  the  computation. 
But  this  and  the  other  matters,  previously  spoken  of  in  this 
Chapter,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  ensuing. 


CHAP.  XXVI 


Ott  the  Deduction  of  Geocentric  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  from 
Heliocentric. — Examples  of  the  same :  the  Method  of  cor- 
recting the  Tables  of  Planets. 

In  order  to  attain  the  objects^  pointed  out  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  Chapter^  it  is  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  a  formula,  or 
of  rules  for  converting  heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes,  fur- 
nished by  the  planetary  Tables,  into  geocentric. 

It  is  required  to  determine,  from  the  Heliocentric,  the  Geocentric 

Longitude  and  Latitude  of  a  Planet. 

The  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  planet,  and  the  longitude  of 
the  Earth  being  known,  (from  the  solar  theory  and  Tables)  that 
is,  the  angles  formed  by  w S,  ES,  with  Sop  ,  E<^  being  known, 
the  angle  ESir,  the  an^le  of  commutation,  is  known. 

Again,  from  the  heliocentric  latitude  z  PSir,  and  SP,  given 
by  the  planetary  theory,  (see  p.  59^,)  the  curtate  distance  Sic 
may  be  computed,  for 

Stt  =  SP  X  cos.  PSir. 

But,  SE  is  also  known  by  the  solar  theory  (see  p.  466,)  there- 
fore to  determine  Z  SEir,  the  difference  of  the  heliocentric  and 
geocentric  longitudes,  we  have  z  EStt,  SE  and  Sir. 

The  angle  SEir  may  be  thus  determined : 

Assume  (see  Trig.  p.  28,  &c.)  an  ^ngle  9,  such,  that 

^            Sw           SP.cos.  PSw     ,  _  . 

tan.  0  =  r  X  -r-^  =  r  x ^^ ,  then  (see  Trtg.  p.  29,  30,) 
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r  X  tan.  f I  =  tan. tan.  {B  —  45") 

from    which   formula   SEir  -^  SvE   may  be    computed,    and 
'  • '  SEw  +  $ir£  being  known,  the  separate  angles  SEir,  SirE  may 
be  determined. 

The  angle  SEir,  the  angle  of  elongation,  is  the  difference 
(see  p.  566,)  of  the  geocentric,    and  of  the    Sun's   longitude. 

Hence«  '  ^  •.*'.-  .  „  .  . . 

'  III.' 

geocentric  long,  planet  =  longitude  of  G   +    ^  elongation. 

The  geocentric  latitude  may  be  thus  determined, 

^^         fir       Sic  ^^  sin.  lSEic  _.^ 

tan.  P^Tr  =  -rr"  =  77-  •  tan.  PSir  =  -: =r5-  tan.  Z  PSir, 

Eir       Eir  sm.  z  ESir 


or, 
tan 


.    ,  sm.    Z  elong*.  ,   ,.  .     . 

.  geocentnc  lat*  =  -: 2—--  x   tan.  heliocentric  lat. 

sm.  Z  commut". 


Example. 

TA€  Heliocentric  Longitude  and  Latitude  o/*  Jupiter  being,  on 
July  11,5**  48"*  Sg",  1800,  6*  29®  9'  14''.3,  anrf  1**  13'  42" 
respectively,  required  the  corresponding  Geocentric  Longitude 
and  Latitude. 

Heliocentric  long.  U 6*  29®    9'  14".3 

(From  Solar  Tables)  long.  G 3  19   52  28 .  3 

z  ESir 3     9    16  46 

.'.^ESw 1   19   38  23 

/%          SP .  COS.  heli*'.  lat. ,    ^^«  ,    ^,.    v 
0  computed  from  Un.  0  =:  r ^r; (p.o03,la8tUne) 


'*  ^^1  log-  SP 7355821 


SE 
From  Tables 
the  planet. 

log.  cos.  helioS  bit 9-9999001 

arith.  comp.  SE 9-9928989 

(log.  tan.  79®  24'  48'^) 10.7283811  (reject^  10) 
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.-.  e  =  79*  24'  48" 
$  -  46'  =  Si    24    48  ...  .  log.  tan. 
i  ES-TT    =49    38   23 rog.  tan.  . 


therefore,  rejecting  10,  Q.9063726  =  log-  tan, 


SEir  -  SvE 


SEir  —  SirE 


:  38"  52*  16". 
49  38  23; 


•■.  SEir  =88   30  39  =  «'  28*  SO*  39* 

But  (p.  604,  I.  17.)  long.  © =  3   19  58   28.3 

,-.  (p.  604,  1.  8,)  geoceu.  longitude  =  6   18  23     7.3 

To  find  the  Latitude  (from  the  expression,  p.  604,  1.  12.) 
log.  ain.    £    elon.   (SEir   «  88"  30' 39")  9-99985 
ar.  comp.  »in.  ^  com.  (.ESir  =  99    16  46)    0.00573 
log.  tan.  heliocentric  lat.  aat.  =     1    13  42)    8.33126 

.-.  log.  taD.  geocentric  lat.  =  8.33684  (reject  10) 


.  geocentric  latitude  =  1°  14'  39*. 
4  H 
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Or,  the  computation  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  fol« 
lowing  formula, 

L  denotes  the  geocentric  longitude, 

P  the  heliocentric, 

X  the  heliocentric  latitude, 

E  the  angle  of  elongation, 

IT  the  angle  of  parallax, 

r  the  radius  vector  SP, 

R  the  radius  vector  SE, 

then,  7r  =  P  —  L, 
E  =z  L  -   0, 

^,                Ti       r.cos.  X                     r.cos.  X   .     ,„       tn 
then,  sm.  £  = ,   sm.  w  = ^ —  sm.  (P  —  JL) 

=        ^  ' —  (sin.  P  COS.  L  —  COS.  P  sin.  L), 

XV 

' but  also  sin.  JB  =  sin.  (L^  0 ) ssin.  L cos.  0  —  cos.  L .  sio.  0 . 

Equate  these  two  values  of  sin.  E,  and  there  results 

r  COS.  X  sin.  P  cos.  L  --  r  cos.  X  cos.  P .  sin.  L 
=  Ji  sin.  L  COS.  0  —  ii  COS.  £  sin.  0 , 

and  thence,  (U  cos.  0  +  r  cos.  X  cos.  P)  sin.  L 

=  (R  sin.  0  +  r  cos.  X  sin.  P)  cos.  L, 

_        iJ  sin.  0  +  r  COS.  X  sin.  P 

and  tan.  L  =  -rr ; r :^  9 

K  COS.  0  +  r  COS.  X  cos.  x* 

which  is  an  expression  for  the  geocentric  longitude  in  terms  of 
quantities,  given  by,  or  capable  of  being  computed  from,  the 
planetary  and  Solar  Tables. 

But  this  expression  is  not  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation. 
In  order  to  adapt  it,  thus  express  the  numerator  and  denominator, 

,  /  sin.  0     ,    r  COS.  X .  sin.  P\  _, 

the  numerator  =  (  +  -=r 1  M  .4K>s.  0 , 

Vcos.  0        K       COS.  0       X 

(r              COS.  P\  T> 
1  +  "ri  COS.  X I   K  .  COS.    0  . 
R             COS.  O^ 
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T        r  COS.  X  .  sin*  P  sin.  x 

JLet    —  =  tan.  x  =  ; 

K       COS.  O  COS.  X 

r  COS.  P  COS.  P       sin.  x  cos.  P 

.*.  "5  COS.  X —-  =:  tan.  x  .  - — —  = : 5 ; 

K  COS.  O  sni.  P        COS.  x  sin.  P 

sin.  O  COS.  X  +  COS.  O  sin.  x     sin.  P 

•*•  tan.  1#  =  : — - — : =^  .  -- 

COS.  X  sin.  P  +  sm.  x  cos.  Jr     cos.  O 

sin.  (  O  -{-  x)  ,  sin.  P 
sin.  (P  +  ^)  COS.  O 

We  will  apply  this  formula  to  the  preceding  instance^  using 
the  same  numbers  for  r,  R,  8lc. 

First  Operation,    x  computed. 

log.  r 7355821 

aritfa.  comp.  R  .  .1 9.9928989 

log.  COS.  X 9.9999001 

log.  sin.  P  .  .  •  • 9*6876697 

log.  sec.  O 1 1.4685705 

(rejecting  SO) 10.8846213 

Second  Operation.    L  computed^ 

X  =    82^  34'    8",    nearly, 

O  ss  109    52  28.3 log.  sec  .  •  U.4685705 

192    26  36.3 sin 9.3333974 

P  =  209      9   14.3 sin 9-6876697 

P  +  x  =  291    43  22.3    arith.comp.  10.0319914 

(rejecting  30)  ...  .  10.5216290' 

Mow  10.5216290  is  the  log.  tangent  of  18**  23'  8^  and  of 
6*  18^  23'  8'',  which  latter  quantity  is  evidently  the  true  one  in 
the  present  instance  ;  therefore 

L  =  6"  18^  23'  8"; 

nearly  the  same  result  as  before. 

By  these  means,  then,  the  geocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes 
may  be  computed  from  the  helioceiltric,  such  as  the  planetary 
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Tables  afford  :  the  next  step  is  to  compere  the  cooiputed  geo- 
centric longitudes  and  latitudes,  vith  the  observed^  and  from  such 
comparison  to  derive  the  corrections  of  the  Tables, 

Let  C  be  the  computed  longitude, 

X  the  observed, 

O  the  epoch  of  the  Tables, 

m  the  mean  motion^ 

t  the  time  elapsed  since  the  epochs 

E  the  equation  of  the  centre,  corresponding  to  a  mean 
anomaly  A,  then         ' 

C=    O  +   mt  +   JE; 

buty  as  in  p.  511,  £  varies  both  from  the  variation  of  the  eccen- 
tricity, and  from  the  variation  {dir\  of  the  longitude  of  the  peri- 
helion ; 

,_,       dE  .        dE   ^ 
.'•  ah  =   -y-  ae  +  -—  .dir  ; 
de  dv 

dE  dE 

/,  dC  ^dO  +  t.dm  +  -r-  de  +  -^  dir. 

de  dir 

Now  dC  the  variation  or  error  of  the  computed  longitude,  may  be 
considered  as  the  difference  between  the  computed  and  the 
observed  longitude :  every  comparison^  therefore,  of  the  two 
kinds  of  longitudes  affords  an  equation  like  the  one  of  1.  17,  and 
four  such  equations  will  be  sufficient  for  the  elimination  and 
determination  of  the  errors  of  the  eccentricity,  epoch,  8ic. :  but, 
instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  a  barely  sufficient  number  of 
equations^  it  will  be  expedient  to  make  use  of  a  great  number, 
and  by  their  combination  to  obtain  mean  results,  (see  p.  511,  &c.) 

In  the  above  method  of  correcting  the  elements  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  the  orbit  is  supposed  to  be  strictly  elliptical :  but  it  must 
deviate  from  such  form^  by  the  effect  of  perturbation.  In  order 
to  estimate  the  parts  of  such  effect,  or^  in  other  words,  the  partial 
effects  of  the  several  planets,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  series 
of  terms  with  indeterminate  coefficients,  and  arguments  depending 
on  the  angular  distances  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  planets 
(see  pp.  498,  519,  &c.) 


\ 
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In  the  next  Chapter  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  synodical 
revolutions  of  planets,  and  to  the  means  of  ascertaining,  after  what 
intervals  of  time,  we  may  expect  those  rare  phenomena  of  the 
transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  aver  the  Stm's  disk :  which  indeed 
can  only  happen  at  peculiar  conjunctions :  such  that  the  planet, 
when  it  has  the  same  longitude  as  the  Sun,  shall  be  near  to  the 
node  of  its  orbit :  so  near  that  its  geocentric  latitude  shall  either 
be  less  than  the  Sun's  semi-diameter,  or,  in  the  extreme  case, 
shall  scarcely  exceed  it. 


•   / 
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CHAP.   XXVII. 


On  the  Sy nodical  Revolutions  of  Planets. — On  the  Met/iod  of 
computing  the  RetutTis  of  Planets  to  the  same  Point  of  their 
Orbit. — Tables  of  the  Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of 
planets  have  been  spoken  of,  but  hitherto  no  method  has  been 
given  of  computing  the  times  between  successive  conjunctions^  or 
successive  oppositions. 

In  the  method  also  of  determining  the  mean  motions  of  planets 
(see  p.  375,)  directions  were  given  for  observing  the  planet  in  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  point  of  its  orbit,  but  no  process  or 
formula  given,  of  computing  the  time  at  which  such  event  would 
take  place. 

Towards  these  points  then  our  attention  will  be  now  directed : 
we  shall  find  that  they  depend  on  the  same  principles^  and  require, 
in  the  business  of  computation,  nearly  the  same  formulae. 

The  time  between  conjunction  and  conjunction,  or  between 
opposition  and  opposition,  is  denominated,  a  Sy  nodical  period. 
Suppose  we  assume,  at  a  given  instant,  the  Sun,  Mercury  and  the 
Earth  to  be  in  the  same  right  line  :  then,  after  any  elapsed  time 
(a  day  for  instance,)  Mercury  will  have  described  an  angle  m,  and 
the  Earth  an  angle  M,  round  the  Sun.  Now,  m  is  greater  than 
M  (p.  581,)  therefore  at  the  end  of  a  day,  the  separation  of 
Mercury  from  the  Earth  (measuring  the  separation  by  an  angle 
formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  Mercury  and  the  Earth  to  the 
Sun)  will  he  m  ^  M:  at  the  end  of  two  days,  (the  mean  daily 
motions  continuing  the  same,)  the  angle  of  separation  will  be 
2  (m  — M);  at  the  end  of  three  days,  3  (pi—  M)'^  at  the  end  of 
s  days,  s  (m— JIf). 
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When  the  .angle  of  separation  then  amounts  to  360^,  that  is, 
when  s  {m—  M)  =  S60P,  the  Sun,  Mercury  and  the  Earth  must 
be  again  in  the  same  right  line,  and,  in  that  case, 

360° 

In  which  expression  s  xlenotes  the  time  of  a  synodical  revolu- 
tion, m  and  M  being  taken  to  denote  the  mean  daily  motions^ 
but,  as  it  is  plain,  m  and  M  may  denote  any  portions,  however 
small;  of  the  mean  motions^  and  5  will  still  be  the  corresponding 
time,  however  reckoned,  whether  by  days,  or  hours,  or  seconds. 

Let  P  and  p  denote  the  sidereal  periods  of  the  Earth  and  the 
planet;  then,  since  1*  :  Af**  ::  P  :  360**,         /"      //• 

and  1     :  m      ::  p    :  3oO, 


nj-       360      ^            S6OP  ,    .      . 

M  =  -=j-  and  m  =  ;  .'.  substitutmg 


.< 


3600/'       ->       ^-P 


360^ Pp 

and    from    eidier  of  these  expressions,   (1),   (2),  the  synodical 
revolution  of  the  planet  may  be  computed. 

We  may  differently  express  the  synodic  period ;  thus, .  if  1  be 
the  Earth's  mean  distance,  and  r  be  the  planet'^  mean  distance, 
we  have,  by  Kepler's  law 

P  :  p  ::   1    :  rt;     /.  —  =  r""*, 

P 

P  365^.256384 

and  s  =  -:ri 7  =*  — iri —» 

r    *  —  1  r    *  —  I 

365^.256384 


or  s  = 


1  -r-* 


The  first  expression  belonging  to  inferior,  the  second  to 
superior,  planets  :  and  from  these  or  the  former  expressions  of 
I.  4,  14,  the  synodical  periods  may  be  computed. 
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For  int tance,  in  the  case  of  Mercury,  p  =  87^069 ; 

365.256  X  87.969        ...^  ^.^ 


.  .  s  = 


277.287 


=  115*  2r,  nearly. 


In  the  case  of  the  Moon,  m  =  13^176S,  and  Af  (the  Earth's 
mean  daily  motion)  =  59^  8^^d ; 


.*•  s  = 


360^ 


360 


=  29*  12^,  nearly. 


m  -  M       12.1906 

and  the  following  Table  may  be  formed  by  substituting  in  the 
expression  of  p.  6l  1,  I.  20,  the  respective  values  of  r. 


Planeta. 

Values  of  r. 

Values  of  #. 

» 

0.3871 

1 15^877 

9    • 

.7233324 

583.920 

* 

1 .5236927 

779.936 

? 

2.6 

479.672 

V 

5.202792 

398 .  867 

»? 

9.5387705 

378.090 

« 

19.183305 

369.656 

It  is  upon  this  synodical  revolution  of  the  Moon,  that  its 
phases  depend. 

P  -  p       ^        s  +  P' 

therefore,  from  the  Earth's  period  (P)  known,  and  the  synodic 
{s)  observed,  we  can  determine  the  periodic  time  (P)  of  the  planet. 
This  method  will  not  be  accurate,  if  only  one  synodic  period  be 
observed,  since  that  will  be  affected  with  all  the  deviations  of  the 
planet's  real  from  its  mean  motion.  To  obviate  this,  the  return  of 
the  planet  to  a  conjunction  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  its  orbit, 
at  which  a  previous  one  was  observed,  must  be  noted ;  the  inter- 
val of  time  divided  by  the  number  of  synodical  revolutions  will 
give  the  time  of  a  mean  synodical  period.  For,  in  this  case,  there 
will  take  place,  very  nekrly,  a  mutual  compensation  of  the  ine- 
qualities arising  from  the  elliptical  form  of  the  planet's  orbit. 
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By  the  above  method^  the  sidereal  periods  of  Mercury  uiid 
Venws  may  be  accurately  determined. 

One  reason  already  assigned  for  the  necessity  of  knowing  those  ' 
particular  conjunctions  at  which  the  planet  will  be  nearly  in  the  ^ 
same  part  of  its  orbit^  is  the  mutual  compensation  that  will  pro- 
bably take  place  of  the  inequalities  (relatively  to  mean  motion) 
arising  from  the  planet's  elliptical  motion.  Another  reason  is, 
that,  on  such  conjunctions,  depend  observations  of  great  import- 
ance in  Astronomy ;  namely,  the  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury 
over  the  Sun's  disk.  This  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  that 
VenuSf  in  order  to  be  seen  on  the  Sun's  disk,  must  not  only  be  in 
conjunction^  but  near  the  node  of  her  orbit:  at  the  next  con- 
junction, after  one  synodical  revolution,  she  cannot  be  near  her 
node,  and  can  only  be  again  near,  (supposing  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  not  to  be  considerable,)  when  she  returns  to  the  same  part 
of  her  orbit  as  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation.  The  import- 
ance of  knowing  these  particular  conjunctions  then  is  manifest,' 
and  we  shall  be  possessed  of  the  means  of  knowing  them,  by 
modifying  the  formulae  of  p.  611,  by  which  the  times  between 
successive  conjunctions  are  computed. 

.  .  Pp 

The  time  (0  of  a  synodical  revolution  as  — . 

P-p 

*      ,               ,    .          aPp       3Pp        4Pp       J   nPp       , 
At  the  several  times  -- — ^  ,   -g — -  ,     -rz and  -5; ,  there- 
in—p      P^p       r—p          P~~p 

fore,  the  planet  is  still  in  conjunction :  it  will,  therefore,  be  for 
the  first  time  in  conjunction^  and,  besides,  the  Earth  and  planet 

will  be  in  the  same  part  of  their  orbits,  when  r- =  P,  or 

P  -^  p 

P  ^p 
when  n  =  .     Now,   n  mtt^   be  a  whole  number,    but 

P 

P  -p 

may  not  be  a  whole  number ;  in  such  a  case,  therefore. 


P 

after  one  revolution  of  the  Earth,  the  planet  cannot  be  in  con- 
junction, or,  if  viewed,  abont  that  time,  in  conjunction,  it  cannot 
be  in  the  same  part  of  its  orbit.  t 

4  I 
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But,  the  conditioiis  fA  the  planet  in  coojunctioa,  and  in  the 
same  part  of  its  orbit,  although  they  cannot  take  place  in  1  or  2 
or  3  years  (P  =s  1  year),  yet  they  may  take  place  in  m  years  :  and 
if  such  conditions  take  place^  then  must 

m  p 

and  -  =  — ^—  . 
n       Jr  — p 

and  the  question  now  is  purely  a  mathematical  one,  namely,  that 
of  determining  two  integer  numbers  m  and  n,  such,  that 

m  p 

"^  ^""^   -I  • 

n  P  —p 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mercury,  whose  tropical  revolution  is 
$7*  83**  14"  S2»(=  87.968), 

m 87.968  _   87.968 

n  ■"  365.236  -  87.968  ""  «77.288 ' 

consequently,  in  87968  periods  of  the  Earth,  in  which  will  happen 
277288  synodic  revolutions,  Mercury  will  be  observed  in  con- 
junction^ and  in  the  same  part  of  his  orbit.  But,  this  result  is, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  period,  practically  useless:  we 

must  find  then  the  lowest  terms  of  the  fraction  — '    ^    ,  and 

277.288 

if  the  lowest  terms  still  give  periods  too  large,  we  must  investi- 
gate some  integer  numbers,  which  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
87968  to  277288;  so  that  we  may  know  the  periods  at  which 
the  conditions  required  will  nearly  take  place. 

_.         87968  1  1 

Now,  ^,,^^^  = ^^^  = rrirri , 

— ^^^  13384' 

3  + 

87968 


277288 

277288 

87968 

1 

* 

3  +  ' 

O      1 

6  -f 

1 

5m 

^  7664 
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indy  by  coDtinuing  the  operation,  there  is  at  last  obtained  a  re- 

mabder  equal  nothing,  die  greatest  common  measure  being  8, 

10996 
and  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms    ^  ^^   *,  which  result,  for 

34661 

obvious  reasons,  is  of  no  practical  use  :  we  must  therefore  find 

two  near  integer  numbers ;  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the 

preceding  operation,  which^  as  we  take  more  and  more  terms  of  the 

continued  fraction^  affords  fractions  alternately  less  and  greater  than 

the  proposed  f )  but,  continually,  approximating,  nearer 

and  nearer,  to  its  true  value.  Thus,  the  first  approximation  is 
^ :  or,  in  one  year,  in  which  happen  3  synodical  periods,  the  planet 
will  not  be  very  distant  from  conjunction,  nor  from  those  parts 
of  its  orbit  in  which  it  was  first  observed.    Again,  the  second 

approximation  is s  — ,  or  in  6  year9,  in  which  happen 

19  synodical  revolutions,  the  planet  will  be  less  distant  than  it 

was  before,  from  conjunction,  and  from  those  parts  of  its  orbit 

in  whidi  it  was  in  the  former  instance.    The  third  approximation 

1  7  .    . 

is =  — ,    or,    in    7  years,    in    which   happen   22 

5  +  ^ — 

6  +  1 
aynodical  revolutions,  the  planet  will  be  nearer  to  conjunction 
than  it  was  at  either  of  the  two  preceding  points  of  time,  and  so 
on.  This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the  process,  by  which 
the  successive  approximations  are  formed  from  the  continued 
fraction  (see  Euler's  Algebra,  tom.  II,  p.  410,  Ed.  1774);  but  it 
may  be  usefnl  to  exemplify  its  truth  by  means  of  the  instance 

^  The  operation  in  finding  the  continued  fraction  terminates,  and  gives 

a  greatest  common  measure,  because,  since  great  accuracy  is  not  requisite, 

87068 
we  took  to  represent,  which  it  does  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  the 

ratio  of  the  mean  motions  of  Mercury  and  the  Elarth.  If  we  had  taken 
a  fraction  more  exact  to  the  true  value,  then  the  ojieration  would  not  have 
happened  to  terminate. 
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t 

before  us.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1  year,  since  the  diumal  tropical 
motion  of  Mercury  is  4''  5'  S^''*5  =  4''.092,  nearly,  the  angle 
described  by  that  planet  is 

365.25  X  4®.09«  =  1494\6,  nearly, 

=s  4  X  360"  +  54°.6,  and  consequently.  Mercury  at  the  end  of 
1  year,  is  elongated  (reckoning  from  the  Sun)  from  the  line 
joining  the  Sun  and  Earth,  and  beyond  that  line,  by  an  angle 
=  54^.6 ;  again,  at  the  end  of  6  years,  the  angle  described  by 
the  pl^et  is  equal  to 

(4  X  3GCf  +  54P.6)  X  6  =  (rejectmg  £4  circumferences)  3£7^.6 ; 

or  at  the  end  of  6  years,  Mercmy  is  elongated  from  the  line  join- 
ing the  Earth  and  Sun,  by  327^*6,  or,  not  up  to  |hat  Une,  by  an 
angle  s  32^.4. 

At  the  end  of  7  years,  the  angle  described  by  Mercury  is 
(4  X  360  +  54P.6)  x  7  =  (rejecting  29  circumferences)  22^.2 : 
or  Mercury  is  then  (observing  the  analogy  of  the  last  expression, 
I.  12,)  beyond  the  line  joining  the  Earth  and  Sun,  by  that  angle. 
At  the  end  of  13  years,  Mercmy,  (rejecting  54  drcnmferences) 
is  separated  from  the  line  joining  the  Earth  and  Sun,  and  not  tip 
to  that  line,  by  an  angle  =  10^.2. 

m 

The  series  of  fractions,  formed  as  those  in  p.  6 14,  were 
formed,  is 

1       ^      Ji      }1      ^        46 

3'      19'     22'     41'      104'      145'  ^* 

The  denominators  denote  the  number  of  synodical  revolutions, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  years  denoted  by  the  numerators  : 
the  number  pf  periods  of  the  planet  must  evidently  be 

3  +  1,    6  +  19,    7  +  22,    IS  +  41,  8cc. 

that  is,  4,  25,  29,  54,  Sic. 

and  therefore  the  series  of  fractions,  in  M'hich  the  denominators 
are  the  number  of  periods  of  Mercury,  will  be 

1        6        7        13        . 
4       25      29      54 
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^  We  may,  on  like  grounds,  and  by  like  computations,  determine 
the  probable  epochs,  on  which  we  ought  to  look  out  for  the 
transits  of  Venus  over  the  Sun's  disk :  which  are  phenomena  of 
more  practical  importance  than  the  transits  of  Mercury. 

Thus,  if  Venus's  period  (p)  =  224*.7008240, 

the  Earth's  (P)  =  365 .  2563835, 

Pp  . 

the  sy nodical  periodi  or  s,  ss  — ,  ^5QS  .92,  nearly*,  coase- 

quently  in  one  synodical  period,  the  Earth  describes  an  angle  equal 
to 

EQq4  no 

360®  X   ^'    ■     ,  or  675^51,  nearly, 
3o5 .  25 

consequently!  in  n  synodical  periods^  the  Earth  describes  an  angle 
equal  to 

575*^.51  X  fi, 

and  when  575^.51  X  i?,  shall  first  become  a  multiple  of  360^, 
then  there  will  first  happen  a  conjunction  of  the  Earth  and  Venus, 
in  the  same  line  from  which  they  originally  departed.  If,  there- 
fore^ Venus  in  this  original  position,  was  so  near  to  the  node  of 
her  orbit,  that  a  transit  took  place,  a  transit  will  take  place  when 

575^51  X  »  =3  360®  X  m, 

and  we  must  now  find,  as  before  (see  p.  614,)  the  integer  vatue^ 
of  n  and  m  from  the  equation 

m      -57551 

»  ""  36000" 

The  series  of  quotients  fonnd  as  before  in  p.  614,  are 

1,     I,     1,    2,    28,     1,    81, 

and  the  series  of  fractions 


♦  LogrP 2.5625977 

log.  p  2.3516046 

4.9142023 
log.  (P  -  p) ^A4,7M77 

(log.  5»3.92) 2.7663545 
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1       2       3      8       ««7       235     . 
1'     1'    2'     5'-  142'     147' 

from  which  series  we   are  able  to  tell   after  what  number  of 

sjQodical  periods  Venus  and  the  Earth  will  be  nearly  in  the  same 

g 

parts  of  their  orbits.     Thus,  taking  the  fourth  fraction  - ,  after 

5 

5  synodical  periods,  8  circumferences  will  be  nearly  described^ 

and  on  trial  we  find  575'. 51  X  5  =  2877^55  =  360**  X  8  ^  2*.45^ 

227 
again,  taking  the  next   fraction,   viz.  ,  we  infer  that,  after 

142  synodical  periods,    227  circumferences  will   be  nearly  de- 
scribed ;   and  more  nearly  described  than  the  former  8  were  in 

6  synodical  periods :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  142  synodical 
periods  are  nearly  equal  to  227  years :  on  trial  we  find 

575^51  X   142  =  81722^42  =  360^*  X  227  +  2*.42. 
Again, 

575^51  X   147  =  84599^97  =  360®  x  235  -  0^03. 

Hence,  235  years  after  a  transit  of  Venus  we  may  confidently^ 
expect  another ;  and  also  after  235  +  8,  or  243  years.  In  these 
computations,  the  alteration  in  the  place  of  the  node,  that  will 
happen  in  the  interval  of  the  transits,  is  not  taken  account  of. 

But,  if  we  were  guided  merely  by  the  preceding  mathematical 
results,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  missiug  some  transits :  for  those 
results  are  founded  on  the  probability  of  a  transit's  happening 
when  Venus  and  the  Earth  are  nearly  in  the  same  parts  of  their 
orbits,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  a  former  transit.  A  transit, 
however,  may  happen  when  the  planets  are  in  parts  of  their  orbits 
diametrically  opposite,  or,  in  other  words,  a  transit  may  happen 
should  there  happen  to  be  a  conjunction  when  Venus  is,  or  nearly, 
in  the  node  of  her  orbit,  opposite  to  that  in  which  a  transit  has 
already  happened.  In  order  to  find  the  probable  periods  at  which 
the  transits  in  the  opposite  node  may  happen,  we  must,  instead  of 
the  equation  of  p.  61 7>  write  this 

575^51  X  n  =  180"^  X  (2  5  -  1), 

since,  it  is  plain,  a  transit  must  happen,  whenever,  after  n  synodi- 
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cal  periods,  the  angle  described  by  the  Earth  shall  be  either  180^, 
or^  a  multiple  of  180^.  Form  then  a  series  of  fractions,  as  before 
in  p.  6l4,  by  dividing  57551  by  18000;  which,  since  the  suc- 
cessive quotients  are 

3,     5,     14,     «,     40, 
will  be  m 

S       16       227       4ip 


r      5  '      71  '      147 


fcc. 


and  consequently,  beginning  with  the  third,  in  7 1  synodical  periods, 
227  angles  of  180^  are  described  by  the  Earth  :  and  on  trial  we 
find 

71  X  575^51  =40861^21  =  180*  X  227  +  1^21, 

so  that  after  71  synodical  periods  the  Earth  has  described  a  little 
more  than  227  half  circumferences,  and,  consequently,  must  be 
very  nearly  in  the  line  drawn  from  the  Sun,  through  the  opposite 
node  of  Venus's  orbit. 

Since  the  Earth  describes  227  times  180^,  in  113  years  and  an 
half,  it  follows,  if  a  transit  happens  at  the  beginning  of  8  years, 
and  not  at  the  end,  or,  happening  at  the  end  of  8  does  not  (from 
the  increase  of  Venus's  latitude)  happen  at  the  end  of  16  years, 
that  the  next  period  for  expecting  a  transit  will  be  113  years,  and 
that,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  before  said,  we  ought  to  examine, 
or  compute  the  latitudes  of  Venus  at  the  periods  113  +  8,  that 
is,  105  and  121  years,  since  transits  may  happen  at  these  periods. 

M.  Delambre  has  calculated  the  transits  of  Venus,  over  the 
Sun's  disk,  for  2000  years,  some  of  which  are  subjoined. 

Yean.  Months.  Mean  time  of  Conjunction.  Node. 

1631  ......  Dec.  6, 17**  28"  4g" Q 

1639 Dec.  4, 6      9    40 Q 

1761 June  5,  ......  17  44  34 © 

1769 July  3, 10   7  54 © 

1874 Dec.  8, ...16  17  44 .Q 

1882 Dec.  6, 4  25  44 Q 

2004  •...,.  June  7, 21   0   4 Q 
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We  DOW  subjoin  Tablen  of  the  elennenta  of  the  orbki  of 
planets,  principally  taken  from  Liaplace,  and  reduced  iron  tbe 
new  French  measares  which  he  has  adopted. 


Sidereal  Periods  of  the  Planets^. 

Mercury   87*.969«58 

Venus 224.700824 

The  Earth   365.256584 

Mars  686.079619 

VesU 1335  ,205 

Juno   , 1590 .998 

Ceres l681 .  539 

Pallas   1681  .  709 

Jupiter  4332 .  596308 

Saturn ' 10758 .  969840 

The  Georgian  Planet 30688  .  712687 

Movements  in  100  Julian  Years  of  365"^  .25, 

Mercury 415*  2*  14*   4*  £0^ 

Venus 162   C  19  13     O 

The  Earth , 100   0  0  45  45 

Mars 53    2  1  4«  10 

Jupiter 8    5  6  i7  33 

Saturn 3   4  23  31  36 

The  Georgian  Planet 12  9  51  20 

I 

*  The  tropical  periods  may  be  deduced  from  tbe  sidereal,  by  de- 
ducting the  times  which  the  several  planets  require,  respectively/  for 
the  description  of  an  arc  of  longitude  equal  to  the  precession. 
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Mean  Distances,  or  Semi" Axes  of  the  Orbits. 

Mercury 0.38709B 

Venus 0.723332 

The  Earth * I.OOOOOO* 

Mars ' 1.523694 

Vesta , *.*.*.  2*373000 

Juno 4 2.667163 

"■I 

Ceres 2*767406 

Pallas «    2.767592 

Jupiter •••...... '•  • .  4    5.202791 

Saturn .•••.*.   9^538770 

The  Georgian  Planet  •«...... * .  19.183305 

*  The  Earth's  dbtance  is  here  assumed  as  a  staudard  and  =;  1  :  its 
distance  from  the  Suu»  in  statute  miles^  is  reckoned  to  be  93,  726,  900^ 

M.  Bode  of  Berlin  discovered  the  following  curious  law  of  the  rela* 
tive  distances  of  the  Planets : 

Mercury    4  •«...«.••«< .« =±4 

'  Venus        7 =  4  +  3.2° 

Earth      10 =4  +  3.2 

Mara       16 =  4  +  3.2* 

Ceres       28....* =4  +  3.2* 

JupiUr    52 , ..*.  =  4+-3.2* 

Saturn  100 * =  4  +  3.2* 

The  Georgian  planet  196 ^..  =  4  +  3.2^ 

llie  distances  of  the  next  planets  (should  there  be  any)  according  to 

this  law  would  be 

388  =  4  +  3.21 

722  =  4  +  3.2» 

&c.  = 

We  need  scarcely  mention  that  this  law  is  empirical.     It  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  led  to  the  conjecturing  of  it. 

4K 
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Ratio  of  the  Eccentricities  (a  e)  to  the  Semi-Axes  at  the  beginning  rf 
1801:  with  the  Secular  Variation  of  the  Ratio j  (see  p.  464). 
The  sign  —  indicates  a  dindnution. 

•  ■ 

Ratio  of 
the  Eccentricity.  Secular  Variatioo. 

Mercury 0.205514 0.000003867 

Venus 0.006853 0,00006271 1 

The  Earth 0.016853 0.000041632 

Mars 0.093134 0.000090176 

Juno 0.254944 

Vesta 0.093220  _  . .  _ 

Ceres 0.078349  ^  """^  ascertained 

Pallas   , 0.245384  , 

Jupiter 0.048178 0.000159350 

Saturn 0.056168 0.000312402 

The  Georgian  Planet  0.046670 0.000025072 


Mean  Longitudes  at  the  beginning  of  ISO];  reckoned  from  the  Mean 
Equinox,  at  the  Epoch  of  the  Mean  Noon  of  January  1,  480  J, 
Greenwich. 

Mercury 166°    O'  48".2 

Venus 11    S3  ig.i 

iTie  Earth 100   39  10 

Mars 64   22  57.5 

Vesta 267    31  49 

Jtino 290   37   16 

Ceres  .  • .  • 264   51   34 

Pallas 252    43  32 

Jupiter 112    15     7 

Salum. 135    21  32 

The  Georgian  Planet .,  177   47  38 
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Mean  Longitude$  of  the  PeriheUa,  for  the  same  Epoch  as  the 
above,  with  the  Sidereal  and  Secular  Variations. 


Loog.  PeribeUon. 

Mercury 74°  2 1'  46" 

Venus 128 

The  Earth 99 

Mars  •  •  •  • 332 

Vesta 249 

Juno • 53 

Ceres ••••.  146 

Pallas • 121 

Jupiter 11 

Saturn 89 

The  Georgian  Planet .  167 


Sec.  Var. 

9'  43''.^ 

37     0.8 -  4  28 

30     5 19  39 

24  24 26  22 

43 


not  ascertained. 


8  36 11      4 

8  58 32    17 

21   42 4 


ImSnations  of  Orbits  to  the  Ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  ISO}, 
with  the  Secular  Variations  of  the  Inclinations  to  the  true 
EcKptic, 


Inclination. 

Merouiy 7^    o'    1^ 

Venus 3 


Secular  Variation. 

19".8 

-  4.5 

The  Earth 0 

Mars 1 

Vesta 7 

•lUtlO    •••••••••••       M*J 

Ceres..  . 10  37  34 

Pallas ,•  34  37     7.6 

Jupiter 1  18  51    —  23 

Saturn 2  29  34.8 -  15.5 

The  Georgian  Planet  0  46  26 >  . .  . .       3.7 


23  32    . 
0    0 
51     3.6 

8  46 
3  28 


-  1.5 


not  ascertained. 
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Longitudes  of  the  Ascending  Nodes  on  the  Ecliptic,  at  (he  beginmng 
of  IB0\,  with  the  Sidereal  and  Secular  Motions. 

Longitude  of  £1*  Secular  and  Sidereal 

Variation. 

Mercury  . ,  . , .  45*^  57'  3 1'' 13'  2" 

Venus    ,.•....,..,  74    52  38.6 , r-  31    IQ 

The  Earth 0     0     0 

Mars  .  • « « 48    14  38    •  • .  •  ^ . .  —  38  48 

JunOf  ••••'......  .103     0     6 

Vesta 171      6  37.         ,        ^-    j 

>   not  ascertained. 

Ceres  ...••,..••,    80  55     2 

Pallas 172  32  35 

Jupiter 98  25  34 -  «6  17 

Saturn   .  , ..Ill  55  46  -....,  .    -  37  54 

The  Georgian  Planet    72  51    14 —  59  57 

The  use  of  the  secular  variation  of  the  eccentricity  has  been 
already  explained  (see  p.  464.)  The  secular  variations  of  the 
longitudes  of  the  perihelia  and  the  nodes  are  sidereal:  consequently, 
they  cannot  be  immediately  applied  to  find  a  longitude  at  an  epoch, 
different  from  that  of  the  Tables ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  must  be  added,  and  then  the  result  will 
be  a  variation  relatively  to  the  equinoxes^  or  tropics.  Thus,  the 
secular  sidereal  variation  of  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  of 
Mercury's  orbit  is  stated  to  be  9^  43''.5 ;  therefore,  if  we  assume 
the  annual  precession  to  be  5C/'a,  and  consequently  the  secular 
to  be  V  23'  30'^,  the  secular  variation,  with  regard  to  the  equi^ 
noxeSf  is  1^  33'  13".5 ;  and,  accordingly,  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion  of  Mercury's  orbit,  for  the  beginning  of  1901,  will  be 

74^  21'  46"  +  1^  33'  13".5  =  75*  54'  59''.5. 

For  the  b^inning  of  1821,  it  will  be 

74*^  21'  46"+0'*  18'  38".7  =  74*"  40'  24".7. 

Again,  the  sidereal  secular  variation  of  the  perihelion  of  Fenus  is 
stated  to  be  r-  4'  28"  ( -*  indicating  the  motion  of  the  perihelion 
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to  be  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs) ;  therefore  the  variation 
with  regard  to  the  equinoxes,  is 

1*  23'  so''  —  4'  28"  =  1*  19'  2"  ; 

and  accordingly  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  for  the  beginning 
of  1811,  is 

128*  37'  0".8  +  0**  f  54!'. 5  =  128*  44'  &o\S  ; 

and  for  the  beginning  of  1781) 

128"  37'  0".8  -  .0"  16'  49"  =*  128"  2l'  u".8. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  both  for  the  nodes  and  perihelia,  a 
column  of  the  tropical  secular  variations  might  be  immediately 
formed  from  the  sidereal  by  the  simple  addition  of  l"  23^  30". 
The  motions  of  the  aphelia  and  nodes  in  Lalande's  (vol.  I.  p.  117, 
&c.)  and  Mr.  Vince's  Tables,  (vol.  III.  p.  17,  8cc.)  are  motions 
relative  to  the  equinoxes.  *  ' 


A 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


On  the  Satellites  of  the  Planets. — On  Saturn^ s  Ring. 

JLhe  planet  Jupiter  is  always  seen  accompanied  by  four  small 
stars,  which  are  denominated  Satellites,  and  sometimes,  Secondary 
planets,  Jupiter  being  called  the  primary. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  discovered  in  1 6 10,  by  Galileo : 
they  are  discernible  by  the  aid  of  moderate  telescopes,  and  are 
of  some  use  in  Practical  Astronomy.  Saturn  also,  and  the 
Georgian  Planet,  are  accompanied  by  satellites,  not  however, 
to  be  seen  except  through  excellent  telescopes,  and  of  no  practical 
use  to  the  o]>server.  The  number  of  Saturn's  satellites  is  seven, 
and  of  the  Georgian's,  six. 

The  satellites  are  to  their  primary  planet,  what  the  Moon  is 
with  respect  to  the  Earth :  they  revolve  round  him,  cast  a  shadow 
on  his  disk,  and  disappear  on  entering  his  shadow  :  phenomena 
perfectly  analogous  to  solar  and. lunar  eclipses,  and  which  render 
it  probable  that  the  primary  and  their  secondary  planets  are 
opaque  bodies  illuminated  by  the  Sun. 

That  the  satellites  when  they  disappear,  are  eclipsed  by  passing 
into  the  shadow  of  their  primary,  is  proved  by  this  circumMance : 
that  the  same  satellite  disappears  at  different  distances  from  the 
body  of  the  primary,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
primary,  the  Sun,  and  the  Earth,  but  always  towards  those  parts, 
and  on  that  side  of  the  disk,  where  the  shadow  of  the  primary 
caused  by  the  Sun  ought,  by  computation,  to  be.  When  the 
planet  is  near  opposition  the  eclipses  happen  close  to  his  disk. 

There  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  fact.  The  third 
and  the  fourth  of  Jupiter's  satellites  disappear  and  again  appear 
on  the  same  side  of  the  disk  ;  and  the  durations  of  the  eclipses  are 
found  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  computed  times  of  passing 
through  the  shadow. 

The  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  according  to  the  order 
of  the  signs.     The   satellites   are  observed  moving   sometimes 
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towards  the  ensX,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  west :  but  when 
they  move  in  this  latter  direction  they  are  never  eclipsed ;  when 
the  eclipses  happen,  the  satellite  is  always  moving  eastward; 
when  the  transits  over  the  disk  happen,  the  satellite  is  always  moving 
westward:  the  motion  therefore  towards  the  east,  or,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  signs^  must,  be  the  true  motion. 

By  the  same  proof  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  satellites  of 
Saturn  perform  their  motions,  round  their  primary,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  signs.  But  the  satellites  of  the  Georgian  Planet 
may  be  thought  to  form  an  exception ;  at  least,  the  direction  of 
their  motions  is  ambiguous ;  for,  motions  performed  in  orbits 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  (and  such,  nearly,  are  the  orbits  of 
the  satellites  of  the  Georgian)  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  direct 
or  retrograde. 

The  mean  motions  and  periodic  times  of  the  satellites  are 
determined  by  means  of  their  eclipses,  and^  most  accurately,  by 
those  eclipses  that  happen  near  to  opposition. 

The  middle  point  of  time  between  the  satellite  entering  and 
emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  primary,  is  the  time  when  the 
satellite  is  in  the  direction,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  Sun  and  the  primary.  If  the  latter  continued  sta- 
tionary, then  the  interval  between  this  and  the  succeeding  central 
eclipse  would  be  the  periodic  time  of  the  satellite.  But,  the 
primary  planet  moving  in  its  orbit,  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive eclipses  is  a  synodic  period  (see  p.  610.)  This  synodic 
period,  however,  being  observed,  and  the  period  of  the  primary 
being  known,  the  sidereal  period  of  the  satellite  may  be  computed'*. 
Instead  of  two  successive  eclipses,  two,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  large  interval,  and.  happening  when  the  Earth,  satellite,  and 
primary,  are  in  the  same  position  (in  the  direction  of  the  same 
right  line,  for  instance,)  are  chosen,  and  then  the  interval  of  time 
divided  by  the  number  of  sidereal  periods,  will  give,  to  greater 
accuracy,  the  mean  time  of  one  devolution. 


•  Since  T  =  p—^  ,^    ^  =  F+ 
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The  luean  motions  of  the  satellites  do  not  differ  consideniblj 
from  their  true  motions.  Hence,  the  forms  of  their  orbits,  most 
be  nearly  circular.  The  orbit,  however,  of  the  third  satellite  of 
Jupiter  has  a  small  eccentricity :  that  of  the  fourth,  a  larger. 

The  distances  of  the  satellites  from  their  primary  are  ascer- 
tained by  measuring  those  distances^  by  means  of  a  Micrometer, 
at  the  times  of  the  greatest  elongations. 

The  distance  of  one  satellite  being  determined,  the  distances 
of  others,  whose  periodic  times  should  be  known,  might  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  Kepler's  law,  which  states  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  to  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  results,  we  suppose  Kepler's  law  to  be 
true.  But  we  may  adopt  a  contrary  procedure,  and,  by  ascertaining 
the  periodic  times  and  distances  of  all  the  satellites  according  to 
the  preceding  methods,  determine  the  above-menUoned  law  of 
Kepler  to  be  true.  See  Principia  Phil,  Natur.  lib.  3**"*  p.  7,  ficc. 
Ed.  La  Seur,  &c. 

The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  used  in  determining  the 
longitudes  of  places,  and,  on  account  of  this  their  practical  use- 
fulness, have  been  studied  with  the  greatest  attention.  Thence 
has  resulted  the  curious  and  important  discovery  of  the  Successive 
Propagation  of  Light,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  aber- 
ration (see  pp.  254,  &c.)  The  phenomenon  that  led  to  the 
-discovery  of  the  propagation  of  light  was,  that  an  eclipse  of  a 
satellite  did  not  always  happen  according  to  the  computed  time, 
but  later,  in  proportion  as  Jupiter  was  farther  from  the  Earth. 
If,  for  instance,  an  eclipse  happened,  Jupiter  being  in  opposition, 
exactly  according  to  the  computed  time,  then  about  six  months 
afterwards,  when  the  Earth  was  more  ^distant  from  Jupiter  by 
a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  its  orbit,  an  eclipse  would 
happen  about  l6  minutes  later  than  the  computed  time.  And  by 
similar  observations  it  appeared,  that  the  retardation  of  the  time 
of  the  eclipse  was  proportional  to  the  increase  of  the  Earth's 
distance  from  Jupiter.  This  fact,  the  connexion  of  the  retarded 
.  eclipse  with  the  Earth's  increased  distance  from  Jupiter,  was  first 
noted  by  Roemer,  a  Danish  Astronomer,  in  1674 :  who  sug- 
gested as  an  hypothesis,  and  as  an  adequate  cause  of  the  retarda- 
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tioii,  the  successive  propagation  of  light*.  Subsequent  observations 
accord  so  well  with  this  hypothesisj  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
of  its  truth :  and  it  receives  an  additional,  although  an  indirect, 
confirmation  from  Bradley  ^s  Theory  of  Aberration  which  is  founded 
tkereon. 

The  following  Table,  exhibits  the  mean  distauces  and  sidereal 
revolutions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium 
Sidus. 


1                Mean  DUtanees, 

Kthe  lafiiu  of  the  planet  being  r=l.) 

Accordlnir  to  Laplace, 
Sidereal  Aevolations. 

According  to 
Delambre. 

Jupiter, 

1st.  Satellite  . . 

2 

3 

5.81296 

9.24868 

14.75240 

25.94686 

Day. 

1.7691378 

3.5511810 

7.1545528 

16.6887697 

1  18  28  35'.94537 

3  13  1755.73010 

7    3  59  35.82511 

16  18    5    7.02098 

4 

Saturn. 

1st.  Satellite  • . 
2 

3.080 
3.952 
4.893 
6.266 
8.754 
20.295 
59.154 

0.9427 1 
1.37024 
1.88780 
2.73948 

4.51749 
15.94530 
79.32960 

d      k        m        • 

0  22  37  32.9 

1  8   53     8.9 

1  21    18  26.2 

2  17  44  51.2 
4  12  2^  lUl 

15  22  41    13.1 
79     7  53  42.8 

3 

4 

5  , ,  , 

6 

7 

t ...•  ...... 

Georgium  Sidm. 

1st  Satellite  • .. 
2. . . . , 

13.120 
17.022 
19.845 
22.752 

45.507 
91.008 

,  5.8926 

'  8.7068 

10.9611 

13.4559 

38.0750 

107.6944 

d        h      m      t 

5  21   21   0 

8    17     1    19 

10  23     4 

11  11     5      1.5 
38      1  49 

107    16  40 

3 

4 

5 

6 

*  light  is  propagated  through  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
Earth's  orbit  in  l6»  26*. 

4  L 
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On  the  Ring  of  Saturn. 

Besides  his  seven  satellites^  Saturn  is  surrounded  by  a  flat  and 
thin  ring  of  coherent  matter.  Dr.  Herschel  has  discovered  that 
the  ring  instead  of  being  entire  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  two 
parts  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

The  ring  is  luminous,  by  reason  of  the  reflected  light  of  the 
Sun ;  it  is  visible  to  us,  therefore,  when  the  faces  illuminated  by  the 
Snn  are  turned  towards  us  :  invisible,  when  the  opposite  faces ; 
invisible  also,  when  the  plane  of  the  ring  produced  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  Earth ;  since  then  no  light  can  be  reflected  to 
us ;  invisible  also  in  a  third  case,  when  the  plane  of  the  ring  pro- 
duced passes  through  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  since,  in  that  case,  it 
can  receive  no  light  from  that  luminary.  The  plane  of  the  ring  is 
inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  about  31^  24f,  and 
revolves  round  an  imaginary  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  in 
10^  2ff^  Iff  :  and,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  this  period  is  that 
in  which  a  satellite,,  having  for  its  orbit  the  mean  circumference  of 
the  ring,  would  revolve  according  to  Kepler's  law  *. 

We  have  now  gone  through  another  great  division  of  our  sub- 
ject. The  Lunar  Theory  will  next  occupy  our  attention^  which 
might,  indeed,  have  taken  its  place  before  the  Planetary. 

^^ 

ft  _ 

*  The  fact  of  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  varying  as  the  cubes 
of  the  mean  distances,  is  frequently  called,  the  Third  law  of  Kepler. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 


ON    THE    LUNAR    THEORY. 

On  the  Phases  of  the  Moon. — Its  DUk. — Its  Librations,  in 
Longitude,  in  Latitude,  and  Diurnal. 

Of  all  celestial  bodies,  the  Moon  is  the  most  important,  by  reason 
of  its  remarkable  and  obvious  phenomena :  the  intricacy  of  the 
theory  of  its  motions ;  and  the  usefulness  of  the  practical  results 
derived  from  such  theory. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  admit  of  an  easy  explanation^  and 
require  no  great  nicety  of  computation.  Such  are  the  phases  of 
the  Moon.  Others,  with  regard  to  their  general  cause^  admit 
also  of  an  easy  explanation  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  exact  time 
of  their  appearance  and  recurrence,  require  the  roost  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  lunar  motfons*  Of  this  latter  description,  are 
the  eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

If  therefore  with  a  view  to  simplicity,  we  arrange  the  subjects 
of  the  ensuing  Chapters,  we  ought  first  to  place  the  phases  of  the 
Moon,  next,  the  elements  and  form  of  the  orbit,  then,  the  lunar 
motions  and  their  laws,  and  lastly,  the  lunar  eclipses. 

The  explanation  of  the  phases  of  Mercury  and  Venus  wa» 
founded  on  the  hypothesis,  of  their  being  opaque  bodies  illumi- 
nated by  the  Sun,  and,  of  their  revolution  round  the  Sun.  A  simi- 
lar explanation,  on  similar  hypotheses,  will  apply  to  the  Moon. 
We  shall  perceive  the  cause  of  its  phases^  if  we  suppose  the  Moon 
to  shine  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  Sun,  and  to  revolve  round 
the  £arth :  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  inferior  planets^  the 
explanation  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  curve  in 
which  the  revolution  is  performed. 


« •  '  «» 
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The  Moon  moves  through  12  signs,  or  360°  degrees  of  loiH 
gitude,  in  about  27  days.  This  fact  is  ascertained  by  observing, 
each  day,  on  the  meridian,  its  right  ascension  and  declination,  and 
thence  deducing,  by  calculation,  (see  pp.  1 58,8u:«)  the  corresponding 
latitude  and  longitude.  Hence^  in  a  period  somewhat  more  than 
the  preceding,  the  Moon  is  on  the  meridian  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  the  angle,  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  firom  the  Moon  to  the 
Earth  and  Sun  respectively^  passes  through  all  degrees  of  magni- 
tude. The  exterior  angle  therefore,  (see  p.  553,)  on  the  magnitude 
of  which,  the  visible  illuminated  disk  depends,  passes  also  through 
all  degrees  of  magnitude :  and  the  Moon  accordingly,  like  Venus, 
must  exhibit  all  variety  of  phase ;  the  crescent  near  conjunction ; 
the  half  Moon  in  quadratures ;  and  the  entire  orb  illuminated,  or 
the  full  Moon  in  opposition. 

Venus  revolves  round  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  round  the 
Earth :  but  this  difference  of  circumstance,  in  no  wise  affects  the 
principle  on  which  the  phases  depend :  they  are  regulated  by  the 
inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  circles  of  illumination  and  vision  : 
and  their  magnitude  depends,  as  it  was  shewn  in  p.  555,  on  the 
versed  sine  of  the  exterior  angle  at  the  planet :  that  is,  in  Fig. 
p.  553,  on  the  versed  sine  of  the  angle  SuF. 

The  angle,  analogous  to  SuF,  ih  the  annexed  Figure^  will  be 


^^ 

^m: 

^•^^s^Jf^ 

contained  between  a  line  5  s  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  Moon  at 
M,  and  a  line  drawn  from  £  and  produced  through  the  same 
centre.    This  angle,  by  reason  of  the  parallelism  of  the  lines  drawn 
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from  E  to  the  Suo^  will  equal  the  interior  angle  continued  be- 
tween cE  and  a  line  drawn  from  E  to  the  centre  of  the  Moon ; 
which  angle,  in  other  words,  is  the  angle  of  elongation. 

Hence,  in  delineating  the  Moon's  phases,  we  may  use  a  simpler 
expression,  and  state  the  visible  enlightened  part  to  vary  as  the 
versed  sine  of  the  Moon's  elongation. 

If  we  suppose  the  Earth  to  be  illuminated  by  the  Sun,  and  to 
serve  as  a  Moon  to  the  Moon,  the  visible  illumbated  part  of  the 
Earth,  will  to  a  spectator  at  the  Moon  vary  as  the  versed  sine  of 
the  Earth's  elongation.  Let  e  be  the  latter  angle,  E  the  former : 
then  by  what  has  just  preceded, 

JE  +  g  =  180°,  nearly ; 

.'.  COS.  E  =  cos.  (180®  —  e)  =  —  cos.  e, 

and  1  —  COS.  £  =  J  +  cos.  ^,    1  +  cos.  JS  =  1  —  cos,  e. 

Hence,  when  the  Moon's  phase  is  D  's  radius  X  (1  —  cos.  E), 
the  corresponding  phase  of  the  Earth 

{®'s  radius  x  (1  —  cos.  e)},  is  0's  radius  X  (1  +  cos.  JB), 

the  larger,  therefore,  the  Moon's  phase  is  to  us,  the  smaller,  at 
the  same  time,  is  the  Eartli's  phase  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Moon. 
Thus,'  near  conjunction  when  E  is  nearly  0,  the  Moon's  phase 
is  D  's  radius  x  (1  —  1),  nearly,  whilst  the  Earth's  phase  is 
0's  radius  x  2,  or  the  Earth  is  nearly  at  her  fully  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Moon,  whilst  the  Moon  is  a  Jiew  Moon  to  us.  In  such 
a  situation  the  Earth's  light  is  reflected  towards  the  Moon,  falls 
on  its  dark  disk,  and  feebly  illuminates  it,  producing  the  phe- 
nomenon called  by  the  French  lumiire  cendre. 

When  the  Moon  is  in  opposition,  E  =  180°,  the  Moon's  phase 
is   D  *s  radius  x  (1  +  l),  or  the  Moon  is  at  her  full,  and  the 
corresponding  phase  of  the  Earth  is  expounded  by,  0's  radius  X 
(1  —  1),   which  being  nothing,  shews  that  the  dark  side  of  the 
Earth  is  then  towards  the  Moon. 

When  E  =  9(f,    cos.  E  =  0 ;    .*.  1   -h  cos.  E,  and 
1  *-  cos.  E,  are  each  =:  1  :  consequently,  in  such  a  position. 
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the  Moon  shews  half  of  her  illaminated  disk  to  the  Earth,  while 
the  Earth  shews  half  of  her  illuminated  disk  to  the  Moon. 

If  JE  =  6qP,  cos.  E  =  J,    therefore    the   Moon's  phase  is 

D  's  radius  X  j,  or  the  Moon  is  at  her  third  quarter;  the  Earth's 

20*s  radius 

T 
viewed  from  the  Moon»  is  at  her  first  quarter. 


phase  IS  0  s  radius  x  (1  —  j),  or  ■  ■ :  or,  the  Earth, 


The  period  of  the  Moon's  phases,  or  the  interval  of  time 
M'hich  must  elapse  before  the  phases,  having  gone  through  all 
their  variety,  begin  to  recur,  must  depend  upon  the  return  of  the 
Moon  to  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  it  had,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period.  If  we  date  then  the  beginning  of  the  period  from 
the  time  of  conjunction,  (the  time  of  new  Moon,)  the  end  of  the 
period  must  be  when  the  longitudes  of  the  Moon  and  Sun  are 
again  the  same.  Now  the  longitude  of  the  Sun  is  continually 
increasing ; .  when  the  Moon  therefore  has  made,  from  its  first 
position,  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  it  will  be  distant  from  the 
Sun,  by  the  angular  space  through  which,  during  the  Moon's 
sidereal  period,  the  Sun  has  moved.  In  order,  then,  to  rejoin  the 
Sun  and  to  be  again  in  conjunction,  it  must  move  through  thfs 
space,  and  a  little  more ;  and  when  it  does  rejoin  the  Sun,  a 
synodic  revolution  is  completed.  And  the  period  therefore  of  the 
Moon's  phases  is  a  synodic  period.  From  the  inequality  of  the 
Moon's  motion,  this  synodic  period,  or  lunation,  is  not  always  of 
the  same  length. 

If  we  conceive  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  Moon 
and  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon^ 
then  on  such  a  plane  the  Moon's  face  will  appear  to  be  projected* 
lliis  fac^,  since  the  Moon  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the  attention 
of  Astronomers,  has  been  delineated,  and  a  map  made  of  its 
seeming  Seas,  Mountains,  and  Continents.  But,  one  map  of  the 
same  hemisphere  has  always  served  to  represent  the  Moon's  face : 
in  other  words,  the  saine  face  of  the  Moon  is  always  turned  towards 
us.  This  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  the  immediate  inference 
from  it  is,  that  the  Moon  must  revolve  round  its  axis,  with  an 
angular  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  it  revolves  round  the 
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Earth.  For*,  suppose  in  the  position  (1)  a  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  the  disk,  then,  if  in  the  position  (2)  we  still  see  the  point  a, 
in  the  verge,  and  in  the  same  position^  it  must  have  been  trans- 
ferred, by  rotation,  through  an  arc  of  a:  since,  in  the  case  of 


no  rotation,  b'a'y  parallel  to  ba,  would  have  been  the  position 
of  ba.  Now,  a  being  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  Moon's  disk, 
Z  Em' a  =  a  right  angle  =  z  Em' a'  +  z  afm'a.  But  since 
EPwl  is  a  right  angle,  Z  EvriP  +  z  PEm'  is  one  also :  conse- 
quently, 

Z  Em' a  +  Z  a'm'a  =  Z  Em'P(,JL  Em' a)  +  z  PJBm; 

.'.   z  a'm'a  =  Z  PEm', 

and  the  angle  a'm'  a  measures  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  round 
its  axis  that  has  taken  place  since  it  occupied  the  position  (1), 
and  the  angle  PEm',  the  angular  motion  of  the  Moon  round  E 
from  the  same  position. 

If  the  angle  PEm'j  the  measure  of  the  Moon's  true  angular 
distance  from  one  of  the  apsides  of  its  orbit,  increased  uniformly, 
and  the  Moon's  rotation  round  her  axis  were  uniform,  the  above 
result  would  always  take  place ;  that  is,  the  same  face  of  the  Moofi 
ought  always  to  be  turned  to  the  spectator :  and  such  phenomenon 


*  In  the  Figure,  a  c  6  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Moon's  equator, 
and  (which  is  not  strictly  true)  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit :  the  axis  of 
rotation,  then,  is  perpendicular  at  m  to  that  plane:  perpendicular,  for 
instance,  to  the  plane  ef  the  paper,  if  the  latter  be  imagined  to  represent 
that  of  the  Moon's  orbit. 
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ought  conslanUj  to  be  observed.  But  since^  which  is  the  case, 
the  Moon's  true  motion  differs  from  the  mean,  and  the  angle 
PEsn!  does  not  increase  uniformly,  the  preceding  result  will  not 
be  precisely  true»  if  we  suppose^  (which  is  a  probable  supposition,) 
the  Moons  rotation  round  her  axis  to  be  uniform.  If  after  any 
time^  3  days  for  instance,  mEm'  should  measure  the  Moon's 
angular  distance  from  the  position  (1),  then,  by  reason  of  the 
Moon's  elliptical  motion,  in  6 days  twice  the  angle  mEm'  will  cer- 
tainly not  measure  the  Moon's  angular  distance :  but,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  Moon's  uniform  rotation,  twice  the  angle  a'm'a 
would  measure  the  quantity  of  rotation  in  6  days.  Hence,  if 
the  Moon's  angular  velocity  should  be  diminishing  from  die 
position  at  (1),  at  the  end  of  6  days  the  point  a,  previously  seen 
on  the  verge  of  the  Moon's  western  limb,  would  have  disappeared, 
and  some  points  towards  the  verge  of  the  Moon's  eastern  limb 
would  be  brought  into  view ;  and  such,  by  observation,  appears 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  phenomenon  is  called  the  Mpou*s  Libra- 
tion  in  Longitude* 

Since  this  libration  in  longitude  arises  from  the  unequal  angulm* 
motion  of  the  Moon  in  her  orbit,  it  must  depend  on  the  difference 
of  the  true  and  mean  anomalies,  in  other  words,  on  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  or  equation  of  Uie  orbit ;  and  would  be  proportional 
to  that  equation,  and  its  maximum  value  would  be  represented  by 
the  greatest  equation  (6^  18'  32^)  in  case  the  axis  of  the  Moon's 
rotation  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

In  the  preceding  reasonings,  we  have  supposed  the  section 
be  a,  representing  the  Moon's  equator,  to  be  coincident  with  mm'd 
the  plane  of  the  orbit :  in  other  words>  we  have  supposed  the  axis 
of  rotation  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane.  Now»  the  axis 
is  not  perpendicular  but  inclined  to  the  plane  at  an  angle  of 
5®  8'  49^';  the  preceding  results  therefore  will  be  modified  by  tliis 
circumstance.  For,  take  the  extreme  case,  and  suppose  the  axis 
of  rotation  to  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  and  in  the 
position  (1)  to  be  represented  by  ce*  :  then  it  is  pl^in,  we  should 

*  e,  omitted  io  the  Figure,  oo^t  to  have  been  where  cat  prodncad 
cats  the  circle  cha. 
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at  the  position  (1)»  see  the  pole  c,  and  the  hemisphere,  projected 
upon  a  plane  passing  through  ba  perpendicular  to  the  orbit;  and, 
half  a  month  after,  at  d^  we  should  see  the  opposite  pole  e,  and- 
tfaie  opposite  hemisphere,  notwithstanding  the  equality  between  the 
Moon's  revolution  round  the  Earth,  and  her  rotation  round  her 
axis.  In  intermediate  inclinations  then  of  the  Moon's  axis  of 
rotation,  part  of  this  effect  must  take  place,  or  must  modify 
the  preceding  results.  If  in  the  position  (1),  the  Moon's 
axis  being  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  we  perceive,  for 
instance,  the  Moon's  north  pole  and  not  her  south,  we  shall  in 
the  opposite  position  at  d^  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  month,  per* 
ceive  the  Moon's  south,  and  not  her  north  pole ;  and,  this  effect 
is  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  as  that  of  the  north  pole  being 
turned  towards  the  Sun  «t  the  summer,  and  of  the  south  pole  at 
the  winter  solstice,  (see  p.  24.)  The  perpendicularity  therefore 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  a  condition 
equally  essential,  with  that  of  the  equality  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion, in  order  that  the  same  face  of  the  Moon  should  be  always 
turned  to  the  spectator. 

This  second  cause,  preventing  the  same  face  of  the  Moon  from 
being  always  seen,  is  called,  with  some  violation  of  the  propriety 
of  language,  the  lAbration  in  Latitude.  For,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
preceding  explanation,  that  there  are  properly  and  physically  no 
librations,  but  librations  only  seemingly  such. 

There  is  a  third  libration,  discovered  by  Galileo,  and  called  the 
Diurnal  Libration.  If  the  two  former  librations  did  not  exist, 
the  same  face  of  the  Moon  would  be  turned,  not  to  a  spectator 
on  the  surfsLCBj  but,  to  an  imaginary  spectator  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Earth.  Now,  two  lines  drawn  respectively  from 
the  centre  and  the  surface  of  the  Earth  to  the  centre  of  the  Moon, 
(the  directions  of  two  visual  rays  from  the  two  spectators)  form,  at 
that  centre,  an  angle  of  some  magnitude ;  and,  when  the  Moon  is 
in  the  horizon,  an  angle  equal  to  the  Moon's  horizontal  parallax. ^ 
Hence,  when  the  Moon  rises,  parts  of  her  surface,  situated  towards 
the  boundary  of  her  upper  limb,  are  seen  by  a  spectator,  which 
would  not  be  seen  from  the  Earth's  centre.  As  the  Moon  rises, 
these    parts  disappear :   but  as  the   Moon,   having   passed  the 

4  M 
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meridian^  declines,  other  parts,  situated  near  that  bonndarj,  which, 
whilst  the  Moon  was  rising,  were  the  lower,  are  brought  into  view, 
and  which  would  not  be  seen  by  a  spectator  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Earth.  The  greatest  effect  of  this  diurnal  libration  wiH 
be  perceived,  by  observing  the  Moon  first  at  her  rising,  and  then 
at  her  setting. 

This  last  libration,  like  the  two  preceding,  is  purely  optical. 

The  description  of  general  and  obvious  phenomena  requires 
only  popular  explanation,  which  is  easily  afforded.  But  the  next 
steps,  the  accounting  for,  on  principle  and  by  calculation,  minute 
phenomena,  (if  we  may  apply  that  term  to  effects  detected  only 
by  the  aid  and  comparison  of  numerous  observations)  are  more 
difficult,  whether  those  steps  are  to  be  made  in  the  solar^  planetaiy, 
or  lunar  theory :  and  we  shall  find  them  peculiarly  so  in  die  latter 
theory. 


' ,    /  f     <      -       ',*...  <^-  ^     *. 
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CHAP.   XXX. 


On  the  Methods  of  deducing,  from  Observations,   the  Moon*s 
Parallax:  the  Moon's  true  Zenith  Distance,  6^c. 

A.CCORDINO  to  modem  Astronomical  usage,  the  same  kind  of 
observations,  namely,  meridional  observations,  which  are  used  in 
determining  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  elements  of  the 
orbits  of  the  Sun  and  the  planets,  serve  also  to  determine  the 
position  and  dimensions  of  the  lunar  orbit.  But,  by  reason  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth,  and  the  irregularity  (if  we 
may  use  such  a  term)  of  her  motions,  the  reduction  of  the  Moon's 
observed  right  ascensions  and  declination  requires  more  scientific 
and  longer  computations. 

The  orbits  of  planets  round  the  Sun,  and  of  secondary  planets 
round  their  primaries,  would,  if  we  abstract  the  mutual  effects  of 
planets,  be  elliptical.  Now  the  elliptical  is  a  regular  motion.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  disturbing  forces  that  render  the  motions  of 
planets  irregular ;  and,  since  the  mutual  influence  of  planets  must 
be  universally  felt,  there  is  no  planet  nor  secondary,  the  motions 
of  which  are  not,  in  some  degree  at  least,  irregular.  The  degl-ee  of 
irregularity  depends  on  what  may  be  called  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  planet,  which  are  those  of  the  vicinities  and  magni- 
tudes of  other  planets.  For  instance,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  (see 
Physical  Astronomy ^  Chap.  XIX.)  bodies  of  great  bulk,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,,  mutually  and 
powerfully  disturb  each  other,  or  prevent  what^  according  to  our 
theories,  would  otherwise  take  place,  namely,^  eUiptical  motion. 
In  like  manner  the  £arth's  motion  is  irei^dered  irregular,  but  not 
considerably  so  (see  Pl^sical  A^tronomy^  Chap.  XVIUO  by  the 
actions  of  Venus  and  Jupiterj^  &c.  The  Moon  is  near  to  die 
Earth,  but  then  its  mass^  relatively  to  the  Sun's  mass,  is  very 
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inconsiderable.  It  is,  however,  the  Sun's  mass  which  b  almost 
the  sole  cause  of  the  Moon's  not  describing  an  ellipse  round  the 
Earth,  or,  which,  as  we  have  explained  it,  prevents  her  motions 
from  being  regular,  and  which,  therefore,  makes  them  by  reason 
of  its  largeness,  very  irregular. 

The  irregularities  we  are  speaking' of  are  real  ones,  and 
would  be  observable  in  the  daily  changes  of  right  ascensions,  and 
of  north  polar  distances,  even  if  the  observer  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Earth.  Or,  if  from  the  Moon's  right  ascensions 
and  north  polar  distances,  her  longitudes  and  latitudes  were  de- 
duced, and  then,  on  a  line  such  as  MM '  representing  the  ecliptic, 
ordinates  ME^  me,  &c.  proportional  to  the  latitudes  were  erected. 


mm 


t 
the  curve  £ee^,   &c.  passing  through  their  extremities  would   be 

a  curve  less  regular  than  when  (see  p.  145^)  under  similar  con- 
ditions^ it  represents  the  solar  orbit.  A  consequence^  or  indica- 
tion of  such  irregularity  would  be  this,  that  from  me,  mV,  Sec. 
representing  latitudes,  or  declinations^  computed  or  observed  for 
equal  intervals  Jfm,  mm',  8cc.  an  intermediate  latitude  or  decli- 
nation interpolated,  for  an  intermediate  interval,  would  be  less 
exact  in  the  lunar,  than  in  the  solar  orbit. 

It  is  plain,  when  observations  are  made  by  means  of  instru- 
ments placed  in  the  meridian,  that  the  north  polar  distances,  and 
right  ascensions  of  planets  can  only  be  known,  at  times  inter- 
mediate of  their  meridional  passages,  by  a  species  of  interpolation. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sun,  its  north  polar  distance  at  midnight^  on 
March  1,  is  nearly  the  mean  of  bis  north  polar  distances  on  the 
noons  of  March  1  and  2, :  and  six  hours  past  the  noon  of  March  1, 
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18^  nearly,  his  north  polar  distance  on  the  noon  of  March' I ^ 
minus  the  decrease  of  north  polar  distance^  proportional  to 
six  hours.  This  mode  of  computation,  however,  not  exact  even 
in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  is  less  exact  when  applied  to  the  Moon. 

In  order  to  determine  the  inexactness  of  tl^  computation,  or 
of  any  other  mode  of  interpolation,  we  must  observe  the  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  out  of  the  meridian.  In  the  case  of  the  Sun^  for 
instance,  observe  its  zenith  distance,  and  note  the  distance  in  time 
from  noon :  then  if  the  co-latitude  (PZ)  be  known,  we  can  from 
PZ,  the  horary  angle  ZPS,  and  ZS  compute  PS,  and  then 
compare  P5,  thus  computed,  with  the  interpolated  value  of  PS, 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  cause  of 
irregularity  :  that  which  arises  from  the  proximity  of  the  observed 
body,  and  which  proximity  gives  rise  to  the  inequality  of  parallax. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sun,  its  north  polar  distances,  computed  ac- 
cording to  the  above  methods,  and  compared,  are  founds  very 
nearly,  to  agree ;  which  agreement  is  a  proof  of  the  suiallness 
of  the  Sun's  parallax.  For  parallax  (see  Chap.  XII.)  affects 
the  zenith  distance^  and  is  the  larger  the  greater  the  zenith 
distance.  The  north  polar  distances,  therefore,  found  by  adding 
to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  the^  observed  meridional  zenith 
distances,  would  be  incorrect,  but  would  be  less  so  than  an 
intermediate  zenith  distance,  observed  out  of  the  meridian.  In 
the  case,  therefore,  of  a  near  heavenly  body,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  the  north  polar  distances,  found  according  to  the  above 
methods,  should,  on  comparison,  agree :  and  this  we  shall  find  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Moon. 

We  shall  give  to  this  statement  greater  distinctness,  by  examin* 
ing  some  of  the  recorded  observations  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

In  the  second  Volume  of  the  Greenwich  Observations,  we  find 
the  following  observations  of  the  zenith  distances  of  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs  of  the  Sun. 
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178S. 

Baro. 
meter. 

Ther- 
mometer. 

Zenith  Distuice. 

Connected 
Zenith  Distance. 

May  4, 

29.95 

48i 

0  L.  L.  35^  43^    8''.9 
GU.L.  35    11  23.9 

35®  43*  5(y'.76 
35    12     4.92 

5. 

29.84 

AQ\ 

GL.  L.  35  25  56.9 
0  U.  L.  34   54  12  .4 

35   26  38  .  34 
34   54  52  .  95 

6, 

29.81 

51 

0L.  L.  35     9    0.2 
0U.L.  34  37  17.3 

Zb     9  40  .  82 
34  37  57  .  16 

7, 

29.9 

47  i 

0  L.  L.  34   52  19.4 

34   53    0.46 

0U.L.  34  20  37.  17  34  21  17.961 

The  last  colamn  contains  the  zenith  distances,  corrected  or  reduced 
according  to  the  principles  and  formulae  of  Chapter  X.  If  wc 
add  together  the  respective  corrected  zenith  distances  of  the 
lower  and  upper  limbs,  and  take  their  half  sums,  the  results  will 
be  the  values  of  the  zenith  distances  {jC)  of  the  Sun's  centre. 


Values  of  Z. 

First  Diff  •.  iT. 

Seed.  Diffi.  <r'. 

ThifdDiff>.tf^. 

May  4, 

Zb^  27'  57^.89 

—  17'  12^25 

+  15".60 

+  l".27 

5, 

35    10  45.64 

-  16  56 .  65 

+  16 .  87 

6, 

34   53  48.99 

-16  39.78 

7, 

34   37     9.21 

Here  the  several  differences  tend  towards  an  equality,  which  is 
a  proof  (should  the  several  values  be  represented  by  die  ordi- 
nates  me^  w! e',  &c.  of  a  curve  JElee',  Sic.)  of  the  regularity  of  that 
curve.  The  use  of  the  Table  of  differences  is  to  find  an  inter- 
mediate value  of  Zf  and  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  Differential 
Theorem,  (see  Appendix  to  Trigonometry,)  Thus^  the  intermediate 
value  of   Z   corresponding  to  May  b,   ^,   would  be,    making 
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oss35«  10'45".64,  </ =»  - 16' 56".65,  <J"=  ie".87,  d"'=l".27> 
_  8  _  1 

35^  !(/  45".64  -  5'  48''.88  —  1*.87  +  0".13  =  35*  a!  55". 

This  is  Dot  exactly  the  value  of  Z,  since  it  has.  been  obtained 
on  the  ground,  that  the  interval  between  two  successive  meridional 
zenith  distances,  is  exactly  24^  :  which,  (see  Chapter  XXII,  on 
the  Equation  of  Time)  is  not  the  case.  In  order  to  obtain  an 
exact  result^  we  must  refer  to  the  Volume  of  Observations  above 
quoted,  and  examine  the  Sun's  right  ascensions  at  his  transits  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  May, 


1784. 

Siin*8  Right  Ascension. 

d' 

d". 

May  4, 

2**  45"»  53'. 9 

+  3~  51* 

6, 

2    49     44.9 

+  3     51.4 

+  .4 

6, 

2    53     36.3 

+  3     51.9 

+  .5 

'' 

2    57     28. £ 

Here  the  increase  of  the  Sun's  right  ascension,  between  the 
transits  on  the  5th  and  6th^  is  3*°  51'.4  :  if^  therefore,  the  eight 
hours  should  be  eight  hours  of  sidereal  time,  we  should  have 

8 

=  .33244, 


X  = 


24^  3"  51".4 


from  which  value,  as  before,  (see  1.  2,  8liC.)  we  may  deduce  the 
value  of  Z,  corresponding  to  eight  hours  of  sidereal  time,  after 
the  Sun  s  transit  on  May  5.  - 

The  values  of  Z  are,  in  fact,  meridional  zenith  distances.  But^ 
it  is  plain,  an  interpolated  value  cannot  belong  to  the  meridian  of 
the  place  of  observation ;  it  may,  however,  be  conceived  to  belong 
to  the  meridian  of  some  other  place,  having  a  different  longitude, 
but  the  same  latitude.  In  point  of  fact,  the  result  that  has  been 
obtained  by  the  differential  theorem  is  merely  a  mathematical 
result*     We  may,  however,  by  slightly  modifying  the  preceding 
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process,  obtain  a  mathematical  result,  which,  at  the  same  time« 
shall  represent  a  real  quantity.  Thus,  if  to  the  four  values  of  ^, 
in  the  first  column  of  the  Table  of  p.  642,  we  add  the  co-latitude 
of  the  place,  we  shall  obtain  four  north  polar  distances  of  the  Sun, 
on  the  noons  of  the  4thj  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  May.  An  interpo- 
lated north  polar  distance  is  independent  of  the  place  of  obser- 
■  vation :  and  if  we  deduce  it,  as  we  deduced  the  value  of  Z,  the 
deduced  north  polar  distance,  must  be  the  same  as  the  co-Iatitnde 
(PZ)  of  the  place  added-  to  that  value  of  Z,  because,  in  each 
computatioUy  the  differences  df,  df',  d!*',  are  the  same  :  since 

{PZ  +  Z)-  {PZ  +  2:')  =  jz  -  z'  =  rf',  &c. 

If,  therefore,  in  the  above  instance,  the  place  of  observation 
be  Greenwich,  the  co-latitude  of  which  is  38*  Si'  20",  the  Sun's 
north  polar  distance,  on  May  5  at  eight  hours  of  sidereal  time,  is 
equal  to  38*  3 1'  20"  -f  Sb""  aI  oS",  that  is,  to  73*  36'  13". 

But  this  determination  supposes  the  observed  zenith  distance 
to  be  the  same,  as  if  the  observer  were  near  to  the  Earth's  centre : 
in  other  words,  it.  supposes  the  angle,  subtended  by  the  Earth's 
radius  at  the  Moon,  to  be  inconsiderable.  We  shall  hereafter,  in 
the  Chapter  on  the  Transit  of  Venus^  see  that  the  greatest  angle 
which  can  be  subtended  by  the  Earth's  radius,  or,  the  Sun's 
horizontal  parallax,  does  not  exceed  9^'. 

A  shorter  and  easier  method  of  proving  the  smallness  of  the 
Sun's  parallax  has  been  already  described  in  pp.  326,  8cc. 

If  S  represent  the  Sun,  jZ,  the  zenith,  P  the  pole,  the  triangle 
ZPS  can  be  solved  if  ZP,  PS,  and  the  angle  ZPS  be  given  or 
known.    Thus,  in  the  above  instance, 

\^  ZP  =  3e9  31'  20", 

'!    :  PS  =  73    36  13, 

and  in  order  to  find  the  angle  ZPS,  we  have 

right  ascension  of  mid-heaven  ..••.«  8^    CT  (f 
Sun's  right  ascension  at  noon  ••••••  2   49  44.9 

5    10    15.1 
acceleration  (see  p.  526,)  • 50.824 

5     9   24*276 
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ZS  computed  from  these  three  values,  and  compared  with  ZS, 
fouod  by  observations  made  out  of  the  meridian  would  shew,  by 
the  agreement  of  the  two  values,  the  smallness  of  the  Sun's 
parallax. 

But  we  shall  find  results  of  a  different  kind,  if  we  examine  and 
compare  the  Moon's  places  determined  from  zenith  observations. 
In  the  Volume  of  the  Greenwich  Observations  above  referred  to, 
we  find 


1784. 

Baro- 
meter. 

Ther- 
mometer. 

Zenith  Diatanre. 
Mooo'i  Limb. 

Right  Ascension.' 
Moon's  First  Limb. 

Jan.  31, 

30.35 

32 

L.  L.  Q4P  48'  13''.5 

4**  35"  34' 

Feb.  1, 

30.08 

sii 

U.  L.  23    12   13.3 

5    51     35 

2, 

30.04 

32 

U.  L.  23    33  43.2 

6    27    28 

.       3, 

30.41  ' 

32 

U.  L.  25    19     0.9 

7    22      0 

4, 

29-99 

33  § 

U.  L.  28    19  27 

8     14     20 

Correct  on  account  of  refraction,  as  in  the  former  instance^  the 
zenith  distances  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  add  or  subtract 
the  Moon's  semi-diameter :  the  results  will  be  the  zenith  distances 
(z)  of  the  Moon's  centre^,  from  which  zenith  distances  we  may, 
as  before,  form  a'T»ble  of  differences. 


V. 


Valnes  of  2. 

tt. 

rf"- 

<r"* 

d^\ 

24^  33'  37'' 

-.!«    6'    2" 

23    27  35 
23    49      1 

+  0   21   26 
+  1    45    18 

+  l^  27'  28" 
+  1    23  52 

-  3'  36'' 
-8  37 

-  5'  1" 

25    34    19 

+  3      0  33 

+  1    13    15 

28    34  52 

Here  the  differences  exhibit  considerable  irregularities,   which 
arise  from  two  causes :  one  real ;  the  other,  as  it  may  be  called, 
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optical,  originating,  mainly,  from  the  Moon's  proximity  to  tbe 
Earth,  but  varying,  in  degree,  with  the  Moon's  distance  from  the 
zenith.  But  from  whatever  causes  the  irregular  values  of  Z  arise, 
they  are,  as  phenomena  or  results  of  observation,  blended  together, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  institute  an  investigation,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  separate  causes.  Mow,  the  first  step  in  such  investi- 
gation, is  similar  to  the  one  made  in  p.  643,  that  is,  we  must  find 
by  interpolation,  an  intermediate  value  of  the  Moon's  north  polar 
distance,  and  from  it  and  the  horary  angle  ZPM,  and  the  co- 
latitude  PZ,  we  must  compute  the  Moon's  zenith  distance,  which 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  Moon's  observed  cenith  distance. 

In  order  to  find  the  value  of  x,  or  the  interval  proportional 
to  eight  hours  of  sidereal  time  on  February  1,  we  must  first 
deduct  tbe  Moon's  right  ascension  on  February  1,  from  her  right 
ascension  on  January  31 :  that  is,  we  must  take  the  difference  of 
5^  31"  35',  and  4**  35"  34',  which  is  56"  I'.  This  56"  T  is  the 
angle  which  the  meridian,  after  having  passed  through  the  Moon's 
centre,  must  describe,  in  addition  to  24^,  before  it  can  again  reach 
the  Moon's  centre.  Unity,  therefore,  denoting  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  transits, 

I  :  X  ::  24*'  5Gr  I'  :  8^  ;    .-.  x  =  .3208, 

Substitute  this  value  for  x,  in  the  differential  theorem,  and  the 
value  of  Z  corresponding  to  8*^  (sidereal  time)  on  February  1,  is 

23*  21'  35''  +  (2l'  26'')  x  .3208  +(r  23'  52")  x  .3208  x  -  .3396 

-8'  37"  X  .3208  x  .3396  X  .59304  +  5'  l"  x  .3208  x  .3396 

X  .69304  X  .6697  =  23^  24'  59".033. 

Hence  the  Moon's  north  polar  distance  is  the  above  quantity 
added  to  38^  3l'  20",  or,  is  nearly  equal  to  6l®  56'  19^  It  is, 
however,  the  Moon's  north  polar  distance,  only  on  the  supposition  / 
of  the  non  existence  of  parallax.  For  if  the  Moon  be  so  near 
to  the  Earth,  that  the  radius  of  the  latter  subtends  some  measur- 
able angle  at  the  former:  then  (see  the  Chapter  on  Parallax) 
the  observed  zenith  distances  are  not,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
true  zenith  distances :  ^  but  every  observed  zenith  distance  will 
require^  proportionally  to  its  sine,  a  correction  to  reduce  it  to 
M  true  zenith  distance. 


// 
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If  from  observations  coDtemporaiieousIy  iuade  (see  p.  S^S,) 
ID  different  parts  of  the  Earth,  we  knew  the  Moon's  horizontal 
parallax,  we  could,  by  means  of  such  a  series  as  is  given  in  p.  324, 
deduce  such  correction.  But  if^  without  quitting  the  place  of 
observation,  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  quantity  of 
parallax,  we  must  compute  ZM  {Z  the  zenith^  M  the  Moon)  from 
the  co-latitude  {PZ)  an  interpolated  value  of  PM,  and  the  horary 
angle  ZPM.  Now  this  horary  angle,  must,  like  PM,  be  obtained 
by  interpolation. 

In  the  case  of  a  fixed  star,  and  only  in  that  case,  the  horary 
angle  (the  angle  ZPs)  is  the  difference  of  the  right  ascension  of 
the  mid-heaven  (in  other  words,  the  sidereal  time)  and  of  the  star's 
right  ascension.  In  the  case  of  the  Sun,  we  must,  as  we  have 
seen  in  p.  643,  allow  for  the  change  of  the  Sun's  right  ascension, 
during  his  transit  over  the  meridian,  and  the  assigned  instant  of 
sidereal  time.  The  computation  for  a  like  allowance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Moon,  is  a  little  more  operose.  On  the  1st  of  February 
(see  the  Table  of  p.  645,)  the  Moon's  right  ascension,  at  the 
instant  of  her  transit,  was  5^  31"^  35',  and  since  her  right  ascension 
increases  by  unequal  steps,  we  must  find  it  at  any  time,  inter- 
mediate of  her  meridional  transits,  by  the  differential  theorem. 
If  we  form  then  a  Table  of  differences,  like  the  one  of  p.  645, 


R.  A.  Moon's 
First  Limb. 

d\ 

d". 

d'". 

l^^ 

4^  35"  34* 

+  56'    1" 

« 

5  31     35 

6  27     28 

+  55  53 
+  54  32 

-0'    8" 
-  1   21 

--  1'  13'' 
—  0  51 

+  22'' 

7    22       0 

+  52  20 

-  2   12 

8    14     20 

« 

we  have  a  =  5**  51"*  35%    H  =  55'  53",     d"  = 
H"  =  -  5l",   a^  =a  22"  and  (see  p.  646,)  a?  = 
and,  accordingly, 

M,  of  D  's  Ist  L.  =  5^  49"  35*.48, 


-  l'2l^ 

.32086, 


>■ 
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which  is  the  right  ascension  of  the  Moon's  preceding  limb,  eight 
hours  after  the  Moon's  transit  of  the  meridian*  But  the  sidereal 
time,  at  the  time  of  the  Moon's  transit  (in  other  words,  the  right 
ascension  of  the  mid-heaven  at  that  time,  or  the  right  ascension 
of  the  Moon's  Arst  limb)  was  5^  31"^  35' ;  eight  hours,  therefore, 
after  the  sidereal  time,  or  right  ascension  of  the  mid-heaven, 
must  be  \^  31™  S5^,  and  accordingly,  the  horary  angle  must  be 
13**  31"^  35*  —  5**  49"  35* .48,  or  7^  41"  5^.^  :  from  this  must 
be  subtracted  the  angle  at  the  pole,  subtended  ■  by  the  Moon's 
semi-diameter,^  Now  the  Moon's  semi-diameter  is  Id'  aI\ 
and  the  polar  distance  (see  p.  646,)  of  the  Moon's  centre  is 
6l^  56'  19'';  therefore  the  angle  at  the  pole  is 

consequently,  the  horary  angle  is  7**  4(y"  5(/.9;  we  have  then 
ZPM  =;=  7**  ¥f  5(f.9  =  115**  I2"  43«.5 

ZP =    38    31     90 

PM =5    61    56     19 

whence,  by  the  solution  of  a  spherical  triangle,  according  to  the 
formula  of  Trigonometry,  p,  17 1^  £dit.  3,  there  results, 

I  *2;M  =  82^  13' 6'',  nearly. 


*  See  Trigonometry y  pp.  171,  &c. 


I  =  ST"  36'  21\7 2  log.  COS.  19.4599294 

a  =  38  31  20 log.  sin.  9-7943612 

h  =  61  56  19 log.  sin.  9-9456872 

a      b  

5  +  2=50  13  49.5                                             19.1999778 

Jtf  :=  23   27  33.5 (log,  sin.  M)   9-5999889 

2+-+M=573  41  23  log.sim   9.982l604 

n  h 

-+--M=26  46  16 9.6536248 

/.  5  =  41     6  32.8 2)19.6357852 


2 
c 


=  82   13     5.6 Tlog.'sin.j)    9-8178926 
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Suppose  now  the  observed  zenith  distance  to  be  82^  49^  \qI\ 
then  the  difference  between  the  two,  namely^  36'  AI\  would  be 
an  indication  of  parallax  and  partly  its  effect.  It  cannot  represent 
the  whole  effect^  because  on  the  supposition  of  tlie  existence  of 
parallax,  the  meridional  north  polar  distances,  (obtained  by  adding 
the  co-latitude  to  the  observed  meridional  zenith  distances),  from 
which  PM  vrsLS  obtained  by  interpolation,  would  be  all  wrong, 
and  consequently  PM^  one  of  the  given  quantities  in  the  triangle 
ZPM  (see  p.  648,)  would  be  so  also,  and  consequently,  in  the 
last  place,  the  result  of  the  solution,  or  the  value  of  ZM  would 
be  incorrect.  The  difference  36'  4"  then  being  only  in  part 
the  effect,  and  not  the  measure  of  parallax,  must  be  considered  as 
a  first  approximation  towards  the  true  value  of  parallax.  Under 
this  point  of  view,  if  P  (see  pp.  323,  &c.)  should  denote  the 
horizontal  parallax,  we  should  have  (see  p.  S23,) 

P  =  -^-£ r  =    .      ^V\      n  =  36^  2 1''. 

sin.  (D  +  p)       sm.  82®  49'  lO" 

With  this  approximate  value  we  may  partly  correct  the  observed 
zenith  distances,  and  obtain  more  correct  values  of  the  north 
polar  distances  deduced  from  such  zenith  distances.  Thus,  since 
P  =  36'  21",  and  since  the  observed  zenith  distances  on  Feb.  1, 
(see  p.  645,)  was  23°  27'  35",  we  .have  (see  p.  323,)  the  parallax 
of  the  meridional  zenith  distance 

=  36'  21".  sin.  2^  27'  35"  =  868".27  =  14'  28",  nearly. 

With  this,  as  a  correction,  the  series  of  zenith  distances  should  be 
reduced  (see  p.  645,)  and  a  new  series  of  meridional  polar 
distances,  from  which,  as  before,  we  may  deduce  by  interpolation, 
or  the  differential  formula,  a  more  correct  value  of  PM  cor-i 
responding  to  8'^.  It  is  plain  that  this  value  of  PM  must  be 
nearly  the  former  value  (6 1®  56'  19^')  minus  the  parallax  on  the 
meridian,  that  is,  61^  4l'  5l".  Instead,  therefore,  of  making 
PM  =  61°  56'  19",  make  it,  in  the  formula  of  solution  of  p.  648. 
61^  41'  51",  and  the  resulting  value  of  PM  is  82°  l'  16'^: 
subtract  this  from  82^  49'  \d\  the  observed  zenith  distance,  an4 
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th€  difference,   which  is  the  second  approximate  value  of  the 
parallax,  is  AH'  5A",  and^  therefore,  as  before 

p  =    .     ^'^\^^'\      .,  =  48'  16", 
sin.  82"  49'  lO"  ' 

and  the  parallax  on  the  meridian  =48'  iG^sin.   23^  2?'  35'' 
=  19'  13",  and,  as  before,  deducting  .this  from  6l°  56'  19",  the 
new  value  of  PM  is  equal  to  6l®  37'  54",  with  which  new  value 
the  side  ZM.  is  again  to  be  deduced  from  the  formula  of  p.  648. 

The  resulting  value  of  23f,  is  again  to  be  deducted  from  the 
observed  zenith  distance,  in  order  to  obtain  new  valuer  of  jp,  and 
P,  and  after  three  more  approximations,  we  shall  deduce  a  value 
of  P  about  54'  lo":  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  Moon's  horizontal 
parallax.  This  is  the  description  of  the  process  for  ascertaining, 
at  the  same  place  of  observation,  the  existence  and  quantity  of 
the  Moon's  parallax.  But  if  we  knew  by  means  of  the  method 
described  in  pp.  ^^b,  8u:.  and  by  the  result  of  such  observations 
as  were  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Berlin,  the  Moon's 
horizontal  parallax,  we  could,  in  the  first  instance,  find  the  paral- 
laxes corresponding  to  the  several  zenith  distances,  (see  p.  645,) 
correct  such  distances,  and  then  deduce  a  series  of  north  polar 
distances  of  the  Moon,  by  adding  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  to  the  zenith  distances  so  corrected. 

In  what  has  preceded,  we  have  pointed  out  and  described  two 
methods  for  determining  the  Moon's  parallax,  neither  of  which 
can  be  very  conveniently  practised.  It  was  a  rare  occurrence 
that  gave  observations,  contemporaneously  made  at  places  so  far 
distant  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Berlin,  and  there  are 
few  Observatories  provided,  for  observations  out  of  the  meridian, 
with  instruments  equally  good  as  their  mural  quadrants  and  circles. 
The  quantity  and  variation  of  the  Moon'sparallax,  now  well 
known,  has  not  been  so  known  by  one  set  of  observations  :  but, 
like  other  astronomical  elements,  has  been  determined  by  the 
comparison  of  numerous  observations,  and  with  some  small  aid 
from  theory. 

The  large  quantity  of  the  Moon's  parallax,  and  its  variations 
arimng  from  the  situation  of  the  observer,  and  the  change  of 
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distance  between  the  Moon  and  Earth,  render  it  a  subject  of 
considerable  astronomical  importance.  We  shall,  therefore^  con- 
tinue its  discussion  before  we  proceed  to  deduce  the  elements 
of  the  lunar  orbit. 

The  Moon's  horizontal  parallax  (P),  is  the  angle  which  the 
Earth's  radius  subtends  at  the  Moon.  The  Moon's  apparent 
semi-diameter  (D),  is  the  angle  which  the  Moon's  radius  subtends 
Bt  the  Earth.     Hence^ 

D  rad.  e 


•  .I 


D  = 


D  's  dist.  from  0  ' 

t 

•         •  •    r  * 

^  's  rad. 
$  ^s  dist.  from  0  ' 

•     .^  P  ^  e's  rad.  ^ 
'  '  D         D  's  rad.  * 

the  ratioj  therefore^  between  the  Moon's  horizontal  parallax  and 
apparent  semi-diameter,  is  a  constant  ratio,  if  the  Moon  and 
Earth  be  spheres  ;  and^  if  the  former  be  a  sphere,  is  a  constant 
ratio  at  the  same  place,  whatever  be  the  figure  of  the  Earth. 

If  P  a  57'  4''.  16844,  and  D  =  15'  33^8652*, 
D        15'  33".8652 


,/  ji 


57  4  .16844 


=  .27293, 


3 
or,  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions,  is  nearly  —  .     Hence, 

from  the  observed  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  Moon^  we  may 


*  The  ratio  of  the  greatest  and  least  apparent  semi-diameters,  is  the 
same  as  the  ratio  of  the  perigean  and  apogean  distances  of  the  Moon, 

the  least  apparent  diameter         29'  30"       1  —  c 
the  greatest  apparent  diameter       33'  30"       1  +  « 

(if  f  be  the  eccentricity),  whence  c  =  .0635,  whereas  the  eccentricity  in  the 
solar  orbit  only  =>  .0168.  The  equation  of  the  centre  then,  in  the  lunar 
orbit,  must  be  about  7°  l6'.  If,  therefore,  we  set  off  from  a  circular 
motion,  and  call  that  the  regular  one,  the  Moon's  motion,  besides  the 
causes  already  assigned  (see  p.  6390  ^i^^  he  still  more  irregular  than  the 
Sun's. 
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always  deduce  the  corresponding  horizontal  parallax  by  nralti- 

j    plying  the  former  by  — :  and  vice  versi, 

3 

The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Moon  is  the  angle  subtended 
by  the  Earth's  radius  at  the  Moon.  Hence^  the  Earth  not  being 
spherical,  the  horizontal  parallax  is  not  the  same*,  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  for  all  places  on  the  Earth's  surface.  One  proof 
that  the  Earth  is  not  spherical,  is  by  reversing  this  inference, 
namely^  that  the  horizontal  parallaxes  computed  for  the  same 
time  are  found  not  to  be  the  same.  Hence,  in  speaking  of  the 
horizontal  parallax  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. The  Moon's  parallax  computed  for  Greenwich  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  equatoreal  parallax.  Several  corrections  therefore, 
roust  be  applied  to  an  observed  parallax,  in  order  to  compute, 
at  the  time  of  the  observation^  the  Moon's  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  Earth.  For,  that  distance,  it  is  plain,  ought  to 
result  the'  same,  whatever  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  greatest  and  least  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  Moon, 
computed  from  observations  at  Paris,  are,  according  to  Lalande, 
(Asiron.  tom.  II,  p.  197,)  1*  l'  28''.999«,  and  53^  49^728,  and 
the  corresponding  perigean  and  apogean  distances  respectively, 
63.8419,  55.9164.  The  corresponding  apparent  diameters  are 
33' 3 1^  and  29' 22''. 

The  mean  diameter,  that  which  is  the  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween the  greatest  and  least,  is  3l'  26".5 ;  but,  the  diameter  at 
the  mean  distance  is  smaller  and  equal  to  3l'  7"* 

Whatever  be  the  quantity,  which  is  the  subject  of  their  inves- 
tigation. Astronomers  are  accustomed  to  seek  for  a  constant  and 
mean  value  of  it,  from  which  the  true  and  apparent  values  are 
perpetually  varying,  or,  about  which  they  may  be  conceived  to 
oscillate.    In  the  subjects  of  time  and  motion,  the  search  is  after 

*  At  the  same  distance  the  parallax  varies  as  the  radius  vector  of 
the  spheroid.  A  'I'able,  therefore, .  that  gives  the  several  values  of  the 
radii  in  a  spheroid  of  a  given  oblateness,  enables  us  to  correct  the  equa- 
toreal parallax.     See  Vince's  Astronomy ^  vol.  III.  tab.  XLY.  p.  173. 
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mean  time  and  mean  moiion,  and  by  appljing  corrections  or  egua- 
tioHs  to  deduce  the  true.  The  Moon's  parallax  not  only  varies 
in  one  revohition,  from  its  perigean  to  its  apogean,  but  the 
parallaxes  which  are  the  greatest  and  least  in  one  revolution, 
remain  not  of  the  same  value,  during  successive  revolutions  :  they 
may  not  be  the  greatest  and  least,  compared  vrith  other  perigean 
and  apogean  parallaxes.  But  all  may  be  conceived  to  oscillate 
about  one  fixed  and  mean  parallax,  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  title  of  Constant  Parallax,  (Ja  Constante  de  la  ParallaxeX 

We  should  obtain  no  standard  of  its  measure,  if  we  assumed 
it  to  be  an*  arithmetical  mean  between  its  least  and  greatest  values. 
For,  the  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit  varying,  and  consequently, 
the  apogean  and  perigean  distances,  from  the  action  of  the  Sun's 
disturbing  force,  the  greatest  parallax^  if  increased,  would  not  be 
increased  by  exactly  the  quantity  of  the  diminution  of  the  least 
parallax ;  the  mean  of  the  parallaxes,  therefore,  would  not  always 
be  the  same  constant  quantity. 

The  constant  parallax  is  assumed  to  be  that  angle,  under  which 
the  Earth's  radius  would  be  seen  by  a  spectator  at  the  Moon,  the 
Moon  being  at  her  mean  distance  and  mean  place :  such^  as  would  . 
belong  to  her,  when  all  causes  of  inequality  are  subtracted.  But 
then,  even  by  this  definition,  the  constant  parallax  would  be 
represented  by  the  same  quantity  only  at  the  same  place ;  for» 
although  the  Moon's  distance  remains  the  same,  the  radius  of  the 
l^rtb,  supposing  it  spheroidical,  would  vary  with  the  change  of 
latitude  in  the  place  of  observation. 

In  order  therefore,  to  rescind  the  occasion  of  ambiguity  which 
might  be  attached  to  the  phrase  of  constant  parallax.  Astronomers, 
in  expressing  its  quantity,  are  accustomed  to  state  the  place  for 
which  it  was  computed.  Thus,'  the  equatoreal  diameter  being 
greater  than  the  polar,  the  constant  parallax  under  the  equator 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  greater  than  the  constant  parallax  under  the  ' 
pole:  the  former,  Lalande,  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Mayer  and  Lacaille,  states  to  be  57'  5",  the  latter 
56'  5S".2i ;  the  same  author  also  states  the  constant  parallaxes 
for  Paris,  and  for  the  radius  of  a  sphere,  equal  in  volume  to  the 
Earth,  to  be  respectively  56'  58".  3,  and  57'  l"  (see  Astronomy, 

lorn.  II.  p.  315). 

4o 
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M.  Laplace,  however^  proposes  to  deduce  the  several  constant 
parallaxes  from  one  alone :  and  to  appropriate  the  term  constant, 
to  that  parallax,  belongbg  to  a  latitude^  the  square  of  .the  sine  of 
which  is^*.  This  parallax^  by  theory,  he  has  determined  to 
be  57'  4^'.  16844^  the  corresponding  apparent  semi-diameter  of 
the  Moon  being  Si'  7".7304,  (=  57'  4".l6844  x  .27293.) 

This  parallax  being  reckoned  the  mean  parallax,  the  trae 
parallax  is  to  be  deduced  from  it ;  if  analyticaUy  expressed,  to  be 
so,  by  a  series  of  terms  :  if  arithmetically  computed,  by  the  appli' 
cation  of  certain  equation$:  the  terms  and  equations  arising,  partly, 
froni  mere  elliptical  inequality,  and  partly,  from  the  perturbation 
of  the  Sun. 

The  terms  due  to  the  first  source  of  inequality  are  easily  com- 
puted :  for,  if  Mre  call  P  the  horizontal  parallax  to  the  mean 
distance  (a),  then  since  we  have  any  distance  (p)  in  an  ellipse  ex- 
pressed (see  p.  459»)  by  this  equation, 

1   ^  «  •  COS.  0 

and  since,  the  parallax  x  p  »  P  x  a,  we  have  the  parallax  s 

-^       1  -|-  ^  •  COS.  0  •  , 

P  X -^ — ,  and  expanding  as  far  as  the  terms  con- 
taining e^,  8ic.  =a  P  (1  +  e .  COS.  0  +  e*). 

The  terms  due  to  the  theoiy  of  perturbation  are  not  easily 
computed.  In  the  extent  of  mathematical  science,  there  is  no 
computation  of  equal  importance  and  greater  difficulty  t* 

The  formula  for  the  parallax,  in  which  the  constant  quandty  is 
57'  4'^  16844,  belongs  to  a  latitude,  the  square  of  the  sine  of  which 
is  -J .     The  corresponding  formula  for  any  other  latitude  is  to  be 

*  Laplace  chose  this  parallel,  since  the  attraction  of  the  Earth  on 
the  correspoDding  points  of  its  surfeure,  is  very  nearly,  as  at  the  distance 
of  the  Moon,  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  Earth,  divided  by  the  square  of 
its  distance  irom  the  cebtre  of  gravity.  Laplace,  Mcc.  CtL  Liv.  II, 
p.  118. 

t  I'he  difficulty  belongs  equally  to  the  formula  for  the  latitude  and 
longitude.     See  Lalande,  torn.  II,  pp.  180.  193.  314. 
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r  .» 

deduced  by  multiplying  the  former  by  -7 ,  or  by  applyiug  a  cor* 

T 

rection  proportional  to   r  —  /;    r   and  /  being  the  radii  cor- 
responding to  two  latitudes^  and  computed  on  Uie  supposition 

that  the  Earth  is  a  spheroid  with  an  eccentricity  =  -— .    [See 

Tables  XLV,  and  XLVI ;  in  the  collection  (1806)  of  French 
Tables,  and  the  Introduction.     See  also  Vince,  vol.  III^  p.  50.] 

The  Moon's  equatoreal  horizontal  parallax  and  apparent  semi- 
diameter^  are  inserted  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  and,  for  every 
12  hours ;  the  former  is  computed  by  the  formula  that  has  been 
mentioned  (p.  654) :  the  latter,  by  multiplying  the  parallax  by 
.27293. 

The  Moon^s  distance  may,  as  it  has  been  already  noted^  be 
determined  from  her  parallax;  her  greatest  and  least  distances  from 
her  least  and  greatest  parallaxes  ;  and  her  mean  distance  from  her 
mean  parallax ;  and,  taking  for  the  value  of  the  latter  that  de- 
termined by  Laplace^  we  shall  have 

^  ,    ..  ,  57^.2957795  ,  ^       57.2957795  ^      ,  ^ 

^    '  ^"^°^  =  57-  4M6844  ^  ^^'^®  =  0.9511579   ^  "^-  ® 

* 

=:  60.25799  X  rad.0;  therefore,  if  we  assume  the  Earth's 
mean  radius  to  be  3964  miles,  the  Moon's  distance  will  he  about 
238783  miles. 

The  distances  of  die  Sun  and  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth  are 
inversely  as  their  parallaxes.  Hence,  if  the  parallax  of  the  former 
be  considered  equal  to  S''.?,  the  distances  will  be  to  each  other, 
nearly,  as  394  :  1. 

Lacaille's  method  of  determining  the  distance  from  the  parallax 
applies  successfully  to  the  Moon,  on  account  of  her  proximity  to 
the  Earth.  It  fails,  with  regard  to  the  Sun,  by  reason  of  his 
distance.  That  distance  is  more  thaa  24090  radii  of  the  Earth : 
consequently,  a  radius  of  the  Earth  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
to  it.  The  Sun's  apparent  diameter  then  seen  from  the  surface 
of  the  Earth,  is  nearly  the  same,  as  if  it  were  seen  from  the  centre; 
and  his  diameter  on  the  meridian  cannot  be  sensibly  larger  than. 
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his  horiaontal  diameter.  But,  with  the  Moon,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent :  since  her  distance  is  not  much  more  than  60  radii  of  the 
Earth,  her  apparent  diameter  at  its  surface  will  be  one  60th  part 
greater  than  her  diameter  viewed  from  the  centre:  and  as  she 
rises  from  the  horizon,  and  approaches  the  spectator,  her  appa- 
rent diameter  will  increase  and  be  greatest  on  the  meridian. 
It  is  easy  to  assign  a  fmrmula  for  its  augmentation. 

Let  s  be  the  Moon,  p  the  parallax  represented  bj  the  angle 


msn,  D  the  D  's  apparent  distance  from  the  zenith^  A  the  i  '§ 
diameter  viewed  from'  the  Earth's  centre,  a  the  augmentation  of 
the  diameter,  then 

'    -  D  's  real  diameter  =  A  X  C«=(A+a)x  As-y 

A 

,     A  +  g  ^  Cs  ^  sin.  CAs  sin.  D 

A  A*  ""  sin.  ACs  ""  sin.  (D  —  p)  ' 

A .  sin.  £)  —  A .  sin.  (D  —  p) 


» .  •  .  ,» 


Hence,  a  =s 


sin.  (D  —  j>) 
2  A  |sin.  ^ .  dos.  (d  -  ^)| 


sin.  (D  —  p) 
(see  TVtg.  p.  32.) 

From  this  formula,  in  which/?  =  P .  sin.  D,  (P  the  horizontal 
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parallax)  a  may  be  computed ;  but«  in  practice^  more  easily  from 
a  formula^  into  which,  by  the  known  theorems  of  Trigonometry, 
the  preceding  may  be  expanded.  See  Table  XLIV,  in  Delambre's 
Tables  ;  and  the  Introduction :  also  Vince,  vol.  Ill,  p.  49.) 

When  the  Moon  is  in  the  horizon,  p  =  P,  and  D  s=  90^ ; 

A  (1    -  COS.    P)  ^      .  p  IN 

.*.  a  =  T = =  A  .(sec*  P  —  1). 

•      COS.  F 

Hence,  the  D  's  horizontal  diameter  is  greater  than  the  diame^r 
(  A )  seen  from  the  centre,  in  the  proportion  of  the  secant  of  P 
to  radius ;  that  is,  if  we  assume  P  s=  1^,  in  the  proportion  of 
1.0001523  :   1. 

With  the  preceding  value  of  the  parallax  (1^)  the  diameter  (  A  ) 
see  p.  655,  will  ==  2^  x  .27993  =  32'  49^9,  nearly^  and  ac- 
cordingly  the  augmentation  =:  32^  49'^9  x  (sec.  1^  —  1) 

=  32'  49^9  X  .0001523 

*=  0".3,  nearly. 

It  is  plain,  independently  of  any  computation,  that  the  Moon's 
horizontal  diameter  must  appear  larger  than  it  would  do,  if  seen 
from  the  centre :  since  the  visual  ray,  in  the  latter  case,  is  the 
hypothenuse,  in  the  former,  the  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
In  order  to  find  how  much  the  Moon  must  be  depressed,  so  that, 
if  it  could,  it  wonld  be  seen  under  the  same  angle,  as  when  viewed 
from  the  Earth's  centre,  draw  a  line  from  the  bisection  of  the 
radius  joining  the  spectator  and  the  Earth's  centre,  perpendicularly 
towards  the  Moon's  orbit :  the  intersection  with  the  orbit  is  the 
Moon's  place,  and  the  depression,  below  the  horizon,  is,  as  it  is 
plain,  half  the  Moon's  horizontal  parallax. 

The  Moon's  parallax  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining,  from  its  observed,  its  true  zenith  distance : 
from  the  true  zenith  distance,  the  Moon's  north  polar  distance 
is  found  by  adding  to  it  the  co-latitude.  Lastly,  from  the  north 
polar  distance  and  right  ascension,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  Moon's  longitude  and  latitude  may  be  computed : 
and  thence  the  elements  of  the  orbit  may  be  computed,  or  being 
computed,  may  be  examined  and  corrected.  This  subject  of  the 
elements  of  the  luaar  orbit|  will  be  briefly  treated  of  in  the 
ensuing  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


BC 


On  the  Elements  <>f  the  Lunar  Orbit;  Nodes;  Inclination;  Mean 
Distance;  Eccentricity;  Mean  Motion;  Apogee;  Mean  Lon- 
gitude at  a  given  Epoch. 

JL  HE  longitudes  of  the  nodes  are  determined,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  planet.  From  the  Moon's  observed  right  ascensions  and  decli- 
nations, the  corresponding  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  computed : 
when  the  latitude  is  equal  nothing,  the  Moon  is  in  the  ediptic ; 
in  the  intersection  therefore  of  the  ecliptic  and  its  orbit :  or,  in 
other  words,  in  its  node :  the  longitude  corresponding  lo  such 
latitude  (=:  0)  is  the  longitude  of  the  node. 

It  will  rarely  happen  (see  p.  565,)  that  the  latitude  deduced 
from  the  meridional  right  ascensions,  and  polar  distances,  is 
exactly  equal  nothing :  we  must  then,  by  proportion,  compute 
the  longitude  corresponding  to  such  latitude,  if  it  may  be  called 
such.  The  object  may  be  easily  arrived  at  by  the  following 
method. 

Let  N  be  the  place  of  the  node,  nNm  a  portion  of  the 


ecliptic,  am,  bn  (X,  X^  two  latitudes,  one  to  the  south,  the  other 
to  the  north  of  the  ecliptic  :  now  by  Naper's  Rules 

..        tan.  X         tan.  X' 
tan.  N  =  -; — =^r-  =  - — =— ; 
sm.  Nm      sm.  Nn 


6S9, 

sin.  Nm       tan.  X  w } 


•  • 


sin.  Nn       tan.  X' ' 

sin.  Nm  —  sin.  Nn       tan.  X  —  tan.  X' 
sin.  Nm  +  sin.  Nn       tan.  X  +  tan.  X' ' 

Nm  —  Nn  , 

*  i  sin.  (X  —  XO 

"""'          Nm+  Nn^  din.(X  +  X^)* 
tan. 

--  Nm  —  Nil  nm    sin.  (X  —  X') 

Hence,  tan.  ^     ■     =  tan.  -^^  •  .     ^^ — 7-^ , 


I- ' « 


e  2     sin.  (X  +  X) 

from  which  expression,  Nm  ^*  Nit  is  known^  since  Nm  +  Nn, 
the  difference  of  the  longitudes  on  the  two  succeeding  days  of 
observation,  is  known  :  and,  from  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
quantities,  we  can  determine  the  quantities  themselves :  in  fact   ^ 

Nm  +  Nn   ,   Nm  -  Nn 
Nm  = h 


Nn  = 


2  2 

Nm  +  Nn       Nm  —  Nn 


This  method  is  capable  of  determining,  besides  the  longitude 
of  the  node^  the  inclination  of  the  orbit ;  for,  since 


sin.  Nn    ,  tan.  X'    . 

tan.  X  tan.  X  +  tan.  X' 


sin.  Nm       sin.  Nm  +  sin.  Nn ' 
consequently, 

tan.  X  tan.  X  +  tan.  X^ 

sin.  Nm       sin.  Nm  +  sin.  Nn 

sin.  (X  +  V) 


tan.  N  = 


mil  ANm  —  Nn' 


x/  ^     •    ^'*  /ISm  —  ssn\ 

cos.  X  cos.  X  .  2 .  sin.  —  .cos.  f  — 1 

2  V        2        / 

In  which  fraction,  after  the  determination  of  the  value  of  Nm^  Nn, 
every  thing  is  known. 
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In  order  to  determine,  whether  the  place  of  the  node  be  fixed 
or  not,  or,  if  moveable^  the  direction  and  degree  of  its  motion^ 
repeat  the  above  process  for  finding  the  longitude,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  results  will  be,  during  the  interval  of 
the  two  observations,  the  motion  of  the  node.  Thus,  if  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  we  make  a  second  computation  of  the  place  of 
the  Moon's  node,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  longitude  less  than 
what  it  had  at  the  Beginning,  by  1^  28':  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
a  longitude  less  by  2^  55':  and  by  like  computations,  or,  rather 
by  the  comparison  of  very  distant  observations,  the  annual  regres- 
sion  of  the  Moon's  node,  will  be  found  to  be  19^  ISf  43^^,  and 
the  period  of  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the  node  will  be  6798 
days*. 

If  we  take  the  difference  of  two  longitudes  of  the  same  node, 
we  shall  have,  corresponding  to  the  interval  of  time,  the  regression 
or  motion  of  the  node  :  if  the  interval  be  100  years,  the  result 
will  be  the  secular  motion  of  the  node.  But,  the  mere  difference 
of  the  two  longitudes  will  not  give  the  whole  modon  of  the  node, 
since  the  node  may  have  regressed  through  several  entire  circuits 
of  the  heavens.  For  instance,  in  100  years  the  mere  difference 
of  two  longitudes  is  4'  14^  ll'  15'':  but,  since  the  revolution  of 
the  Moon's  nodes  is  performed  in  about  18^  7^,  in  100  years, 
besides  this  angle  of  4'  14^  1 1'  15",  five  circumferences  must 
have  been  described  by  the  node :  the  proper  exponent,  therefore, 
of  the  secular  motion  of  the  node  is 

*  There  are  certain  phenomena  which  very  plainly  indicate  the  re- 
gression and  its  quickness.  For  instance,  the  star  Regulus  situated  nearly 
in  the  ecliptic,  (its  latitude  is  about  27'  35",)  was  eclipsed  by  the  Moon 
in  1757:  the  Moon  therefore,  must  have  been  nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
consequently,  in  its  node.  But,  a  few  years  after,  the  Moon,  instead  of 
eclipsing  Regulits,  passed  at  the  distance  of  5  degrees  from  the  star. 
Again,  if  the  Moon  be  observed  at  a  oertaio  time  in  conjunction  with 
a  star,  and  passing  very  near  it,  after  the  interval  of  a  month,  it  will  pass 
the  star  at  a  greater  distance ;  after  two  months,  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance ;  and  having  reached  a  certain  point,  it  will,  in  its  conjunctions  with 
the  star,  again  approach  it,  and,  at  the  end  of  about  19  years,  pass  it  at 
the  same  distance,  as  at  the  beginning. 
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5  X  360'+  184*  ll'  15"*=  1934"  ll'  15",  (as  1934'.1875.) 

t 

Hence,  the  tropical  revolution  of  the  node 

36000®  ^  J      u 

=  — ^^      =  6798^.54019  «  6798*  12**  57*  52".4l6, 
1934.1875 

and  since  the  equinoctial  point  in  that  time  has  regressed  through 
15^  SAt",  the  sidereal  period  is  less  than  the  former  by  nearly  five 
days. 

The  annual  regression  of  the  node  has-been  stated  to  be 
19^-341875.  This,  as  is  plain  from  the  mode  of  deducing  it, 
is  the  mean  regression.  It  will  differ  from  the  true  annual  re- 
gression, (that  which  belongs  to  any  particular  year,  1810,  for 
instance,)  by  reason  of  several  inequalities  to  which  it  is  subject* 
And,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  regression,  besides  its  periodical 
inequalities,  is  affected  with  a  secular  inequality,  by  which  its 
meun  motion  is,  from  century  to  century,  retarded. 

Inclination  of  the  Moon's  Orbit* 

The  inclination  may  be  determined  from  the  expression  of 
p.  659^  K.  17  I  or  thus: 

Amongst  the  latitudes  computed  from  the  Moon's  right  as- 
censions and  declinations,  the  greatest,  at  the  distance  of  90^ 
from  the  node,  measures  the  inclination  of  the  orbit.  This, 
sometimes^  is  found  nearly  equal  to  5^ :  at  oAer  times>  greater 
than  5^.  For  instance,  the  greatest  latitude  of  the  new  and  full 
Moon,  when  at  90^  from  the  node,  is  found  equal  to  5^  nearly : 
but  the  greatest  latitude  wheii  the  Moon  is  in  quadrature,  and 
also  90®  from  the  node,  is  found  equal  to  5^  18'.  Hence  the 
inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit  is  variable :  it  is  greatest  in  quad- 
ratures and  least  in  syzygies. 

Major  Axis  of  the  Moon^s  Orbit. 

The  Moon's  distance  is  to  be  determined  by  bet*  parallax. 
The  method  of  Lacaille,  described  in  Chap.  XII,  p.  325, 
(which  is  inapplicable,  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  on  account  of  his 
great  distance,)  applied  to  the  Moon,  affords  practical  results  of 
great  exactness. 

4  p 


i 
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The  degree  of  exactness  is  known  from  the  probable 
error  of  observation,  and  the  consequent  error  in  the  resulting 
distance:  now,  a  variation  of  l''  in  the  parallax  would  cause 
a  difFerence  of  about  67  miles  in  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
tance * :  therefore,  as  the  Moon's  parallax  can  certainly  be  de- 
termined within  4'\  the  greatest  error  in  the  resulting  distance 
cannot  exceed  280  miles,  out  of  about  240,000  miles. 

Since,  generally,  the  Moon's  distance  can  be  determined,  her 
greatest  and  least  may  :  and  consequently,  supposing  her  orbit  to 
be  elliptical,  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse, -which  is  the  sum  of 
the  greatest  and  least  distances^  may  be  determined. 

Eccentricity  of  the  Moon^s  Orbit. 

This  is  known  from  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of  the 
Moon,  the  apogean  and  perigean.  Or,  it  may  be  determined 
from  the  greatest  equation  (see  pp.  473,  8cc.)  Its  quantity,  ac- 
cording to  Lalande,  (Astronomyj  tom.  II,  p.  312,)  is  0.055036: 
which  gives  for  the  greatest  equation  6^  18^  32  .076,  M.  Laplace 
however,  states  the  eccentricity  for  1800  to  be  0.0548553,  w*hicb 
gives  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  6**  17^  54^^492. 

The  Moon^s  Mean  Motion. 

pp 


By  p.  6l  1 ,  the  time  (r)  of  a  synodic  revolution  equals 


■^  -  _  - 

•  Let  p  =  J 's  parallax,  then,  see  p.  651,  2)  's  dist  =  ^— ' . 

P 
Let  e  be  the  error  of  parallax,  then  the  corresponding  errror  in  the  Moon's 

distance  =  ^liiii-  -  0'"  rad.  ^  ®'s  rad.  ^^  _  _1_N 

P  P  +  e  P        \         XJL.V 

P 

©'s  rad.  /,       ,    ,  e\       ®'s  rad.  /'e\  . 

=  ^__  (l  -  1 +-)=  S-^- (-;.  nearly. 

(rejecting  the  terms  involving  e*,  &c.)    Hence,  if  e  =  1",  and  p  =:  1®, 

^O's  r&d  1 

and  ^ ■* ,  or  the  3)  's  dist.  =  240,000  miles,  the  error  =   ■  x 

240,000  =  67  miles,  nearly*    In  the  case  of  Mars^  an  error  of  1''  id- 
cludes  ia  the  distance  an  error  of  40«000  miles. 


•  f  ' 

*  *  •     »      •  .         ■/..,.»...  .... 

»  r  ^ 
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Hence,  if  r  be  computed  from  observation,  since  P  the  Earth's 
period  is  known,,  p,  the  Moon's,  may  be  computed  from  the 
expression 

Ft 

^  =  pTT- 

If  the  Mooo  and  Earth  revolved  equably  in  circular  orbits^ 
the  above  method  would  give  accurately  the  Moon's  period ;  but, 
siuce.  the  Moon  and  Earth  are  subject  to  all  the  inequalities  of 
a  disturbed  elliptical  motion,  the  result  obtained,  by  the  above 
process,  from  one  observed  synodic  revolution,  would  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  mean  period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a 
mean  period,  we  must  observe  and  compute  two  conjunctions,  or 
two  oppositions,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  interval  of 
time ;  and  then,  the  interval  divided  by  the  number  of  synodic  re- 
volutions will  give  nearly  the  length  of  a  lyean  synodic  period,  and 
very  nearly  indeed,  if  the  Moon's  apogee  at  the  time  of  the  second 
conjunction  or  opposition  should  be  nearly  in  the  same  place  in 
which  it  was,,  at  the  time  of  the  first  conjunction  or  opposition. 
From  this  mean  value  of  the  synodic  period  (r),  the  mean  period 
(/>)  may  be  computed  from  the  above  expression. 

Now  the  phenomena  of  eclipses  are  very  convenient  for  de- 
termining certain  epochs  of  oppositions.  And  great  certainty  is 
obtained  by  their  means.  For,  the  recorded  time  of  an  eclipse 
by  an  antient  Astronomer  must  be  nearly  the  exact  time  of  its 
happening;  whereas,  the  assigned  time  of  a  conjunction  or 
opposition  happening  long  since,  might,  from  the  imperfection 
of  instruments  and  methods,  be  erroneous,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree. 

If  we  use  two  oppositions  indicated  by  two  eclipses,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  short  interval,  we  may  deduce,  but  with 
no  great  exactness,  (as  has  been  already  observed  in  this  page,) 
the  time  of  a  synodic  revolution.  Thus,  according  to  Cassini, 
a  lunar  eclipse  happened  in  Sept.  9,  1718,  8^  4*°  ;  another  eclipse 
in  Aug.  29,  1719>  8^  32"^.  The  interval  between  the  two  eclipses 
was  SSA?"  &  28™ :  and  in  the  interval,  12  synodical  revolutions 
had  taken  place ;  consequently,  the  mean  length  of  one  of  these 
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twelve,  18  equal  to ,  equal  to  29*  12*"  2".   - 

12 

This  result  cannot  be  exact :  it  is  affected  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  Moon's  elliptical  motion:  for,  independently  of  other 
causes,  the  place  of  the  apogee  of  the  Moon's  orbit  at  the  time 
of  the  second  observation  is  distant  from  its  place  at  the  first  by 
about  40^. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  true  mean  result,  we  must  employ  eclipses 
very  distant,  in  time,  from  each  other.  Such  are,  an  eclipse 
recorded  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Chaldeans  in 
the  year  720  before  Christ,  March  ig,  6^  1 1""  (mean  time  at  Paris, 
according  to  Lalande,)  and  an  eclipse  observed  at  Paris  in  I771» 
Oct.  23,  4^  28''.  The  interval  between  the  eclipses,  is  910044 
days  minus  1*^  43°^,  and  expressed  in  seconds,  78627795420^. 
In  this  interval  30817  synodic  revolutions  had  happened ;  the 
mean  length  of  one  of  these,  then, 

=?  ^^^!!?^^^  =?  29*   12'*  44-  2-.2.     Substituting  this 
30817 

value  in  the  expression,  p.  663,  1.  4,  we  may  obtain  the  value 
otp. 

The  value  of  the  synodic  period,  computed  from  dSSerent 
observations,  is  not  always  of  the  same  magnitude.  Its  mean 
length  therefore  is  subject  to  a  variation,  arising  from  a  cause 
called  the  Acceleration  of  the  Moon^s  Mean  Motion,  which  will 
be  hereafter  explained. 

According  to  M.  Laplace,  the  mean  length  of  a  synodic  revo- 
lution of  the  Moon  for  the  present  time,  is 

29"*  12**  44"  fi*.8032(=  29^530588). 

The  periodic  revolution  of  the  Moon  computed  from  the 
expression  of  p.  663, 

365.242264  X  29-530588 


365.25  +  29.530588 
«  27**  7*"  43"  4*.6848. 


=  27*.M1582 
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Thia  is  tke  tropical  revolution  of  the  Moon,,  or  the  revolution 
with  respect  to  the  equinoxes,  since  the  number  which  was  sub* 
stituted  for  P  was  365.242264,  which  expresses  the  Earth's 
tropical  revolution. 

The  diurnal  tropical  movement  of  the  Moon 

360*^ 

= =  13M7636  =  13*"  1(/  34^896.         ' 

27.321582 

The  sidereal  revolution  of  the  Moon  differs  from  the  tropical, 
for  the  ssmie  reasons^  (see  p.  198,)  as  the  sidereal  year  differs  from 
the  tropical :  and  the  difference  must  be  computed  on  similar 
principles:  thus,  the  mean  precession  of  the  eqiunoxas  being 
50''.1  in  a  year,  or  about  4"  in  a  month,  the  sidereal  revohitioo 
of  the  Moon  will  be  longer  than  the  tropical,  by  the  time  which 
the  Moon,  with  a  mean  diurnal  motion  of  13^.17636,  takes  up  in 
describing  4/':  v^hich  time  is  nearly  7'.  The  exact  length  of  a 
sidereal  revolution  is  2/*  7**  43"  11".510,  (a  2r*.32l66l)*. 
■  I    «  I    —  ■  ■      III  11         I  ■  ■  11 1  — ^^— ii^».^— .^ 

*  We  may  easily  deduce  a  formula  of  computatioD :  thus,  let  p  be 
the  Moon's  tropical  revolution  (=:  27*^-321582,)  and  x  the  sidereal  period 
to  be  investigated  ;  then,  the  arc  of  the  precession  described  in  the  time 

5(yM  X  * 
""     365.25    ' 

and  the  time  of  the  Moon's  describing  it  =  055^  X   3^50  X  x. 

p  50".l  ^    ^ 

Hence,  x^p+^^^  ^  360^  ><  ^'  ^°^  ^*^'°^" 

^ P 

1  P  5C/M  ' 

"■  365.25  ^  360° 
=  (expanding) 

in  which,  since  ^^.f  ^^  x  -^rj^z  is  a  very  small  quantity,  two  terms 

305 .20         oOU> 

will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  vahie  of  x  sufficiently  near. 

The  same  series  may  be  used  for  determining  the  length  of  the 

'sidereal 
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Since  the  equinoctial  point  (from  which  longitudes  are  mea- 
sured) regresses,  the  Moon  departing  from  a  point,  where  its 
longitude  is  =  0,  returns  to  a  point  at  which  its  longitude  is 
again  =  0,  before  it  has  completed  a  revolution  amongst  the 
fixed  stars.  In  like  manner,  the  node  of  the  Moon's  orbit  re- 
gressing, and  faster  than  the  equinoctial  point,  the  Moon,  quitting 
a  node,  will  return  to  the  same  before  completing  a  revolution 
amongst  the  fixed  stars,  and  in  a  period  less  than  the  tropical. 

This  period  may  be  thus  found  ;  the  diurnal  tropical  movement 
of  the  Moon  is  13^  1(/  ^4'^8g6,  and  that  of  the  node  (see  p.  661,) 

19^341875  /      //z.     ^      TT  ^       ,.        , 

=  =  3   10  .0386.     Hence,  the  diurnal  separation, 

which  is  the  sum  of  the  above  quantities  since  the  node  regresses, 
=  ly  13'  45".535*:  and  consequently, 

13®  13'  45^535  :  360^  ::   1*  :  9.1^  5^  5"  35' .6, 

the  revolution  of  the  Moon  with  respect  to  its  node. 

This  latter  revolution  may  also  be  found  by  the  aid  of  the 
formula  given  in  the  Note  to  p.  665. 

By  like  processes,  from  the  ascertained  quantity  of  the  apogee 
of  the  Moon's  orbit,  we  may  determine  the  anomalistic  revolution 

sidereal  from  the  tropical  year,  by  substituting  for  ji,  365^.25  :  in  that 
case,  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year 

50".l 


=^«^-^K^+S+^-) 


and  a  like  series  would  serve  to  determine  the  length  of  an  anomalistic 
year,  substituting  instead  of  50".  1,  the  quantity  expressing  the  progression 
of  the  apogee. 

*  The  Moon's  motion  with  regard  to  its  node  may  be  found  fh)Di 
eclipses ;  for,  when  these  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  the  Moon  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  node.  Hipparchus,  by  comparing  the  eclipses 
observed  from  the  titee  of  the  Chaldeans  to  his  own,  found  that  in  5458 
lunations,  the  Moon  had  passed  5923  times  through  the  node  of  its  orbit: 
thence  he  deduced  the  daily  motion  of  the  Moon  with  regard  to  its  node, 

to  be  13°  13'  45"  39'"  | .     See  Lalande,  torn.  II,  p.  189- 
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of  the  Moon,  M.  Lalande  {Astronomie,  tom.  II,  p.  185,)  states  it 
t6  be  «7*  13**  18"  38\9499,  but  M.  Delambre,  27^  IS**  18"  S7*.44 
( s=  27^5546.) 

There  is  another  revolution,  of  some  consequence  in  the  lunar 
theory,  called  the  Synodic  Revolution  of  the  Node:  this  is  com- 
pleted Yfhen  the  Sun  departing  from  the  Moon's  node  first  returns 
to  the  same.  It  is  to  be  computed  as  the  preceding  periods  have 
been.  Thus,  since  the  mean  daily  increase  of  the  Sun's  longitude 
is  59'  8''.3S,  and  the  daily  regression  of  the  node  is  3'  10".638, 
the  sum  of  these  quantities,  which  is  the  separation  of  the  Sun 
from  the  node  in  a  day,  is  1**  2'  18".96.  Hence,  1"*  2'  18".96  : 
360**  ::   1*  :  346^  18**  28"  16".032  (=  346*.6l963'.) 

« 

We  will  now  exhibit,  under  one  point  of  view,  the  different 
kinds  of  lunar  periods  and  motions  : 

Synodic  revolution 29^  12**  44°    2'.8032  =  29^.530588 

Tropical 27      7    43      4.6848  .  .  27 .  321582 

Sidereal 27      7    43    11 .5101  ..  27  .321661 

Anomalistic 27    13    18   37.44  ....  27.5546 

Revor.  in  respect  of  node  27      5      5   35.6 27.212217 

Tropical  revolu".  of  node  6798^  12**  57"  52*.4l6     6798.54019 

Sidereal 6793    10     6    29952.  .6793.42118 

D  's  mean  tropical  daily  motion 13''  lO'  34''.896 

D  's  sidereal  daily  motion 13    10  35  .  034 

D  's  daily  motion  in  respect  to  the  node  ....  13    13  45.  .534 

Place  of  the  Ap&gee. 

The  Moon's  diameter  is  least  at  the  apogee,  and  greatest  in 
the  perigee  :   and  since  the  diameter  can  be  measured  by  means 

*  This  and  the  preceding  periods  are  frequently  found  on  like  princi- 
ples, but  by  different  expressions,  from  the  values  of  the  secular  motions. 
Thus,  in  100  Julian  years,  each  consisting  of  365^.25,  the  secular  motion 
of  the  Suu  is  36000°  45'  45"  (36000*.7624998)  and  the  secular  motion 
of  the  node  (see  p.  661,)  1934M875 :  and  the  sum  of  these  is  37934^.^5 

nearly :.  thence  37934.95  :  360  ::  100  :  period  =  . 
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of  a  micrometer,  or  can  be  computed  from  the  time  it  takes  up 
in  passing  the  vertical  wires  of  a  transit  instrament,  the  times  of 
the  least  and  greatest  diameter,  or  the  times  when  the  Moon  is 
in  her  apogee  and  perigee,  can  be  ascertained.  Instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  when  the  Moon^s  diameter  is  the  least, 
Lalande,  Astron,  tom.  IT,  p.  162,  says,  that  it  is  preferable  to 
observe  the  diameters  towards  the  Moon's  mean  distances  when 
the  diameter  is  about  31^  30f\  If  two  observations  can  be  selected 
when  the  diameter  was  of  the  same  quantity,  then  we  may  be  sure 
that,  at  these  two  observations,  the  Moon  was  at  equal  distances 
from  the  apsides  of  its  orbit.  The  middle  dme  then  between  the 
two  observations  is  that  in  which  the  Moon  was  in  her  apogee. 

By  finding  the  places  of  the  apogee,  accorSing  to  the  pre- 
, ceding  plan,  and  comparing  them,  it  appears  that  the  apogee  of 
the  Moon's  orbit  is  progressive  * :  completing  a  sidereal  revolution 
in  3«3«*  11*"  11"  3g'.4,  and  a  tropical,  in  3«31*  8*'  34"  57*.I- 
Laplace  states  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the  apogee  to  be  S^S^»579, 
that  is,  3239^  13^  5S^  45'.6.  (See  Expositim  du  Systeme  du 
Mfrnde,  Edit.  2,  p.  20.) 

Mean  Longitude  of  the  Moon  at  an  assigned  Epoch, 

By  observations  on  the  meridian,  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination of  the  Moon  are  known  ;  thence  may  be  computed,  the 
Moon's  longitude.  This  resulting  longitude  is  the  true  longitude, 
differing  from  the  mean  by  the  effect  of  all  the  inequalities,  ellip- 
tical, as  well  as  those  that  arise  from  the  perturbations  of  the  Sun 
and  planets.  The  mean  lon^tude  therefore,  is  the  difference  of 
the  true  longitude  and  of  the  sum  (mathematically  speaking)  of 
the  equations  due  to  the  inequalities.  In  order,  therefore,  to  de- 
termine the  mean  longitude,  the  lunar  theory  must  be  known 
to  some  degree  of  exactness.  Any  new  inequality  discovered 
will  affect  the  previous  determination  of  the  mean  motion :  and 
accordingly,  keeping  pace  with  the  continual  improvements  in 
the  lunar  theory,  repeated  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
quantity  of  the  mean  longitude.     In  the  last  Lunar  French  Tables, 

■  —  ■  — ■ 

*  See  Physical  Astrotiomyy  Chap.  XII I. 
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the  epoch  of  the  mean  longitude  for  Jan.  1,  1801,  midnight  at 
Paris,  is  3^  21*  36'  30".6 :  which  for  Greenwich,  Jan.  1,  at  noon, 
is  3»  «8»  16*  5e".l. 

In  order  to  determine  the  eccentricity  of  the  Moon's  orbit, 
considered  as  elliptical,  and  the  deviations  from  the  elliptical 
form  caused  by  the  actioas  of  the  Sun  and  planets^  it  is  necessary 
to  know  die  angular  spaces  described  by  the  Moon,  in  her  orbit. 
Siich  spaces  are  not  immediately  given  by  observation*  We  must 
make  several  steps  to  arrive  at  them/  The  first  it  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Moon's  parallax:  the  second,  the  observation  of 
the  Moon's  right  ascension  and  zenith  distance :  the  third,  the 
correction  of  the  zenith  distance  on  account  of  parallax,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  true  declination.  The  fourth,  the  computation  of 
die  Moon's  latitude  and  longitude :  the  fifth,  the  reduction  of  the 
Moon's  longitude  to  a  longitude  on  her  orbit,  to  be  effected  by 
the  ssMnp.foifiiiula  <8ee  pf^.^01^  ficcO.as  that  of  .the  reduction  of 
the  ecliptic  to  the  equator. 

The  comparison  of  the  reduced  longitudes,  or  the  comparison 
of  the  arcs  of  the  Moon's  orbit;  described  in  certain  times^  will 
9hew  ua  bow.miich  such  arcs,  with,  respect  to  their  forms  and 
laws  of  descfip^on,  differ  from  elliptical  arcs.  This  point  will 
be.con^dered  in  a  subsequent  Chapter.  In  the  next  we  will 
advert  to  cevtain  secular  inequalities  (arising,  indeed^  from  the 
same  source  aa  the  Moon's  periodical  inequalities)  that  affect 
thoae;  elements  of  the  orbit,,  which  we  have  just  considered. 
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CHAP.   XXXII. 


On  the    Secular    Equations   that  affect   the   Elements  of  the 

Lunar  Orbit. 

The  correction,  which  is  called  a  Secular  Equation,  is  stricdy 
speaking  periodical,  but  requiring  a  very  large  period^  in  order  to 
pass  through  all  its  degrees  of  magnitude  before  it  begins  to  recur. 
Its  quantity,  in  general,  is  very  small,  and  usually  expounded  by 
its  aggregate  in  the  space  of  100  years. 

The  nodes,  the  apogee,  the  eccentricity,  the  inclination  of  the 
Moon's  orbit,  the  Moon's  mean  motion,  are  all  subject  to  secular 
inequalities.  And  thQ  practical  mode  of  detecting  these  ine- 
qualities is  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

If  we  subtract  the  longitude  of  the  Moon*8  node  now,  from 
what  it  was  500  years  ago,  the  difference  is  the  regression  of  the 
node  in  that  interval :  the  mean  annual  regression  is  the  above 
difference  divided  by  500.  If  we  apply  a  similar  process  to  ao 
observation  of  the  Moon's  node,  made  now,  and  to  one  made 
1000  years  ago,  the  result  must  be  called,  as  before,  the  mean 
annual  regression  of  the  node ;  and  this  last  result  ought,  if  the 
regression  were  always  equable,  to  agree  with  the  former :  if  not, 
(as  is  the  case  in  nature,)  the  difference  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  secular  inequatiiy,  requiring  for  its  correction  a  secular  equa- 
'.  tion. 

By  a  similar  method  the  motion  of  the  perigee  of  the  Moon's 
.    orbit  does  not  appear  to  be  a  mean  motion,  but  subject  to  a 
secular  inequality. 

But  the  most  remarkable  inequality  is  that  which  has  been 

detected  in  the  Moon's  mean  motion,  and  which  is  now  known 

/  by  the  title  of  the  Acceleration  of  the  Moon*s  mean  Motion,    The 
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fact  of  such  acceleration  was  first  ascertained  by  Halley^  from 
the  comparison  of  observations  :  the  cause  of  the  acceleration  has 
been  assigned  bj  Laplace*.  Although  the  method  of  detecting 
the  existence  of  these  inequalities  does  not  differ,  in  principle^ 
from  methods  just  described,  yet,  on  account  of  its  importance, 
we  will  endeavour  to  explain  it  more  fully. 

As  we  have  before  remarked^  eclipses  are  a  species  of  obser- 
vations on  which  we  may  rely  with  great  certainty ;  quite  distinct 
from  merely  registered  longitudes  which  must  partake  of  all  the 
imperfections  of  methods  used  at  the  times  of  their  computation. 
Now,  in  the  year  721  before  Christ,  with  a  specified  day  and 
hour,  Ptolemy  records  a  lunar  eclipse  to  have  happened.  The 
Sun's  longitude  then  being  known,  the  Moon*Sy  which  must  at  the 
time  of  the  eclipse  differ  from  it  by  six  signs,  is  known  also.  The 
Moon's  longitude  however,  computed  for  the  time  of  the  eclipse 
and  by  means  of  the  Lunar  Tables^  does  not  agree  with  the 
former  t-  In  some  part  or  other,  then,  the  Tables  are  defective^ 
or,  without  some  modification,  are  not  applicable  to  ages  that 
are  past. 

The  Moon's  place  computed  from  the  eclipse  is  advanced 
beyond  the  place  computed  from  the  Tables  by  1^  9Sf  9,aI'\  an 
error  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  any  inaccuracies  in  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  equations  belonging  to  the  periodic  inequalities,  and 
which  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  aggregate,  during  many  years, 
of  a  small  error  in  some  reputed  constant  element,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Moon's  mean  motion. 

On  the  hypothesis  then  of  an  acceleration  in  the,  Moon's 
motion,  or,  in  other  words,  jf  we  suppose  the  Moon  now  to  move 
more  rapidly  than  it  did  2000  years  ago,  the  error  of  1*  26'  24" 
can  be  accounted  for.    With  a  mean  motion  too  large,  we  should 


*  See  Laplace,  Exposition  du  Syst,  du  Monde,  Edit.  2,  pp.  20, 214,  &c. 
also  Mec.  Celeste,  pp.  175,  &c.  Lalande,  torn.  II,  p.  185:  Halley,  Pkil. 
Trans.  Nos.  204,  and  218,  Newton,  p.  481,  Ed.  2.  and  Woodhouse's 
Phys.  Astron,  Chap;  XXII. 

t  The  true  longitudes  are  not  compared,  but  the  mean. 
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throw  the  Moon  too  far.  back  in  its.  orbit«  And^  with  die  aame 
motion^  bat  for  a  point  of  time  Ibbs  remote  dian  die  preeediag, 
we  ought,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  acceleration  be  true,  to  throw 
the  Moon  less  far  back  in  her  OKbit.-for  that  wooM  iprodJoce 
an  ^ror  of  the  wme  kmd  as  the  coie  already  stated,  (p.  670- 
Now  this  is  the  case^  and  has  been  ascertained  to  be  so,  by  meaas 
of  an  eclipse  observed  at  Cairo  by  Ibn  Junis,  towards  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century. 

The  acceleration  of  the  Moon's  motion  therefore^  discovered 
by  Halley,  may  be  assumed  as  established :  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  former  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  the  Moon's  motion,  a 
large  secidar  inequality  was  tncludedi  which  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  deduct^  in  order  that  what  remains  may  be  truly  a 
mean  motion. 

The  variation  in  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon,  will^  it  is 
plain,  affect  the  durations  of  its  synodic,  tropical,  and  sidereal 
revolutions. 

With  this  secular  equation  in  the  Moon's  mean  motion,  the 
equations  in  the  motions  of  the  nodes  and  of  the  apogee  are 
connected.  The  latter  are  subtractive,  whilst  the  former  is  posi- 
tive ;  and,  according  to  Laplace,  Mec.  Celeste,  tom.  Ill,  p.  236,} 
the  secular  motions  of  the  perigee^  of  the  nodes  and  mean  motion, 
are  to  each  other,  as  the  numbers  3.00052,  0.735452^  and  1. 

The  mean  anomaly  of  the  Moon,  which  is  the  difference  of 
her  mean  longitude  and  the  mean  longitude  of  the  apogee,  must 
be  subject  to  a  secular  equation,  which  is  the  difference  of  the 
secular  equations  affecting  the  longitudes  of  the  Moon  and  of  the 
apogee. 

All  quantities,  in  fact,  depetident  on  the  Moon's  mean  motioo, 
the  apogee  and  «odes,  must  be  modified  by  their  secular  equa- 
tions. 

The  Moon*s  distance  from  the  Earth,  the  eccentricity  and  in- 
clination of  her  orbit,  are,  according  to  M.  Laplace,  also  affected 
with  secular  equations  connected  with  (hat  of  the  mean  motion. 
But,  the  major  axis  is  not.    (See  Physical  Astron.  Chap.  XXIII.) 
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^1  We  will^  ID  the  next  Chapter,   explain  briefly  the  origin*^ 

tf  quantities,  and  variations  of  those  inequalities,  which  during  a 

Bi  month,  a  year,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  nodes,  render 

pf  the   Moon's   true  place  different  from  its  elliptical,  or,  more 

^l  generally  speaking,-  from  its  mean  place* 


0 
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CHAP.  XXXUI. 


On  the  Inequalities  affecting  the  Moon's  Orbit. — The  Ecection. — 
Variation. — Annual  Equation,  ifc. — The  Inequalities  of 
Latitude  and  Parallax. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  Moon's  longitudes  and  of  her  distances 
deduced  from  her  parallaxes,  it  appears  that  the  lunar  orbit  ia 
nearly  an  ellipse  with  the  Earth  in  one  of  the  foci.  It  appears 
also,  that  the  Moon  not  only  wanders  from  the  ellipse  whidi  may 
be  traced  out  as  her  mean  orbit,  and  transgresses  the  laws  of 
elliptical  motion,  but,  that  the  ellipse  itself  is  subject,  in  its  di- 
mensions, to  continual  variation  :  at  one  time,  contracted  within 
its  mean  state,  at  another,  dilated  beyond  it. 

'  In  strictness  of  speech,  neither  the  Earth's  orbit  nor  the  Moon's 
»» -to  be  called  ellipses.  If  they  are  considered  as  such,  it  is 
purely  on  the  grounds  of  convenience.  It  is  mathematically  com- 
modious, or  it  may  be  viewed  as  an  artifice  of  computation,  first, 
to  find  the  approximate  place  of  each  body  in  an  assumed  ellip- 
tical orbit,  and  then  to  compensate  the  error  of  the  assumptions, 
and  to  find  a  truer  place,  by  means  of  corrections^  or,  as  they 
are  astronomically  called.  Equations. 

In  a  system  of  two  bodies,  when  forces,  denominated  cen- 
tripetal, only  act,  an  accurate  ellipse  is  described  by  the  revolving 
round  the  attracting  body ;  and,  in  such  a  system,  the  apsides,  the 
eccentricities,  the  mean  motions,  8lc.,  would  remain  perpetually 
unchanged.  The  introduction  of  a  third,  or  of  more  bodies,  and 
the  consequent  introduction  of  disturbing  forces,  destroys  at  once 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  elliptical  motion,  and  puts  every 
element  of  the  system  into  a  state  of  continual  mutation.  Yet, 
the  change  and  the  departure  from  the  laws  of  elliptical  motion, 
are  less  in  some  cases  than  in  others.    The  Earth's  orbit  ap- 
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proaches  much  more  nearly  to  the  form  of  an  ellipse  than  the 
Moon's.  The  Sun's  longitude,  as  we  have  seen  in  p.  496,  com- 
puted by  Kepler's  Problem,  did  not  differ  from  the  true  place  by 
more  than  seven  seconds  :  and  that  quantity,  in  those  circum- 
stances, represented  the  perturbations  of  the  planets;  and,  the 
equations  representing  the  perturbations  were  only  four.  But, 
in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  one  inequality  alone  will  require  an 
equation  nearly  equal  to  two  degrees,  and  the  number  of  equa- 
tions amounts  to  2,3  • 

The  quantity  of  perturbation,  and  the  difficulty  of  computing 
it,  depend  less  on  the  number  than  on  the  proximity  of  the  dis- 
turbing bodies.  In  the  case  of  the  Sun,  one  equation  suffices 
for  the  perturbation  o{  Venus,  and  another  for  that  of  Jupiter. 
But,  all  the  equations  compensating  the  inequalities  in  the 
Moon's  place,  arise  from  different  modifications  of  the  Sun's 
disturbing  force.  It  is  not,  however,  solely  the  proximity,  but 
the  mass  of  the  disturbing  body,  that  gives  rise  to  equations. 
The  strictly  mathematical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three 
bodies  (see  Chap.  XX.)  is  equally  difficult,  whatever  be  the 
mass  of  the  disturbing  body.  The  practical  difficulty  of  merely 
approximating  to  the  true  place  of  the  disturbed  body,  is  very 
considerably  lessened  by  supposing  that  mass  to  be  small. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  merely  in  a  mathematical  point  of 
viewj  the  Moon's  place,  at  any  assigned  time,  results  from  the 
compound  action  of  the  Earth's  centripetal  force  and  the  Sun's 
disturbing  force ;  and  the  deviation  from  her  place  in  the  exact 
ellipse,  arises  entirely  from  the  latter.  We  are  at  liberty  to  call 
the  deviation,  or  error,  one  uncompounded  effect :  yet,  since  the 
quantity  of  the  deviation  cannot  be  computed  from  one  single 
analytical  expression,  but  must  be  so,  by  means  of  several  terms, 
we  may  separate  and  resolve  the  effect  into  several,  (analogous 
to  the  above-mentioned  terms,)  the  causes  of  some  of  which  we 
may  distinctly  perceive  and  trace  in  certain  simple  resolutions 
and  obvious  operations  of  the  Sun's  disturbing  force. 

Long  before  14  ew ton's  time  and  the  rise  of  Physical  Astro- 
nomy, this  separation,  or  resolution  of  the  error  of  the  Moon's 
place  from  her  elliptical  place  was,  in  fact,  made.     And,  the 
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error  waa  said  to  arise  from  tbk^ee  inequalities,  distinguished  by 
the  titles  of  Evectian,  FaruOhmy  and  Anmud  Equation. 

These  three  inequalities  were  noted  because  they  rose,  under 
certain  circumstances^  to  a  conspicuous  magnitude ;  and, .  were 
distinguished  from  each  other,  because  they  were  found  to  have 
an  obvious  connexion  with  certain  positions  of  the  Sua  and  Moon 
and  of  the  elements  of  their  orbits.  Although  their  real  physical 
cause  was  not  discovered,  yet  the  laws  of  their  variation  were 
ascertained* 

Tlie  other  lunar  inequalities  have  not,  like  the  three  pre- 
ceding, been  distin^ished  by  titles.  This  is  owing  principally  to 
their  want  of  historical  celebrity;  they  were  not  detected  like 
the  others,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  and  die  inpcrfectiob 
of  antient.  instruments  and  methods. 

Some  exjdanatioB  has  already  been  given,  (Chaps.  XIY, 
XV,)  of  the  prmciples  and  modes  of  detectifi{^  and  d^com* 
peonding  toequalittM.  The  difierence  between  an  observed  and 
computed  place,'  indicates  the  operation  of  causes  eidier  not 
taken  accofmt  of,  or  not  properly  estimated  in  the  previous 
computation. 

Take,  for  instance^  the  Moon:  her  mean  place,  computed 
from  her  mean  motion,  differs  from  her  observed  place;  and 
the  diffi^nce,  if  we  suppose  her  to  move  in  ao  elHptical  orbit, 
is  the  equation  of  the  centre,  or,  of  the  orbit,  called  the  Rnt 
Lunar  Ineqtudity. 

Compute  the  Moob'«  place  from  a  knowlec^  •of  'h^  mean 
motion  andof  the  equation  of  die  centre,  and.  then  compare  the 
computed,  with  the  observed,  place*  Id  eertaia<  silualaani»  a 
great  difference  will  b^  notad  between,  the  |daees>«  ascending  in 
iu  greatest  value^  to  pearly  1^  18'  3^  This:.diffsrence  is  cUdly 
owing*  to  the  Evtctium  discovered  byPtdemy^  and  named-  the 
Second  Lunar  InefualUy^ 

In  like  kunner,^  vre  may  conceive  the  ^ThM  Lumtr  bnquulihf 
to  be  discovered.*'  But,  we  will  now  proceed  to-  consider  more 
particularly  the  second  inequality-;  thei  mode  of  ascertainiag  its 
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maximum  ;  its  general  effect ;  the  formula  expressing  the  law  of 
its  variation ;  and  its  cause,  reckoning  as  such^  some  particular 
modification  of  the  Sun's  disturbing  force. 

Evection,    (See  Physical  Astronomy,  pp.  236,  Sec.) 

This  inequality  has  a  manifest  dependence  on  the  position 
of  the  apogee  of  the  Moon's  orbit.  Let  us  suppose  the  Moon 
to  quit  the  apogee,  the  line  of  the  apsides  to  lie  in  syzygy,  and 
that  we  wish  to  compute  the  Moon's  place  7  days  after  her 
departure  from  syzygy,  when,  in  fact,  she  will  be  nearly  in 
quadratures.  The  Moon's  place,  computed  by  deducting  the 
equation  of  the  centre*,  (then  nearly  at  its  greatest  value  and 
=  6^  37'  54".492,)  from  the  mean  anomaly  (see  Chap.  XVIIL) 
will  be  found  before  the  observed  place  by  more  than  80  minutes  ; 
in  other  words,  the  computed  longitude  of  the  Moon  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  observed  longitude.  But,  if  we  suppose  the 
apsides  to  lie  in  quadratures,  the  Moon's  place,  7  days  after 
quitting  her  apogee,  computed,  as  before,  by  subducting  the 
equation  of  the  centre  from  the  mean  anomaly,  will  be  found 
behind  the  observed  place  by  more  than  80  minutes ;  in  other 
words,  the  computed  longitude  of  the  Moon  is  so  much  less  than 
the  observed. 

It  is  an  obvious  inference,  then,  from  these  two  instances, 
that  some  inequality,  besides  that  of  the  elliptic  anomaly,  and 
having  a  marked  connexion  with  the  longitude  of  the  lunar  apogee,, 
affects  the  Moon's  motion. 

What,  from  the  two  precedii^  instances,  would  be  an  obvious 
inference  to  an  Astronomer  acquainted  solely  with  the  elliptic 
theory  of  the  Moon  ?  In  the  first  case,  the  computed  place  being 
before  the  observed^  it  would  seem  that  the  equation  of  the  centre^ 
to  be  subducted  from  the  mean  anomaly,  had  not  been  taken  of 
sufficient  magnitude ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  seem  that  the 
equation  of  the  centre  had  been  taken  too  large* 

Let  us  take  another  case :  suppose,  instead  of  comparing  the 
computed  with  the  observed  place,  that  it  was  intended  to  deduce 

*  I'he  anomlay  is  here  supposed  to  be  reckoned  from  apogee. 

4  R 
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the  quantity  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  firom  an  observation 
of  the  Moon  in  syzygy.  In  that  case^  the  equation  of  the  ceotre, 
reckoned  as  the  difference  of  the  true  and  mean  longitudes, 
would  result  too  smalt  a  quantity.  And  this  circumstance  has 
really  happened.  For,  the  antient  Astronomers  who  determined 
the  elements  of  the  lunar  orbit  by  means  of  eclipses,  when  the 
Moon  is  in  syzygy,  have  assigned  too  small  a  quantity  to  the 
equation  of  the  centre. 

In  the  preceding  instance^  when  the  Moon  is  in  syzygy  and  the 
apsides  in  quadrature^  the  determination  of  the .  equation  of  the 
centre  would  be  too  small  by  the  maximum  value  of  the  Evection 
(1^  so'  2g'\5\  But,  in  other  positions  of  the  apsides^  the  effect 
of  the  evection  is  to  lessen^  though  not  by  its  whole  quantity,  the 
equation  of  the  centre. 

Astronomers,  having  found  that  the  augmentation  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  equation  of  the  centre  arose  from  an  inequality, 
soon  ascertained  the  inequality  to  be  periodical ;  in  other  words, 
that,  after  passing  through  all  its  degrees  of  magnitude,  from  0 
to  its  maximum  value,  it  would  recur.  Now,  of  such  recurring 
quantities  the  cosines  and  sines  of  angles  are  most  convenient 
representations ;  for  instance^  +  K .  sin.  JS  is  competent  to  repre- 
sent the  Evection :  its  maximum  value  is  K,  when  E  =  90^ :  and 
it  is  nothing,  when  E  is.  If  then,  the  value  of  K  could  be 
assigned  and  the  form  for  E,  the  numerical  quantity  of  the 
Evection  could  be  always  exhibited.  After  the  compariaon  of 
numerous  observations^  and  after  many  trials,  it  was  found  that 

\  K  -  l^  20'  Qgf\5,  and  £  =  «  (  D  -  G)  -  il, 

A  representing  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  Moon,  and  5—0 
signifying  the  angular  distance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  or^  the 
difference  of  their  mean  longitudes  viewed  from  the  Earth. 

In  the  equation 

1°  2Qf  29".5  .sin.  [2  (  D   -  ©)  —  ^, 

j  1^  20'  29^5  is  called  the  coefficient,  and  2  ( 3)  —  © )  -  -1  the 
^argument. 

If  we  represent  the  equation  of  the  centre  by 

(6'  17'  54".49)  sin.  J, 
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in  which^  the  coefficient  6^  17'  54/', 49,  is  the  greatest  equation, 
and  A  (the  mean  anomaly)  the  argument,  the  Moon's  longitude 
expressed  by  means  of  the  two  equations,  that  of  the  centre  % 
and  the  evection,  would  stand  thus : 

D  's  longitude  = 

D  's  mean  long.  -  (ff*  1?'  54f'A9)  sin.  A 

-  (l^  20'  29^.5)  sin.  [2  (  D   -  O)  -  il]  ; 

now  in  sjzygies  D  —  0  =  0;  .*.  sin.  [2(D  — 0)-ii]=—  sin.  A ; 
consequently,  in  this  case,  the  former  expression  becomes 

D  's  longitude  = 

D  's  mean  long.  —  (6**  17'  54".49)  sin.  A+{1^^  ^".5)  sin.  A, 
in  which,  the  argument  for  the  Ejection  assumes  that  form, 
which  is  the  general  one  of  the  equation  of  the  centre;  and  on 
this  account,  the  former  is  sometimes  said  to  confound  itself  with 
the  latter,  in  syzygies.  It  also  seems  to  lessen  it^  since  the  pre- 
ceding expression  may  be  put  under  this  form, 

D  's  longitude  a 

J>  '8  mean  long.  —  (6^  17'  54".49  -  1*  ac/  29". 5)  sin.  A,  in 
which^  the  coefficient  of  sin.  A  would  be  the  difference  of  the 
two  coefficients  ff*  1 7'  54^.49,  and  1®  QCf  29".5 ;  and^  accord- 
ingly^ A  being  the  argument  of  the  Equation  of  the  Centre,  that 
equation  would  appear  to  be  lessened. 

The  Evection  itself,  and,  very  nearly,  its  exact  quantity,  were 
discovered  by  Ptolemy  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  but  the 
cause  of  it  remained  unknown  till  the  time  of  Newton.  That 
great  Philosopher  shewed  that  it  arose  from  one  kind  of  alteration 
which  the  Moon's  centripetal  force  towards  the  Earth  receives 
from  the  Sun's  perturbation.  Let  us  see  how  it  may  be  ex- 
plained : 

'I  .■■III-  I     I        I    n 

*  If  ^  be  the  mean  anomaly,  the  equation  of  the  centre  cannot  be 
represented  by  a  single  term  such  as  a  sin.  Ay  but  by  a  series  of  terms, 
such  as  a  sin.  ^  -{-  6  sin*  2A-{'C  sin,  3^-1-  &c.  in  which,  however, 
the  coefficients  by  Cy  &c,  decrease  very  fast. 
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When  the  line  of  the  apsides  is  in  syzygies,  the  EquaUoa  of 
the  centre  (p.  &71,)  is  increased.  The  Equation  of  the  centre 
depends  on  the  eccentricity;  (see  pp.  66$,)  an  increase -there- 
fore in  the  former  would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  latter. 
Hence>  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  Moon's  orbit  must,  when  the 
line  of  the  apsides  is  in  syzygies,  be  made  more  eccentric  by  the 
action  of  the  Sun's  disturbing  force,  an  adequate  explanation 
will  be  afforded  of  the  increase  of  the  equation  of  the  centre 
above  its  mean  value ;  which  increase  is  styled  the  Evectiofi, 

Again,  when  the  line  of  the  apsides  is  in  quadratures^  the 
Equation  of  the  centre  is  lessened  :  the  eccentricity  therefore 
(see  expression,  p.  473,)  is  lessened :  and  now,  in  order  to  afford 
an  explanation,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that,  in  this  position 
of  the  line  of  the  apsides,  the  Sun's  disturbing  force  necessarily 
renders  the  orbit  less  eccentric. 

The  Sun's  disturbing  force  admits  of  two  resolutions,  one  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  vector  of  the  Moon's  orbit :  the  other 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  orbit.  The  former  sometimes 
augments,  at  other  times,  diminishes  the  gravity  of  the  Moon  to- 
wards the  Earthy  and  always  (see  Newton,  Sect  XI,  Prop.  66,) 
proportionally  to  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth.  When 
the  Moon  is  in  syzygy,  it  diminishes ;  consequently,  in  the  first 
case,  when  the  line  of  the  apsides  is  also  in  syzygy,  the  perigean 
gravity,  which  is  the  greatest^  (since  it  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance)  is  diminished,  and  by  the  least  quantity ; 
the  apogean  gravity,  the  least,  is  also  diminished,  but  by  the 
greatest  quantity  :  the  disproportion  therefore  between  the  two 
gravities  is  augmented  ;  the  ratio  between  them  becomes,  greater 
than  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  :  the  Moon,  there- 
fore, if  moving  towards  perigee,  is  brought  to  the  line  oif  the 
apsides  in  a  point  between  its  former  and  mean  place  and  the 
Earth :  or,  if  moving  towards  apogee,  reaches  the  line  of  the 
apsides  in  a  point  more  remote  from  the  Earth  than  its  former  and 
mean  place.  The  orbit  then  becomes  more  eccentric ;  die  equa- 
tion of  the  centre  is  increased;  and,  the  increase  is  the  Evection. 

Thus  is  the  first  case  accounted  for.  In  the  second,  the 
Sun's  resolved  force  increases  the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards 
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the  Earthy  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  proportionally  to  the  di8tance« 
The  perigean  gravity,  therefore,  which  is  the  greatest,  is  increased 
by  the  least  quantity ;  the  apogean,  the  least,  is  also  increased, 
and  by  the  greatest  quantity.    The  disproportion,  therefore,  be- 
tween these  'two  gravities  is  lessened ;  the  ratio  between  them  is 
less  than  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.     The  Moon, 
therefore,  if  moving  towards  perigee,  meets  the  line  of  the  apsides, 
in  a  point  more  remote  from  the  Earth  than  the  mean  place  of 
the  perigee  :  if  moving  towards  the  apogee,  in  a  point  between/, 
the  Earth  and  the  mean  place  of  the  apogee.     The  orbit,  by  "; 
these  means,  becomes  less  eccentric  ;  the  Equation  of  the  centre    . 
is  diminished,  and,  the  diminution  is  the  Evectiou.     "^    ^' '  /^  '^*' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third  inequality  called 
The  Variation,    (See  Physical  Astronomy^  pp.  217,  &c.)   ' 


li. 
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By  comparing  tlie  Moon's  place  computed,  from  her  mean 
motion,  the  equation  of  the  centre,  and  the  Evection,  with  her 
observed  place,  Tycho  Brahe,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  discovered 
that  the  two  places  did  not  always  agree.  They  agreed  only  in 
opposition  and  conjunction,  and  varied  most,  when  the  Moon 
was  half  way  between  quadratures  and  syzygies,  that  is^  in  Octants, 
At  those  points  the  new  inequality  seemed  to  be  at  its  maximum 
value  {35'  4l".6). 

9 

It  appeared  clearly  from  the  observations,  that  this  new  in- 
equality was  connected  with  the  angular  distance  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon:  and  that  its  argument  must  involve,  or,  be  some  function 
of,  that  distance.  At  length,  it  was  found,  that  the  equatibn 
due  to  the  inequality,  was 

(35'  4l''.6) .  sin.  2  (  D  -  O)  1 

55'  4l'^6  being  the  coefficient,  and  2  (  D   —  O)  the  argument.     \ 

According  to  the  above  form,  the  variation  is  0  in  syzygies 
and  in  quadratures,  and  at  its  maximum  {35'  4l''.6)  in  octants.  ^ 

If  now,  by  means  6f  this  new  equation,  we  farther  correct 
.  the  expression  (p.  679>)  for  the  Moon's  place,  we  shall  have 
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D  's  longku3ie  ss 

I  *8  mean  longitude  —  (ff*  1?'  5^.49)  sin.  A 

-(1    20  29.5) .  sin.  [2  (  D   -0)-il] 
+  (35'  41^6) .  sin.  2  (  D   -  G  ). 

We  ^ill  now  proceed  to  Newton's  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  this  inequality. 

One  effect,    from  a   resolved  part   of  the  Sun's   disturbing 
force,  we  have  already  perceived  in  the  Evection.     The  Variation 
is  occasioned  by  the  other  resolved  part,  that  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  Moon's  orbit    This  latter  force  will 
accelerate  the  Moon's  velocity  in  every  point  of  the  quadrant 
which  the  Moon  describes,  in  moving  from  quadrature  to  con- 
junction.   The  force  will  be  greatest  in  octants  and  nothing  in 
conjunction ;  and,  when  the  Moon  is  past  conjunction,  the  tan- 
gential force  will  change  its  direction^  and  retard  the  Moon's 
motion.    The  greatest  acceleration,    therefore,    of  the   Moon's 
velocity  must  happen  in  syzygy :  exactly  at  the  termination  or 
cessation  of  the   accelerating   force.    At  that  point,   therefore, 
the  Moon's  velocity  must  differ  most  from  her  mean,  or,  rather, 
from  that  velocity  which  she  would  have,  if  the  effect  of  the 
accelerating  tangential  force  were  abstracted.     When  the  Moon 
moves  from  that  point,  her  place  at  the  end  of  any  portion  of 
time,  a  day,  for  instance,  will  be  beyond  her  mean  place,  or 
beyond  the  place  of  an  imaginary  Moon  endowed  with  a  motion 
from  which  the  effect  of  Variation  is  abstracted.    At  the  end  of 
the  second  portion  of  time^  the  real  Moon  will  have  described  a 
space  less,  by  reason  of  the  retarding  force  (see  1.  15,)  than  the 
space  described  in  the  first,  but,  still,  greater  than  the  space  de- 
scribed by  the  imaginary  Moon ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
portion  of  time,  the  two  Mopns  will  be  distant  from  each  other, 
by  the  effect  of  two  separations ;  and,  for  succeeding  portions 
of  time^   the  real  Moon  will  still  continue  describing   greater 
angular  spaces  than  the  imaginary  Moon,  and  the  separation  of 
the  two  Moons,   which  is  the  accumulation  of  the  individual 
excesses,  will  continue,  till  the  retarding  force,  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  its  action,  and  the  increase  of  its  quantity,  shall  have 
reduced  the  Moon's   velocity  to  its   mean  state :  at  that  term 
which  is  the  octant,  the  separation  will  cease  to  increase,  and  will 
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be  at  its  greatest.     And  this  greatest  separation,  S5'  4l'^6,  is  the  . 

maximum  effect  of  the  Variation :  and  the  separation^  previously  ] 

described^  in  any  point  between  conjunction  and  octants^  is  its  ^ 
common  effect. 

The  preceding  reasoning  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
was  used  in  p.  469>  on  the  subject  of  the  greatest  equation  of 
the  centre.  At  the  apogee,  the  mean  velocity  differs  most  from 
the  true,  and  then  the  two  Suns  are  together ;  and,  they  are 
most  separated,  when  the  real  Sun  moves  with  its  mean  angular 
velocity. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  fourth  inequality  called. 

The  Annual  Equation.    (See  Physical  Astronomy ^  pp.  237,  &c.) 

The  two  former  inequalities,  of  which  the  periods  are  short, 
may  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  Moon  during  one  revolution. 
But,  in  order  to  detect  this  fourth  inequality,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  similar  positions  of  the  Moon,  computed  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  three  preceding  inequalities,  in  different  months  of 
the  year.  If  the  computed  place  agreed  with  the  observed  place 
in  January,  it  would  not  in  March^  and  it  would  most  differ  in 
July.  The  inequality  was  soon  found  to  have  a  connexion  with 
the  Earth's  distance  from  the  Sun,  and  its  equation  was  at  length 
found  to  be 

ll'  11 ''.97  X  sin.  O 's  mean  anomaly,  j 

11'  11^^97   being  the   coefficient,  and  O's  mean   anomaly  the 
argument. 

According  to  the  preceding  form,  the  maximum  (ll'^l'^97) 
of  the  annual  equation  happens  when  the  Sun's  mean^anomaly 
is  =  90^,  or  £70^.    The  equation  is  nothing,  either  when  the  ' 
Earth  is  in  the  aphelion  or  perihelion  of  its  orbit. 

If  now,  by  means  of  this  new  equation,  we  farther  correct 
the  expression  for  the  Moon's  longitude,  we  shall  have 

D  's  longitude  = 

D  's  mean  longitude  -  (6^  17'  54^.49)  sin.  A 

-  (l*^  20'  29".5)  sin.  [2  (  D  -  G)  -  il] 

+      (35'4l''.6)8in.  2(D  -  G) 

+      (1 1'  1 1''.97)  sin.  G  's  mean  anomaly, 

(see  Physical  A^rwiomy,  p.  239.) 
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*  We  will  now  proceed  to  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this        \ 
inequality. 

The  Variation  has  been  explained  from  the  eflFect  of  that 
resolved  part  of  the  Sun's  disturbing  force  which  acts  in  the  ; 
direction  of  the  tangent ;  the  Evectioriy  from  the  effect  of  the 
resolved  part  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector,  and  which 
effect  alters  the  ratio  of  the  perigean  and  apogean  gravities  from 
that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  The  present  inequality 
depends  not,  on  any  immediate  effect,  either  of  the  one^  or  of  the 
other  resolved  part ;  but  on  an  alteration  in  the  mean  effect  of  the 
disturbing  force  in  the  direction  of  radius ;  and,  which  mean 
I  effect  lessens  the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth. 

By  the  mean  effect,  that  is  meant  to  be  understood,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
iu  one  revolution.  The  disturbing  force  does  not  always  diminish 
the  Moon's  gravity  to  the  Earth ;  it  does  in  opposition  and  con- 
junction, but  it  augments  the  gravity  in  quadratures  (see  Newton 
Sect.  XI ;  Prop.  66).  The  augmentation  however,  is  only  half 
the  diminution  (Newton,  Prop.  66,  Cor.  7).  In  the  course  there- 
fore of  a  synodic  revolution,  there  results,  what  may  be  called 
a  mean  force  tending  to  diminish  the  Moon's  gravity  to  the  Earth, 
the  measure  of  the  mean  force  being  equal  to  (see  Newton, 
Prop.  66.) 

0  's  mass  X  rad.   D  's  orbit 
cube  ®'s  dist.  from  O 

•  By  reason  of  this  diminution,  the  Moon  is  enabled  to  preserve 
a  greater  distance  from  the  Earth  than  it  could  do,  by  the  influence 
of  gravity  alone.  But,  since  the  disturbing  force  acts  in  the  direc". 
tion  of  the  radius,  the  equal  description  of  areas  is  not  altered  (see 
l^ewton.  Prop.  66).  The  area  however  varying  as  the  product 
of  the  radius  vector  and  the  arc  (the  measure  of  the  real  velocity) 
and  the  former  (see  1.  26.)  being  increased,  the  real  velocity  must 
be  diminished :  so  also  must  the  angular,  which  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

These  results  are  derived  from  that  effect  of  the  disturbing 
force  of  the  Sun,  which  is  a  mean  effect  diminishing  the  Moon's 
gravity.     If  this  mean  effect  of  diminution  be  increased,  similar 
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results  will  follow,  but  iu  an  enlarged  degree;  the  Moon's 
angular  velocity  will  be  «till  more  diminished  and  her  distance 
from  the. Earth  increased :  now  the  measure  of  the  mean  effect* is 

O  's  mass  x  rad.   D  *s  orbit 

(®'s  distance  from  0  T 

which  will  be  increased,  by  diminishing  the  denominator:  and  is^ 
therefore,  in  nature,  increased  when  the  Earth  approaches  the 
Sun. .  That  circumstance  happens  in  winter.  In  winter,  there* 
forey  the  Moon's  gravity  to  the  Earth  is  more  diminished,  by  the 
Sun's  disturbing  force^  than  in  summer.  Her  angular  velocity 
therefore  is  more  diminished*  A  greater  time  is  requisite  to  the 
description  of  a  complete  revolution  round  the  Earth :  in  other 
words,  a  periodic  month  is  longer  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Now,  as  the  Earth  approaches  the  Sun^  its  velocity  increases. 
An  acceleration  thcfrefore  of  the  Earth's  motion  is  attended,  by 
reason  of  this  new  inequality^  with  a  retardation  of  the  Moon's, 
and  reversely.  On  this  account  it  is  that^  the  Annual  Equation 
is  said  to  resemble  the  equation  of  the  Sun's  centre.  For,  sup- 
posing the  Sun  to  be  approaching  his  perigee,  then  his  place 
(reckoning  from  apogee  and  neglecting  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets)  is  equal  to  the  mean  anomaly  —  the  equation  of  the 
centre  (J3),  E  decreasing  as  the  Sun  approaches  the  perigee ;  if 
m  be  the  Moon's  place  independently  of  the  annual  equation  (e), 
then  her  place,  corrected  by  that,  ism  +  e,  e  increasing  (since  it 
varies  as  sin.  O  's  mean  anomaly,)  and  affected  with  a  contrary  sign. 

When  this  annual  equation  is  +  (11^  11^^976)  sin.  o's  mean 
anomaly,  the  corresponding  Equation  of  the  centre  for  the  Sun' 
is  (1^  55'  9^6^.3748)  sin.  O  's  mean  anomaly. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  explanation  of  the  three 
principal  lunar  inequalities,  which  were  discovered  before  the 
time  of  Newton  and  the  rise  of  Physical  Astronomy.  These 
inequalities  were,  by  reason  of  their  magnitude,  fished  out,  (as 
a  late  writer  has  significantly  expressed  it)  from  the  rest.  The 
discovery  of  the  rest,  in  number  28  *,  is  entirely  due  to  Physical 


*  Stiictly  speaking  there  are  more  than  28.'  But  Astronomers  have 
confined  themselves  to  this  number,  since  other  equations,  that  ana- 
lytically present  themselves,  never  rise  to  a  numerical  value  worth  con- 
sidering. 

4  s 
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AftroBOiny.  Without  the  aid  of  this  latter  science,  it  woidd 
li8Te  been,  perhaps,  impossible,  from  mere  observation  and 
conjecture,  to  have  ass^ed  the  forms  of  the  arguments.  These 
latter  being  ascertained,  it  is  the  proper  business  of  observation 
to  assign  the  numerical  value  of  their  coefficients. 

The  three  equations  that  have  been  explained  are,  with  regard 
to  their  magnitudes,  eminent  above  the  rest ;  but,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  the  other  equations,  on  the  footing  of  theory,  are 
of  equal  importance,  and  in  practice,  considering  the  use  that  is 
now  made  of  the  Lunar  Tables,  of  very  essential  importance. 

The  three  equations,  with  all  the  others,  are  derived  from 
theory  by  the  same  process,  ^nd,  as  we  have  seen,  the  causes 
of  the  former  may,  independently  of  any  formal  calculation,  be 
discerned  in  certain  modifications  of  the  Sun^s  disturbing  force. 
The  causes  of  the  other  equations  are  not  so  easily  discernible : 
yet,  the  sources  of  some  of  them  may  be  pointed  out  in  certain 
changes,  which  the  conditions  or  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
three  principal  equations  must  necessarily  undergo. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  Moon  and  the  Kne  of  the  nodes  to 
be  in  syzygies ;  then,  the  Sun's  disturbing  force^  represented  by 
part  of  a  line  joining  the  Sun  and  Moon,  lies  entirely  in  the  plane 
of  the  Moon's  orbit;  and  two  resolutions  of  it,  one  in  Redirection 
of  the  radius,  the  other  of  the  tangent,  are  sufficient.  But,  the 
nodes  are  regressive;  in  a  subsequent  position  of  tliem,  then, 
the  line  representing  the  Sun's  dbturbing  force^  vrill.  be  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  Moon's  orbit :  consequently,  a  threefold  reso- 
lution of  the  force  is  requisite,  the  third  being  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Moon's  orbit;  consequently, 
if  the  line  representing  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  disturbing 
force  be  supposed  to  be  the  same,  the  resolved  parts  in  Ae 
directions  of  ihe  radius  and  of  the  tangent  must  be  less  than 
they  were  before.  The  inequalities  caused  by  tbem  n^ust  there- 
fore be  less,  and  less,  according  to  the  position  of  the  nodes. 
Hence,  if  the  equation  of  the  evection 

lO  20'  29^5  X  sin.  2  [  (  J  -  q  )  -  ^] 

wece  adapted  to   the  first  position  of  the  nodes,   it  could  not 
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suit  the  second,  since  the  longitade  of  the  nodes  forms  no  part 
of  the  ai^g^ument  [d  (  1^  —  O  )  —  A],  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
a  correction  would,  be  wanting  for  the  Evection,  that  is  a  new 
eqwition,  the  argument  of  which  should  depend  on  the  position 
of  the  nodes  *•  The  same  cause,  the  change  in  the  Sun's  dis- 
turbing force  from  its  direction  being  more  or  less  inclined  to  the 
Moon's  orbit,  must  introduce  new  corrections,  that  is,  new  equa^ 
tions,  belonging  to  the  variation  and  annual  equation. 

Again,  the  annual  equation  arises  from  the  change  in  that 
mean  effect  of  the  Sun's  disturbing  force  by  which  the  Moon's 
gravity  is  diminished.  In  adjusting  therefore  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  the  annual  equation,  the  Moon's  gravity  must  be 
supposed  to  be  of  a  certain  value  :  consequently,  the  Moon  must 
be  assumed  to  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  Earth.  When 
therefore  the  Moon  is  at  a  different  distance,  the  Equation,  if 
adjusted  for  the  previous  distance,  cannot  suit  this :  a  small  cor- 
rection, therefore,  or  a  ■  new  Equation  will  be  necessary,  the 
argument  of  which  must  involve  or  contain,  in  its  expression,  the 
Moon's  distance,  or  her  mean  anomaly,  or  some  term  connected 
with  these  quantities  f. 

Again,  the  argument  for  the  variation  involves  simi^y  the 
angular  distance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  and  its  coefficient  must 
be  supposed  to  be  settled  for  certain  values  of  the  Moon's  gravity 
and  the  Sun's  disturbing  force ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  Sun 
and  Moon  are  at  certain  distances  from  the  Earth.  The  changes 
therefore  in  those  distances,  which  are  continually  happening, 
must  render  necessary  two  corrections,  or  two  new  equations:  one 
for  the  approach  of  the  Sun  to  the  Earth,  the  other  for  the  elon- 
gation of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth.    Generally,  any  equation 

*  The  equation  in  Lalande,  p.  180,  is 

60" A  X  sin.  2  dist.  T>*%  Si  from  O  . 

t  The  supplementary  equation,  according  to  Mayer,  is 

42"  sin.  (  ])  's  mean  anom.  —  Q  's  mean  anom.) 

vrbich  however  is  not  the  sole  correcting  equation  dde  to  this  cause.  See 
Lalande,  Aitron,  torn.  II,  p.  178. 
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furnished  with  its  numerical  coefficient  on  th^  supposition  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  revolving  round  the  Earth  in  circular  orbits^  will 
require  new  supplemental  or  subsidiary  equations  due  to  the  real 
and  elliptical  forms  of  the  orbits  *. 

Again,  the  inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit  is  variable ;,  there- 
fore any  equations  adjusted  to  a  mean  state  of  inclination  will 
require  subsidiary  equations,  to  correct  the  errors  consequent  on 
changes  in  that  state. 

From  considerations  like  the  preceding,  the  existence  of  the 
smaller  inequalities  is  established :  and,  by  an  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  that  occasion  them,  the  forms  of 
their  arguments  may  be  detected ;  with  much  less  certainty  bow- 
ever,  than  by  the  direct  investigation  of  the  disturbed  place  of 
the  Moon. 

It  is  one  thing  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  inequality,  and 
another  to  establish  the  necessity  of  its  corresponding  equation. 
Whether  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  the  latter,  is  a  matter  of 
mere  numerical  consideration.  The  correction  of  a  correction, 
the  subsidiary  equation  to  a  principal  equation,  is,  in  the  lunar 
theory,  very  minute  :  and  some  equations,  arising  from  the  causes 
that  have  been  enumerated,  are  so  minute,  as  to  be  disregarded 
by  the  practical  Astronomer. 

We  have  at  present  considered  only  the  inequalities  that  affect 
the  Moon's  longitude :  but  the  Sun's  disturbing  force  causes  also 
inequalities  in  the  Moon's  latitude  and  in  her  parallax. 

The  inequalities  of  the  latitude  aud  of  the  parallax  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them,  nor  distinct,  (whether  we  regard  their 
physical  cause  or  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  laws  of  their  vari- 
ation,) from  the  inequalities  of  longitude.  It  is  not  necessary 
therefore  to  dwell  on  them,  since  the  latter  have  been  explained. 

*  The  evectioD,  for  instance,  is  variable  from  the  variation  of  the 
distances  of  the  Sun  from  the  Moon  and  Earth :  and  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  evection,  there  are  4  subsidiary,  or,  as  Lalande  calls  them, 
accessary  equations,  which  in.  his  Tables  are  the  5th,  6tb,  7th,  and  9th. 
Sec  Astron,  torn,  II,  p.  177. 
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We  will  only  mention^  that  the  principal  inequality  in  latitudeV 
and  its  law,  were  discovered  by  Tycho  Brah6;  and  by  the  com- 
parison of  observations  of  the  greatest  latitudes  of  the  Moon/ at 
different  epochs,  and  when  that  planet  was  differently  situated, 
relatively  to  the  nodes  of  its  orbit.    The  equation  is 

(8^  Af'.\5) .  COS.  2  O  's  distance  from   ^  's  £1 . 

(See  Lalande,  torn.  II,  p.  193.  Mayer,  Theoria  Luna,  p.  57. 
Laplace,  Mec.  CeL  Liv*  VII,  p.  283,  &c.  French  Tables,  Intro- 
duction.) 

If  the  Moon's  orbit  coincided  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  Sun's  disturbing  force,  resolved  into  the  directions  of  a  tangent 
to  the  Moon's  orbit  and  of  a  radius  vector,  could  only,  by  the 
first  resolution,  alter  the  law  of  elliptical  angular  motion,  and,  by 
the  second,  the  length  of  the  radius  vector  (such  as  it  would  be 
in  an  ellipse);  in  other  words,  it  could  only  produce  inequalities 
in  longitude  and  in  parallax,  for  the  parallax  varies  inversely 
as  the  radius  vector.  But,  the  Moon's  orbit  being  inclined  to  the 
eoliptic,'  the  Sun's  disturbing  force  (represented  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Moon  towards  the  Sun)  cannot  be  entirely  resolved  into 
the  two  former  directions :  a  third  resolved  part  will  remain  per* 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  which  will  cause  the 
Moon  to  deviate  from  that  plane ;  in  other  words,  will  cause  in- 
equalities in  the  Moon's  latitude. 

In  order  to  correct  these  inequalities  in  the  Moon  s  latitude, 
eleven  equations  are  necessary,  according  to  Lalande,  (see  Astron. 
tom.  II.  p.  193.)  In  the  New  French  Tables  an  additional  one 
is  inserted. 

The  Lunar  Tables  we  now  possess,  and  which  present  us, 
under  a  commodious  form,  the  results  of  the  several  preceding 
Equations,  and  from  which  in  fact  the  Moon's  place  is  computed 
in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  are  of  great  extent  and  accuracy. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  they  are  the  fruit  of 
long  and  laborious  research :  of  some  conjectures,  many  revisions, 
and  new  helps  from  theory.  The  computers  of  the  Nautical 
Almanack,  have,  within  the  space  of  forty  years,  used  four  dif- 
ferent sets  of  Tables:  1.  Mayer's  Tables  corrected  by  Mason  : 
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.2.  Masoo's  Tables  of  1780:  3.  Maaoo*8  Tabks,  cocrected  by 
lAlande  from  Laplace's  Equatiotis  of  the  AocderatKm  of  die 
Moon's  MoUon^  &c :  4.  Burg's  Tables  edited  by  Delambie^  and 
published  by  Mr.  Vince  in  the  third  Volume  of  his  Asiromemg. 
The  computers  of  the  Cormoisance  dt$  Tem$,  since  18 17,  have 
used  Burckhardt's  Tables. 

The  Moon  s  place,  at  any  given  time,  is  found  by  the  additioa 
of  a  great  number  of  terms  technically  called  Equations.  An 
equation  consists  of  its  coefficiefU  and  its  argument.  The  latter, 
although  it  may  be  found  out  by  a  species  of  orderly  and  r^^lated 
conjecture,  is  yet  most  surely  obtained  from  theory^  (see  Pf^fsUd 
Astnmomy,  Chap.  XIV,  p.  £40.)  The  numerical  value  of  iCs 
coefficient  is  best  determined  from  observations.  Now  the  Tables 
being  once  formed,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  means  of 
examining  and  correcting  them :  in  the  first  place  then  we  must 
find  their  errors,  and,  in  the  second,  from  those  errors  find  the 
corrections.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  some  complication,  and  it 
its  development  will  afford  an  illustration  of  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles  and  processes,  we  will  consider  it  fully  in  the 
ensuing  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


On  the  Methods  of  finding  the  Errors  and  Carrectums  of  the 

Lunar  Tables* 

JLhe  Moon  s  places,  that  is,  its  longitudes,  latitudes,  &c.  are 
computed  from  the  Lunar  Tables,  and  then  inserted  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack.  To  examine  then  the  aecuracj  of  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  so  inserted,  is,  in  fact,  to  examine  the 
truth  of  the  Tables  from  which  they  were  computed.     . 

The  means  of  examining  the  truths  of  die  results  in  die 
Nautical  Almanack,  are,,  amongst  other  means,  the  observations 
made  at  Greenwich.  Those  observations  are  of  north  polac 
distances  and  right  ascensions :  but  the  immediate  results  of 
computadons,  made  from  the  Lunar  Tables,  are  lunar  latitudes 
and  longitudes :  we  must  then,  from  die  latter,  derive  the  corres* 
ponding  north  polar  distances  and  right  ascensions,  and  compare 
them  with  the  observed,  or,  we  must  institute  a  comparison 
between  die  latitudes  and  longitudes,  computed  from  the  obaer- 
vations,  and  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  computed  from  the 
Tables.    We  shall  adopt  the  latter  plan« 

In  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1812,  p.  190,  we  find  the 
following  results  obtained  by  means  of  the  mural  circle : 

North  Polar  Distances. 


181S. 

Bar. 

Thenn.  In. 

N.  P.  D. 

Nov.  18, 

29.38 

40 

D  L.L. 

75^  S4f  9".7 

8ic. 

&c. 

29.58 

38 

Arc  turns 

69  49  26.6 
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Transits  over  the  Meridian. 


•  3**  57"    (f.66 
4   25    24.3 

13  15    31.98 

14  7     18.43 


})  2  L.  12^  5""  19^.8  mean  time. 

Aldebaran. 

Spica  Vii^inis. 

Arcturiu. 


The  above  observations  are,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, in  their  rough  state.  In  order  to  fit  them  for  the  compu- 
tations of  the  Moon's  longitude  and  latitude,  they  require  several 
reductions. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place  the  north  polar  distance  must  be  cor- 
rected on  account  of  the  index  error  (see  pp.  1 12^  8cc.) 

(2.)  According  to  the  zenith  distance  of  the  lower  limb,  and 
the  states  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  north  polar 
distance  must  be  corrected  for  refraction,  (see  pp.  213,  8cc.) 

(3.)  The  north  polar  distance,  corrected  as  above,  must  be 
farther  corrected,  on  account  of  parallax,  (see  pp.  311,  &c.) 

(4.)  The  north  polar  distance  of  the  Moon's  centre  mast 
be  found  by  subtracting,  from  the  distance  of  the  lower  limb, 
the  Moon's  semi-diameter. 

(5.)  If  the  computation  be  made  for  the  time  of  the  transit 
of  the  Moon*s  second  limb,  the  above  north  polar  distance,  which 
is  a  meridional  north  polar  distance,  must  be  corrected  for  its 
change,  during  the  Moon's  passing  over  a  space  equal  to  its 
semi-diameter. 


*  These  transits  were  made  with  the  mural  circle:  the  old  transit 
instrument  being  thought  defective.  They  are  called,  in  the  Observations, 
Corrected  Transits,  being  corrected  on  account  of  some  small  inequalities 
found  to  obtain  in  the  intervals  of  the  wires. 

The  mural  circle  not  being  a  good  transit  instrument,  it  would  be 
hardly  fair,  if  the  question  were  one  of  great  accuracy,  to  examine  the 
results  of  Lunar  Tables  by  such  an  instrument.  The  observations,  how- 
ever, made  with  it,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
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With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  transit  observations ; 

In  the  first  place  the  observed  transit  is  to  be  corrected  on 
account  of  the  error  of  die  clock,  (see  pp.  104,  8cc.) 

(6.)  Secondly,  the  right  ascension  of  the  Moon's  centre  is 
to  be  (qmki  by  spbtracting^  frcMii  the  above  right  ascenaion  of 
the  second  Kmb,  the  angle  subtended  at  the  pole  of  the  equator 
by  the  Moon's  semi-diameter. 

Moon^s  North  Pular  DiUance  found. 

D  's  L.  L.   N.  P.  P 75*^  34'    9".7 

Index  Error • •  • +6.6 

7^   34  16.5 
Co-latitude  •  • «  •  • .  .  ^ 38    31  20 


37  2  56.3 

Refraction  .  ..% 0  0  43 .  75 

37  3  40,05 

Parallax 0  36  S6.S 

Sd  27     3.75 

I)  's  semi-diameter  •  •  • ^  •  •  •  •  • «     0  l6  40 

S6  10  23 .  75 

Co-latitude 38  51  20 


!*•  P.  JE>.  -J  's  centre 74   41  43-75 

*  The  index  error  is  derived  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of 
differeDces  between  the  tabulated  or'  computed  north  polar  distances, 
and  the  inatrumenta!  distances,  (see  pp.  1 1 2,  &c.).  We  will  subjoin 
instaaees  of  results  aiforded  by  two  stars;  the  procesa  is  precisely  the 
^i^e  ion  aay  ptfeer. 


^ov.  1&, 

Bar. 

TlMrm.  la. 

i              Star. 

Insti. «(.  P..D. 

^.59 

a9 

fi  Ursa  Minoris 

IS^    5'    0f'*5 

3S^8 

^8 

Arctunis 

69  49  ^'S 

a 

J^a.yi, 

4  T 
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Refraction. 

(See  pp.  245,  &c.) :  also  Tables  of  RefractioD,  in  Vol.  I.  of 
Greenwich  Observations^  18 1«, 

Log.  to  37*  3'  4(/' 1.63327 

Corr.  barometer  and  thermometer 10.00774 

(Log.  43.75) 1.64101 


Jan.  1,  1812,  N.  P.  D.  /3  Ursae  Minoris  .,', 15®    4'  34*.25 

CorrectMms. 
Refraction (p.  243.) +  25''.419 

Proper'.  Annaal  Variation  (p.  407.) -|-  12 .  98 

Aberration (p.  286.) +    4.24  \ 33.869 

Lunar  Nutation^ ^^^   i^    8.33 

Solar  Nutetion )  ^       ^  ^\-    0.44 

15     5     8.119 
Instrumental  N.  P.  D 15     5     0.5 


Index  Error +    7.^2 

Again, 

Jan.  1,  1812,  N.P.  D.  Arcturus 69**  50'    0".ll 

Corrections. 
Refraction +  35".68 

Aberration +    0.74 

Lunar  Nutation -f    7-64.  -27-78 

Solar  Nutation  +  0.46    

Refraction —  35.68 

Variation -  l6.74  69   49  32.33 

Instrumental  N.  P.D 69    49  25.6 

Index  Error  +     6.73 

From /9  Ursae  Minorift +     7.62 

Mean 7.17 

This  is  the  index  error  from  two  observations,  one  of  feach  star :  but 
the  mean  index  error'  {6",S)  which  has  been  used  (see  p.  693,  1.  10,)  in 
reducing  the  observations,  was  obtained  from  149  observations,  made, 
during  44  days,  with  21  stars.  Of  such  observations,  7  were  made  of 
/3  Ursae  Minoris,  10  of  Arcturus.  The  mean  of  the  7  was  7".l6 :  of  the 
10,  6\3. 
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Parallax 

Horizontal  equatoreal  parallax  =  6l'  f.l  *  =  3667^^7^ 

Log.  3667.7 3.5643938 

Correction 8841 

3.5636097 
Log.  sin.  36®  59!  9,2!' A 9.7781972 

(Log.  2196.3) 3.3417069 

In  order  to  make  the  correction  {5\  we  must  find  the  time 
the  Moon  takes  in  describing  its  semi-diameter:  now  the  angle 
at  the  pole  subtended  by  the  semi-diameter  is  (see  p.  90,) 

16^  40"  X  sec.  15^  18'  9&'  =  1036".7  «  17'  l6".7, 
but  whilst  the  meridian,   by  reason  of  the  Earth's  rotation,  is 
describing  this  angular  space  (17'  l6".7)  the  Moon  moves  to  the 
eastward.     We  must  find  then  the  Moon's  retardation.    If  we 
assume  13^  30'  for  the  mean  angular  retardation,  we  have 

346^30'  :  17'  16".7  ::  24**  :  71'.811t. 

Therefore  the  Moon  is  l"'  1 1'.8  in  describing  its  semi-diameter : 
but  it  appears  from  the  Nautical  Almanack  of  1812,  (p.  126,) 
that  the  Moon's  change  of  declination  in  12^  was  about  1^  29'» 
and  consequently  in  I*"  ir.8,  about  8".7«  Deducting,  therefore, 
this  quantity  from  the  above  meridional  north  polar  distance, 
we  have 

N.  P.  D.    D  's  centre  =  74®  4l'  35".05. 

*  There  are  two  corrections  Id  deducing  the  parallax  from  the  hori- 
zontal equatoreal  parallax :  one,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  radius 
of  the  Earth  in  an  oblate  spheroid :  this  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  is 
effected  by.  subtracting  the  logarithm  .0008841  from  the  logarithm  of 
the  hoiizontal  parallax.  The  second  correction  is  on  account  of  the 
angle,  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth  to  the  place  of 
observation,  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line  at  the  same 
place.  This  correction  is  effected  by  subtracting  11'  11^6  from  the 
zenith  distance  when  its  sine  is  to  be  multiplied  into  the  parallax,  in 
order  to  deduce  the  parallax  of  altitude. 

.  t  See  a  Table  for  this  and  like  computations  in  WoUaston's  FasckuhUf 

p.  79- 


OtfO 


I 

5*.  4'.S0) 


Spica  Vii^itiis 13**  15"  IS*.! 

Aberr.precM-.71)-      ^      ^j. 

Nutation  ...  —  .56j     

13    15    19.25 


don  ...  —  .74'        : 
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4^  25"  24'  .3 


13    15    31.98 


14     7     S8«43 


Clock  too 


Moon's  Right'  Ascduion  found. 

First,  to  find  the  error  of  the*  dock,  (see  pp.  101,  ttc.)   Ob 
Nov.  18,  1812,  at  the  time  of  the  Moon's  transit 

Computed  ttigfat  Aaeension. 

AldebBraA  J[ly  1812,  •  .4^  25"  8'.576 
Aberr.  prec*.  4".30 
Nutation 
SeeChap8.XI,Xir,&c.4    25  12.226 


Gfbsenred  R.  A. 


12*.07 


12.75 


12.77 


Alrcturus ; .  14**  7"  5*.28 

Aberr. 
Nutation 

14   7    5.66 

Sum  of  times  and  errors       31    4B     14.71       37 -5^ 
Mean  time  and  error       10    36      4.9         12.52 

gain  of  clock*  in  10^  =  </.7,  Jiterly. 

Hence,  at  3*^  57"  0^.66  the  time  of  the  Moon*s  passage,  fhe 
clock  was  12r.04  too  fast,  and,  accordingljf, 

M  D  >  2  L.  .  •. 3*»  56"  48*,63  =  5Sf  12"  9".45 

(see  p.  695«)  angle  subtended  by   D  's  radius    0   17    16 . 7 

M  T>  *8  centre 58   54  52 .  75 

Hence,  the  elements  and  process  for  coroputbg  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  Moon,  at  the  time  of  the  transit  of  its 
second  limb  over  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  are  as  follow 
(see. pp.  1)58,  8u^) 


■■•  {.  1 1 


i«.*.BB^Mh«M«M_AM«MMtA*tMM4M.fl*i 


*  There  is  no  rate  of  the  clock  ^ven  iu  die  Greenwich  Oteerratms, 
the  clock  havitag  i])een  taken  4own  aad  aifasM  to  sidetoal  iime^  on 
the  18th. 


«f7 

LcOitiiSe. 

1*9  M    as"  54' 52",r5 8m.i(90— Jl).«..    9.4280638 

2 


«i^M 


ia.856l€l76 

N.  P.  D*  • . . .  74"*  41'  35^0$  .  «  « aiii.    9.9643137 

/. £3   £7  35. 1 « • « .  nn.    9*^999970 

S 98   9  10 .  15  2)  18.4404383 

is 49  4  35  .  07  9.££0£196 

9    33  28  . 1  /.  Jlf  =  fi(*  33^  28";l 

§  5  +  ilf,  nearly,  58   38     3 . .  sin.    9.9313873 

J  S-^M, nearly,  39    31     7 • sin.    9-8036816 

£)  19.7350689 

<0b.  47^  £9'  IQf')...^.*.^^.^^.^  9.8675345 
.*.  ^  distance  from  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  94*"  68^  £0^' 

and  the  latitude  (south) 4   58  £0 

Longitude. 

^  ^  94!^  5df  Wf' sin.  9.99B36£6 

/   tt  £3  £7  35,1    « * « ain.  9-^^999970 

S    tt  74  41  35.05 19^983596 

£)  193     7  30.15 

(nenrty)  I  sum . . .  .96  53  45 sin.  9^71450 

|-suai-$..£l   5£  10  n sin.  9.57H180 

(£0  added)    39.5682630 

19*5983596 
«)  19.9699034 

(sin.  7^  t/ 14")      9.9849517 
.\  90"  +  longitude  =  150^  O'  «", 
and  longitude  =    60  0  £6. 

Such  are  the  values  of  Ihe  latitude  and  longitude  of  thp  Moon# 
xoj^uted  from  immediate  observations.    In  order  to  cooipare 
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f 


* .. 


^^ 


\\-  *  \  4 


such  values^  with  the  values  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  inserted 
in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  we  must  reduce  the  latter,  which  are 
computed  for  Greenwich  at  the  apparent  times  of  its  noon  and 
midnight,  to  the  observed  time  of  the  transit  of  the  Moon's  limb. 
In  the  record  of  the  observations  (see  p.  692,)  the  mean  time  of 
such  transit  is  expressed.  As  we  wish,  however,  to  explain  every 
part  of  the  present  investigation,  we  will  now  deduce  the  mean 
and  apparent  times  of  the  transit. 

On  the  18th  the  Sun's  transit  was  not  observed  at  Greenwich : 
we  will,  therefore,  compute  it  after  the  manner  of  pp.  527,  Sec. 

r  "  Sun's  mean  longitude,  1812, Q*    9*  59'  5(/'.9 

Motion  to  Nov.  18, ^ 10    17    22  42  .2 


:>^. 


^  •  Mean  longitude  Nov.  18, 19   27    22  33 .  1 

In  time  (rejecting  24**) 15**  49"  3(/.2 

Equation  of  equinoxes —  .64 

15  49  29.56 
Right  ascension  Moon's  second  limb .  .  «  •  3   b^  48.63 

Apparent  time  of  transit 12     7   19*07 

Acceleration «••••. 0     1   59- 15 

Mean  time  x>f  transit 12     5   19*9 

Valw  of  the  Moon's  Latitude  and  Longitude,  at  l^  5"  19'.9 
computed  from  the  Nautical  Almatuick.  See  the  Nautical 
Almanack  for  Nov.  18,  1812,  &c. 


Moral's  Latitude. 

First  Diff.  df. 

Second  Diff.  d". 

Third  INff.  d*'. 

18th  Noon  4*  59'  58" 

-     1'18" 

Midnight  4   58  40 

-     6  31 

-  5'  I3f' 

^le'' 

19th  Noon  4   52     9 

-  4   57 

-   11   28 

+  20 

Midnight  4   40  41 

-  16     5 

-  4  37 

20th  Noon  4   24  36 
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Now  the  intervals  between  these  latitudes  are  12  hours  of  ap- 
parent time  and,  therefore,  in  applying  the  differential  theorem, 
we  must  find  the  value  of  x  in  such  time.  If,  therefore^  we 
assume  the  latitude  of  the  Moon,  on  the  midnight  of  Nov.  18th 
as  the  first  term,  we  have 

X  = =  .027470 ; 

12 

.-.  since  d'=  -  G'  Si'',     xd'  =  —  10''.74, 


and  since  d"=  —  4'  57",      x . 


X—  1 


d"  =  +  3.97, 


d'''=+2(y',     T.^^ i.^i ^4"'=: +0.17; 


.-.  latitude  =  4^  58'  40"  -  ^'J&  ....  =  4^  58'  33".4, 

nearly,  but  the  latitude  computed  froml             4.   ^r  «n 
immediate  observations  was,  see  p.  697,) 


the  error  of  1 

the  l^ables  «  .  • 

..  .  0     0 

13.4 

IjongUiidt. 

Moon's  LoDgitnde. 

d'. 

d". 

d'". 

18th  Noon  1*  22**  12^  25" 

+  7°  35'  25" 

1  —  ^#i 

Midnight  1    29   47  50 

-  2'  54" 

1      II 

+  7    32  31 

- 1'  17 

19th  Noon  2     7    20  21 

-4   11 

+  7    28  20 

-1  5 

Midnight  2    14    48  41 

+  7    23     4 

-5    16 

20th  Noon  2   22    1 1  45 

Here,  the  first  term  being   1'  29"*  47'  50" 

dt^O     7   32  31  = 
d"  -     4   11  = 

J"         -^15  = 

and  x  =  .027476, 


27151", 

—  251, 

—  65, 
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tbcffefore  «€  htTeji  by  anbatitntipo^  frosa  the  dilEerential  tkeoum 
1>  •8long.,oiil'8tbatia*  l9»47*,«T«9^4/5(^ 


but  (see  p.  697 j}  the  longitude  compatedl                  ^    o  ^/  ^^/y 
from  immediate  observations  was. .  .  .  i 

.'.  enor  of  Lunar  Tables -^  9".22 

We  subjoin  two  other  tnatances^  in  which  the  zenith  distances 
of  the  Moon  were  observed  by  the  brass  mural  quadrant,  and 
the  transits  by  the  old  transit  instrument,  (see  pp.  SS,  65,  of 
Greenwich  Observations.)   . 


18U. 

TnNNt*  reduced. 

BfMeofC^gdc. 

8||n,«e. 

jgh  37» 

41'.50 

+  0.46 

7i 

Sept.  27. 

19    41 

58.78 

+  0.48 

a>  Aquilae 

, 

19  46 

S6.8Q. 

^) 

20    11 

47.08 

P  1  L.  7**  48"  ST  A 

* 

mean  time 

\ 

21    56 

39.96 

t 

a  j^uaiii. 

19    37 

42.26 

+  0.76 

"i^ 

Sept.  28, 

19   41 

59.56 

+  0.7a 

«l>Aqiiil« 

19   46 

27.70 

+  0.90 

^) 

20    35 

25.36 

a  Cygni 

21     12 

55 .  32 

D  1  L.  S**  45*  S8».8 
meatt  tiin^ 

» 

Sept 

Bar. 

Tten^  in« 

Refractjra. 

Zemih  IHtUmetM. 

Eztr.  DivukML 

27, 

28 

29.29 
29.36 

51 
53 

9i  23\S 
?     4.7 

f 
I  'b  L.  L. 

li  's  L.  L. 

ggO  44/  iQ// 2 
65    53  ^  .  8 

• 
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Moon^s  North  Polar  Distance  found. 

d7th,  instnimeDtal  zenith  dist.  D  's  L.  L.  •  •  68^  44'  ief\2 
Error  of  Coliim — 5 

68  44   13.2 
Refraction • 0     2  83 . 8 

68   46  36.4 
Parallax ^ .     0   55  26.2 

67   51    10.8 
Moon's  semi-diameter  •  • 0    l6   15.7 

67    34  54.5 
Co-latitude 38    31   80 

North  polar  distance  of  Moon's  centre  on)  ,-^     /?   ,^    * 
,     *^    ...  >106     6   14.5 

the  mendian ) 

Change  of  north  polar  distance +  6.83 

North  polar  distance  of  Moon's  centre)        ,  .^     ^  r^r^ma 
,   *^  ,  T    •         .L  J-  >. .  .106     6  20.73 

when  1  L.  is  on  the  meridian  •  •  .  ) 

The  values  of  the  parallax  and  change  of  north  polar  distance, 
used  in  lines  5  and  9,  ^^re  thus  computed: 

1st  Parallax.     Equatoreal  horizontal  parallax  59^  40  , 

L<^.  3580 3.5538830 

(See  p.  50,  Vince,  vol.  IIF.) .  8841 

3.5589989 
Log.  sin  (68**  46'  36".4  -  1 1'  1 1".6) 9-9689466 

(Log.  3326.18) 3.5819455 

8nd.  Change  of  the  Moon's  North  Polar  Distance  during  the  time 

of  the  describing  its ' Semi-diameter. 

'    Time  of  describing.  Moon's  radius  (p.  695,)  .  .    1"  10^,5 
Change  of  decl".  S.  {Naut.  Alm\)  in  12  hours    -  1**  4' 

in  12* l'  4" 

in  r  10'.5 ...  -  6.83 

Or,  decrease  of  north  polar  distance -  6.23. 

4  V 


ton 

Again  on  28tb,  zenith  distance  L.  L.. . . .  65°  53''23".8 
Collim -5 


rt«^ 


65    53   18.8 
Refraction 0     2     4.7 

65   55  23.5 
PandUx,  (gee  below  I.  11,) - . . .     0  54  58 

65     0  ^.5 

Moon's  semi-diameter 0    16  97 

Zenith  dist.  of  Moon's  centre  on  meridian  64  43  58  •  5 
Change  of  north  polar  distance (1.  17,)  •  •  +  9*2 

64   44     7.7 
Co- 1 atitUde 38    31  20. 

North  polar  distance  of  the  Moon 103    15  27  •  7 

Parallax. 

Horizontal  equatoreal  parallax  6cf  25''  =  3625^^ 

Log.  3625 .; 3.5593080 

8841 

3.5584239 

Log.  sin.  65^  44'  ll".9 ••? 9>959e35g 

(Log.  3298) 3.5 182598 

Change  in  North  Polar  Distance, 

Time  of  describing  Moon's  radius 1"*  i(/JO 

By  Nautical  Almanack,  change  in  12*^; —  1^  34' 

.in  12" -  l'  34" 

In  1"  10'.9 9.2 

Moon* 8  Right  Ascension  found. 
First,  error  of  clock  found  on  the  27th4 

R.  A./roin  Theonf  and  TahUt.      R.  A.  by  Clock  (p.  700,)|     Clock  too  iMt 

f7  19^  37'*  18V60  ...... 4r.5  22f.d 

Aquiiae^a  19    41     35.88 58.78  22.9 

(jS  19   46      4.02 26.8  22.78 

aAquarii  21    56      7.2    29-96  22.76 

•       4)81      1       5.7  4)91.34 

therefore  at  20    15     16 .4        mean  error  of  clock  22.83 

Moon's  transit  by  clock,  p.  700, 20^  1 T  47^.08 

True  M  Moon's  1  L.  on  the  27th 20    11    24.25 
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Next,  gain  of  clock  in  M^  from  three 

8t^8  of  the  Eagle  (see  p.  700»)  =s 

^(.76  +  .78  +  -9)  =  -B«;  .-.iaa^** O'*  0"  OP. 83,  nearly, 

Clock  too  fast  on  !?7th, , .0  0  g2.83 

too  fast  on  28th 0  0  23.66 

Moon's  transit  by  clock 21  12  55.32 

True  M  Moon's  1 1^.  on  the  28th 21  12  31.66 

Hence,  expressed  in  apace,  1.. 302^51'    3'',75 

on  27th,  right  ascension  Moon's  J  L  J 

Angle  subtended  by  Moon's  radiusl  q   jg  55 . 4 

(975".58  X  co-sec.  106^  6')        j  * '  *J 

Right  ascension  of  Moon's  centre 303     7  59  •  15 

«  _ 

On  28th,  Right  ascension  Moon's  1  L.    318     7  54.9 
Angle  of  Moon's  radius)  ^^    O  46  54.03 

(987".  X  co-see,  103°  150)  *  *  * -i ^— 

318  *4  48.9,  nearly. 

Computation   of  the   Moon's  latitude   and  hngitude,   (see 
pp*  159>  &c.> 

Latitude.    Sept.  27th. 

Moon's  M 303*    7-  59".15 

90 

8)813     7  59.15 

106  33  59.57 sin.  9.9815873 

19.9631746 

Nortk  polar  distance  106^    &  9af'.73 sm-  9.9886106 

J,, 83    87  48.5 sin.  9.6000333 

8)  189    34     3.83  8)  19.5458185 

is....  64  47     1.61  9.7729(»« 

36  81   81.8  itf«36"8l'8l".8 

iS  +  Jtf 101     8   83.4 sin.    9.9917392 

is-M as   85   39.8 9.6776583 

8)  19.6693915 

(4S»  6f  45".8) 9.8346957 

Hence,  complement  of  the  latitude  =  86*  13'  3l".6 

and  latitude  =    3   46  28.4. 
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Longittide.    Sept.  87th. 

A  =  86^  13'  Si". 6  . . .  sin.  9-9990567 
/  =  23  27  4%.  5...  gJD.  9-6000333 
5  =106     6  «0.73  19.5990^ 


•in  •  I  • 


2)215    47  34>84 

3-«""»  • 107    63  47.42. ..sin.  9-9784604 

2  8um-3 1    47  26 .69... sill. ^^4948395 

(20  added)  3B.4732999 
19.59909 


•jjjut 


2)  18.8742099 

9.4371049 
which  IS  the  log.  sine  of  15*^  52'  4l'U.  and  of  375*  52'  4l".4. 

Hence,  taking  the  last  value,  (which  the  value  of  the  Moon's 
right  ascension  points  out  as  the  right  one), 

90^  +  longitude  =     0*  751^  45'  22".8 

and  longitude  a    0  66 1    45  22.8 

(rejecting  360^)  «     0  301    45  22.8 

-  10       1    45  22.8. 

I^atitude,     Sept.  28th. 

Moon's  A Slgo  24'  48^.9 

90 

2)228  24  48.9 

114    12  24.4 sin.  9.9600290 

2 

1 9  9200580 
North  polar  distance  103«  15'  27".7 sb.  9.9882684 

'* *  g3    27  42.5  ....  .  . , .  sin.  9.6000333 

2)  126   43    10.2  2)  19.5083597 

k^ 63   2135.1 9.7541798 

34    35  44  . .  ..(Jf=  34^  35' 44") 

^S  +  M....  97   57   19.1 sin.  9-9958003 

3-5-  Jtf 28   45  51 .  1  . sin.  9.6823306 

2)  19.6781309 
(sin.  43<>  39'  26".3) 9.8390654 

Hence,  the  complement  of  latitude  is .  •   87®  18' 52".6 
and  the  latitude,  nearly 2    41      7,3^ 
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Lof}giittde.     Sept.  28th. 

A 87^8'  52".6 sin.  9.9995168 

/ 23  27  42 . 5 siu.  9.6000333 

S 103  15  27.7        ^9.5995501 

2)214  -2  2.8 

T  sum 107      1     1.4 9.9805574 

^sum  — j 3   45  33.7 8.8166798 

(20  added)  38.7972372 
19.5995501 

.2)  19.1976871 

9.5988435 

nvhich  is  the  logarithmic  sine  of  383^  23'  38'^6 ;  therefore 

longitude  +90^ =760   47  17. 2 

and(reject^.  12  signs)  the  long.  =  316   47   17  . 2  =  10*  l6®47'l7".2. 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes  deduced  from  the  Nautical  Almanack. 

Since  these  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  expressed  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  for  apparent  noon  and  midnight,  it  i« 
necessary  to  know  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Moon, 

Sun's  epoch  for  1811,    9^  10®  14'  10".5 
MeanmotiontoSept27>8  25     8  20.7 

Mean  longitude  on  27,  18     5   22  31.2    in  time    12*"  2  r  30^.08 
Mean  motion  for  1  day  O     0  59     8 .  333 

Meanlongitudeon28,  18     6   21   39.5    in  time   12   25    26.63 
but  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension  is  *  .26. 

Hence,  on  27th  sidereal  time  (see  p.  702,)  •  •  .  •  20^  1 1°"  24'.25 
Sun's  mean  longitude  from  true  equinox 12    21     29.82 

Approximate  time  ••••••• 7    49    54.43 

Acceleration^  (see p.  526|) O      1    16.98 

Mean  time  of  transit  of  Moon  s  first  limb 7    48    37 .  45 
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On  the  28th^  Sidereal  time,  (see  p*  703^) 21*'  12*  31*.66 

Sup'0  mean  longitude  reckoned  from  true  equinox  12   25    26 .37 

Approiiraate  time,  nearly 8   47      5.3 

Acceleratipn  .•••• • 0     1    26.35 

Mean  time  of  transit  of  Moon^s  first  limb 8   45    38 .95 

But  tb§9a  are  the  m^9ji  times :  the  apparent  times  ma;  be  obtained 
l^y  fading  to  thein  the  equations  of  time.  Now  the  equation  of 
time  proportional  to  7^  48'"  37%  on  Sept.  27th,  is  8'  54"  subtractive 
of  apparent  time,  and  Sept.  28th,  9^  14".6.     Hence,  the  times  are 

on  the  27th,    7**  -57"  31*.45 ;   .-.  x  (see  p.  699,)  =  .66322 
on  the  28th,     8    54    53 .55,  and  x =  .74298. 


Mooo's  LatitadeB. 

d'. 

d". 

df". 

27th,  Noon  4"*    ^  SGf' 
Midnight.  .3   36  36 
28th,  Noon  3     5  50 
Midqight.  f  9  31   42 
29th,  Noon  1    54  41 
Midnight.  .1    15  24 

^  27'   0" 

-  30  46 

-  34     8 

-  37     0 

-  S9  17 

-3' 46" 

-  3  22 
-r  2  53 

-  2   16 

+  24" 
+  29 
+  37 

Hence,  for  the 

a   =4^    3' 36"., , ,  3^    5' fiO" 

^  =   -  27     0 -  34     8 

^=  -    3  46 -    2  53 

rf"=  +    0  24 +   0  37 

X   as      .66322 7429 

X  —  1 

=  -  .16839 -  ,128547 


2 
a?  —  2 


=  -  .4456 -  .419031. 
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Hence,  the  latitude*  aej  respecttTdy^ 
4«S'3e*     ^  !•    5' 50" 

3»  46*  8"       ^ 


2*40'4(f.5 


Moon's  Lonisitndes. 

d'. 

d". 

d< 

a7th,  Noon    e"  27*    «'  3«'' 

70    7/^4// 

• 

Midnight ...  10     4     g  46 

7    12  44 

5'  30" 

-23^: 

d8th,NooD  10   n    22  SO 

5      7 

7    17  51 

—  28 

Midbigbt...lO    18   40  21 

4    39 

7   2d  30 

—  40 

2gth»  Noon  10   26     2  51 

7   26  29 

3    59 

Midtiight.  ..11      3   29  20 

Hence^  for  the 

Twenty-seventb.  Twenty-eighth. 

a    =  9*  27*  2'32" 10*  11*  22^  30^' 

(f  -         7   7  14 7    17  51 

rf"  =  5  30 ^  . .  4  39 

df":=^        ^       23 ^.4.^ ^40 

*  and  Moon's  longitudes  » 

9»27*   91^32^ 


+    4  45  £1.8 

—  36.855 

—  1444- 
10^  11*22' 30^' 
+     5   25   16.9 

-^    26.64 
-      1.6 


=  10*  1*  45'  15".2  on  27th, 


=  Itf  16*  47'  18".6  on  28th, 


•^M^M*i 


,tkt»k  I  J 


'"'---■^T'T     --^-'«'»-  *  ^  .  ^^  ,.  .^..  .     > 


*  In  order  to  plao6  the  whole  of  the  detail  under  the  eye  of  the 
student,  wt  subjoin  the  arithmetical  compatatibn.    What  is  here  effected 
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If  we  now  exhibit,  under  one  pobt  of  view,  die  resolts  ob- 
tained from  observations,  and  those  results  that  are  computed 
from  the  Nautical  Almanack,  we  shall  have 


TnuDflit  of  Moon's 

Mood's  Latitiide 
from  Obsenratioii. 

Moon's  Ladtnde 
fromlUiles. 

Emr  of 
TiMe. 

1811, 

Sept  27, 

l"" 

48- 

37».46 

3*  46'  28''.4 

3*46'    8" 

-«0^-4 

28, 

8 

45 

38.95 

2    41     7.3 

2   40  46.5 

-«0.8 

1812, 

Nov.  la, 

12 

5 

19.9 

4    58  20 

4   58  33.2 

+  13.2 

Moon's  Longitnde 
from  Observmtion. 

Moon's  LoncUnde 
from  TislMes. 

Error  of 
1Vd»le. 

1811, 

Sept.  27, 

l(f    1^45' 22^8 

lOP     1*46'15".2 

-7".6 

28, 

10  16   47  17.2 

10    16  47   18.6 

+  1.4 

1812, 

Nov.  18, 

2    0     0  28 

2     0     0  18.8 

-9.2* 

by  the  differential  theorem^  might  have  been,  and  in  practice  is,  effected, 
but  less  accurately,  by  Tables  of  second  differeaces, 
L.  X 9.8216628 9.8216628  ^ 


L,  70  7/ 14«     4,4088164     L. 


X— 1 


9.2263163 


J 


19.04798 

L.  ^^...9.64894 
4.2304792     L.  5'  30"  2.5185139        L.  23" 1.36173 


No.  =  4°  43'  21".2 


1.5664930 
No.  =- 36^855 


0.05865 
No.  -  1M446 


\^t . 


9-«709339 9.87(>9389^  ^^^^^ 


*— 1 


L.  7^  I T  51"...  4.4194766     L.  —•  9a090629 


J 


L.^^-s-^  9.62225 


4.2904105  L.  4'  39" 2.4456042    L.  40"  ....  1.60206 


1.4256010 
No.  zs  5^  25'  16".9    No.  =26".64 

*  See  Note  in  opposite  page. 


0.20430 
No.  =5  1"J6 
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Results  like  those  thtt  have  been  just  obtained  serve,  as  M*e 
have  before  obderved|  a  double  parpose :  they  become  tests  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  Lunar  Tables>  and  means  of  correcting  them. 
It  is  obvious  how  they  perform  the  first  office.  The  mode  of 
performii^  die  second  has  also  been  already  explained  in 
Chapter  XXI.  The  Moon's  place,  previously  to  its  insertion  in  the 
Ephemerides  of  England,  &c.  is  computed  from  the  Lunar  Tables 
on  certain  conditions,  as  they  may  be  called :  that  is,  the  mean 
epoch,  the  mean  motion,  the  equation  of  the  centre,  the  longitude 
of  the  apogee,  and  the  equations  expounding  the  modifications  of  the 
Son's  disturbing  force,  &c.  are  all  assumed  of  certain  magnitudes: 
which  magnitudes  may  be  erroneous :  all,  perhaps,  in  slight  degrees, 
some  certainly  erroneous :  since,  otherwise,  the  Moon's  computed 
place  ought  to  agree  with  the  observed,  the  observations  being  sup- 
posed to  be  exact.  Although,  in  correcting  the  Tables,  we  may 
be  more  assured  of  the  exactness  of  some  of  the  elements  than  of 
others,  yet  it  is  the  safer  and  the  more  scientific  plan  to  suppose 
them  all  erroneous  :  and  to  form  equations  such  as 

a,dL  +.6. dm  +  c  .dJE  ^  f  •dp  +  &c.  =  C, 

in  which  dL,  dm,  &c.  shall  represent  the  variations  or  errors  of 
the  longitude,  equation  of  the  centre,  8cc.  and  C  shall  be  such  a 
quantity  as  we  have  just  deduced  in  p.  708,  and  there  represented. 


*  The  results  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  results  obtained  by  the 
computers  of  the  Nautical  Almanack,  who,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  accuracy  of  the 
several  Lunar  Tables,  have  compared  the  Greenwich  Observations,  fmrn 
1783  to  1819,  vith  the  Moon's  longitudes  and  latitudes  set  down  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  and  in  the  Connoisance  des  Terns.  The  disagree* 
ments  are  found  amongst  the  latitudes :  which  may  arise  from  the  Moon's 
parallaxes  being  compvled  from  dififerent  Tables,  or  from  Tables  con- 
simcted  on  diffisrent  obhtenesses  of  the  £arth.  Same  differences  must  occur, 
since  in  the  comparisons,  the  Moon's  places,  at  the  times  of  the  transits  of 
its  limbs,  were  deduced  by  means  of  the  Tables  of  second  differences,  whicl| 
cannot  give  results  so  exact,  (we  are  speaking  of  arithmetical  exactness) 
as  the  differential  theorem  is  able  to  give. 

4  X 
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according  to  the  case  by  '-  7''.6,  +  l"A,  —  gf\2,  &c.  In  order 
to  deduce  the  values  of  the  errors  of  the  elemeots  we  must  form, 
at  least,  as  many  equations  as  there  are  supposed  errors :  but  in 
practice,  for  reasons  already  assigned  in  Chapter  XXI,  a  great 
number  of  equations  are  selected  and  combined  together  to  fonn 
one  equation.  If  the  variations  of  the  elements  are  in  number  10, 
10  sets  of  equations  must  be  formed,  and  then  the  values  of  die 
variations  or  errors>  or,  under  a  different  name,  the  corrections  of 
the  elements  of  the  Tables,  must  be  deduced  by  the  ordinary  but 
laborious  process  of  elimination.  By  such  means  the  present 
Lunar  Tables  have  been  advanced  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  other  matters :  and  those  will  next 
claim  our  attention,  which  are  connected  with,  and  depend  on,  the 
lunar  theory.  Of  such  sort  are  eclipses  and  the  methods  of 
computing,  at  assigned  times,  the  distances  of  the  Moon  from 
die  Sun  and  certain  fixed  stars.  Both  subjects  are  of  consider- 
able  extent,  intricacy,  and  practical  utility,  since  both,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  however  of  accuracy,  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  determination  of  the  longitudes  of  places* 

» 

By  the  latter  term  we  mean,  in  the  most  general  sense,  any 
points  on  the  Earth's  surface,  whether  such  are  permanent  land- 
stations,  or  the  temporary  places  of  vessels  at  sea.  For  the 
determination  of  the  longitudes  of  places  of  the  latter  description, 
lunar  eclipses  are  of  no  use :  and  indeed^  of  but  small  use  in 
fixing  the  longitudes  of  land-stations:  not,  however,  from  any 
defect  in  the  lunar  theory,  but  from  the  practical  uncertainty  of 
marking  the  times  when  the  phases  of  an  eclipse  commence  and 
terminate.  Lunar  eclipses  might  be  excluded  from  a  work,  the 
scope  of  which  should  be  strictly  limited  to  subjects  of  merely 
practical  utility.  A  wider  range,  however,  has  already  been  taken 
in  the  present  Treatise ;  and,  acting  on  a  like  plan,  we  will,  in  the 
MBt  Chapter,  treat  of  Lunar  Eclipses :  which  are  certainly 
phenomena  of  great  interest,    of  celebrity  in  the  History  of 


elements*. 
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vnportance  io 


*  The  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  to  the  amoant  of  a  minute 
of  time,  vitiates  the  determination  of  the  longitudes  of  places.  But  an 
error  of  thiat  magnitude  would  be  but  of  litUt  consequence,  when  the 
happenings  of  eclipses,  distant  from  each  other  by  several  centuries,  are 
employed  in  fixing  such  an  element  of  the  lunar  theory,  as  the  Moon's 
mean  motion. 


CHAP.   XXXV. 


On  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

In  Chapter  IV^  a  lunar  eclipse  was  shewn  to  arise  from  sach  ao 
interposition  of  the  Earth  between  the  Moon  and  Sun,  as  to 
cause  the  shadow  of  the  Earth  to  fall  on  part,  or  on  the  whole, 
of  the  Moon's  disk. 

This  prescription  of  circumstance  is  necessary :  since  an 
opaque  body,  interposed  at  a  certain  distance  between  the  Sun 
and  Moon^  does  not  necessarily  cause  an  eclipse :  for  instance,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  interposed  body  should  be  below  a  certain 
magnitude,  its  shadow  would  not  reach  the  Moon. 

The  existence^  therefore,  of  eclipses  depends  on  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  supposing  the  mutual  distances 
of  the  Sun,  Earth,  and  Moon,  to  be  assigned. 

The  Moon  being  in  opposition,  and  at  her  mean  distance,  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  seen  from  the  Moon's 
centre,  are  3l'  59".08,  and  1®  55'  8".  Now,  at  the  extremity,  or 
conical  point  of  the  Earth's  shadow,  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  are  the  same.  The  Moon,  therefore,  must  be 
considerably  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  the  extremity  of  the  Earth's 
shadow  :  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  length  of  that  shadow 
must  be  greater  than  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth.  By 
computation,  it  is  found  to  be  four  times  as  great. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  Moon's  orbit  being  very  small,  equal 
only  to  0.0648553,  it  would  follow,  if  the  above  result,  relative 
to  the  length  of  the  shadow,  were  established  for  any  distance  of 
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the  Mood  from  the  Earth,  that  in  aU  di£it»ii€is»  tl^e  shadow  woi^ld 
extend  far  bej^ond  th^  Moon.  In  fact  by  an  eitsy  <:oin{H^aUoa 
we  have  Jthe  following  results  : 

heagti^  of  A^s  of  Sba^o^. 

O  in  perigee 2\^S9Q  rM^.  ® 

J9i  ineaa  disftance 2l£.5Sl 

in  apogee • 320.298. 

Hence^  the  least  length  of  the  shadow  is  more  than  212  radii  of 
the  Earth,  v^reas  ithe  Moon's  xlistance  from  the  JBarth  never 
exceeds  64  radii. 

« 

Hence  it  appears  a  lunar  eclipse  must  always  happen 
whenever  the  Earth  is  interposed  between  the  Su|i  and  Moon ; 
understanding,  by  such  expression,  the  Elirth's  centre  to  Ue  in 
a  line  joining  the  censes  of  the  Sup  and  Mooa.  .I9  this  laltor 
situation  pf  the  three  bodies,  the  Moon  .is  jp  oppositipii*  J.n  sucli 
kind  of  opposition,  an  eclipse  must  .i^lwfiys  bajppen,  and  thei^ 
would  be  only  thfit  kind,  if  the  plane  of  the  Moon's  orbit  coifioid^ 
with  that  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  Moon's  orbit  being  iodised  to  the  ecliptic,  and,  xOppo- 
sition  meaning  nothing  more,  than  the  difference,  in  longitude,  of 
a  semi-circle,  or  of  IBO^,  the  Moon  may  be  in  oppos^ipn^  and 
siill  either  directly  above  or  below  the  right  linejpining  the  centres 
of  the  Sun  and  E^th ;  and,  consequently,  may  ei^tber  be  above  pr 
below  the  conical  shadow,  the  axb  of  which  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  above-mentioned  line. 

Since  the  inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  Xj^ee  p.  661,)  is 
about  S>^  9^  if  the  Moon  in  opposition  should  be  either  in  its 
greatest  northern  or  southern  Jatitude,  that  is,  either  5^  9'  above 
or  below  the  ecliptic,  no  eclipse  can  take  place,  since  the  greatest 
section  of  the  Earth's  shadow  at  the  Moon  never  exceeds  64^. 
But,  in  the  next  succeeding  opposition,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
synodic  period,  the  Moon  cannot  be  again  in  her  greatest  latitude, 
.since,  :tbe  synodic  period  b^ing  £re»ter  ,t)ian  iiifi  sid^eal^  ^h^ 
Moon  WQuld,  on  th^t  aiH^ouQt,  have  apprpach^d  the  ec)ipt)c,  even 
sqpposiqg  .the  nodi9s  to  hiure  b-e^p  sta^ipnary.  6ut  \he  nodeis, 
instead  of  b^ipg  statioPAry,  ace,  during  a  sypodic  period,  regfi^ssiye 
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to  the  amount  of  1^  35'.  For  tfais  reason,  then,  as  wett  as  for 
the  one  just  stated,  the  Moon  approaches  the  ecliptic.  In  suc- 
ceeding oppositions^  the  Moon,  by  the  operation  of  both  causes, 
would  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ecliptic,  till  at  length 
an  opposition  would  occur,  in  which  the  Moon  would  be  either, 
exactly,  or  very  nearly,  in  its  node :  and  if  m  its  node,  then  it 
would  be  in  the  ecliptic,  and  in  such  case,  an  eclipse  must 
happen. 

An  ecKpse  may  happen,  if  the  Moon  be  tiear  to  the  node  of  her 
orbit ;  the  least  degrees  of  proximity  are  called  the  Lunar  EcUpiic 
Limits^ 

These  limits  are  easily  determined  from  the  inclination  of  the 
Moon's  orbit,  the  Moon's  apparent  diameter,  and  the  apparent 
diameter  of  a  section  of  the  Earth's  shadow  at  the  Moon.  The 
two  former  conditions  may  be  supposed  to  be  known  by  previous 
methods,  (see  pp.  661,  &c.)  and  it  is  the  latter  only  that  now 
requires  to  be  investigated. 

Apparent  Diametep  ofi  a  Section  of  the  Earth's  Shadow  at 

the  Moon. 

Let  S  represent  the  Sun's  cenjtre,  E  the  Earth's^  and  let  the 
circles  described  round  the  centres  S,  E  represent  sections  of 
those  bodies.    Draw  AtC,  a^C,  tangents  to  the  circular  sections 


of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  and  the  trianguhir  space  included  within 
tC,  tfC,  will  represent  the  section  of  the  conical  shadow  of  the 
Earth.  Let  mMm'  be  part  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  then  the  section 
of  the  Earth's  shadow  at  the  Moon  is  mMm',  and  its  apparent 
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semi-diameter  at  the  Earthi  which  we  have  to  estimate^  is  the 
anigle  mEM\ 

ZmEM—   lEmt-:^   z  ECm, 

Let  j^  Emt,  the  angle  subtended  at  the  Moon  by  the  Earth's 
radius,  or  the  Moen*s  horizontal  parallax,  be  denoted  by..  •  .P, 

D 

^  AESf  the  Sun*8  apparent  semi-diameter,  by "^f 

/  EA  t,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  Earth's  radius  at  the  Sun« 
or  the  Sun's  horizontal  parallax,   by  •  • p* 

Hence, 
The  apparent  semi-diameter  of  ©'s  shadow  =  p  +  P  —  — . 

Hence,  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  Moon  and  of  the 
Earth's  shadow,  when  the  Moon's  disk  just  touches  the  shadow, 
will  be  the  preceding  expression  plus  the  Moon's  apparent  semi- 
diameter  ("jt  that  is, 

^  2        2 

If  we  take  P  =  57'  l",  p  =  8^8,   and  —  =  l&  \".3,  we 

shall  have 

The  mean  apparent  semi-diameter  of  0's  shadow  =  4l'  S".5, 
which   is  nearly  three  apparent  semi-diameters  of   the  Moon. 

F 

*  We  have,  more  than  once,  adverted  to  the  necessary  defect  which 
diagrams  in  Astronomy  are  subject  to,  in  representing  distances  and 
magnitudes  according  to  their  true  proportion  in  nature.  The  Figure  in  the 
preceding  page  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  Earth's  radius  is  there  made  not  less 

than  one-third  of  the  Sun's,  whereas  it  is  about  j-prth  part.     But,  if  it 

bad  been  so  drawn,  we  should  have  had  a  most  inconvenient  diagram,  in 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  discern- the  lines  and  angles,  which 
are  the  subjects  of  investigation. 


•  •  •     •  '  . !     •  •  »  ^ 
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Hence^  sitice  the  Moon  in  the  space  of  an  hour  moves  orer  a 
space  nearly  equal  to  its  diameter,  the  Moon  may  be  entir^y 
within  the  shadow^  about  two  hours^  or  A  total  eclipse  may 
endure  that  time. 

In  order  to  find  the  greatest  value  of  the  preceding  expression, 
\^e.niust  take  the  greatest  parallax  of  the  Moon,  and  the  least  of 
the  Sun :  for,  since  there  is  a  constant  ratio  between  the  Sun's 
horizontal  parallax  and  his  apparent  semiHliameter,  the  latter  will 
be  the  least  when  the  former  is :  and  although  in  the  expression 
the  parallax  is  additive^  yet  its  diminution  below  its  mean  or  even 
its  greatest  qdsintity  is  trifling,  relatively  to  that  of  its  apparent 
diameter. 

Hence,  since  the  D  's  greatest  horizontal  parallax  is  1^  i'  ^Q" 

and  the  0  's  least  semi-diameter 15  45. 48 

the  cbrrespdtiding  paraltax  of  the  O 0     8.6 

We  have,  nearly, 

the  greatest  semi-diameter  of  the  0's  shadow  . .  •  •  s  45'  52", 
and  the  diameter =  1®  3l'  44". 

Precisely  after  this  manner,  and  by  the  same  formula,  namely, 

f  p  +  P —  )   may  the   apparent    diameters  of   the    Earth's 

shadow  be  computed,  for  other  distances  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 
Thus, 

ApiMureBt  Diameter  of 
.  0*8  Shadow. 

D   in  apogee 1®  15^  24".3036 

O  in  perigee.  ^       at  mean  distance 1    23     2.31 

in  perigee 1    SO  40.3164 

_    ,  .  D   in  apogee  . 1    15  56.8656 

O  at  mean      I  . 

,.  <       at  mean  distance •  .  l    23  34.872 

distance.         J 

m  perigee 1    31    12.8784 

3)   in  apogee 1    16  28.2936 

O  in  apogee.    \       at  mean  distance ]    24     Q.S 

in  perigee i    31   44.3064 
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3  - 

In  p.  71^  there  is  given  an  expression  for  the  length  of  the 
Earth's  shadow,  in  terms  of  the  Earth's  radius  obtained  from  the 

D 

value p,  of  the  angle  Ect ;  thus 


Ecsz 


Et 


rad.  © 


sin.  z  Ect 


in.(f-p) 


Sin 


Since  there  is  a  constant  ratio  (see  p.  6510  between  the  Sun's 
semi-diameter  and  horizontal  parallax,  (which  ratio  is  that  of  the 
radius  of  the  Sun  to  the  radius  of  the  Earth,  and  in  numbers, 
as  110  :  1  nearly),  the  denominator  of  the  preceding  fraction  may 
be  expressed  either^  in  terms  of  the  semi-diameter,  or  of  the 
parallax  ;  thus, 

rad.  © 


Length  of  shadow  s 


or  = 


sin.  (109  p)' 
rad.  @ 
109  D' 


sin. 
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But  to  return  to  the  investigation  of  the  extreme  cases  in  which 
eclipses  can  happen.  To  the  greatest  apparent  semi-diameter 
of  the  Earth's  shadow  (see  p.  714,)  add  the  greatest  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  the  Moon,  and  the  result  will  be  the  greatest 
apparent  distance  of  the  Moon  s  centre  from  the  ecliptic,  at 


which  an  eclipse  can  happen.    Thus,  in  the  Figure,  if  Ne  be 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  Nm  part  of  the  Moon's  orbit^  e  the  centre 

4  Y 


I 

■l 

I 

I 

•  < 
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of  a  section  of  the  Earth's  shadow ;  if  we  take  (see  p.  7l6,)  ia  in 
its  greatest  value,  equal  to  45^  59!\  and  ma/  the  greatest  appareiit 
semi-diameter  of  the  Moon,  =»  l6'  45". 5,  then  me,  =  G^  Sl"^, 
is  the  greatest  distance  of  the  Moon  at  which  an  eclipse  can 
happen.  If  the  distance  be  greater,  there  can  be  no  eclipse,  if 
less,  and  less  within  certain  limits^  there  may  or  may  not  be  an 
eclipse ;  its  happening  depending  on  thie  relative  proximities  of 
the  Earth  to  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

The  ecliptic  limit  Ne,  corresponding  to  the  greatest  value  of 

me,  may  be  thus  computed : 

I 
By  Naper's  Rules, 

rad.  X  sin.  me  =  sin.  Ne  x  sin.  ZeNm;  [ 

.*.  taking  me  =  62^  3S'\  and  the  inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit, 
(what  it  generally  is,  in  these  circumstances,)  equal  to  5^  \7\  we 
have 

10  +  log.  sin.  62'  38" 18.2605076 

log.  sin.    5M7' 8.9641697 

.*.  log.  sin.  Ne • .  9*2963379 

.-.  Ne  = 1 1*  25'  4(/',  nearly! 

The  species  of  eclipse  represented  in  the  above  Figure,  where 
the  two  circular  sections  of  the  Moon  and  shadow  are  in  contact 

■ 

is  called  an  Appulse. 

The  opposition  of  the  Moon  must  have  happened  soon  before 
this  appulse,  if  the  direction  of  the  Moon's  motion  be  supposed 
from  m  towards  N,  For,  the  Moon  moving  more  quickly  *  than 
the  Sun,  and  consequently,  than  the  centre  (e)  of  the  shadow, 
caimot  long  have  quitted  a  point  o,  such  that  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  centre  of  the  shadow  would  be  at  c.  And  in  these 
positions  of  the  Moon  and  shadow,  the  former  is  in  opposi- 
tion. 

*  The  .diurnal  motions  of  the.  Moon  and  Sim  are  respectively 
a3«  10'  55".027,    aiid  5.9'  8".33. 
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In  the  computation  of  eclipses  there  are  several  expedients' 
employed  for  abridging  its  labour.     Eclipses  are  to  be  expected - 
i^hen  the  Moon  is  near  her  node^  and  in  opposition.     But  the> 
labour  of  a  direct  and  formal  computation  may  frequently  be- 
spared^  by  roughly  ascertaining  certain  limits,  beyond  which,  it  is- 
useless  to  expect  an  eclipse.     Thus,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,    if  Ne  be  greater  than   11^  2&,   no  eclipse  can 
happen.    But  Ne  is  the  difference  of  the  true  longitudes  of  the^ 
centre  of  the  0's  shadow  and  of  the   D  's  £1  at  tlie  time  of  the 
appulse  ;  the  time  of  appulse  differs  a  little  from  the  time  of  true 
opposition,  and  therefore,  for  two  causes,  from  the  time  of  mean- 
opposition.     The  mean  longitude  of  the  centre  of  the  Earth's* 
shadow  differs  from  the  true  longitude,  by  reason  of  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  and  other  small  equations.    If  therefore,  we  com- 
pute the  mean  longitude  of  the  Earth's  shadow  at  the  time  of  mean 
opposition,  it  will  differ  from  the  longitude  of  e,  (see  Fig.  p.  7 1 7,) 
at  the  time  of  appulse  for  three  causes ;  the  difference,   of  the 
times  of  appulse  and  of  true  opposition,  of  the  times  of  mean 
and  true  opposition,  and  of  the  meaii  and  true  longitudes.     But, 
notwithstanding  these  sources  of  inequality,  the  consequent  error 
in  the  value  of  Ne  computed,  from  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
Earth,  and  for  the  time  of  mean  opposition,  is  within  certain 
limits ;    and  accordingly  M.  Delambre   states   that,   if   Ne  be 
>  12^  S&,  there  cannot  be  an  eclipse,  if  <  9^,  there  must  be 
one.     Between  9^,  and  12^  36^,  the  happening  of  the  eclipse  is 
doubtful,  and  the  doubt  must  be  removed  by  a  more  exact  cal- 
culation.    The  time  of  mean  opposition  may  be  computed  from 
the  Tables  of  the  Sun   and  Moon.     But,   the  computation  is 
facilitated  by  means  of  a  Table  of  Epacts.    The  Epactfor  a  year, 
meaning  the  Moon's  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  age 
commencing  from  the  last  mean  conjunction ;  and  the  Epact  for 
any  month,  meaning  the  Moon*s  age   at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  supposing  the  age  to  have  begun  from  the  beginning  of 
the'year.     Delambre  in  his  Astronomical  Tables  has  given  a  new 
method  of  computing  the   probable  times  of  the  happening  of 
eclipses.    (See  Vince,  vol.  III.  Introduction,  p.  56.) 

In  the  preceding  explanations  we  have  supposed  an  eclipse  to 
begin  when  the  Moon  enters  the  Earth's  shadow  at  m',    A  spec-. 
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tator  at  the  Moon  in  any  point  within  vi  and  nt,  (see  Fig.  p.  714,) 
would,  by  reason  of  the  intervention  of  the  Earthy  be  unable  to 
see  any  part  of  the  Sun's  disk.  But,  before  and  after  this  edvfUt 
properly  so  called,  the  Moon's  light  would  be  obscured ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  spectator,  on  the  Moon's  surfece, 
previously  to  being  entirely  deprived  of  the  Sun's  light,  would 
lose  sight  of  portions  of  his  disk.  In  order  to  determine,  when 
this  obscuration  first  begins,  and  when  it  ends,  draw  two  tangents 
AC  ql\  aC'pl,  to  the  Sun  and  Moon;  then,  the  mom^t  die 
Moon  enters  V  /,  part  of  the  Sun's  light  is  stopped  ;  or,  a  spectator 
at  the  Moon  situated  any  where  between  I'm'  sees  part  only  of 
the  Sun's  disk.  Entering  m'm,  the  spectator  loses  sight  of  the 
Sun  entirely;  emerging  from  m'm,  he  regains,  in  his  progress 
through  ml,  the  sight  of  successively  greater  portions  of  the  disk, 
and  finally,  emerging  from  m/,  he  again  sees*  the  fid)  orb  of  die 
Sun. 

The  space  included  within  the  lines  pi,  q  I',  is  the  section  of 
what  is,  properly  enough,  denominated  the  Penumbra;  and  its 
angle  is  IC'l'. 

m 

Angle  of  the  Penumbra. 

t  ACS  =  L  JES  +  L  EAC, 

=  O  's  apparent  semi-diameter  +  O  's  hot.  paraDax, 
D 

Hence,  may  be  deduced. 

The  Apparent  Semi-diameter  of  a  Section  of  the  Penumbra  at  the 

Moon's  Orbit. 

For,    ^IEC=^   z  EIC  +  z  EC'l 

D 

=    D  's  hor.  par*.   +  ~  +  P 

D 

From  this  formula^  as  in  the  case  of  the  umbra  (p.  716,)  the 
several  values  of  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  penumbra, 
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corresponding  to  certain  positions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  may  be 
computed. 

Since  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  Moon's  penumbra  is 

the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  Moon  and  shadow^  when  the 
Moon  first  enters  the  penumbra,  is 

D       d 

PH-p  +  ^  +  j; 

d  representing  the  Moon's  apparent  diameter. 

In  the  preceding  investigations  we  have  supposed  the  cones 
of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  to  be  formed  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  Sun  and  touching  the  £arth's  surface.  This,  probably,  is 
not  the  exact  case  in  nature ;  for,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
Earth's  shadow  is  founds  by  observation,  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  what  would  result  from  the  preceding  formula.  This  cir- 
cumstance is,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  accounted  for, 
by  supposing  those  solar  rays,  that,  from  their  direction,  would 
glance  by  and  rase  the  Earth's  surface,  to  be  stopped  and  absorbed 
by  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  In  such  a  case,  the 
conical  boundary  of  the  Earth's  shadow  would  be  formed  by 
certain  rays  exterior  to  the  former  and  would  be  larger. 

This  is  not  the  sole  effect  of  the  atmosphere  in  eclipses ;  but, 
another,  totally  of  a  different  nature,  results  from  it.  Certain  of 
the  Sun's  rays,  instead  of  being  stopped  and  absorbed,  are  bent 
from  their  rectilinear  course,  by  the  refracting  power  of  the 
atmosphere ;  so  as  to  form  a  cone  of  faint  light  interior  to  that 
cone  which  has  been  mathematically  described  as  the  Earth's 
shadow.  The  effect  of  this,  or  the  phenomenon  of  which  the 
preceding  statement  is  presumed  to  be  the  explanation,  is'  a 
reddish  light  visible  on  the  Moon's  disk,  during  an  eclipse. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  shew  how  the  time,  duration  and 
magnitude,  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  may  be  computed. 

Let  NqM  represent  part  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  vEN  the 
ecliptic,  N  the  node. 
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Suppose  the  Moon's  place  of  opposition  to  be  9,  jp  being  the 
corresponding  place  of  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  shadow,  tnd 


the  latter  to  describe  Ep,  whilst  the  Moon's  centre  describes  Mq. 
Let  also 

m  s=   D  's  horary  motion  in  longitude, 
n  =  D  's  motion  in  latitude, 

«  =  O  's  (or,  the  shadow*s  centre's)  motion  in  longitude, 
X  =   ])  's  latitude  when  in  opposition  at  q, 
t  ss  time  from  q  to  M, 
c  =s  distance  of  M  from  E  (ME) ; 

then,  in  the  time  t,  the  D  's  motion  in  longitude  =  mt  {vp),  . 

in  latitude  =^  nt  (Mv  --pq) 
the  o's  motion  in  longitude  sn  st  (£j)); 

consequently, Mv ^pq  +  nt^\  +  nt,  and  Ev s=pv^  JBp  =m^  —  st; 

.%  c"  {MI?)  =  Mv""  +  Et?*  =  (\  +  ntf  +  (mt  -  sO% 

which  expression  expanded  produces  a  quadratic  equation,  of 
which  t  is  the  quantity  to  be  determined,  and  the  value  of  which 
will  depend  on  that  of  c\  or,  if  we  assign  to  c  such  values  as 
belong  to  the  different  phases  .of  an  eclipse,  the  results  will  be 
intervals  of  time  between  the  happening  of  such  phases,  and  the 
time  of  opposition,  which  latter  time  may  be  computed  from  the 
Tables  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

If  in « the  preceding  expression  for  ^,  we  substitute,  after 

ft 

expansion  tan.  9  instead  of ,  there  will  result 

wi  —  * 

»'<»  +  2  Xn  sin.'  0 .  f  =  (c»  -  X»)  sin/  $, 


J 
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«6d  if  from  this,   by  tbe  Rule  for  the  solution  of  a  quadratic 
equation,  we  deduce  the- value  of  t,  we  shall  have 

t  =  i  [-  \  8in.»  9  ±  sin.  0  V(fi^  -  X*  cos.*^], 
n 

from  which  expression,  as  it  has  been  stated,  may  be  deduced 
values  of  the  time  corresponding  to  any  assigned  values  of  c. 

For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  determine  the  time  from  opposition, 
at  which  the  Moon  first  enters  the  Earth's  penumbra,  we  must 
assume  (see  p.  721,) 

t  has  two  values  corresponding  to  the  same  value  of  c,  th^ 
second  of  which  will  denote  the  time  at  which  the  Moon  quits 
the  penumbra.  If  we  wish  to  determine  the  time  at  which  the 
Moon  enters  the  umbra,  we  must  assume,  (see  p.  7M>)  /    '^^ 

'^        2        2 

If  we  wish  to  determine  the  time  when  the  whole  disk  has 
just  entered  the  shadow,  we  must  subduct  d  from  the  preceding 
value,  and  make 

d       B 

and  similarly  for  other  phases. 
The  two  values  (j!^  f)  of  t  are 

*'  =  i  [-  X  sin.'  Q  +  sin.  Q  l/(c'  -  X»  cosv*  9)\ 
n 

1^  =  1  [  -  X  sin.*  0  -  sin.  d  i/(c' -  X' co8.»  d)], 
n 

which  values  can  never  equal  each  other,  except  the  quantity 
under  the  radical  sign,  that  is,  c'  —  X*  .  cos.^  d  =:  0  ; 

in  which  case  the  value  of  t,  namely ,  represents  th4 

middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  distance  (c)  of  the  centres  being  X  cos.  0.' 
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Tbis  value  (X  cos.  0)  of  c  correspODding  to  the  middle  of  tk 
eclipse^  is  the  least  distance,  or,  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
centres  of  the  Moon  and  shadow.  For,  if  by  the  rules  for  findmg 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  quantities,  we  deduce  from  the  expres- 
sion, p.  723,  1.  3,  the  value  of  t,   it  will  be  found   equal  to 

X  sin.^  e 
n 

The  nearest  approach  of  the  centres  being  known,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  eclipse  is  easily  ascertained.  Thus,  on  the  sup- 
position that  X  cos.  6  is  less  than  the  distance  I  -P+P+ r  —  -rj 

at  which  the  Moon's  limb  just  touches  the  shadow,  some  part  of 

the  Moon's  disk  is  eclipsed ;  and  the  portion  of  the  diameter  of 

the  eclipsed  part  is 

d       D 

P  +  p  + X  cos.  0. 

2        2 

The  portion  of  the  diameter  of  the  non-eclipsed  part,  is  the 
Moon's  apparent  diameter  (d)  minus  the  preceding  expression, 
and,  therefore,  is 

d       D 

X  cos.  0  +  -+-r-  —  P-P* 
2        2  ^ 

If  this  expression  should  be  equal  nothing,  the  eclipse  would 
be  just  a  total  one.  If  the  expression  should  be  negative,  the 
eclipse  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  a  total  one,  since  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  Moon's  disk  would  be  below  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  section  of  the  shadow  :  and  the  distance  of  the  two  boun- 
daries would  be  the  preceding  expression. 

The  preceding  formulae  for  the  parts  eclipsed,  which  are  parts 
of  the  Moon's  diameter,  are  usually  expressed  in  twelfths  of  that 
diameter ;  which  twelfths  are,  with  no  great  propriety  of  language, 
called  Digits^  Thus,  if  the  part  eclipsed  should  be  %4f  S^t 
the  Moon's  diameter  being   33'   18";    then,  the   part  eclipsed 

24^  59,"      iMfttfc    i>isio- 

By  p.  723,  the  second  root  of  the  quadratic,  or 
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^^  =  -  -  [X  sin.*  0  +  sin.  9  V\e  -  X*  cos.*  9)\ 
n 

which  is  ne^tive  with  respect  to  the  other  value  t';  that  is,  if 
the  first  be  previous  to  opposition^  the  latter  is  subsequent  to  it : 
hence  the  whole  duration  of  that  part  of  the  eclipse  which  t&kes 
place  between  equal  values  of  the  distance  of  the  centres  is  the 
sum  of  the  two  times,  and  therefore  = 

f'  +  (-  O  =  -  sin,  9  V(^e  -  X*  COS.'  9). 

n 

If  in   this  expression  %(pe  substitute  that  value  of  c,  whkh  it 

r.  d      D 

P  +  P  +  - ,  (see  p.  723,)  the  quantity 

-  sin.  e  Vis^  —  X»  COS.*  Q\ 
n 

denotes  the  time  from  the  Moon's  first  entering,  to  her  finally 
quitting  the   shadow  or  umbra.    And^  if  we  substitute  for  c, 

d      D 

P  + 1>  +  -  H ',  (see  p.  7^,)  the  resultibg  expression  will' 

denote  the  whole  time  of  an  eclipse,  from  the  Moon'^  first 
entering  till  her  finally  quitting  the  penusnbra. 

Example. 

Of  the  Eclipse^  which  happened  on  March  17>  1764,  it  U  required 
to  calculate  the  beginnings  middle,  and  the  end;  also  the 
number  of  Digits  eclipsed*  ■ 

By  the  Lunar,  and  Solar  Tables  it  appears  that  the  epoch,  or 
the  time  of  true  opposition,  happened  on  the  18th  of  Maroh  1764, 
at  O^  6™  l^T,  mean  solar  time  atf  Paris  (reckoned  fimm  midnight). 

By  the  above-mentioned  Tables  the  following  numerical 
results  were  obtained, 

D  's  lat.  at  the  time  of  opposition  X  »  38'  4S^  N« 

})  's  horary  raotioa  in  latitude  •«  •  9»  =s  -*-3  £6 (lat.  decreasing) 

^  's  horary  motion  in  longitude  • .  »!« ==  3?  SS 

O  's  horary  motion  in  longitude  • .  s  =>     2-29 

}>  's  apparent  diameter d  ss  S3   18 

D  's  corresponding  hoi^«  parallax  P  ^  6l     0 

O  's  apparent  diameter  •  • X>  =  32  10 

O  's  corresponding  hoi',  parallax  /)  =     0    9- 

4  z 
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Hence;  (see  p.  7£2>) 

^  n  3'ee"  206 

tan.  u  = =s ; — J,  =  —  — ?— ; 

m  -  «  34'  54"  2094 

/.  d  =  -  5^  37'  e".5. 

Hence,   (see  p.  724»)  the  middle   of  the  eclipse,   or, 
Xsin.^d       23£2 


n  206 


X  sin.*  (5^  37'  6".5)  =  6"  2£r. 


This  is  the  time  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  opposition,  which 
is  March  18,  0**  6™  ]2f^  consequently,  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
was  March  18,  0^  12™  41*.  Now,  in  order  to  find  the  times 
when  the  Moon  first  entered  and  when  it  finally  quitted  the 
shadow,  we  must  first  compute  (see  p.  723,)  the  corresponding 
values  of  c,  and  accordingly  we  have 

c  =  -.«-+/>  +  P=6l'43", 
2         2^ 

or,  adding  (see  p.  721,)  l'40''  for  the  effect  of  the  Earth's  atmo- 
sphere, 

c^esf  23", 

which  value  being  substituted  in 

_  X  sin.*  9  ±  sin.  0  \/{c^  —  \*  cos.*  0) 

n 

the  two  resulting  values  (t'',  if)  of  t  are 

(end  of  eclipse)  t"  =  6"  29'  -f-  1^  26"  8'  =     1**  32"  37* 
(beginning)      *'.  =  6    29   -   1    26    8    =  - 1    19    39 
and  consequently,  the  duration  of  the  eclipse  •  • .  2^  52"  l6*. 

Since/' =  —  1**  19^  39^  is  negative,  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse  happened  before  the  time  of  opposition,  therefore,  at 
Paris,  it  happened  1^  19"  39"  before  March  18,  0^  6"  12",  that 
is,  on  March  17,  22^  46^  33*,  and  the  eclipse  terminated 
1^  32"  37*  after  the  time  of  opposition  March  18,  0^  6"  12^,  that 
is,  on  March  18,  l**  38"  49". 

Since  the  preceding  times  are  computed,  according  to  the 
usage  of  French  Astronomers,  from  midnight,  and  since,  at  the 
time  of  opposition,  the  Moon  was  nearly  on  the  meridian,  it  is 
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plain  that  the  whole  of  this  eclipse  must  have  been  seen  at  Paris, 
and  could  not  have  been  seen  on  the  hemisphere  opposite  to  that, 
on  which  Paris  is  situated. 

The  distance  of  the  centres  corresponding  to  the  middle  of 
the  eclipse,  and  to  the  greatest  phase,  that  is,  to  the  greatest 
quantity  of  eclipsed  disk,  or 

X  COS.  0  = 38'  3 1''. 

The  eclipsed  part,  or 

-— --+P  +  P  —  Xcos.  d=.  .23'  12'\ 

or  (see  p.  721,),  accounting  for  the  effect  of  atmosphere^  24'  52", 

Ditils.        ^'  5^//       Digiti. 

and  expressed  in  digits  =  12  x  — j — y^  =s  8.96. 

^kJ      lo 

In  deducing  the  equation  that  involves  the  time  (t)  we  sup-  ^ 
posed  the  Moon  to  describe  the  space  Mq,  whilst  the  centre  of        r 
the  shadow  described  Ep :  and,  expressed  by  means  of  the  horary 
motions,  the  line  pv  was  =s  mf*,  and  the  line,  which  is  the  dif- 
ference of  Mv  and  pq,  was  =  n^.     According  to  this  notation, 
Uierefore,  the  tangent  of  the  inclination   of  the  Moon's  orbit 

(M'v\        nt       71 
which  s=  -rzr-  J  =  —  =  —  .     Now  the  Moon  approaches  the 
Nv'^       mt       m 

shadow  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is  its  motion  in  latitude, 

(nO,  the  other  the  excess  (pit  —  st)  of  its  motion  in  longitude 

above  that  of  the  shadow.     Hence,  its  approach  to  the  shadow 

would  evidently  be  the  same,  if  we  suppose  the  centre  of  the 

shadow,  to  be  quiescent,  the  Moon  to  move  with  its  proper  motion 

in  latitude  (nO?  and  besides  with  an  imaginary  proper  motion,  in 

longitude,  equal  to  the  relative  one,    mt  —  st\  with  such  an 

hypothesis  the  equation  (see  p.  722,) 

c'  =  (\  +  ntf  -f  (w  -  sf  ^, 

would  equally  result,  and  the  same  conclusions  relative  to  t,  8cc. 

*  The  Reader  mast  observe  that  mt,  nt,  &c.  are  not  lines  like  p^, 
&c.  but  the  products  of  two  algebraical  symbols,  m,  t  and  n,  t. 
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ivouM  abo  equally  result  In  this  case,  since  we  suppose  Che 
sbadow  to  be  at  rest  and  the  two  motions  of  the  Moon  to  be  nig 
and  (m  —  s)  t,  the  Moon  must  move  towards  the  shadow  along 
an  imaginary  orbit^   the  tangent  of  whose  inclination  would  be 

or ,  an  inclination  greater  therefore  than  that 


{m  "^  $)  t*       m  —  8 
of  the  real  orbit. 

This  imaginary  orbit,  (which  originates  by  a  species  of  trans- 
lation of  the  equation  involving  t,)  has,  for  the  purpose  of  gra- 
phically representing  the  phases  of  an  eclipse,  been  invented  by 
Astronomers,  and  been  termed  the  Moon's  relative  Orbit.  If  we 
prolong  the  line  pq  below  q,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  a  x  /,  so 
that  the  whole  line,  beginning  from  p,  may  be  equal  to  X  +  n' 
(X  =  pq)  and  then,  from  the  extr^nity  of  the  prolonged  line, 
draw  a  line  paranet  to  pv^  towards  M,  and  equal  to  (m  —  9)t, 
and  lastly^  join  p  and  the  extremity  of  the  line  parallel  to  pv ; 
the  joining  line  will  represent  a  portion  of  the  relative  orbit,  and 
be  equal  to  ME  (c). 

The  relative  orbit  is  a  mere  mathematical  fiction,  coovenieot 
enough  for  representing  the  phases  of  an  eclipse,  but  not  essential 
to  their  computation,  as  the  very  fact  of  the  preceding  computa- 
tions, made  without  reference  to  it,  sufficiently  proves.  If,  how- 
ever, by  independent  reasonings,  it  be  established  and  laid  dows 
as  the  basis  of  investigation,  then  may  all  the  preceding  results 
relative  to  the  duration  and  quantity  of  an  eclipse  be  obtained. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  note,  that  the  artifice  of  computation 

which  substitutes  tan.  0  instead  of ,  when  geometrically 

exhibited,  introduces  the  relative  orbit* 

In  the  preceding  computations  of  the  duration,  &c*  of  a  lunar 
eclipse,  we  have  supposed  the  motion  of  the  Sun  in  longitude, 
and  the  motions  of  the  Moon  in  longitude  and  latitude  to  be 
uniform.  This,  during  the  short  continuance  of  an  eclipse,  is 
nearly,  but  not  exactly,  true.  The  error  of  the  supposition,  how- 
ever, may  be  corrected  by  means  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar  Tables, 
which  give  (he  true  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Mood  for  every 
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instant  of  time,  and  then  the  eclipse  may  be  computed  to  the 
greatest  exactness. 

Since  the  computation  of  eclipses,  (especially,   of  solar^)  is 

attended  with  considerable  difficulties,  it  is  natural  to  search  for 

expedients  that  may  lessen  them.     Now,  an  eclipse  depends  on 

two  circumstances^  the  syzygy  of  the  Moon,  and  the  proximity 

to  the  node  of  its  orbit.  The  first  circumstance,  whether  it  be  an  op-> 

position  or  a  conjunction,  recurs  after  a  synodic  period,  or,  29  days. 

But,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  proximity  of  the  Moon  to  the 

node  of  its  orbit  cannot  be  the  same,  in  degree,  as  it  was  at  the 

beginning.     It  must,  according  as  the  Moon  is  approaching  or 

receding  from  the  node,  be  less  or  greater.    This  arises  from  the 

regression  of  the  nodes.    But,  the  nodes  still  regressing,  before 

they  have  performed  a  circuit  of  the  heavens,  an  opposition  or 

conjunction  must  happen,  in  which  the  Moon  would  be  either 

exactly,  or  very  nearly,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  node,  as  it 

was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.    If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 

we  suppose  the  synodic  period  to  be  SO  days,  and  the  Sun  after 

quitting  the  node  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  to  return  to  the  same  after 

330  days,  then  at  the  end  of  this  latter  period,  and  after  eleven 

lunations,  if  the  Sun  and  Moon  should  have  been  in  conjunction, 

or  opposition,  at  the  beginning,  they  would  be  again  .so,  and 

besides  the  Moon  would  be  in  the  same  degree  of  proximity  to 

the  node.    If,  however,  the  return  of  the  Sun  to  the  node  should 

not  be  performed  exactly  in  33Q  days,  but  in  330  days  12  hours, 

then  at  the  end  of  661  days,  after  two  revolutions  with  respect  to 

the  node  and  60  lunations,  the  Moon  would  be  in  syzygy  with 

the  Sun,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  node,  as  it  was  at  the 

beginning.     Now,  if  the  Moon,  at  different  periods,  be  in  syzygy 

with  the  Sun,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  node,  the  same 

phases  of  an  eclipse  must  be  always  seen  at  those  periods  (sup*** 

posing  the  mutual  distances  of  the  Moon,  Sun,  and  Earth,  not  to 

alter).     Hence,  an  eclipse  computed  for  one  period  would  serve 

for  other  periods,  and,  eclipses  could  be  pre^cted ;  since,  after 

the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  days^  they  would  recur. 

A  lunation,  and  the  Sun's  period  with  regard  to  the  node  of 
the  Moon's  orbit,  are  not  of  the  valuee,  which,  in  the  precediqg 
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illustration^  we  have  supposed  them  to  be.  The  former  0 
2g*  12^  44"  2'.8,  (29.530588)  the  latter  346*  14*»  52'  l(f.03« 
(346.61963).  But,  with  these  true  values^  the  period  of  tbe 
recurrence  of  the  Moon  to  the  same  position,  relatively  to  the 
Sun  and  the  node  of  its  orbit,  is  to  be  determined  on  the  same 
principles,  which,  indeed,  are  those  which  have  been  previously 
used  on  the  occasion  of  the  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  over 
the  Sun's  disk,  (see  p.  6l3.)*  We  must  find  two  numbers  in  the 
proportion  of  29.530588  to  346.61963 :  if  not  exactly,  nearlj 
so,  employing  the  method  of  continued  fractions.  Now  two 
numbers,  nearly  so,  are  19  and  223 ;  the  Moon's  node,  there- 
fore, after  223  lunations  has,  relatively  to  Jthe  Sun,  returned 
19  times  to  the  same  position.  And  accordingly  at  the  end  of  223 
lunations,  that  is,  of  18  years  11  days*,  there  are  the  same  con- 
ditions requisite  for  an  eclipse,  as  at  the  beginning ;  after  such 
interval,  then  eclipses,  solar  as  well  as  lunar,  will  recur,  and  io 
the  same  order.  If  we  know,  therefore,  previous,  we  can  predict 
subsequent,  eclipses. 

This  simple  method  of  predicting  eclipses  was  known  to  the 
antient  Astronomers.  It,  however,  is  not  exact,  since  19  to  223, 
is  only  an  approximate  ratio :  even  were  it  exact,  still  the  lunar 
inequalities,  the  periodical  and  secular,  would  prevent  the  Moon 
from  being  at  the  end  of  18^  ll',  or  of  36^  22*,  &c.  precisely  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  node,  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  method,  however,  may,  with  advantage,  be  used  for  ascer- 
taining, very  nearly,  the  happening  of  eclipses ;  after  which,  the 
exact  times  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  Astronomical 
Tables.  . 

By  means  of  the  period  of  223  lunations,  called  by  the 
Chaldean  Astronomers,  the  Saros,  eclipses  may  be  predicted; 
but,  independently  of  this,  there  is,  for  finding  directly  those 
syzygies  at  which  eclipses  may  happen,  the  method  of  Astronomical 
EpactSy  (see  p.  7W)* 

•m-    '•  .■.■■■  ,  1.  ^— ^—  ■  I  I 

•  More  exactly,  18^  10*  7*  43»,  or  18M1«»  7**  43",  accordingly  ai 
four  or  five  leap  years  happen  in  the  interval  of  223  lunations. 


CHAP.   XXXVI 


On  Solar  Eclipses, 

A.N  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Moon  between  the  Sun  and  Earth ;  in  consequence  thereof,  the 
whole,  or  part  of  the  Sun's  light  is  prevented  from  falliog  on 
certain  parts  of  the  Earth's  surfiace. 

A  spectator,  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the  Sun's  light,  is  in- 
volved in  the  Moon's  shadow  ;  deprived  of  part,  in  the  penumbra. 

A  material  circumstance  of  distinction  exists  between  lunar 
and  solar  eclipses  :  the  former  are  seen,  at  the  same  time,  by 
every  spectator  who  sees  the  Moon  above  his  horizon.  The 
latter  may  be  seen  by  different  spectators  at  different  times ;  or 
may  be  seen  by  one  spectator  and  not  by  another.  The  passage 
of  the  Moon's  shadow  across  the  Earth's  surface^  during  a  solar 
eclipse,  has  been  properly  likened  to  that  of  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud. 

In  the  case  of  the  Moon,  it  was  shewn,  that,  if  that  body 
were  within  certain  limits  of  distance  from  the  node  of  her  orbit, 
an  eclipse  must  happen  in  opposition;  because,  (seep.  712>) 
the  shadow  of  the  Earth,  in  all  distances  of  the  Moon  and  Sun, 
extends  far  beyond  the  lunar  orbit.  The  length  of  the  Moon's 
shadow  must  be  deteriSined  as  that  of  the  Earth's  has  been,  on 
the  same  principles  and  by  similar  formulae.  But,  the  result,  in 
certain  respects,  will  be  different.  The  Moon's  shadow  will  never 
extend  fiar  beyond  the  Earthy  and  sometimes  will  fall  short  of  it. 
Hence,  the  happening  of  a  solar  eclipse  will  depend  not  solely  on 
the  ecliptic  limits,  but  also  on  the  relative  distances  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Earth. 
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111  order  to  determine  the  lei^th  of  the  Moon's  shadow,  we 

may  use  the  Figure  of  page  714. 

Et 
Now,byp.717,Ci:=;j^-^^^. 

Et 


sin.  (^  AES  -    z  EAt)' 

In  this  case  E  must  represent  die  Moon,  and  accordingly 
Z  AES,  which  is  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  Sun  seen       ' 
from  the  Moon,  is  equal  to 

..."  ^        ^        <*"t*  O  from  ® 

apparent  semi-diameter  O  seen  from  ©  x  r: , 

^^  dist.  G  from   5  I 

and  dve  attgle  EA  ^  is  llie  Son's  horizontal  parallax  belongii^  to 
the  Moon,  and  equal,  therefore,  to 

,   -     .         ,         „      ^     >Tv         3>  's  ra^-        «!»*•  O  from  © 

O  s  horizontal  parallax  for  ©  X  -rr; r  ^  T :: ^^  • 

*^  ®'s  rad.        dist.  O  from  > 

Hence,  calling  the  radii  of  the  Moon  and  Earthy  r,  R,  and 
the  distances  of  the  Sun  from  the  Moon,  and  Earth,  k,  K 
respectively,  there  results 

r 

length  of  Moon's  shadow  = 


r 

'^-  {(f  -  ^  i)  f } 


For,  since ;,  =  |,  and  P  =  j^.    |=^. 


By  means  of  this  formula,  we  have 

Shaiaow.  }  '8  Bist 


Lenrtliof 
thaldow. 


O  in  apogee,    J)  in  perigee 59*730 

O  in  perigee,  D  in  apogee •  •  •  57.760 


55.902 
63.86« 
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And  this  latter, case  is  one  of  .those  mentioned  in  p.  731,  and 
in  which  the  Moon's  shadow  never  reaqhes  the  flarth. 

The  formula  for  the  length  of  the  Earth's  shadow  has  been 
adapted  so  as  to  express  the  length  of  the  Moon  s  shadow. 
Similar  alterations  may  be  applied  to  the  other  formulae.  For 
instance^  (see  p.  715^) 

the^ppa^;lemi-dMm.of0'sa^a4ow=  zJE^^-(  L  AES-  lEAt). 
Now  we  have  already  shewn  (p.  732,)  that 

and   z  Emt,   (the   Moon  being  at  E,   and  the   Earth   at  M>) 
equ9ils  the    J)  !s  apparent  seipi-diameter  (")  - 

Hence^ 
the  appa^  semi-diam'.  of  ^  's  shadow  = ( «--.  |-_ 

^(^smce  see  p.  651,  ^  =  ^^  =  -^—  x  p— ^ . 

Hence,  when  the  Moon's  apparent  diameter  {d)  equals  the 
Sun's  (D),  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  Moon's  shadow  is 
.^ijual  iiptl^ng ;  or,  the  vertex  of  the  conical  shadow  just  reaches 
the  P^th. 

*  When  the  Moons  apparent  diameter  (d)  is  less  than  the  Sun's 
(D),.  the  expression  for  the  apparent  diameter  of  a  section  of  the 
Moon's  shadow  is  negative ;  in  other  yfords,  the  shadow  never 
reaches  the  Eaith. 

In  a  similar  manner  may  the  formulae  for  the  penumbra  of 
the  Earth  be  ,transformedy  and  adapted  to  the  case  of  the  Moon. 

.{n  prder  to, find, the. distance  of  the  centres  of  the  Moon*s 
8.hadQW  synd  of  the  Earth,  when  the  Earth's  disk  just  touches  the 
^^qtipn  of  ^t)ie  i/ifipns  shadow,  we  must  add  to  the  expression, 
L  13,  tl^e  apparent  ;sem;i;>diameter  of  the  Earth,  seen  from  the 
Moon^  which,  in  other  words,  is  the  Moon^s  horizontal  parallax 
(P).     Hepce 

5   A 


distance  sa  P  + 
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P-P 


From  this  expression  the  solar  ecliptic  limits  may  be  compated, 
precisely  as  the  lunar  were  (see  p.  718^  and  they  will  be  found 
equal  to  17®  2 1'  27''. 

The  same  diagram  and  formulae^  as  we  have  seen,  app^y 
equally  to  solar  as  to  lunar  eclipses ;  and,  to  a  spectator  placed 
in  the  Moon,  our  solar  eclipses  must  appear,  precisely,  as  lunar 
eclipses  appear  to  us ;  the  fictitious  spectator  might  also  compute 
the  duration,  and  magnitude,  of  an  eclipse  caused  by  the  shadow 
of  the  globe  on  which  he  is  placed,  by  processes  like  those  which 
have  already  been  used,  (p.  722,)  in  the  case  of  lunar  eclipses. 
The  forms  of  the  resulting  equations,  and  the  steps  of  the  process, 
would  be  the  same  in  each  case.  It  would  be  only  necessaiy  to 
make  such  slight  alterations  as  we  have  already  made.  And, 
under  this  point  of  view,  there  is  no  difference  between  lunar  and 
solar  eclipses.  The  computation  of  the  one  is  as  easy  as  that  of 
the  other.  But,  still  the  fact  is,  the  subject  of  solar  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  lunar  eclipses.  There  is  then  some 
material  circumstance  of  difference  between  them,  which  it  is 
now  necessary  to  point  out. 

In  the  preceding  computations  relative  to  lunar  eclipses,  no 
consideration  was  had  of  any  particular  parts  of  the  Moon's  disk 
which  might  either  be  covered  by,  or  approach  within  a  certain 
distance  of,  the  Earth's  shadow.  In  the  ingress,  for  instance, 
merely  the  time  of  contact  was  determined,  and  nothing  said  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  point  of  contact  relatively  to  any  fixed 
point  in  the  Moon's  equator.  The  lunar  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  point  of  contact  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  observer 
on  the  Earth's  surface.  But,  to  an  observer  at  the  Moon,  the 
case  is  quite  different :  to  such  an  one,  the  eclipse  does  not  begin 
when  the  Earth's  shadow  comes  in  contact  with  the  Moon's  disk, 
but  when  it  begins  to  obscure  his  station.  Now,  in  the  predica- 
ment of  this  fictitious  observer  at  the  Moon,  during  what  to  us  is 
a  lunar  eclipse,  is  an  observer  at  the  Earth  during  a  solar  eclipse. 
It  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  when,  and  how  long,  the  shadow 
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of  the  Moon  will  Obscure  a  station  of  an  assigned  longitude  and 
latitude. 

Solar  eclipses  then  are  more  difficult  of  computation  because 
more  is  required  to  be  done  in  them,  than  in  lunar  eclipses.  If 
in  the  investigation  of  the  latter,  there  had  been  solved  a  problem, 
in  which  it  was  required  to  determine  the  time  when  a  particular 
point  on  the  Moon's  surface  was  eclipsed,  then  from  such  solution 
we  should  possess  the  means  of  determining,  what  it  is  essential 
to  determine,  in  solar  eclipses. 

The  method^  however,  of  computing  lunar  eclipses  (given  in 
pp.  722,  8cc.)  may  be  adapted  to  solar ;  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  determine  the  times  of  the  happening  of  the  latter  at  an 
assigned  place.    This  we  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

First,  that  method  may  (making  such  substitutions  as  have 
already  been  made  in  pp.  722,  8u:.)  be  employed  in  computing 
the  time  and  duration  of  a  solar  eclipse  with  reference  to  the 
whole  disk  of  the  Earth ;  that  is,  the  eclipse  being  supposed  to 
begin  at  the  first  contact  between  the  Moon's  shadow  and  any 
part  of  the  Earth,  and  to  end  at  the  last  contact. 

At  any  time  (0  included  within  the  duration  (T)  of  such  an 
eclipse,  we  are  able  to  compute  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
centres  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  supposing  the  spectator  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth.  The  problem  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  one  in  p.  722,  relative  to  a  lunar  eclipse.  Corres- 
ponding to  the'  time  t,  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables,  will  furnish 
us  with  the  longitude  of  the  Sun,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
the  Moon,  &c. ;  such  quantities  in  fact,  as  X,  m,  p,  &€. ;  and, 
involving  these  quantities  precisely  as  they  were  in  pp.  722,  8cc., 
an  equation  exactly  similar  to  the  one  of  p.  722,  would  result : 
and  from  its  solution,  since  t  is  supposed  to  be  given,  c  would 
result ;  but  if  c  be  assigned,  then  is  t  the  resulting  quantity. 

If,  instead  of  a  spectator  in  the  Earth's  centre,  we  suppose 
one  on  the  surface,  in  what  respects  and  degree  ought  the  con- 
ditions of  the  preceding  problem  to  be  changed  ?  The  latitudes 
and  longitudes  (/,  X),  computed  for  the  former  spectator,  cannot 
belong  to  the  latter,  because  angular  distances  (and  such  are 
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latitudes  and  longitudes)  seen  trom  the  centre  are  not  the  same 
as  when  seen  from  the  surface.  They  differ  however  solely  by 
parallax.  If  therefore  the  true  longitutles  aAd  Ivtifodes  at  any 
time  be  diminished  by  parallax,  the  resulting  tonl^itflrdear  and  faMF- 
tudes  {f,  X')  will  belong  to  a  spectator  on  the  Earth's  suiiiice, 
foi*  th^  same  time.  These  latter  being  sfubstitut^d  as  iif  pAge  7^^ 
the  equation 

n^t^  +  2  \'n  sin.*  &  ^  t  ^  (c"  --  \")  sin.*  9, 

will  express  the  relation  between  t  and  c. 

In  finding  therefore  the  time,  at  which,  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Mooii  should  be  of  an  assigned 
magnitude,  or  in  finding  the  magnitude  for  an  assigned  time,  the 
chief  thing  required  to  be  done,  is  to  diminish  the  angular 
distances,  which  th^  Astronomical  Tables  fiirhish  us  witin  by  the 
effects  of  parallax  in  the  directions  67  those  an^nlar  tttdtinces. 

The  angular  distances,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  735,)  are  measured 
^long  the  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude.  What  we  require 
then,  are  formulae  for  computing  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and 
latitude.  The  investigation  of  such  formulae  is  the  chief  object 
of  the  ensuing  Chapter. 

ft 

That  Chapter  is  on  the  Occultation  offised  Stars  bif  the  Moon, 
A  subject  which,  equally  with  solar  eclipses,  requires  the  aid  of 
formulte  for  computing  the  parallax  in.  longitude  arid  latitude. 
The  investigation  of  those  formulae  might  have  been  introduced 
into  the  t>resent  Chapter,  but  it  was  judged  right  to  defer  it  to 
the  next^  because  its  subject  may  mathematically  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  simplest  case  of  Iei  solar  eclipse.  For,  if  from  this 
last  we  make  abstraction  of  all  the  ordinary  phenomena,  the  two 
cases  are  similar.  In  the  one,  we  have  to  find  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  Sun  arid  Moon  ;  in  liie  other,  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  Moon  and  a  fixed  star. 
In  each  we  miist  take  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  froWi  the 
Table's,  and  then  correct  siich  for  parallax ;  but  the  latter  case  is 
somewhat  the  more  simple,  because  ^t  is  necessary  to  compute 
the  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude  for  on&l>ody  only,  namely^ 
tiie  Moon  ;  the  other,  the  fixed  star,  having  no  parallax. 
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There  is  a  third  phenomenon^  The  Transit  of  an  inferior 
Planet  over  the  Sun's  Disky  ^hich  is  nearly  similar  to  an  occul- 
tation  and  a  solar  eclipse  in  its  general  circumstances,  and  is 
exactly  so  in  its  mathematical  conditions.  In  the  two  latter 
phenomena^  the  Moon  by  its  interposition  obscures  the.  light  of 
the  Sun,  or  suddenly  extinguishes  that  of  the  star :  in  the  former, 
the  planet  successively  dttrk«ii»  part»  of  th«  Sun's  disk ;  this  effect 
then,  like  an  occultadon^  is  a  species  of  eclipse.  But,  without 
any  forced  analogies  or  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  language, 
it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  classing  these  phenomena  together, 
that  it  is  mathematically  convenient  so  to  do.  To  eacb^  the  same 
equations  and  formulae  apply ;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  perceive, 
they  may  all  be  employed  in  attaining  the  same  object,  the  de- 
termination of  the  longitudes  of  places. 

The  next  Chapter  will  put  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
computing  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  tbe  Son  and 
Moon*  If  that  distance  be  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  those 
bodies,  their  disks  will  be  juM  in  contact^  and  the  corresponding 
time  will  be  that  of  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  an  eclipse.  Sadi, 
considering  the  practical  use  of  solar  eclipses  in  deteimining  tbe 
longitudes  of  places^  is  (fce  essential  problem ;  and  to  that  ^e 
shall  restrict  ottrseNes :  still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  it  is  only 
onie  out  of  many  that  may  he  proposed  on  the  same  subject 

The  times  of  the  beginnings  of  solar  eclipses  can  be  exactly 
noted :  which  is  the  circumstance  which  gives  them  utility  and 
distinguishes  them  from  lunar.  In  order  therefore  that  the  ob- 
server m^y  be  prepared  to  note  the  times  of  the  phases  of  an 
eclipse,  he  ought  to  know  them  approximately  at  least,  by  previous 
computation.  This  he  may  do  by  computing,  for  the  several 
times  included  within  the  whole  duration  of  the  eclipse,  the 
apparent  distances  of  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Moon :  and, 
then,  from  such  results  he  may  determine  nearly  (which  is  all  he 
^ants)  the  time  when  the  distance  shall  be  equal  the  4sum  of  the 
semi-diameters  of  those  bodies. 


CHAP.   XXXVII. 


On  the  OccuUation  affixed  Stars  by  the  Moon. 

Faballax  enters  as  a  condition  into  almost  all  Astronomical 
calculations ;  because  we  agree  to  reckon,  from  the  centre  of  the 
Earth,  observations  which  we  must  make  on  its  surfiace.  The 
parallax  in  its  greatest  value  (the  horizontal,)  being  the  greatest 
angle  under  which  the  Earth's  radius  can  be  seen  from  an  heavenlj 
body,  is  less,  the  more  distant  the  body.  Fixed  stars  are  so 
distant  that  they  have  no  parallax,  or,  at  the  most^  a  very  small 
one.  Were  the  Moon  equally  distant,  her  centre,  or  any  point 
of  her  disk,  would  be  seen  at  the  same  angular  distance  from  a 
fixed  star,  whether  the, Earth's  centre  or  its  surface  were  the 
spectator's  place.  If  her  disk  therefore  were  in  contact  with  a 
fixed  star,  the  contact  would  be  seen,  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
by  an  imaginary  spectator  in  the  Earth's  centre,  and  by  all  spec- 
tators (to  whom  the  Moon  should  be  visible)  on  its  surface. 
The  same  instant  of  time,  however,  would  be  differently  reckoned 
by  different  spectators,  according  to  the  situation  of  their  meridians. 
If  3^  were  the  time  of  observation  at  Greenwich,  the  time  might 
be  7^  at  a  place  to  its  east,  or  might  be  noon  at  a  place  to  its 
west.  And,  in  this  case,  the  mere  differences  of  the  reckomd 
times  of  the  happening  of  the  phenomenon  would  be  the  angular 
distances  of  the  several  meridians,  or  the  differences  of  the  lofi^- 
tudes  of  the  stations  of  the  several  observers. 

The  Moon,  by  reason  of  its  great  relative  proximity,  is  more 
affected  by  parallax  than  any  other  heavenly  body.  Suppose  in 
the  Figure  (which  is  intended  subsequently  to  illustrate  the  transit 
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of  r«fii«)  r'FOU,  &c.  to  be  the  Moon's  disk.  We  T  the  Earth  •, 
then  R  spectator  at  fF  would  see  a  star  *  in  apparent  contact  with 
the  point  O  in  the  Moon's  disk,  and  (if  the  Moon's  centre  be 
supposed  moving  towards  fVO)  in  the  instant  of  time  immediately 


.V.--- 


previous  to  an  occultation.  A  spectator  at  T  would  see  the 
star  ^  separated  from  the  Moon's  disk;  a  spectator  in  e,  the 
Earth's  centre  would  also  see  it  separated  but  by  a  less  angle. 
To  these  latter  spectators  the  instant  of  contact,  immediately 
preceding  an  occultation,  would  not  have  arrived.  Hence,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  absolute  time  of  an  occultation  would  be  different 
to  different  observers ;  and,  accordingly,  the  mere  difference  of 
the  reckoned  times  of  the  happening  of  the  phenomenon,  would 
not,  in  all  cases,  give  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  the  places 
of  observation.  Account  must  also  be  made  of  that  difference 
in  the  absolute  time,  which  would  be  nothing,  were  it  not  for  the 
effects  of  parallax. 

The  effects  of  parallax  in  longitude  and  latitude  are  usually 
computed  by  a  process  of  considerable  length,  involving  several 
subordinate  ones.  These  latter,  being  distinct  steps  in  the  in- 
vestigation, may  be  proposed  as  independent  problems.  And, 
on  such  .occasions,  authors  have  been  accustomed  so  to  treat  a 
complicated  process.  They  resolve  it  into  its  parts,  and  propose 
such  for  solution  under  the  form  of  problems,  and  towards  the 
beginnings  of  their  treatises.  The  object  in  view,  in  this  arrange- 
ment, is  the  accommodation  of  the  student,  who,  it  is  intended, 
should  thus  separately  subdue  the  parts  of  a  formidable  calcula- 

*  P  and  the  lines  VUy  V'U*y  &c.  are  of  no  use  in  the  present 
illustration. 
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tion.  But,  in  this  case^  he  must  be  canteAt  to.l^am.thfs  0olitt>l« 
of  problem^  without  discernii^  the  objects  of  their  applioitioii. 
He  uMiit  take  them  on  trust,  and  consider  that,  although  not  of 
independent  and  inu^ediate,  they  may  be  of  subsidiary  aivi  4iii^ttie| 
use. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  intended  to  resolve  the  process 
for  computing  the -parallax  in  longitude  and  latitude  into  its  several 
parts ;  previously  to  prppose  such  parts  as  problems  for  solution ; 
and  then  to  proceed  immediately  to  their  use  and  application. 
On  this  plan,  therefore,  we  are  required  to  find 

The  right  ascension  of  the  mid-heaven,  or  of  the  Medium  CctU. 
The  altitude  of  the  NonagesimaL 
The  longitude  of  the  Nonagesimal. 

1st.  The  Right  Ascension  of  the  Mid-IIeaven. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  mid-heaven  has  been  already  ex- 
plained (see  p.  527.).  It  is,  at  any  assigned  time,  the  right 
ascension  of  a  point  of  the  equator  on  the  meridian  at  that  time, 
or,  should  a  star  be  then  on  the  meridian,  it  is  the  right  ascension 
of  such  star.  In  like  manner  should  the  Sun,  either  the  true,  or 
the  imaginary  mean.  Sun,  then  the  true  right  ascension  of  the 
former,  or  the  mean  longitude  of  the  latter,  would  be  the  right 
ascension  of  the  mid-heaven.  Suppose,  the  star,  or  the  Sun,  to 
have  passed  the  meridian  and  to  be  to  the  west  of  it,  then  the 
right  ascension  of  the  Mid^heaven  must  be  the  right  asceaaioo  of 
ithe  star,  or  of  the  Sun,  plus  the  angular  distance  of  the  star  or 
Sun  from  the  meridian,  that  is,  plus  the  hour  or  horary  amgk 
(see  p.  10,)  of  the  «tar  or  Sun.  If  the  true  Sun  be  used  in  the 
computation,  the  right  ascension  of  the  mid-heaven  will  be  ibe 

O  's  true  right  ascension  +  true  time  from  meridian  •  •  • .  (A). 
If  the  mean  Sun,  then  the  right  ascension  re.quired  is 

,0.'s  mean  longitude  +  mean. time. 

I'he  Altitude  of  the  NofiagesimaL 

.The .  Nw^iptsimal  is  ithat  point  of  the,  ecUfntic^  wjitch,  at  any 
assigned  time,  is  the  highest  above  the  horizon.     If  if  A.  be  the 


horizon^   O'NE  a  portion  of  the  ecUptic,  and  if  ON  be  taken      "''  " 
=s  90^,  the  point  AT  is  the  nonagesimal^  and  its  height  is  Nn\ 


Nn  being  the  continuation  of  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  N 
and  the  zenith  Z. 

N9i  the  height  of  the  nonagesimal  is  (fiee  Trig,  p«  19Q,)  the 
measure  of  the  spherical  angle  EOH,  the  inclination  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  horizon. 

p N ( =  a  quadrant)  =  pZ  +  ZN, 
also  Zn{^  a  quadrant)  =  Nn  +  ZN; 

or,  pZ  18  equal  to  the  height  of  the  nonagesimal  and  measures 
the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  horizon. 

In  order  to  find  pZ,  take  P  the  pole  of  the  equator^,  then, 
in  tlie  triangle  PpZ,  we  have 

PZ  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
Pp  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
Z  pPZ^^  270   —  right  ascension  of  the  Mid-heaven.    . 

Since  the  right  ascension  of  E  is  the  same  as  the  right  ascension 
of  the  Mid-heaven. 

This  then  is  that  case  of  oblique  spherical  triangles,  in  which, 
from  two  sides  and  an  included  angle,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
third  side ;  a  problem  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  latitude  of 
a  star  to  be  determined  from  its  right  ascension  and  north  polar 
distance  (see  p.  159,)  and  which  we  shall  similarly  solve  by  the 
aid  of  a  subsidiary  angle  (d),  (see  Trig.  p.  170). 

5  B 


"(  \^$snme  then  d  snch^  that 

tan."  0  = 

sin.  obF.  X  COS.  lat.  x  ver.  sin.  (90*  +  JR  of  mid-heaven) 

ver.  sin.  (co-latitude  —  obliquity) 

then,  ver.  sin.pJS  =  ver.  sin.  (co-kit.  ^  obliquity)  x  sec.^tf* 

pZ        .1 
or,  sin.  —  =s  sin.  -  (co-lat,  —  obliquity)  x  sec*  0, 

dnd  in  logarithms, 

pZ  .1 

log.  sin.  —  s=  10  + log*  sin.  -  (co-lat.  —  obliquity)  +  log,  sec.  0. 

The  complement  of  the  altitude  (pZ)  of  the  nonagesbnal  is 
ZNy  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Latitude  of  the  Zeuith. 

Longitude  of  the  Nonagesitnal, 

p,  P  being  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator,  the  arc 
p  P,  if  continued,  must  pass  through  the  solstitial  point ;  there- 
fore,  the  longitude  of  P  is  90^;  and  the  longitude  of  N  (the 
longitude  of  the  nonagesimal)  is 

the  longitude  of  P  plus  the  angle  Pp  N  (  =  Pp  2). 

Kow, 

^in.  PpZ  =  cosec.  Iieight  of  nonagesimdl  x  sin.  pPJZ  X  cos.  lat 

.  or,  (see  Trig.  p.  159,) 


y  . 


cos.' J  p  P  2 .  «in.  ./>  i? .  sin. /)  P 


=  sm.^{pP  +  pZ  +  P2).sin.f  (pP  +  p2-P2), 
'  from  either  of  which  expressions  PpZ  may  be  computed. 

From  the  right  ascension  of  the  mid-heaven  have  been  found 
the  height  and  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal ;  from  these  latter  we 
may  proceed  to,  what  indeed  are  the  chief  objects  of  search^  the 
parallaxes  in  longitude  and  latitude. 

*  Examples  to  these  several  methods  will  be  given  under  that 
belonging  to  the  general  problem  of  *  the  distance  of  two  bodies.' 
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Parallax  in  Longitude.  //  /*    /'// 

Let  M  be  the  true  place  of  an  heavenly  body,  m  its  apparent 
place  depressed^  in  a  vertical  circle  ZMm,  by  the  effect  of  parallax » 
(see  Chap.  XIIJ  then  the  parallax  in  longitude  is  the  angle 
Mpm,  the  measure  of  which,  since  Mm  is  small,  is  very  nearly 
the  fluxion,  or  the  differential  of  the  angle  Zp  M :  and  such  we 
shall  assume  it  to  be.     Now,  let    /  '     ' .    ^    ^  '/  .  ^  / 

L,  I,  be  the  latitudes  of  M,  m,  (=»  9(f  —  |>M,  90*  —  pm,) 

K,  k  the  angles  ZpM,  Zptn, 

K  {pZ)  the  height  of  the  Nonagesimal, 

Pi  the  Gommon  parallax,  P  (^^^  p.  sec.  alt)  the  horizonlafj^ 

a,  the  parallax  in  longitude ;  i  the  parallax  in  latitude, 

Z,  z^  the  zenith  distances  ZM^  Zm.  '"'  ,  •;  •' ' 

S     Then,  by  Trigonometry,  p.  157,  vve  have  •..,  - 

cot.  z  .  sin.  h  =s  cot.  k .  sin.  Z pJ?m  +  cos.  h •  cos.  ZpZm. 

Of  this  equation  take  the  differential  or  fluxion,  and,  since 
/.pZm  is  constant,  and  dft  or  i  =  a,  and  dz,  or  2  =  p,  there 
results 

sin.  h  sin.   Z  p  Zm 

9in.'  z  sm.   A: 

But, 

^  _        sin.  pm         .      ,        COS.  / 

sm.  pZm  =  sm.  k  X  -: — ^j—  =  sm.  A:  x  -: ; 

sm.  Zm  sm.  z 

,  ,.•!•,  P  sin.  A .  sin.  A; 

.'.  a,  the  parallax  m  longitude,  =  -r- —  x  ; , 

sm.  z  COS.  I. 

-^  sin.  A  .  sin.  A: , 
5=  Jr J (very  nearly). 

In  this  expression  &  =  £  -f  <2A  ss  K  ••{-  a;  .'.  o,  the  quantity 
sought,  is  contamed  in  the  formula  that  is  meant  to  express  its 
value.  This  is  a  frequent  case  in  which  there  is  an  appearance 
of  arguing  in  a  circle.  In  order  to  evade  such  arguing  we  must 
approximate  to  the  value  of  a,  by  supposing,  in  the  first  case.  A: 
to  equal  K  :  thus,  first  find  a  value  (f)  of  a  from  this  expressioi\ 

_  sin.  h .  sin.  K 

a  (e)  =  P J , 

cos.  L 
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then  investigate  a  nearer  value  of  a,  from 

sin.  h .  sin.  (K  +  e) 

a^P . ^ = , 

COS.  L 

andy   if  this  last  value  be  not  sufficiently  accurate,    the  above 
process  must  be  repeated. 

Parallax  in  Latitude. 

By  a  formula  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  used,  and 
which  differs  from  it  only,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  angle  k 
being  used  for  pZm,  I  for  z,  &c.,  we  have 

in  A  Zpm,  tan.  /  sin.  A  =s  cot.  pZm  •  sin.  k  +  cos.  h  •  cos.  k, 

in  A  ZpM,  tan.  L  sin.  h  =  cot.  pZm  sin.  K  +  cos.  h  .  cos.  K, 

eliminate,  from  these  two  equations,  cot.  pZm,  and  there  results 
8in,A(tan.L.sin.ft— tan./.sin.£)s=:cos.A(8in.X:cos.£  —  co8.A.8in.£) 

=  cos.A  X  8in.(*^10. 

Now,  A  —  £  =  a,   and  sin.  (*—![)  =  sin.  o  =  a  (nearly)  = 

-^  sin.  A  .  sin.  A;        ,    .    ^  j   .•  -j-      i_      •     r        •     t 

P j: :  substituting  .'.  and  dividmg  by  sm.  A  x  sin.  *, 

COS.  X/ 

T  ,  sin.  K       _  COS.  A 

tan.  L  -  tan.  I  —. — -  =  P =-; 

sm.  K  cos.JL 

r  ,      -^  cos.  A  ,  /         sin.  If  \ 

.'.  tan.  L-  tan.  /  =  P =-  -  tan.  /  (  1 : — p  ) 

cos.  JLt  \  sm.  k  ^ 

_.  cos.  A       tan.  I ,  .     ,        .      ^^ 

=  P =:  —    .     ,  (sm.  k  —  sm.  A). 

cos.  jL       sin.  £ 

__  _  ,        sin.  (L  --  D 

Now,  tan.  Xi^tan.  I  = 


cos.  L  .  cos.  /  ^ 
k'hK\     .      •*-« 


and  sin.  A  -  sm.  A  =  2  .  cos.  ^ — —J  sm.  ^ — — ^  , 

and  since^  A  —  X  =  a,  — ^ =  ^  +  o '  substitute,  and 

sin.  (L-0         _  COS.  A       2  tan.  /    /        /ir   i   *^^    •     **] 

i =3  P ^ : — p-  .  icos.  I  A  +  -  1  sm.  -(  . 

:o8.  L .  cos.  /  COS.  L         sin.  At        \  2/         2' 
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a       a 


But  sjo.  (L  —  0  =  sin-  dl  =  sin.  5  =  S,  nearly^  and  sin.  -  =  - 

^  Psin.  A  sin.  ft 
2  COS.  L      ' 

.'.£, thepar. inlat.y  =  Pco8.A«cos. /—  P.sin.Asin./x  cosYX+^V 

* 

This  expression,  since  £  s=  L  -*  j,  is  under  the  same  pre- 
f  dicaroent  as  the  former  one,  (p.  7430  and  must  be  treated  in 

I  the  same  manner;  that  is>  we  must  find  a  value  of  8  by  sup- 

posing l:=s  L,  and  then  a  nearer  value.    Since  the  Moon's  latitude 
J  is  never  very  large^  and  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  (for  computing 

which  the  above  expressions  are  useful)  is  always  very  small^ 
(and  consequently  sin.  /  is  very  small)  we  may  assume,  as  a  first 
step  in  the  approximation, 

3  =  P  COS.  h  COS.  t  (  =y  suppose,) 

and  then  the  second  step  may  be  made  by  computing  iy  from 

5  =:  P cos.  h  COS.  (L  — y)  —  P  sin.  h  sin.  (L  — f) .  cos.  f  K  +-  1 

and  the  investigation  continued  will  give  more  exact  values  of  B, 
the  parallax  in  latitude  t- 

The  formulse  for  computing  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and 
latitude  have  been  deduced  by,  what  has  technically  been  called, 
the  Method  of  the  NonagesimaL  This  method,  of  no  recent  in- 
vention, naturally  suggested  itself,  as  Lalande  observes,  to  the 
mind  of  Kepler.  For,  parallax  takes  place  in  a  vertical  circle^ 
therefore,  if  the  heavenly  body  were  situated  in  a  vertical  circle, 
such  as  pZNn  passing  through  N  the  nonagesiraal  point,  the 
effect  of  parallax^  in  such  a  circle,  would  be  nothing  in  longitude 
but  would  take   place,  altogether^  in  latitude  ;   since  ON,  the 


*  See  3fem.  Gottingen,  torn.  II,  p.  l6S;  where  Mayer  has  given,  very 
nearly,  the  same  expressions;  also  Lalande,  torn.  II,  p.  305.  Edit.  3. 

t  The  expressions  for  the  parallaxes  in  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  processes.  We  must 
then  consider  j9  to  be  the  pole  of  the  equator. 


' 


/ 
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ecliptic,  18  perpendicular  to  p  ZN.  Agaio^  if  the  Moon,  always 
near  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  should  also  be  near 
to  the  nonagesimal^  then  the  greater  its  altitude  die  less  would 
be  the  parallax  in  latitude,  (see  Lalande^  torn.  11,  p.  291.) 

Distance  of  the  Moon  atii  a  Star  at  the  tifue  of  an  Occuliatum. 

Ck>niputing  by  the  preceding  formulae  the  parallaxes,  we  must 

^pply  them,   widi  their  proper  signs,  to  the  true  longitudes  and 

latitudes  furnished  by  the  Tables,  or  by  observation,   and  the 

■^     results  will  be  the  apparent  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  centre 

'    6f  the  Moon  and  of  the  star.    Suppose  these  to  be  /,  /  ,  k,  k\ 

,  /respectively ;  then,  in  order  to  find  the  distance  (D),  we  have  (in  a 

•. .  triangle  such  as  Mpm,  Fig.  p.  741),  the  two  sides  90^  —  /,  90*  —  / 

(analogous  to  Mp,  mp\  and  the  included  angle,  k—k'  (analogous 

to  Mpm)\   and  D  is  the  side  opposite  to  the  angle  k-^  k'l 

therefore,  {Trig.  pp.  ISQ,  119.,  &c.), 

COS.  D  =  cos.  2. cos.  V  COS.  (&  —  AcO  +  sin*  /.sin.  l\ 

.      D 

and    substituting    for   cos.  D,    &c.    1  —  2  sin.'  — ,  &c.   there 

results 
sin.   —  =  sm.    I 1  +  COS.  i .  cos.  /  .  sm.    I — - —  I  , 

whence  D  may  be  deduced,  and  most  conveniently,  by  means  of  a 
subsidiary  angle^  (see  the  page  just  referred  to). 

'  i  '  The  preceding  method  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  an  oc- 
J  cultation,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  finding  of  the  distances 
'  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  during  a  solar  eclipse,  and  of  the  Sun  and 
an  inferior  planet  during  a  transit.  And,  in  all  the  cases,  since 
the  distances  are  small^  a  more  simple  formula  for  computing  D 
may  be  introduced.  For,  JD  may  be  considered  as  the  hypo* 
thenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  /  —  /', 
and  {k  —  k)  cos.  /*,  in  which  case 

*  For  k-^ld  IS  the  arc  on  the  great  circle,  (A:-i»A:').co6.  /,  on  the 
parallel ;  for  iostance,  in  Fig.  p.  9,  if  a  b  ^  /  a  P  h  {Jc  ^  k') 
j(  «^  =  a  6  •  cos.  «  6  =  (Ji-^-k')  cos.  s  b. 
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D*  ={1  -  I'f  +  (ft  -  k'f .  COS.*  i 

k  —  k' 
making  tan.  0  =  — -7- •cos.  /. 

The  latter  expression  for  the  value  of  D  is  easily  deducible 

D    l-^  I' 
from  the  former,  by  substituting  in  the  former  — ,  ,  file. 

instead  of  their  sines,  which  may  be  done  with  inconsiderable 
error^  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  those  angles,  during  the 
contiguity  of  the  Moon  and  star,  &c« 

The  first  term  of  the  expression  for  sin.^  D ,  (see  p.  746,) 

1  .    In  which  expression  /,  /',  are  the  apparent 

latitudes,  therefore  if  i,  &\  were  the  parallaxes,  and  A  the  differ- 
ence of  the  true  latitudes,  we  should  have 

/  -  i'  =   A  +  5  -  S'. 

Suppose  now  one  of  the  bodies  (that  to  which  the  latitude  I' 
belongs)  to  have  no  parallax  in  latitude,  but  the  other  to  have  a 
parallax  equal  to  ^  «—  £',  then,  still  as  before, 

/  -  /'  =    A   +  (5  -  i'), 

.      *  —  A' 
and  a  similar  result  will  hold  good  with  regard  to  sin/ ; 

therefore^  if  the  coefficient  of  this  latter  term,  instead  of  being 
'COS.  / .  cos.  I'f  were  a  constant  quantity  a,  for  instance,  (or  in- 
volved merely  the  difference  of  the  parallaxes),  the  distance  D 
would  result  precisely  of  the  same  value  sin.*  D  from  the  expression 

sm.   —  =  sm.   +  a  .  sm. , 

if,  instead  of  assigning  to  each  body  its  proper  parallax,  we  suppose 
one  to  be  entirely  without^  and  attributed  to  the  other  an  ima- 
ginary parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude,  equal  to  the  difference 
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of  the  real  parallaxes.  And  in  this  case,  the  rule  given  by  Astro- 
nomers, (see  Lalande^  434,  torn.  II,  and  Cagnoli,  p.  463,)  would 
be  proved  to  be  true.  Since,  however,  the  coefficient  cos. I.  cos./, 
is  not  a  constant  quantity  such  as  a,  but  [since  it  equals  ^ 
cos.  (Z  —  V)  +  COS.  (/  +  Z')l,  involves,  besides  the  difference,  the 
sum  of  the  parallaxes,  the  rule  is  not  perfectly  exact.   It,  how- 

*  —  *' 
ever,  is  nearly  so,  since  sin.' ,  which  is  multiplied  into 

COS.  /.  COS.  l\  is  a  very  small  quantity. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  case  of  the  Problem,  when  the 
distance  of  the  centres  of  two  heavenly  bodies  is  to  be  found. 
But^  if  we  speak  of  each  particular  case,  then  we  must  say,  the 
rule  is  slightly  inaccurate  in  a  solar  eclipse  and  in  a  transit,  but 
exact  in  an  occultation,  since  one  of  the  bodies,  the  fixed  star,  is 
devoid  of  parallax. 

The  Distance  of  the  Centres  is  the  last  step  in  the  mathematical 
process  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  occultation  of  a  fixed  star 
by  the  Moon ;  and,  since  the  process  is  somewhat  complicated, 
we  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  it,  and  its  subordinate  methods, 
by  an  Example. 

Required  the  apparent  Distance  of  AntAresfrom  the  Centre  tftie 
Moon  at  the  instant  of  Immersiou,  which  was  observed  at  Paris 
in  April  6,  1749,  15»*  1"  2(f,  Apparent  Time*. 

(I.)  Right  Ascension  of  the  Mid- Heaven. 

Convert  the  time  into  degrees  and  take  from  the  Tables  the 
Sun's  longitude,  and  we  have  (see  p.  740,) 

M  of  Mid-heaven  {A)  =  15®  58'  +  195°  29' 

Since,  15^58'  =  G 's  A, 
and  195   20  =  13**  1"  20*. 

*  Lalande,  torn.  II,  pp.  437f  &c. 
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(2.)  AUit^e  of  the  Nonagesimal,  {see  1'*  Form,  p.  742,) 

log,  sin.    23®  28'  29,"  (obliquity) 9.60022  • 

COS.    48    38  60  (lat.  cor.  see  p.  329,)  9.82000 
ver.  sin.  301    18     0  (CfiP  +  A) 9.68167 

29.10189 
ver.  sin.     17    52  48  (co-lat.  -  obliquity)  8.68395 (a) 

20.41794 s=  2  log.  tan.  0 

2  sec.  58    16  54  (d) 20.55845 

(fl) 8.68395 

20  +  log.  ver.  sin.  pZ  =  ^9.24240 
,\  pZ  (A),  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal,  is  34®  23'  9''. 

(3)     Longitude  of  the  Nonagesimalj  {see  Form,  p.  742.)  f. 

pZ{h) 34**  23'    9" log.  sin.  =  9.75186 

Pp 23    28  22 sin.       9.60022 

PZ  ...  1. ...  41    21    10  .  • (6)   1935208 

sum.  •  =99    12  41 

7sum.  •  •  .49    36  20.5 log.  sin.       9*88172 

|suni-P2^8    15   10.5 sin.       9.15697 

(20  added)  39.03869 
(W   19.35208 

2  log.  COS.  PpZ  =  19.68661 

.'.  PpZ  ^91^  36'  30",  and  consequently,  (see  p.  742,) 
the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  s  181®  36'  30". 


*  Five  decimals  are  sufficient :  more,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess, would  not  add  to  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

t  The  angle  PpZ  being  nearly  90%  is  the  reason,  why  it  is  expedient 
to  use  the  second,  (see  p.  742,)  of  the  formulae,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
gives  only  half  the  angle  PpZ.  For  a  mora  full  explanation  of  this 
point,  consult  Tng.  Chap.  V. 

5  c 
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Hence,  since  by  the  Lunar  Tables  the  longitude  of 
8  245**  31'  42".4,    K,  or  the  Moon's  distance  from 


the  Moon 
was  M^5r  3\'  42".4,  A,  or  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  iioM- 
gesimal^  (see  Fig.  p.  741  >) 

is  245?^  51'  42".4  -  181^  36'  30"  =  63<>  55'  12". 


(4.)  Parallax  in  Lougitvde,  (see  p.  743,) 

log.  CP  67'  16".2  (P,  fix>m  TaWes)  3.53608-^ 

>og.8in.34   23     0    (A) 9.75 186 (  aum  = 

Ar. com. COS.  3    47  58.7  (L  J)  's  true  lat.)  0.00096)    13.28890 
sin.  64    10*    (K-ha) 9-95427 

(rejecting  10) 3.24317  =log.  29'  \(f 

.*.  €,  or  the  first  approximate  value  of  a,  is  29'  lO",  and 

iC'  +  €  =  64*^  24'  22", 

log.  sin.  64^  24'  22"    (K  +  c) 9-95515 

Sum  (see  p.  744,)  rejecting  10 3.28890 

(rejecting  1 0)     3.24405  ^  log.  2gi'  1 4".  I ; 
.'.  a,  the  parallax  in  longitude,  is  29^  14".l. 

(5.)  Parallax  in  Latitude,  (see  p.  744.) 

Computation  of  the  first  part  of  the  expression, 
log.  P 3.53G08i 

Jog.  coe.  34«  23'   9''  (A) 9.91659)  '""*  ==  ^'^'^^^ 

COB.     3   47  58.7  (L)  • .  •  •   9.99903 

(rejecting  20)    3.45170  =  log.  47'  9";  .'.  47'  ^ 
is  the  first  approximate  value  of  ^. 

Again* 
lo^.  COS.  4"  35'  7".7  (L  +  I)  9.99861 
iog-  P  +  log.  COS.  A . . .  •  3.45267 

(rejecting  lO)  3.45428  alog.47'6".7,  £*  wiluerfj. 

■    ■      ■  •■  ■  ■       — —  - .  ■    ■ 

'— '-^■^^"^ — -•— - 

*  JC  (see  I.  4,)  =:  63°  55'  12';  and,  since  a  is  9ome  Mnall  quontitj, 

it  is  conjecturaiiy  taiken,  in  the  first  trial,  «qu«i  to  I*'  48",  w^h  added 

to  E,  makes  /iT  -f-  a  =  64""  ro'. 
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Computation  of  the  stcoud  part  of  the  etprei^sion, 
log.  P  X  sin.  A  (see  p.  745,  1.  3.) 3.28794 

log.  C08.  64^    9'  49"  (^  +  s) ^   •  •  9-6^9^ 

sill.     4    35     8.7    (  ])  's  latitude) 8.90285 

(rejecting  20)    1 .83006  « log.  1 '  9'' 

Since  the  Moon's  latitude  was  soutb^  this  last  part  (1^9''^)  of  the 
parallax  iu  latitude  must  be  added;  consequently,  the  whole 
parallax  in  latitude  (^  ^  47'  6^7  +  l' Sf'  ^  48^  16^  nearly. 
Hence,  applying  the  parallaxes  thus  found  to  the  true  longitude 
and  Lititnde» 

J>  's  apparent  long,  a  245'  3 1'  42^4 + 29^  1 4/'.  1  =t^  246P    O'  66f'.5 

D  's  apparent  lat.    »      3  4?  58.7  +  48   15      s     4   36  13.7. 

(6.)  Apparent  Distance  of  ike  Moom  and  jintares^  (see  p.  747.) 

Long.  ofAntares  (f)  . .  «46*  16'  19^2  . .  lat.  (/*)  4^  32'  10^.5 
D  's  longitude  (A)  ....  246     0  56 . 5  .  .  lat.  (/)   4    36  13 .  7 

*'— Jfc..,.0    15  22.7  •./—/' ..0      4     3.^ 

a  W 

.•.  log.  COS.  4^  34'  1^'(— ^)  ......  9.9986171 

log 0    15  22.7 2.9650605 

Ar.  comp.  log.O     4     3.2 «  7.6140364 

10.5777140=:  log.  tan.  0 

log  sec.  75    11  21  (ff) 10.5923906 

Ar.  cpmp.  log.O     4     3.2 7-6140364 

log.  95l".38  s  2.9783542 

therefore  the  distance  required  is  15'  51^.38. 

By  the  preceding  process  the  apparent  distance  of  a  fixed  star 
and  of  the  Moon's  centre  has  been  found  at  the  instant  of  occul^ 

*  •^rr-  used  instead  of  /. 
2 
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iatioH.  A  process^  almost  entirely  the  same,  will  fgne  the 
distance  of  the  Sua  and  Moon  in  a  solar  eclipse,  and  the  distance 
of  the  Sun,  and  of  an  inferior  planet,  during  the  transit  of  the 
latter  across  the  Sun's  disk.  Tie  difference  in  the  prooesKs  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Rule  of  p.  748 :  which  Rule  directs  us  to 
suppose  one  body  to  be  devoid  of  parallax,  and  the  other  to  be 
mvested  with  a  parallax,  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  parallaxes 
of  the  two  bodies. 

The  above  process,  as  it  standi,  is  rather  long  and  would  have 
been  much  more  so,  had  we  deduced  from  Tables,  the  Moon's 
real  longitude  and  latitude.  But  we,  in  fact^  kacfw  the  latter 
quantities  from  the  Nautical  Almanack,  or  may  deduce  tfaem  by 
interpolation.  The  computers  of  ocailtations,  are  so  enabled  to 
abridge  their  labours.  The  utility  of  such  labours  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  a  subsequent  Chapter :  but  we  will  not  dismiss 
the  present  without  giving  to  the  students  a  slight  idea  of  the 
principle  and  manqer  of  using  the  result  of  the  preceding  compu- 
tations. 

The  Moon's  latitude  and  longitude  (see  p.  746^)  are  computed 
for  the  instant  of  time,  at  which  the  star  is  on  the  Moon's  disk. 
When  the  time  is  given  we  can,  from  the  Lunar  Tables,  or  from  the 
results  from  those  Tables  registered  in  the  Nautical  Almanack, 
compute  directly,  or  by  interpolation,  the  Moon's  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  semi-diamater.  But,  since  the  Nautical  Almanack, 
(confining  our  views  to  its  results)  is  computed  for  Greenwich, 
we  cannot,  should  the  occultation  be  observed  at  Cambridge, 
determine  the  time  at  the  former  place,  except  we  know  how 
much  it  is  to  the  ^oest  of  the  latter  place.  For  instance,  ao 
occultatipn  is  observed  at  Cambridge,  at  11^:  the  Moon's  lati- 
tudes are  expressed  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  Greenwich, 
noon  and  midnight :  we  must  not,  therefore,  by  interpolation, 
compute  the  latitude  corresponding  to  1 1^,  but  the  latitude  to 
]  1^  minus  corresponding  the  time  due  to  the  difference  of  the 
longitudes  of  Greenwich  and  Cambridge.  The  determination, 
however,  of  such  difference  is  one  of  the  special  uses  of  the 
problem.  The  thing,  therefore, .  requisite  to  be  known  in  the 
process  of  solution,  is  the  result  of  such  process.     We  must, 
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therefore,  assttme  some  quantity  aft  the  difFerence,  and  compute^ 
agreeably  to  such  assumption,  the  Moon's  latitude  and  longitude : 
thence,  as  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  compute 
the  distance  of  the  Moon's  centre,  and  of  the  star  on  its  disk : 
such  distance  is  the  Moon's  semi-diameter.  But  we  can  also 
determine  the  Moon's  semi-diameter^  by  interpolating  between 
the  values  expressed  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  for  noon  and 
midnight,  its  value  corresponding  to  1 1^  minus  the  assumed  time 
of  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  Greenwich  and  Cambridge. 
Should  that  difference  be  assumed^  as  it  probably  will  be, 
erroneously,  the  two  values  of  the  semi-diameter  compared 
together  will  not  agree.  The  quantity  of  their  disagreement  will 
become  an  index  of  the  error  of  the  original  assumption,  and  the 
means  of  amending  it :  and,  by  repetition  of  process,,  of  com- 
pletely correcting  it. 

By  computing  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and  latitude,  we 
have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  deduced  the  Moon's  apparent 
longitudes  and  latitudes  from  her  true,  and  thence  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  star.  If  we  reverse  the  process, 
we  may  deduce  the  true  distance  of  the  Moon  and  star :  and 
some  authors  make  the  same  use  of  the  true,  as,  according  to  the 
above  explanation,  may  be  made  of  the  apparent,  (see  Vince, 
vol.  I.  pp.  334,  8cc.) 
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CHAP.   XXXVllL 


On  the  Transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  over  the  Sun's  Disk. 

YJE  have  already  stated  in  p.  736,  that  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses,  occultations,  and  transits  are  Tery  nearly  alike  in  dieir 
general  circumstances,  and  exactly  alike  in  their  mathematical 
theories.  In  those  theories,  the  essential  problem  to  be  aolved 
is  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  two  heavenly  bodies,  in  ap- 
parent proximity  to  each  other,  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on 
an  assigned  station  on  the  Earth's  surface. 

In  an  eclipse  and  occultation,  the  Sun's  parallax  is  supposed 
to  be  known :  were  it  supposed  to  be  known  in  a  transit,  there 
would  be  an  additional  circumstance  of  similarity  betwreen  its 
theory  and  the  theories  of  the  former  phenomena  :  for,  they  would 
have  the  same  object,  and  would  equally  serve  to  the  determination 
of  the  longitudes  of  places.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  the 
present  state  of  the  case.  One  transit  of  Venvs  has  already 
answered  the  special  purpose  of  determining  the  parallax  of  the 
Sun,  and  future  transits  may  be  used,  eitlier  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  that  determination,  or  for  the  general  purposes 
which  eclipses,  in  their  extended  signification,  (see  p.  736,)  are 
made  subservient  to. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  Chapter  to  explain  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  the  transit  of  Venus;  or,  to  shew  the  special  use 
of  that  phenomenon  in  determining  the  important  element  of  the 
Sun's  parallax. 

The  Sun's  parallax  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  Sun  by  the 
Earth's  radius ;  which  angle  can  be  found,  if  another  subtended 
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by  a  chord,  lying  between  two  known  ptaceti,  can.  And  to  find 
this  latter  angle  is  the  object  of  the  method  given  in  Chap.  XII, 
pp.  3^,  8cc.  If  we  refer  to  that  Chapter  we  shall  find  tiie 
angle  ASB  to  be  the  object  of  invesUgatioft.  Now,  m  its  instru- 
mental measureoient,  an  error  of  three  or  four  seoonds  may  be 
committed ;  which,  in  the  case  of  tlie  Moon,  the  parallax  of  which 


is  abotftt  l"*,  is  of  little  consequence,  bst  a  probable  error  of  that 
magnitude  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  the  parallax  of  which  is  less  than 
nme  seconds,  would  render  the  result  of  the  method  so  uncertain, 
as  entirely  to  vitiate  it. 

Retaining  the  prhiqiple  of  the  method.    Astronomers   have 
sought  to  correct  its  error,  by  computings  instead  of  instrumental ly/ 
measuriBgy  an  angle  such  as  il^JB,  or  an  angle  from  which  it  may 
be  immediately  deduced. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  fflustration,  Sto  be  a  point  in  Venus  ^s 
disk,  and  BS  continued  to  be  a  tangent  to  the  Sun's  disk  :  then 
the  direction  of  a  Ihie  AS  would  be  to  the  left  of  the  Suii*s  disk. 
In  other  words,  fhe  moment  of  contact  or  ingress  would  have 
•arrived  to  a  spectator  at  B,  but  not  to  a  spectator  at  A.     It  would. 
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however^  arrive  some  minutes  after,  when  by  the  retrograde  motion 
(see  p.  556,)  of  Venus,  the  line  AS,  always  a  tangent  to  the  disk 
of  Fenus,  shoald  become  one  to  that  of  the  Sun.  Suppose  AS^ 
in  this  latter  direction  (to  the  right  of  its  present  position)  to 
intersect  BS  produced  in  some  point  S'  situated  in  the  Sun's 
disk:  then,  the  angle  SAS'  is  proportional  to  the  time  elasped 
between  the  contacts  at  B  and  J :  which  time  is  known  from 
observation  and  the  ascertained  difference  of  longitudes  of  the 
places  B  and  A :  suppose  it  t,  and  let  h  be  the  horary  approach 
of  Fenus  to  the  Sun  (about  240^');  then, 

1  :  t  ::  h  :  ht,  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  SAS\ 

which  is  by  these  means  computed, 

SAS'  being  known,  SS'A,  or  AS'B,  may  be  determiDed  from 
the  known  ratio  between  SA  and  SS\  *•    ■'-     '     '" '  ^'-     '- 

The  preceding  is  a  very  imperfect  description  of  the  method 

that  was  actually  used  in  the  problem  of  the  transit  of  Fenus.   But 

it  shews  the  principle  of  the  method  and  the  reason  of  its  superior 

accuracy :  for,  since  the  time  of  contact  can  be  observed  to  be 

within  three  or  four  seconds,  or  since  the  limit  of  the  error  in  time 

is  about  three  seconds,  and  since  the  excess  of  the  horary  motion 

l" 
of  Venus  above  the  Sun's  is  240'',  that  is,  4"  in  1",  or  —  in  l*. 

15 

an  error  of  6*  (3*  at  each  place  of  observation)  would  only  cause 

6".  .       . 

an  error  of  —  in  the  estimation  of  the  angle  SAS ,  and  an  error  in 
15 

the  estimation  of  SS'A,  (on  which  the  parallax  depends)  less  in 

the  proportion  of  SA  to  SS',  that  is,  in  the  case  of  Fenus,  of 

one  to  two  and  a  half  nearly.  ^ 

The  imperfection  of  the  method,  as  it  has  been  described, 
consists  in  this;  that  it  requires  to  be  known,  what  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine,  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  the 
places  A  and  B.  For,  t  is  the  difference  of  actual  or  a&io- 
lute  time,  which  depends  on  the  reckoned  time  at  each  place 
of  observation,  and  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  those 
places.  If  the  contact  was  observed  at  Greenwich  at  S^  40",  and 
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at  a  place  15°  east  of  Greenwich^  at  4**  41*,  the  difference 
in  absolute  time  would  be  only  l*" ;  since  1^,  in  the  reckoned  time, 
is  entirely  due  to  the  difference  of  the  meridians.  We  shall,  how* 
ever,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  see  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
imperfection  which  we  have  just  noted. 

The  longitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  which  had  been 
long  the  station  of  an  European  Colony,  and  where  the  transit  of 
1761  was  observed,  was  known  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy.  That  of  Otaheite,  where  it  was  expedient  to  observe 
the  transit  of  1769}  was  not  known.  And,  from  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  with  sufficient  precision  this  nice  condition  of  the 
longitude,  Astronomers,  by  modifying  their  process  of  calculation, 
have  got  rid  of  it  entirely.  Instead  of  observing  the  ingress,  they 
observe  the  duration  of  tlie  transit,  and  from  the  difference  of 
durations,  at  different  places,  deduce  the  difference  of  the  paral- 
laxes of  Venus  and  the  Sun,  and  then  the  Sun's  parallax. 

The  difference  in  the  durations  of  transits  does  not  amount 
to  many  minutes.  To  make  it  as  large  as  possible,  it  is  ex- 
pedient so  to  select  the  places  of  observation,  diat,  at  one,  the 
duration  should  be  accelerated,  at  another,  retarded  beyond  the 
true  time  of  duration ;  which  true  time  is  supposed  to  be  that 
which  would  be  observed  at  the  Earth's  centre. 

If  P  were  Venui^  «  the  Earth,  W  a  place  towards  the  north 
pole  (Wardhus  for  instance)  and  T  (Otaheite)  towards  the  youth, 
and  V'V,  8cc.  the  Sun's  disk,  then  the  true  line  of  transit,  seen 
from  the  centre  «  would  be  VUi  from  W,vu  would  be  the  line ; 
from  T,  V'lT.     If  7  should  be  the  true  duration  of  the  transit, 


'••^^^^^i^:::^. 


or  the  time  of  describing  VU,  then  the  time   of  describing  v  u 
nearer  to  the  Sun's  centre  than  VU^  would  heT  -{•  t\  ot  describ- 

5  D 


\ 
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ing  F'(7'  more  remote  than  FU  from  the  Sun's  centre,  T  — f': 
and^  accordhigly,  -the  difference  of  the  durations  of  the  tnumti 
j  seen  from  T  and  W,  would  be  T+  /  —  (T-  0 «=  *  + 1'.  This,  as 
it  is  plain,  is  entirely  the  effect  of  parallax,  and,  as  it  is  alao  pbim, 
the  effect  is  compounded  of  the  parallaxes  of  Venus  and  the  Sun: 
since  changes  in  the  distances  of  P  and  of  the  Sun  will  produce 
changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  lines  VV,  vu. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  treat  the  subject  mathematically,  and 
to  deduce^  by  means  of  a  simple  equation,  the  difference  of  the 
parallaxes  of  Venus  and  the  Sun.  That  difference  being  deter- 
mined, the  values  of  both  the  parallaxes  may  be  deduced  by 
means  of  Kepler's  law  relative  to  the  periods  of  planets,  and  their 
distances  from  the  Sun. 

In  the  subsequent  mathematical  process  we  shall  have  a  proof 
of  what  we  have  more  than  once  asserted,  namely,  the  similarity 
of  the  mathematical  theories  of  eclipses,  occultations,  and  transits. 
For,  TfT-^tfT^t'  will  be  computed  by  means  of  the  formula 
employed  in  Chap.  XXXV.  The  only  difference  in  the  com- 
putation of  T and  of  T+t  consists  in  assuming  in  the  former, 
the  angular  distances  seen  from  the  Earth's  centre  and  given  by 
the  Astronomical  Tables,  and  in  the  latter,  those  angular  distances 
corrected  for  the  effects  of  parallax  in  longitude  and  latitude. 

In  the  above-mentioned  formula,  the  time  and  the  apparent 
angular  distance  of  two  heavenly  bodies  were  involved.  And  the 
diagram  employed  on  that  occasion  will  suit  the  present*.  Instead 
of  E  and  M  representing  the  centres  of  the  Earth's  shadow  and 


*  The  same  diagram  will  serve  for  an  occultatioD,  M  being  tbc 
Meoo,  and  E  the  star. 
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the  Moon^  let  them  represent  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Venus; 
then^  EM  will  represent  the  distance  of  their  centres  previous  to 
a  transit,  or  after  one :  and,  the  Tables  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 
planets,  will,  as  in  an  eclipse  (see  p.  725  J  furnish  us  with  quantities 
analogous  to  X,  m,  n,  8cc.  Suppose  then,  at  the  time  of  conjunction, 

2  's  lat X horary  motion  in  lat » 

$  's  long.  ••••••/ horary  motion  in  long.  •  .  •  .m 

0  's  horary  motion  in  long.  •  • .  •  .8. 

If  we  form  an  equation,  precisely  as  the  one  in  p.  722,  was 
formed,  we  shall  have 

»V  -h  2Xn^  .  sin.*fl  =  (c*  -  X')  .  sin.*  0, 

whence,  f  =  ^  T  -  X  sin.*  0  ±  sin.  0  l/(c*—  X*  cos.*©)], 

n  ^      . 

t  being  the  time  from  conjunction,  and  c  the  distance  of  the 
centres. 

In  this  equation  substitute,  instead  of  c,  the  sum  of  the  appa- 
rent semi-diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Fenus,  and  the  resulting  time 
will  be  that  of  the  first  or  last  exterior  contact :  substitute  the  dif- 
ference, and  the  resulting  time  will  be  that  of  the  first  or  last 
interior  contact.  The  duration  of  a  transit  is  the  difference  between 
the  times  of  the  last  and  first  exterior  contacts,  and  is  to  be  found 
exactly  as  the  duration  of  an  eclipse  was  in  pp.  726,  &c. 

The  times  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  resulting  from  the 
preceding  equation,  would  be  noted  by  a  spectator  in  the  Earth's 
centre:  they  belong  to  the  points  F,  U,  and  the  line  VU,  But 
to  a  spectator  at  T,  for  instance,  the  contact  instead  of  at  F 
would  appear  to  take  place  at  V;  and,  it  would  appear  to  happen 
at  a  time^  different  from  (T')  the  computed  time  of  its  happening 
at  V,  at  T'  +  t\  for  instance,  t'  being  a  small  quantity  and 
entirely  the  effect  of  parallax. 

The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Venus  and  the  Sun  continually 
altering,  those  quantities  at  the  time  T'+  t'  from  conjunction 
would  be  different  from  what  they  were  at  the  Ume  x  :  their 
change  would  be  proportional  \ot\  The  time  T  being  computed 
from   the  preceding  equation,  the  corresponding  latitudes  ancl 
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longitudes  may  be  taken  from  the  TabloB,  or  may  be  ea^y  com- 
puted from  their  values  at  the  time  of  conjunction.  At  this  Utter 
time,  we  have  supposed  the  latitude  of  Venus  to  be  X.  It  is 
convenient  for  us  to  use  that  symbol  (X)  to  denote  the  latitude  at 
the  time  T'  of  contact;  let  also  the  corresponding  longitudes  of 
Venus  and  the  Sun  be  /,  I';  and  the  horary  motions  m,  n*  s: 
then  (see  p.  7^^,)  at  the  time  t'  from  contact, 

?  's  long /  +  mt'  • ; . .    ?  's  lat \  +  nif, 

G  's  long /'  +  St'. 

And  accordingly^  the  distance  of  the  centres  (such  as  EM)  would 
be  the  hypothenuse  of  a  r^ht-angled  triangle^  of  which  the  sides, 
are,  respectively,  (/  +  mt^  —  (/'  +  st'),  and  X  +  nt't 

These  angular  distances  belong  to  the  centre  of  the  Earth ;  but 
when  they  are  diminished,  as  in  the  case  of  an  occultation,  (see 
p.  746,)  by  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and  latitude,  they  are  made 
to  belong  to  a  spectator  on  the  Earth's  surface.  Let  the  paral- 
laxes in  longitude  be  a,  a';  in  latitude  ^9  ^';  then,  the  sides  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  are 

(/  +  mt'  -  a)  -  (/'  +  St'  —  o'),  and  X  +  »^'  -  5  +  i\ 
or  /-./'  +  (w  -  s)  ^'  —  (a  -  a),  and  X  +  nt'  —(5  —  3% 

The  hypothenuse  is  the  distance  of  the  centres.  But,  die 
time  is  that  at  which  a  contact  of  the  limbs  of  the  Sun  and  Venus 
is  seen ;  if  the  contact  therefore  be  an  internal  one,  (when  the 
whole  of  Venus^s  disk  is  just  within  the  Sun's),  the  distance  will 
be  the  difference  of  the  semi-diameters  of  Venus  and  the  Sun: 
let  it  equal  A ,  then, 
A*=  [/-Z'  +  (wi  -  s)t'  -h  a'  -  aj  +(K  +  Ht'  -{-S-  i'f. 

In  which  expression,  0  —  0',  5  —  5',  and  ^'are  very  small  quan- 
tities; rejecting  therefore  their  squares  and*  products  in  the  ex- 
pression expanded; 

A'  =  (i-/T  +  2(/-r)  X  (ni-5)^'-2(/-/0  X  (a-aO 
(a)  +  X'  -h  ^\nt'  —  2X(S  -  S'). 

But,  since  by  hypothesis,  (see  1.  6,)  /,  /',  &c.  are  the  longi- 
tudes^ &c.  at  the  time  of  coutaet  seen  from  the  centre,  we  have 
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thence  deducing  t'  from  (a), 

f  /  ^  (/  -  I')  (g  -  aO  +  X(3  -  ^^) 

In  this  expression,  I,  I',  X^  m,  s,  n,  are  to  be  computed  from  the 
Tables,  and  the  parallaxes  in  loqgitude  and  latitude  {a,  a',  B,  y) 
are  to  be  computed  from  the  expressions  in  pages  743,  8lc.  that 
is,  if  Py  P'  represent  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  Vemu  and  the 
Sun, 

P  •  sin.  h  •  siut  k        ,     P\  sin.  A  •  sin.  k' 

a=B- ; ,    a  =5 , 

COS.  lat.  %  1 

^  =  P  COS.  h  4  COS.  2  's  app.  lat. 
—  Psin.  h  .  sin.  J  's  app.  lat.  x  cos.  ( j  , 

y^P'  COS.  A  (since  O  's  apparent  latitude  is  nearly  sQ.) 

At  the  time  of  a  transit,  Venus's  latitude  is  very  small|  and  her 
longitude  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Sun,  the  coefficients  of 
P,  P\  therefore,  in  the  expressions  for  a,  a,  and  for  S,  ^^  must 
be  nearly  equal.  Let  these  coefficients  be  a,  a\  b,  b'  respec* 
tively,  then 

r^{l  -  V)  {aP  -  aP')  +  X(ftP  -  b'P') 

or,  since  aP  -  aP'=^a{P-  P')  +  (a  -  a')  P,  and  (a  -  a)  P, 
as  well  as  (Jb  '^  b')  P,  are  very  small  quantities  and  may  be 
neglected,  we  have 

(/—/)(♦»— «)+X» 

From  this  equation,  if  t'  should  be  known  from  observation, 
P-^P\  the  excess  of  the  parallax  of  Venus  above  that  of  the  Sun, 
(which  is  the  olgect  of  investigation,)  could  be  determined.  We 
must  consider,  therefore,  by  what  means  t'  may  be  ascertained. 

T)ie  Astronomical  Tables,  from  which  the  quantities^  l^f,!ic* 
are  Supposed  to  be  taken,  are  computed  for  Greenwich.     At 
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such  a  place,  let  the  time  of  the  conjunction  of  Venus  and  the 
Sun  be  T;  then^  at  any  place  to  the  west  of  Greenwich  and  distant 
by  a  longitude  =  M  (expressed  in  time)^  the  reckoned  time,  it 
which  the  conjunction  would  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  die 
Earthy  would  be  T —  M;  the  time  of  internal  contact^  seen  also 
from  the  centre,  would  be  T— *Jlf  +  T';  and  the  time,  at  which 
the  contact  would  be  seen  from  the  place  of  observation  (whose 
longitude  is  M)  would  be 

Now,  the  observer,  by  means  of  his  regulated  clock,  is  able 
to  note  this  time ;  suppose  it  H\  then 

t'  ssH^  -^  r+  AT—  T',  and  consequently^ 

(/—/)(«  —  *)  +Xm 
^f(P  —  P'),  /representing  the  coefficient  of  P—P'. 

^  From  this  equation  P'^P^  could  be  determined,  if  ill,  the 
longitude  of  the  place,  were  known.  We  must,  however,  for 
the  reasons  alledged  in  p.  757,  seek  to  dispense  with  that 
condition.  This  is  simply  effected  by  observing  the  Uut  interior 
contact,  that  is,  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  egress  of 
Venus* s  disk  from  the  Sun.  Let  the  quantities  analogous  to  T't 
H',  and  belonging  to  this  last  contact  be  T",  H'',  and  the 
coefficient  of  P—  P'  (analogous  tof)  be/';  then, 

H'  -  r  +  M  -  r  =/(P  -  PO 
H"  --T+M-  T"^f(P  -  P'), 
consequently, 

H'  -H''-(r'-  T^^{f-f){P  -  P') (A) 

andP-P'^ j-j, . 

This  expression  is  deduced  by  observing  at  the  same  place 
the  times  of  ingress  and  egress.  If  we  take  a  second  place  of 
observation,  then  there  will  result  an  equation  similar  to  (A),  such 

H,-  H„  -  (T  -  T")  =  (/;  -/„)  (P  -  n 
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md  subtractiiig  this  from  the  former  (A)^ 
(H'  -  H")  -  (H,  -  HJ  =  [(/•-/)  -  (/;-/„)]  X  (P  -  P'Kh') 

wheocci  we  have  the  value  of  P  —  P',  obtained  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  durations  of  the  transit*. 

The  parallax  is  inversely  as  the  distance ;  but,  by  observation 
and  the  Planetary  Theory,  (see  Chap.  XVII,)  the  ratio  of  the 
distances  of  the  Earth  from  Venus  and  the  Sun,  is  known,  and 
therefore  the  ratio  of  P  to  P';  let  it  be  as  g :  1 ,  and  let  the  coeffi- 
cient of  P  —  P'  in  {h')  be  q,  the  left  hand  side  being  =  A ;  then 

and  P*  =  — ^ . 

y(g-  1) 

This  is  the  value  of  P'  when  the  Sun  is  at  some  distance  p 
from  the  Earth.    At  the  mean  distance  (1) 

O  's  horizontal  parallax  (nearly  his  mean)  =  pP'. 

The  preceding  formula,  applied  to  the  transit  of  Fenus  which 
happened  in  1769,  would  give 

65.72962 

And  the  Astronomical  Tables,  at  the  epoch  of  the  obser- 
vations, gave 

®'8  distance  from  O  (p) •  1.01515 

9  's  distance  from  O* ' 7^619 

72619 
and  therefore  g  —  1  =  — ,  and 

8»oo9^ 

28  806 
P'  the  Sun's  parallax  =  2l''.5428  x  —^  =  8'.5721 

^  72619 

*  This  last  operation,  although  unnecessary  in  the  preceding  simple 
statement,  is  not  so  in  practice :  since,  by  means  of  it,  the  errors  of  the 
Tables  introduced  into  the  calculation  as  arbitrary  quantities  are  got  rid 
ef. 
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and  (see  p.  763, 1.  U,)the  O  '8hor.par.=8*.5721xl.01513=8*.70ir 

In  the  fraction  — — rrxr  ( =  P  —  P')  the  nnmenitor  is  ob- 

tained  from  observations  on  the  times  of  contact.  If  that  name- 
rator  had  been  1416  —  65.72962,  the  quotient,  instead  of 
being  21*'. 54^8,  would  have  been  20^.5428.  In  other  words,  a 
difference  of  66*.72962,  made  in  noting  the  times  of  the  transit, 


*  The  equation  (see  p.  763,)  for  detennining  the  difference  of  the 
parallaxes  of  Venus  and  the  Sun,  was  obtained  by  observing,  at  d^erad 
places,  the  difference  of  the  durations  of  the  transits.  The  trannt  of 
1767)  was  observed  at  several  places,  and  an  exact  result  was  endea- 
voured to  be  obtained,  by  taking  the  mean  of  several  results.  The 
following  are  the  results  and  their  mean  according  to  M.  Delambre: 


Sun's 
Parallax. 

Difierenceof 
ParaUaxea. 

Taiti,  (Otaheit^)     Wardhus 

Taiti,     Kola 

Taiti,     Cajanebourg 

TaitL     Hudson's  Bav 

8.7094 
8.5503 
8.3863 
8.5036 
8.7780 

• 

21".56l 
21.166 

20 .  762 
21.066 

21 .  730 

Taiti,    Paris  and  Petersburgh  .  • 

California.    Wardhus. ••• 

8.6160 
8.3880 
8.1636 
8.1521 
8.7155 

21 . 330 
20 .  765 
20.208 
20 . 284 
21.576 

California.    Kola 

California,    Cajanebourg 

California,     Hudson's  Bay s^,. 

California,     Paris  and  Petersburgh  .... 

• 

Hudson's  Bay,     Wardhus 

Hudson's  Bav.     Kola 

9.1266 

8.4589 
8.1730 

9.2491 

22 .  592 
20.941 
20 .  233 
22.897 

Hudson's  Bay,     Cajanebourg 

Hudson's  Bay,     Paris  and  Petersburgh 

Here  the  mean  of  the  first  5  results  is,  nearly, 8'.59 

of  the  next  5 8^41 

of  the  next  4 • 8.75 

of  all 8.57. 
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would  have  produced  an  error  of  one  second  only  in  the  difference 
of  the  parallaxes,  and  consequently,  an  error  in  the  Sun's  parallax 
less  in  the  ratio  of  28896  to  72619.  or  (of  2  to  5  nearly).  Or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  things  it  would  have  required  an  error 

in  time  equal  to  164*  T  =  65.7  X  -^  1  to  have  produced  an  error 

of  1^^  in  the  value  of  the  Sun's  parallax. 

The  special  Astronomical  use  of  the  transit  of  Venus  is,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  the  determination  of  the  Sun's  horizontal 
parallax.  But,  that  important  element  being  once  determined, 
the  transit  of  an  inferior  planet,  even  with  regard  to  its  use  and 
object,  may  be  made  to  enter  the  class  of  eclipses  and  occul- 
tations,  and^  like  them,  be  made  subservient  to  the  determination 
of  the  longitudes  of  places. 

That  a  transit  may  be  adapted  to  this  latter  purpose,  is  evident 
from  the  equation  of  p.  762,  namely, 

H'  ^  T+  M^  r  =f.{P  -  P'), 

for  in  that,  if  P  —  P'  be  supposed  to  be  known,  M,  the  longi-* 
tude  of  the  place  of  observation,  is  the  only  unknown  quantity. 

Transits,  however,  are  phenomena  of  such  rare  occurrence, 
that  their  use,  in  thi9  latter  respect,   is  very  inconsiderable*. 

The  fixed  stars,  the  Sunt  ^he  planets,  and  the  Moon,  with 
their  peculiar  and  connected  theories,  have  already  been  treated 
of.    There  is  another  class  of  heavenly  bodies,  called  Comets, 

*  The  transit  of  Mercury  was  used  by  M.  Kohler  to  determine  the 
longitude  of  Dresden,  see  Phil.  Trans.  1/87,  p.  47 :  and  by  Short  to  de- 
termine the  difference  of  longitudes  of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  (see  Phil. 
Trans.  17^3,  vol.  LIII,  p.  158.).  M.  Delambre,  however,  and  properly, 
says  '  Le  mouveroent  relatif  est  si  lent  et  les  observations  de  V  entree  et 
de  la  soire^  sont  en  consequence  si  peu  susceptibles  de  precision  qu'on  ne 
doit  recourir  ace  moyen  que  faute  d'autres'  {Mem.  Inst.  torn.  II,  p.  442,) 
see  also  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  LIII,  pp.  30,  and  300 :  also  vol.  LI  I :  Mem. 
Acad.  Paris,  1761 :  PhU.  Trans.  No.  348,  p.  454,  (Halley's  account)  and 
Horrox's  Venxts  in  Sole  visa. 
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which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Yet  their  sUric^y  mathe* 
raatical  theorj  is  so  difficult,  that,  instead  of  attemptuig  to  pot 
the  Student  in  possession  of  it,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
acquainting  hire  with  aome  ol  its  general  circumstances^  and  widi 
referring  him  to  ampler  sources  of  information. 


CHAP,  xxxrx. 


1^^*— »^— Mifcf^^j^— ^■■^»**w«— ^**«^*i»*—fc*aa» 


On  Cometi. 

C/OMETS  are  bodies  occaMotially  i^eti  in  the  h^avend,  with  ill^ 
defined  and  faint  disks^  and  usually  accompanied  with  a  coma  or 
stream  of  faint  light  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Sun 
through  the  Comet. 

Comets  resemble  the  Moon  and  planets  in  their  changes  of 
place  amongst  the  fixed  stars :  but,  they  differ  from  them  in 
never  having  been  observed  to  perform  an  entire  circuit  of  the 
heavens.  There  are  also  other  points  of  difference ;  the  incli- 
nations of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  observe  not  the  limits  of  the 
Zodiac,  as  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  Moon  and  planets  do ; 
and,  the  motions  of  some  of  them  are  tot  according  to  the  order 
of  the  signs. 

Comets,  like  planets,  move  in  ellipses,  but,  oF  such  great 
eccentricity,  that  thence,  has  arisen  a  ground  of  distii^ction^  and 
Comets  are  said  to  differ  from  planets,  because  they  move  in 
orbits  so  eccentric.  The  eccentricities  of  those  that  have  been 
observed  have  been  found  so  great,  that  parabolas  virould  nearly 
represent  them. 

What  are  called  the  elements  of  a  Comet's  orbit  are  less  in 
number  than  those  of  a  planet's,  being  only  five.  It  is  im- 
possible from  the  observations  made^  during  one  appearance  of 
a  Comet,  to  compute  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit  and  its  period, 
and  consequently  the  area  described  by  it  in  a  given  time :  what 
Astronomers  seek  to  compute,  and  what  they  with  difficulty 
compute,  are  the  perihelion  distance ;  its  place,  or  longitude ; 
the  epoch  of  that  longitude ;  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  oribit. 
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The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  planets  are  capable  of  being 
determined  by  observations  made  on  the  meridian  :  by  longitudes 
and  latitudes  computed  from  right  ascensions  tod  declinations. 
Comets,  however,  require  observations  of  a  different  kind :  by 
the  rotation  of  the  Earth  they  are  brought  on  the  meridian,  but, 
(from  their  proximity  to  the  Sun  whilst  they  are  visible,)  not 
during  the  night,  when  alone  the  faintness  of  their  light  does  not 
prevent  them  from  being  discerned.  They  must  therefore  be 
observed  out  of  the  meridian;  and,  in  that  position,  the  dif- 
ferences between  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations  and  those 
of  a  known  contiguous  star  must  be  determined. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  these  latter  observations  with  accuracy 
by  reason  of  the  doubtful  and  ill-defined  disk  of  the  Comet ;  and 
a  small  error  in  the  observations  will  materially  affect  the  ele- 
ments of  the  orbit. 

The  rigorous  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  elements  of  a 
Comet's  orbit  requires  three  observations  only.  But  then  the 
solution  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  like  cases,  Astronomers  have  sought,  by  the  indirect  methods 
of  trial  and  conjecture,  to  avoid  them.  If,  (and  this  case  always 
happens)  more  than  three  observations  are  obtained^  the  redundant 
ones  are  employed  in  correcting  and  confirming  previous  results. 

The  periodic  time,  as  we  have  observed,  cannot  be  determined 
from  observations  during  one  appearance  of  a  Comet.  If  known, 
it  can  only  be  so,  by  recognising  the  Comet  during  its  second 
appearance.  And  the  only  mode  of  recognising  a  Comet,  is  by 
the  identity  of  the  elements  of  its  orbit  with  those  of  the  orbit  of 
a  Comet  already  observed.  If  the  perihelion  distance,  the  positions 
of  the  perihelion  and  of  the  nodes,  the  inclinadon  of  the  orbit, 
are  the  same  or  nearly  so,  we  may  presume,  with  considerable 
probability,  that  the  Comet  we  are  observing,  has  been  previously 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sun ;  and  that,  after  moving  round  by  the 
aphelion  of  its  oval  orbit,  it  has  again  returned  towards  its  peri- 
helion distances* 

Comets  not  having  been  formerly  observed  with  great  accuracy, 
it  so  happens,  that  the  period  of  one  alone,  that  of  the  Comet 
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observed  in  1682,  l607»  and  1531,  is  known  to  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Its  period  is  presumed  to  be  about  76  years.  As- 
suming the  Earth's  mean  distance  to  be  unity,  the  perihelion 
distance  of  the  Comet  was  0.58,  and  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit 
35.9.  The  inequalities  which  are  noted  in  its  period  are  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  influence  of  some  disturbing  forces  *. 


The  chief  business  of  the  present  Treatise^  hitherto^  has  been 
with  calculations  founded  oh  observations  made  on  the  meridian. 
But,  there  are  many  important  processes  dependent  on  angular 
distances  observed  out  of  the  meridian  :  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  for  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea. 
The  nature  of  the  observations,  in  these  cases,  requires  a  peculiar 
instrument;  which,  besides  being  adapted  to  the  measuring  of 
angular  distances  out  of  the  meridian^  may  be  held  in  the  hand  of 
the  observer,  and  used  by  him,  even  when  he  becomes  unsteady 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  The  description  and  use  of  such 
an  instrument  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  Chapter. 


*  On  the  subject  of  Comets,  see  Laplace,  Mec.  Celeste,  Liv.  II,  p.  20, 
&c.  Blot,  torn.  Ill,  Add.  p.  186,  Englefield:  Cagnoli,  p.  429,  Newton, 
Arith,  Univ.  Sect.  4,  Chap.  II,  Prob.  30. 


CHAP.   XL. 


ON  THE  APPUCATION  OP  ASTBONOUICAL  ELEMENTS  AND 
BESUt.TS,  DEDUCED  FROM  MERIDIONAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
TO  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  OUT  OP  THE  MERIDIAN. 

On  HadUt/'s  Quadrant  and  the  Sextant. 

Th£  larger  figure  is  iotended  to  represent  a  Sextant,    as  it  is 
usually  fitted  up,  with  its  handle  H,  the  telescope  T,  the  micro- 


scope M  moveable  aboot  a  centre,  and  capable  of  being  adjuMed 
so  as  to  read  ojf  the  divisions  on  the  graduated  limb  AB.    Tk 
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let!  Figttre  ia  iDtended  as  a  sketcli  of  the  larger  and  for  the  pur-> 
pose  of  exphuDiog  ks  properties. 

LCG  aad  N  (in  the  large  Figure)  must  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  edges  of  two  plane  reflectors ;  the  planes  of  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument  in  which  the  gra* 
duated  limb  and  the  connecting  bars  lie.  The  upper  part  of  ibm^ 
reflector  N,  which  is  fixed,  and  called  the  Horizon  glass^  is  trans^ 
parent  and  free  from  quicksilver,  as  in  n  (in  the  small  Figure) 
which  is  represented  as  N  appears  when  yiewed  through  the  tube 
of  the  telescope  T.  The  other  reflector  LCG  (the  index  glass) 
is  attached  to  the  limb  and  index  /,  and  with  them  moveable 
round  a  centre  placed  near  C.  Now^  the  instrument  is  so  con- 
structed that,  when  the  index  I  is  moved  up  to  A  and  points  to  o 
on  the  graduated  arc,  the  planes  of  the  two  reflectors  LCG  and 
N  are  exactly  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  small  Figure,  Ig 
represents  this  position  of  LG, 

In  this  position  of  the  index  /and  the  reflector  LG,  if  the  eye 
at  E  (small  Figure)  look  through  the  upper  part  of  the  horizon 
glass  at  N,  and  perceive  a  distant  object  such  as  a  star  {^),  it 
will  also  perceive  the  image  of  the  same  star  reflected  from  the 
under  and  silvered  part  of  N,  For,  by  hypotbesis,  the  reflectoiB 
^re  parallel :  and  since  the  star  is  extremely  distant^  two  n^» 
from  it  (a  N,  bg)  falling  on  N  and  LG  must  be  parallel ;  there* 
fore  the  latter  ray,  after  two  reflections,  the  first  at  LG,  tbe  aecond 
at  Nf  must  proceed  towards  the  eye  in  tbe  direction  of  aN 
produced. 

Suppose  now,  the  eye  still  looking  through  the  telescope  at 
the  same  object  (^),  the  index  /,  the  limb  GI,  and  with  them 
the  reflector  LCG,  to  be  moved  from  A  towards  B  (LGI  is  their 
position  in  the  small  Figure);  in  this  case  the  star  4c  can  no 
longeV  be  seen  by  two  reflexions,  but  some  other  object  such  as 
the  I  may:  and  if  so,  two  objects,  the  ^  and  >  ,  would  be 
seen  nearly  in  contact ;  the  former  in  the  upper  part  of  the  horizon 
glass  N,  the  latter  on  the  lower  silvered  part. 

la  consequence  then  of  this  translation  of  tbe  index  /  frooi  A^ 
where  it  wzfi  opposite  o,  t»  anothev  position  belwcen  A  and  B ; 
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two  objects  <:fc  aod  D  }  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  certain  angle 
(6gc  in  small  Figure)  are  brought  into  contact.  If^  therefore, 
the  arc  moved  through  {A  I  in  the  small  Figure)  bore  any  relation 
to  the  angular  distance  of  the  two  objects,  and  we  could  ascertam 
such  relation,  we  should,  in  stich  case,  be  able  by  measunng 
A  I,  or  by  reading  off  its  graduations,  to  determine  the  angular 
distances  of  the  two  observed  objects.  This  relation  we  will 
proceed  to  investigate. 


/.' 
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In  the  first  position  (LG)  both  the  direct  and  the  reflected  raj9 
from  4c  are  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  telescope  (T) ;  the  direct 
ray  from  >fc  is  always  seen  in  the  same  direction.  But,  in  the  new 
position,  the  reflected  ray  (in  order  that  D  may  be  seen)  must 
also  be  seen  in  -that  direction ;  therefore,  the  ray  must  come  from 
the  under  part  of  N  in  the  same  direction :  and  therefore,  since 
N  is  fixed,  the  ray  must  always  be  incident  on  N  in  the  same 
direction,  and  consequently  be  always  reflected  from  LCG  in  the 
same  direction.  What  we  have  then,  to  determine  is  reduced  to 
this.  To  find  the  inclination  of  two  incident  rays,  such,  that  the 
position  of  the  reflector  being  changed  {from  LG  to  Igfor  instance,) 
each  shall  be  reflected  into  the  same  direction. 

Let  the  first  incident  ray  (and  consequently  the  reflected  ray) 
be  inclined  to  the  reflector  at  an  angle  =  A  :  let  the  reflector  be 
moved  through  an  angle  =  0,  and  towards  the  reflected  ray :  (for 
instance,  from  the  position  g  /  to  GL  in  the  small  Fig.),  th^n  the  angle 
between  the  reflected  ray  and  the  plane  in  its  new  position  =  ^1  —  0 
between  the  first  incident  ray  and  the  plane  ..••••  siA+0. 
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But/ by  the  hws  of  reflectioii^  the  second  incident  ray  must  form 
with  the  reflector,  an  angle  eqnal  to  that  which  the  reflected  ray 
does ;  an  angle,  therefore,  ==  A  —  9.  Now,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  angles  which  the  incident  rays  form  with  the  same 
position  of  the  plane,  is  no  other  than  the  inclination  of  the  in- 
cident rays,  equal,  therefore,  to 

{A  +6)  -  U  -  OX  or,  20. 

This  is  the  important  principle  in  the  construction  of  the  in- 
strument. For,  suppose  the  arc  A  B  to  be  one-sixth  part  of  a 
circle,  and  the  index  I,  when  the  two  objects  are  seen  in  contact, 
be  one*-third  of  the  way  between  AB ;  then^  the  inclination  of  the 
two  reflectors  (for  the  reflector  N  is  always  parallel  to  the  first 
position  Ig)  would  be  one-third  of  one*sixth  of  360^  or  20^ :  and, 
accordingly,  the  angular  distances  of  the  two  objects  would  be  40^. 
Instead  of  dividing  AB  into  a  number  of  degrees  proportional  to 

its  magnitude  (OCP  for  insUnce,  if  iljB=gth  circumference),  it  is 

usual  to  divide  it  into  ttvice  that  number.  In  such  a  graduation 
the  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  intercepted  between  o  and 
the  index  will  at  once  determine  the  angular  distance  of  the  two 
objects.   , 

The  objects  roust  be  brought  into  contact :  /n  the  case  of  a 
star  and  the  Moon,  the  former  must  be  made  just  to  touch  the 
limb  of  the  latter :  in  the  case  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  their  two 
limbs  must  be  made  to  touch. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration^  we  have  supposed  the  two  objects 
to  be  a  star  and  the  Moon :  and,  in  practice,  those  are  fre- 
quently the  observed  bodies.  But,  the  instrument  is  capable  of 
measuring  the  angular  distance  of  any  tWf)  objects  lying  in 
any  plane :  the  Sun  and  Moon^  for  instance,  and  in  such  cases 
there  are  certain  darkened  glasses,  near  to  N,  and  between  N 
and  L  (see  Pig.)  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  Sun's 
light  to  that  of  the  Moon's,  or  the  Moon's  to  that  of  a  star's. 

The  uppermost  and  lowest  points  in  the  disks  of  the  Sun^  or  of  the 
Moon,  may  be  considered  as  two  objects ;  therefore,  their  distances, 
which  are  the  diameters  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  described  insthiment  Instead  of  the  points  in  the 
directtoir  of  a  vertical  circle,  we  may  observe  two  op]^ite  poinU 
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in  an  horizontal  direction  :  afad,  accordingly,  we  can  measure  ih^ 
horizontal  diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

If  we  make  a  star^  or  the  upper  or  the  lower  limb  of  the  Sun 
or  Moon5  to  be  one  object^  and  the  point  in  the  horizon  directly 
beneath  to  be  the  other,  we  can  measure  their  angular  distance, 
which,  in  these  cases,  is  either  the  altitude  of  the  star,  or  the 
altitude  either  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  limb  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  In  this  observation,  the  horizon  is  viewed  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  reflector  N,  which  is  the  reason  why  that  is 
called  the  Aomon^glass.  At  sea,  where  the  horizon  is  usually 
defined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  altitude  of  the  Sun  or  of  a 
star  may  be  taken,  by  the  above  method ;  but  at  land  the  in- 
equalities of  the  Earth's  surface  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to 
a  new  expedient,  in  the  contrivance  of  what  is  called  an  jSlrtificial, 
sometimes  a  False  Horizon*  This,  in  its  simplest  state,  b  a 
basin  either  of  water,  or  of  quicksilver :  to  the  image  of  the  Sun 
or  other  object  seen  therein  we  must  direct  the  telescope  T,  and 
view  it  directly  through  the  upper  part  of  N,  and  then  move, 
backwards,  or  forwards  the  limb  and  index,  till  by  the  double 
reflexion,  the  upper  or  the  under  limb  of  the  reflected  Sun  is 
brought  into  contact,  or  exactly  made  to  touch  the  under  or  the 
upper  limb  of  the  image  of  the  Sun  seen  in  the  Artificial  Horizon. 
The  angle  shewn  by  the  instrument  is  double  either  of  the  alti- 
tude of  the  Sun's  upper  or  under  limb :  subtract  or  add  the  Sun's 
diameter,  divide  by  two,  and  the  result  is  the  altitude  of  the  Sun's 
centre :  all  od^er  proper  corrections,  instrumental  as  well  as 
theoretical,  being  supposed  to  be  made. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  description,  that  the  plane  of 
the  instrument  must  be  held  in  the  plane  of  the  two  bodies,  the 
angular  distance  of  which  is  required :  in  a  vertical  plane,  there- 
fore, when  altitudes  are  measured ;  in  an  horizontal,  when,  for 
instance,  the  horizontal  diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  to  be 
taken.  In  the  management  of  the  instrument,  this  adjustment 
of  its  plane,  or  the  holding  it  in  the  plane  of  the  two  bodies,  is 
the  most  difficult  part. 

The  instrument  is  to  be  held  by  the  handle  H,  and  genendly 
is,  in  the  left  hand  of  the  observer :  his  right  being  employed  in 
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moving  and  adjusting  the  index,  its  connected  limb,  and  the  re- 
flector LCG.  Its  great  and  eminent  advantage  is,  that  it  does 
not  require  to  be  fixed,  nor  that  the  observer  using  it  should  him- 
self be  steady.  It  is  the  chief  instrument  in  Nautical  Astronomy  : 
since  by  its  means  alone,  the  position  of  a  vessel  at  sea  may  be 
determined. 

The  instrument  represented  and  described  in  this  Chapter  is, 
the  sextant :  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  quadrant,  called, 
from  its  inventor,  Hadley*8  Quadrant*.  Besides  these,  on  the 
same  principle,  but  of  better  contrivance,  is  the  reflecting  circle  f: 
also,  Borda's  reflecting  repeating  circle,  on  the  principle  of 
Mayer's.  (See  Mem.  Crottingen,  torn.  II,  also  Tabula  Motuum, 
8tc.  1770). 

We  subjoin  two  instances  of  the  uses  of  the  sextant. 

Angular  Distance  of  the  Sun*s  Centre,  and  of  the  Horizon  (at 
Sea,)  or  (see  p.  774,)  Altitude  of  the  Sun's  Centre. 

Alt.  O  's  lower  limb  49^  \0f    O" 
(a)  0 's  semidiameter  0    15  51 

49   25  51 
X  Refrac.  (Chap.  X.)  0     0  43 

true  alt.  0  's  centre  49   25     8 


Distance  of  eastern  and^ 
western  limbs,  or  0  's>Sl'  4^' 
horizontal  diameter      ) 

{a)  0's  semi-diameter      15  51 


Altitude  of  the  0*s  Centre,  by  means  of  the  Artificial  Horizon, 

(see  p.  774,) 

By  inst.  0  's  upper  limb 100*    9f  47" 

Apparent  altitude 50     1  23.5 

(6)  0  's  semi-diameter  •  •  •  •  • 0    15  50 

49  45  S3.5 

Refraction 0     0  43 

True  alt.  O  's  centre 49  44  50.5 

0  's  horizontal  diameter • 31^  40^' 

(jb)  0  's  semi-diameter 15   50 

•  Described  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  Year  1738,  No.  420,  p.  147. 

t  Invented  by  Mr.  Troughton :  for  a  description  of  it,  see  Rees' 
Encyclopedia,  new  edit.  Art.  Circle. 

t  The  Nautical  Tables  of  Refraction  include  within  their  results  the 
correction  for  the  Sun's  parallax. 
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The  sextant  (using  that  as  the  generic  name  of  like  iwtni- 
ments)  is,,  as  it  has  appeaired,  a  secondary  in8tniinent>  but  ci^iiUe 
of  performing,  in  an  imperfect  degree  indeed,  several  astroBonical 
operations.  It  measures^  and  generally,  angular .  diatavce*  It 
affords  us^  therefore,  the  means  of  determining  the  latitude  ef  t 
place,  from  the  meridional  altitude  of  the  Sun  or  a  star,  since  sncb 
meridional  altitude  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  horizon  and  star 
when  on  the  meridian*  From  two  observed  altitudes,  one  of  whidi 
is  meridional^  and  the  declination  of  the  observed  body^  we  aire  able, 
by  computation,  to  determine  the  time  of  the  other  observed  altitude. 
£rom  the  same  data  the  azimuth  of  the  observed  body  may  be 
determined.  By  means  of  the  obaerved  distance ,  between  a  star 
and  the  Moon,  we  derive  a  method  (a  thing  hereafter  to  be  ex- 
plained) of  determining  the  longitude  of  a  place.  So  that,  as  it 
has  been  said,  the  sextant  is  itself  and  alone  a  sort  of  portable 
Observatory,  capable  of  performing  many  astronomical  operations, 
but  all  imperfectly.  This  would  naturally  be  expected  on  the 
ground,  that  an  instrument  of  general  uses  cannot  be  excelleat 
when  employed  in  special  ones. 

The  succeeding  Chapter  will  contain  several  methods  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  sextant,  and  to  the  uses  of  instruments  per- 
forming like  operations. 


CHAP.   XLI. 


On  the  Mode  of  computing  Time  and  the  Hour  of  the  Day ;  by 
the  Sun:  by  the  Transit  of  Stars;  by  equal  Altitudes:  by  the 
Altitude  (f  the  Sun  or  of  a  Star* 

l^E  will  preface  the  methods  that  ought  to  be  considered,  per- 
haps, as  the  special  objects  of  this  Chapter^  with  some  that  are 
adapted  to  observations  made  on  the  meridian. 

Transit  of  the  Sun  over  the  Meridian. 

When  the  Sun's  centre  is  on  the  meridian,  it  is  true  or  appa-' 
rent  noon.  It  can  be  determined  to  be  there^  by  means  of  a 
transit  instrument*  With  this,  observing  the  contacts  of  the 
Sun's  western  and  eastern  limbs  with  the  middle  vertical  wire, 
note^  by  means  of  the  clock,  the  interval  of  time,  and  half  that 
interval  added  to  the  time  of  the  contact  of  the  western,  or  sub- 
tracted from  ihsA  of  the  eastern,  will  give  the  tine  at  which  the 
Sun's  centre  is  on  the  meridian.  For  greater  accuracy,  the 
times  of  contact  of  the  Sun's  limbs  with  the  vertical  wires  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  middle  one  may  be  noted,  (see  pages  96,  8cc.) 

The  time  thus  determined  is  apparent  noon;  in  order  to 
deduce  the  mean  time,  apply  the  Equation  of  time^  (see  Chap. 
XXII.)*  For  instance,  the  equation  on  Nov.  8^  1808,  is  stated 
in  the  NauticahAlmanack  to  be  —  lff°  d'.7,  therefore,  when  the 
Sun's  cei^tre  on  that  day  was  on  the  meridian,  the  mean  solar 
time  was  12**-  16"  3*.7,  or  11**  43°*  3ff.3;  12*^  being  supposed 
to  denote  the  time  when  the  centre  of  the  mean  Sun  is  on  the 
meridian. 
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Transit  of  a  fixed  Star;  of  the  Moon;  of  a  Planet  over  the 

Meridian. 

The  mean  Sun  leaves  a  meridian  and  returns  to  the  same  in 
24^,  describing  S6(f  59'  8''.3;  69'  8''.d  being  the  increase  of  its 
mean  right  ascension  in  that  time.  Since  the  mean  Sun,  by 
its  definition,  moves  equably,  the  time  from  mean^noon  mnst 
be  always  proportional  to  the  Sun's  distance  from  the  meridian. 
If  a  star»  then,  were  on  the  meridian,  the  time  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  Sun's  angular  distance  from  the  star ;  it  wonU 
be  proportional,  therefore,  to  the  difference  of  the  right  ascensions 
of  the  star  and  the  Sun,  at  the  time  when  the  star  b  on  die 
{ meridian. 

The  Sun's  right  ascension  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  is  expres- 
sed solely  for  noon,  that  is,  when  the  Sun's  centre  shall  be  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich;  and  such  right  ascension  continuallj 
increasing,  will  be  greater  when  the  star  comes  on  the  meridian, 
and  the  Sun  is  more  to  the  west,  than  it  was  at  noon.  In  the 
interval  between  the  transits  of  the  Sun  and  star,  the  former  will 
have  moved  to  the  east,  and  towards  the  latter,  by  an  increase  of 
right  ascension  proportional  to  the  interval.  The  angular  distance 
therefore  of  the  star  and  Sun,  or  the  difference  of  their  right 
ascensions,  when  the  former  is  on  the  meridian,  is 

4c's  JR,  — >  Q'sJSi(at  preceding  noon)  —  increase  of  O  's  M, 
and  to  this  an^^ular  distance  is  the  time  proportional* 

The  time  from  noon  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  4^ 'a  right 
ascension  —  O  *s  right  ascension  at  noon ;  therefore,  the  increase 
of  O  'b  right  ascension  is  nearly  proportional  to  that  angle.  If 
a  therefore  denote  the  increase  of  the  Sun's  right  ascension  in 
94^,  we  have  the  time  ss 

D 

*'s  A  -  ©  's  jR  —  —  X  a, 

(making  D  =  4c's  iR  -  O  's  JR.) 
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Example. 

A  Star  in  Capricorn  whose  iEl  s  20^  30^  T  was  an  the  Meridian 
at  Greenwich,  Nov.  S,  1808.    Required  the  time. 

nc'sM £0"*  scr  7* 

By  Naut.  Aim.  q's  iR  (noon  of  No?.  8.) .  .  14  53  52  » 

:|c'8iR—  O's  Jl(D)v 5  36  15 

O  's  iR  Nov.  9 14  57  53.5 

8 14  53   52 

a  = 0  4   1.5 

*  The  Sun's  right  ascension  is  expressed  in  time,  the  Moon's  in  de- 

greeSy  and  to  be  expressed  in  the  hours,  miuutes,  &c.  of  sidereal  timef 

24        1 
roust  be  converted  into  such  at  the  rate  of  15**  for  l**:  for  ^ts-  s=  —=  . 
f  360       15 

I  For  facilitating  this  operation  and  its  reverse,  appropriate  Tables  are 

I  provided ;  but,  it  may  he,  nearly  with  as  much  ease,  e£fected  by  dividing 

I  and  multiplying  by  4.     Thus,  to  convert  7*  21"  56».2 1  =  7''  SI"  56*  12'" 

,  into  degrees,  &c.  begin  with  the  minutes,  and  take  the  fourth  of  them, 

then,  of  the  seconds,  &c.  reckoning  the  minutes  of  the  quotient  a& 

degrees,  the  seconds  as  minutes,  &c.  thus : 

4)21"  56^  ir' 

5""  29'     3" 
But  7''=  105 

110    29      T 

For  the  reverse  .operation,  multiply  by  4,  reckoning  the  seconds  of 
the  product  as  thirds,  the  minutes  as  seconds,  &c. 

Thus ,.  36**  8'  34"  30"'... (36*  as  30  +  6  a=  2»»  +  6*) 

4 

2''  24^  34*  18^*'  0 

or  dividing  18'"  by  6  to  reduce  it  to  a  decimal^  the  product  is 
2h  24^  34».3. 

The  reasons  of  the  two  operations  are  these ;  in  the  first  we  ought 

to  multiply  by  15,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  -7-;  therefore  we 

may  divide  by  4  and  dispense  with  the  multiplication  by  60,  by  merely 
raising  the  denomination  of  the  quotient ;  for  60  x  1"  =  !'•  In 
tiie  second  case,   we  ought  to  divide  by  15,    or  which  is  the  same 

thing 


•   \      4 
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•  • 


5^  36*  15' ^  /      X  4"  JV5=:5'»  35™  19'.3, 


apparent  time 

5**  3ff^  15' 
24* 

and  the  mean  time  = 
5^  35"  \gr.S-ier  «■  (the  equation  of  time)  =  5**  19^  IT^.S. 

Since  the    increase   of  the   Sun's    mean  A  is  59'  S'^.S  in 

24   hours^  a   meridian   of  the    Earth   describes,   in   that  time, 

360^ 
360®59'8".3;  therefore,  it  describes  360**  in  24**  x  -— ^ — rnr^f 

'  '  360"59  8".3 

or  in  23^  56°"  4'.09.    This  is  the  time  of  the  Earth's  rotation,  or 

the  length  of  a  sidereal  day,  expressed  in  mean  solar  time.     If  the 

Sun,  therefore,  and  a   Star  were  together  on  the  meridian  on  a 

certain  day,  on  the  succeeding  one^  the  Star  would  return  sooner, 

or  more  quickly,  to  the  meridian  by  3"  S'STQ  of  m'ean'' solar  ifine.^ 

On  this  account,  stars  are  said  to  be  accelerated.  The  acceleration 

on  mean  solar  time,  therefore,  when  the  Star  and  Sun  are  distant 

by  360®,  or  by  24  of  sidereal  time,  is  3"  55'. 909 ;   when  distant 

by  ISO"*,  or  by  12**  of  sidereal  time,  it  is  1"  57*.955 ;  when  distant 

by  60^,   or  4 ,   it  is  39'. 388,   and  generally  the  aculeration  is 

24* 


.  X3"55\909V 


thing,   we  may  multiply  by  —  or  ^;  therefore,  we   may  multiply 

solely  by  4,  and  dispense  with  the  division  by  6o  by  merely  kmeritig 

y 

the  denomination  of  the  product ;  for  t-  =c  1". 

oO 

*  Twenty-four  sidereal  hours  =  23^  56'1 4»,092  of  mean  solar  time, 

and,  23»»  56^  4».092  (=  23^.93447)  :  24  :  24  :  24>».065709, 
in  other  words, 

24  mean  solar  hours  =  24^  3*"  56K55  of  sidereal  time. 

Now  acceleration  for  24**  is S^  55K909 

3« 0       0.491 

56» 0       0.153 

.55 0       0.15 

3     56*  .558 
and  3"  56».55  deduced  from  24^  3"  56.55  leaves  24^  of  solar  tima,  as  it 

qiight  to  do. 
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This  18  only  another  mode  of  expressing  the  rule  given  in 
p. '778 ;  instead  of  the  increase  of  the  Sun's  mean  right  ascension, 
in  24  hours  of  mean  solar  time,  we  there  took  the  real  increase 
between  two  apparent  noons. 

There  are  •  Tables  constructed  for  the  Acceleration  of  stars  on 
mean  solar  time,  which  render  the  computation  of  the  hour,  by 
means  of  the  transit  of  a  fixed  star,  very  easy ;  the  rule  is, 

the  time  =  *'sA  —  O'sA—  acceleration* 
Thus,  in  the  former  instance, 

ajc's  A 26*»  SO""     7* 

Nov.  8.    O  's  mean  JR, 15      9    57.3 

5    «0      9.7 
Acceleration 0     0    5^.3 

Mean  time • 5    19     17*4 

The  right  ascensions  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  stars,  are  always 
expressed  in  sidereal  time ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
the  hours^  minutes,*  8cc.  of  that  time,  from  the  hours^  minutes,  8lc. 
of  mean  solar  time.  If  we  subtract,  from  an  angle  expressed  in 
the  symbols  of  sidereal  time,  the  acceleration,  the  remainder  is 
expressed  in  mean  solar  time.     Thus, 

A  star  is  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  3CP  SCl ,  or  ^^  9!    (f 

The  acceleration,  or  the  Sun's  motion  in  £^  2' .  .  0    0   19.99 

2    1   40.01 

therefore  in  2*^  1"^  40^.01  of  mean  solar  time,  the  star  will  be  on 
the  meridian. 

The  time  is  proportional  to  a  less  angle  than  the  difference 
of  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  and  the  Sun;  or,  stars  are 
accelerated^  because  the  Sun,  in  the  interval  between  his  transit 
and  that  of  the  star,  moves  towards  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the 
Moon  then,  the  time  must  be  proportional  to  a  greater  angle  than 
the  difference  of  the  Sun's  right  ascension  on  the  preceding  noon, 
and  the  Moon's;  or,  the  Moon  must  be  retarded;  because,  in 


•  Zach's  Tables  (T Aberration,  &c.  Tab.  XXVI. 

5  6 
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the  interval  between  the  transit  of  the  Sun  and  that  of  the  Mooo, 
the  latter^  by  its  greater  motion  in  right  ascension,  has  increased 
its  angular  distance  from  the  former.  It  would  be  easy,  as  in 
the  former  case,  to  compute  the  hour  from  the  Moon's  transit 
over  the  meridian,  (or  virhat  is  the  same  thing,  to  find  the  hour  of 
the  Moon's  transit),  but  instead  of  it,  we  will  give  a  formula 
applicable  to  all  cases : 

Let  the  increment  of  O  's  ^  in  24^  be a 

of  a  ^  ,  or  of  the  D  ,  or  of  a  planet  •••#••••••  A^ 

Let  also  the  difference  between  the  right  ascen-^ 

sion  of  the  heavenly  body  and  that  of  the  Sun  atV i 

the  preceding  noon,  expressed  in  sidereal  time,  be) 

then,  if  a=il,  the  hour  of  transit  will  be  proportional  to  t 

\i  a>A, »•••••••  to  some  less  angle  •  •  /  — >  t 

if  a  <    to  some  greater  •  •  •  ^  +  t. 

Hence  in  the  first  case,  which  can  only  happen  with  a  planet, 
the  time  of  transit  is  proportional  to  t ;  that  is,  if  the  Sun's  right 
ascension  when  on  the  meridian  be  30^  SO',  or  2^  ^^  less  than 
that  of  the  planet^  the  latter  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  2^  ^  of 
solar  time. 

In  the  second  case,  a  >  A 

24  +  a  —  il 
In  the  third  case  a  <  A 

A  •  il  —  a     • 

24  :  j1  —  fl  ::  ^  +  T  :  t;    .'.  t  =  f  X  — — — - . 

24  +  a  -  il 

Hence,  in  the  second  case,  the  time  of  transit  =  ^  —  f  x 

24+a-il 

,      , .  -  .  A  —  a  a  --  A 

m  the  third,    ^  t  +  t  X r ,  or,  ^  —  *  x r 

24  +  a  -  A'  24  +  a-il 

therefore,  in  both  cases, 

the  time  of  transit  =st  ( \ ; r  ) 

\        24  +  a  -  il/ 


«4  + 


(expanding)  ^t  {l-i^+(^)  •  (i_)  +8cc.} 
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Hence  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  star,  when  J.  =  0,  the  time  of 

.f                          «'        /«\* 
*'s  transit  =^ hi— I   ^  —  Sec 

24        V24>' 

in  which  the  two  first  terms  (which  are  sufficient)  give  the  rule 
of  computation  used  in  p.  778,  1.  28. 

In  the  case  of  the  Moon^  a  =  A;  therefore  all  the  terms 

are  additive,  and 

1      .         ^      .                      ,   A—a  /A  —  a\^     ,^ 

the  time  of  D  's  transits/  ^ —  t  +  f  I   f+&c. 

In  the  case  of  a  planet,  a  may  be  less  or  greater  than  A ;  if 
equal,  then  the  time  of  transit  =  /,  as  before,  p.  782,  U  13. 

There  is  one  case  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  that  in  which 
a  planet  is  retrograde  (see  Chap.  XXI II.)-  In  thi3  case,  the 
approach  of  the  Sun  and  planet  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Sun 
and  a  star,  and  the  same  approach,  as  if,  instead  of  the  Sun 
having  a  motion  in  right  ascension  equal  to  a,  we  suppose  it 
endowed  with  a  motion  equal  to  a  +  -^ ;  substituting  therefore 
in  the  form,  p.  783,  1.  29>  a  +  A  instead  of  a  time  of  the  planet's 

a  +  A        .    /«  +  ^\* 

transit  =  t •  /  +  I I    •  ^  ""  &c. 

24  V     24     / 

When  the  planet  is  stationary,  its  hour  of  passage  is  evidently 
the  s^me.ali  that  of  a  fixed  star  which,  has  the  same  right  ascen- 
sion. 

Example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  Jind  the  time  of  the  Moon's  passing  the 
Meridian  of  Greenwichy  June  13,  1791* 

June  14, 1>  's  iR  .  .  15**  43"  32"    Q)\  M  . .  5^  30"  38* 
13,  ditto  .  •  •  •  14    42     32     ditto 5    26     29.1 

I       1       0  =  il  0      4       8.9=a 


June  13,  D  's  iR  .  .  14    42    32  A.  ...  I      1       0 

Q'sM..    5    26    29.1        a....O      4      8.9 

9    16      2.9  =  ^       "        0    56    51.1a=ii-tf 


Of       • 


^       -w      ■     ^  784 


••' ^    *°    *'^"'\of])  '« transit 


/. — — ,  or^ ^x5ff°5lM0    2157 

24  24 


-    ^  ^  I  more  cor- 

9    37  59.9=      {reetthne. 


A  -  a- 


(A  —  a\' 


9    38  49.7=      \        t 


f  Still  more 
coir^.time. 


The  second  additional  term  2 1""  54'. 7  = mj ><^6"  5lM, 


This  last  result  (in  apparent  time)  is  sufficiently  exact  for 
Astronomical  purposes  *. 

9**  lff|*29^ 
24' 

is  evidently  the  proportional  parti  of  5ff^  51'.],  corresponding 
to  9**  16"  29^;  the  third  additional  term,  49'.8,  = 

/^  -  a\'  A- a       A -a  21"  54V7       ,^ 

I  I     .t  =  X    .t  =   —r X    U   —  fl) 

V     24     /  24  24  24'* 

21"  54*.7 
^      = g-^  X  56"  5l*.l  is  evidently  the  proportional  part  of 

56"  5lM,  corresponding,  to  the  time  21"  54*,7.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  rule,  as  it  is  sometimes  given  by  Astronomers, 
which  directs  us  to  find  a  first,  and  a  second  proportional,  and  to 
add  them  to  the  approximate  time  of  the  Moon's  transit,  in  order 
to  find  a  more  correct  time.  (See  Nautical  Almanack,  1811, 
pp.  154,  155.    Also  WoUaston's  Fasciculus,  Appendix,  p.  76.) 

The  hour,  or  the  mean  solar  time,  may  be  determined  or 
computed  from  the  transit  of  a  fixed  star;  and,  much  more  exactly, 
than  from  the  transit  of  the  Moon  or  of  a  planet.  With  regard 
therefore  to  these  two  latter,  the  object  of  the  preceding  methods 


*  See  in  pp.  702,  705,  &c.  the  time  of  the  Moon's  transit,  foand 
from  the  observed  sidereal  time  of  the  transit  of  its  limb. 

t  Tables  are  computed  for  fiaurilitating  these  operations* 


» 
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is  to  determine  from  Astronomical  Tables/ the  tiines  of  their 
transits,  or  passages  over  the  meridian,  rather  than  the  hour  of 
the  day  from  the  transits. 

Time  detertmned  by  the  Sidereal  Clock, 

If  we  can  determine  the  time  from  the  transit  of  a  fixed  star, 
it  is  an  immediate  inference  that  i/ve  can  determine  it  from  the 
sidereal  clock.  For,  the  clock  is  regulated  by  the  observed 
transits  of  stars,  and  when  regulated,  we  may  suppose  it  always 
to  indicate  the  right  ascension  of  some  imaginary  star :  Thus, 

July  1,  1790,  time  by  sidereal  clock 13**  20"  15' 

O  's  mean  longitude  (by  Tables) 6    54    35.86 

6    25    39.14 
*  A  cceleratioH  (Maskelyne,  Tab.  XXI.) 0      1       3.1 

Mean  solar  time 6   24    36.04 

The  preceding  computations  of  transits  t>  &c.  have  been  made 
for  Greenwich,  for  which  place  our  Astronomical  Tables,  and  the 
Nautical  Almanack  are  constructed.  For  any  other  place,  we 
must  account  for  the  difference  of  longitude.  Thus,  to  find^  on 
July  9»  1808,  the  Sun's  right  ascension  at  noon,  at  a  place  55^ 
(2^  20")  east  of  Greenwich,  we  have  only  to  find  the  Sun's  right 
ascension  2^  20^  previous  to  noon  time  at  Greenwich :  which  is 
easily  done  by  subtracting  from  the  right  ascension  at  noon  the 
proportional  increase  of  right  ascension  in  2**  20°* :  thus, 

July  10, O'sM 7**  17"  48*.5 

9.^ ditto. 7     13     43.2 

Increase  of  M  in  24^ • 4       5.3 

Proportional  increase  in  2^  20"*  =  .  .  •      0     33 
.*•  Sun's  M,,  at  noon,  at  the  required  place,  =  7^  17""  15*.5. 

*  The  Acceleration  is  the  Sun's  mean  motion  in  right  ascension,  and 
by  this  latter  title  it  is  called  by  Maskelyne  in  the  Table  referred  to.  See 
Wollaston's  Fasciculus^  Appendix,  p  69» 

t  See  another  Example  in  pp.  705,  706,  &c. 
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A.  similar  method  must  be  uaed  to  find  the  Moon's  right 
ascension,  or  longitude,  8cc.  at  noon,  at  any  given  place,  widi 
this  difference,  however^  that  the  change  of  right  ascension  wiD 
not  be  simply  proportional  to  the  time,  but  must  be  computed 

more  exactly  by  the  differential  method  and  series  (a+xd! 

j:  —  1     ..  x 

+  X  . a  +  &c.  1     See  Trigonometry,  p.  259>  also  pp.  706, 

&c.  of  this  Work. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  methods  of  determining  the  time,  by 
observations  made  out  of  the  meridian. 

The  Method  of  equal,  or  of  corresponding.  Altitudes. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  this :  before  noon,  if  the  Sun  be 
the  body  to  be  observed,  note  its  altitude  and  the  time,  and  wait  till 
the  Sun,  in  the  afternoon,  descends  to  an  equal  altitude ;  half  the 
time  elapsed  between  the  two  observations  is,  nearly,  the  distance 
of  each  observation  from  noon. 

The  same  process  is  to  be  used  with  a  star  or  planet :  half  the 
sum  of  the  times  between  two  equal  altitudes  observed,  respectively, 
in  the  east  and  west,  is,  in  time,  the  star's  passage  of  the  meridian ; 
exactly  the  passage  of  the  star,  very  nearly  that  of  the  planet. 

The  sole  condition  respecting  altitudes  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding description  is  their  equality.  The  corresponding  altitudes, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  at  any  distance  from  the  meridian. 
Hence,  if  we  had  ten  altitudes  in  die  east,  and  ten  corresponding 
ones  in  the  west,  half  the  sum  of  the  times  for  each  pair  would  be 
the  star's  passage  over  the  meridian :  and,  accordingly,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  sum  of  the  times  would  be  the  mean  time  of 
it. 

In  this  operation,  as  before  when  only  one  pair  of  altitudes  is 
employed,  the  result  is  only  nearly  true,  if  the  observed  body  be 
the  Sun  or  a  planet :  since,  in  either  case,  the  declination  is  changed 
during  die  interval  of  the  observations. 

With  regard  to  the  instruments  necessary  to  the  above  opera- 
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tious,  a  sextant  may  be  used,  in  default  of  better  instruments^  or 
when,  as  would  be  the  case  at  sea,  fixed  instruments  cannot  be  used. 
But  the  5«^^er  instruments  are  astronomical  quadrants,  (see  pp.  5B, 
8cc.)  declination  circles,  repeating  circles,   or  any  of  that  class 
which  are  furnished  with  movements  in  azimuth,  and  will  serve 
as  equal  altitude  instruments.     With  any  instrument  of  such  sort, 
properly  adjusted,  clamp  the  telescope  at  a  certain  graduation  of 
the  limb  of  the  instrument,  and  a  little  above  what,  probably, 
may  then  be  the  star's  altitude,  (the  star  being  supposed  to  be  in 
the  east).     Turn  the  instrument  towards  the  star,  and  note  the 
time  when  it  passes  through  the  middle  point  of  the  horizontal 
wire,  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  (the  point  a  in  the  figure  of 
p.  58.).     Note  also  the  time  when  the  star,  after  having  passed 
the  meridian,  descends  to  (a),  the  middle  point  of  the  horizontal 
wire.     Half  the  interval,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  is  the  sidereal 
time  of  the  star's  passing  the  meridian.     But  in  order  to  procure 
a  mean  result  (see  p.  786,)  repeat  the  first  operation  (1. 6,  8cc.)  after 
the  telescope  shall  have  been  elevated  through  a  certain  number 
of  graduations^  20^  for  instance.    The  second  observation  being 
made,  make  a  third,  fourth,  8cc.  the  telescope,  at  each,  being 
raised  through  20^     When  the  star  shall  have  passed  the  meri- 
dian, go  through  the  same  operations,  but  in  an  inverse  order. 
For  instance^   Lacaille  who  constantly  deduced  his  time  from 
corresponding  altitudes,  made  the  following  observations  of  the 
star  Arcturus. 


43    30 


43    50 


44    10 


Times  East  and  West. 

Slim  of  Times. 

Times  of  Transit. 

f    10**  55"  47' 
i    17     H     55.5 

ggh  7B1  42«.5 

14" 

3" 

51'.25 

(  10    57    57 
I  17      9    45.5 

28    7     42.5 

51.25 

f   11      0      7.5 
(17      7    35 

28    7     42.5 

51.25 

11      2    18.5 
\  17      5    9A.5 

28    7     43 

51.5 

112  SO    50.5 

• 

14     S    51.31 
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Here  the  least  hour-angle  from  one  pair  of  observatioD9  is 
14*"  3""  51'.25,  the  greatest  14^  S^  5l\5,  and  the  mean  of  4  pain 
of  observations  is  14^  3"*  5l\Sl. 

If  the  telescope  of  the  instalment  be  furnished  with  a  micro- 
meter, having  a  wire  moveable  but  always  preserving  its  parallelism 
to  the  horizontal  wire  (to  hf  in  the  figure  of  p.  5H,)  two  obser- 
vations may  be  made  at  each  position  of  the  telescope^  one  when 
the  star  is  bisected  by  the  moveable  wire,  the  other  when  it  is 
bisected  by  the  horizontal.  *The  object  of  this  is  to  procure  a 
greater  number  of  results,  in  order  to  deduce  a  truer  mean  result 

The  following  Table,  from  Lacaille,  contains  the  observations 
made  with  the  horizontal  wire,  and  the  subsidiary  observations 
made  with  the  moveable  one. 


Altitudes. 


43**  10' 


1 

SO  I 


Star's  Time  in 
the  East 

10**  55"  47* 
51.5 


57  57 

58  2 


50}" 


0 


44    30 


{ 


7.5 

12 

18.5 
23 


Star's  Time  in 
Uie  West 

17**  11"  55\5 
50.5 

9    45,5 
40.5 

7    35 
30 

5    24.5 
20 


Sons  of  Times. 

28**  7"  42' .5 
42 

42.5 
42.5 

42.5 
42 

43 
43 


mean 28    7"  42*.5 

sidereal  time  of  star's  passing  the  meridian  04    3    51.25. 

Here  the  mean  time  of  the  star's  passage  over  the  meridian,  is 
14^  3"  51V25,  instead  of  14^  3"  51\31  as  it  was  in  p.  787. 

If  we  examine  the  preceding  Table^  the  greatest  time  of  transit 
from  a  single  pair  of  observations  is,  (regarding  only  the  seconds,) 
51'.59  the  least  51'.0.  Lacaille,  therefore,  could  rely  on  deter- 
mining, by  his  method  and  with  his  instrument,  the  time  of  the 
star's  transit  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

In  the  preceding  illustration  the  star  Arcturus  was  the  body 
observed.     Should  the  Sun  or  a  planet  be  the  object,  then  instead 
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of  noting  the  time  of  bisection,  as  it  is  called,  we  must  note  the 
time  of  eontact  of  the  upper  or  lower  liqxb  with  the  horizontal 
wire.  But  this  is  not  the  only  circumstance  of  difference.  The 
Rule  itself  (see  p.  786.)  must  be  altered,  since,  from  the  change 
of  declination  during  the  observations  of  two  corresponding 
altitudes,  half  the  sum  of  times  cannot  be  exactly  the  sidereal 
time  of  the  Sun's,  or  planet's  passage  of  the  meridian. 

This  point  is  easily  explained.  Suppose  the  Sun's  nordi 
declination  to  be  increasing.  In  such  a  case  tlie  Sun,  after 
passing  the  meridian,  will  be  longer  in  descending  to  the  corres- 
ponding altitude  in  the  wtfst,  than  it  was  in  ascending  from  the 
eastern  altitude  to  the  meridian.  Half  the  interval,  therefore, 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  meridian  too  much  to  the 
west,  or,  of  retarding  die  time  of  transit;  What  remains  then  is 
to  investigate  a  correction  of  the  time  dependent  on  the  change  of 
declination. 

In  a  tiiangle  ZPS^  where  Z  is  the  zenith,  P  the  pole,  S  the 

Sun,  the  angle  ZPS  measures  the  time  ( *"  |  from  noon,  and  by  / 

Trigonometry,  p.  139, 

cos.  -  X  sin.  ZP  X  sin.  P5=:  cos.  ZS  —  cos.  ZP  x  cos.  PS, 

.'/'  ■'.  ,..  ^. 
Now,  -*  being  the  exact  time  from  noon,  if  PS  remain  constant, 

.    .      ,    t 
we  have  to  ascertain  the  variation  in  - ,  from  the  variation  in  PS : 

2' 

for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deduce  the  proportion 
between  the  differentiah  or  Jluxions  of  these  quantities;  ac- 
cordingly, taking  the  differential  of  the  above. equation, 

. sin.  -  .  sin.  ZP  sin.  PS  +  d  (PS)  cos.  PS  cos. -  .sin.  ZP  = 

2  2  2 

d  .  (PS)  .sin.  PS  COS.  ZPj 

dt 
or  putting  --•  =  c,  d  (PS)  =  c,  and  reducing, 

^^i  I  tan.  decl".  x  cot.  -  —  tan.  lat.  x  cosec.  -  )• 
V  2  2/ 

5  fl 
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or 


d    .  /  t  \ 

=s  I  tau.  decl".  x  cos.  -  —  tan.  lat.  1 


8in. - 
2 


i 


=  f  tan.  lat.  —  tan.  decP.  X  cos.  -1, 

sin. - 
2 

if  the  declination^  during  the  observations,  should  decreane* 

■ 

As  this  operation  of  corresponding  altitudes  is  an  useful  ooei 

and  of  frequent  occurrence,  M.  Zach  \^  enabled  us  (see  Nonvdla 

Tables  d'  Aberration,  &g.  pp.  9Qy  See.)  to  compute  the  correcboD 

€  by  means  of  two  Tables.    The  two  Tables  are  constructed 

from  the  above  formula  thus  modified.     Let  H  be  the  latitude^ 

D  the  Sun's  declination,  and  let  h,  instead  of  denoting  the  change 

of  declination  during  half  the  interval  of  the  observations,  denote 

5       t 
the  daily  change  :  instead  of  £,  therefore,  we  must  write  —  x  - . 

If  also  '-  is  to  be  expressed  in  hours  and  parts  of  an  hour,  we 

must  write  sin  15^  x  -* ,  instead  of  sin.  ^ ,  8u:.    So  that  e,  expressed 
in  time,  becomes 


«  = 


x  Man.  H  —  tan.  D  .  cos.  15** .  -) 


sm.  15    X  - 
2 


sin.  15**       t 

.  1 .  tan.  H 


360"  .  sin,  15^     .         ^    t    % 

sm.  15*^ .  - 
2 

*  £  tan.  D  tan.  150^ 


36.  tan.  150*      ^  o  *    « 

10.  tan.  15^." 

2 


make    a  = 


360^  .  sin.  15* ' 


Un.  a  = 
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sin.  15^ 


tan.  /3  =s 


ain 

.  15" .  - 

•«' 

S  tan. 

D 

36.  tan. 

ISO" 

tan.  ; 

150* 

t 

10 .  tan. 

15- i' 

•i 

and 


6  =5  a  tan.  a  tan*  If  -f-  &  •  tan.  /3. 


Here  a,  j3  depending  on  ^  (half  the  interval  of  the  observations) 

are  taken  from  the  same  Table  (Tab.  XVIfL)  the  argument  of 

which  Table  is  ~ ,  and  a  and  b  depending  on  the  Sun's  declination 

(and^  therefore,  on  the  Sun's  longitude)  are  taken  from  a  second 
Table  (Tab.  XIX.)  the  argument  of  which  is  the  Sun  s  true 
longitude. 

ThuBp   suppose  with   a   sextant   we  took  a  double  altitude 

(76^  50')    at  9^  47"  5(f     A.  M. 
and  3      0    14.5  P.  M. 
then  since  2    12    10 
is  the  distance  of  the  first  observation  from  noon, 

1(5*'  12~  U\5) 
or  2    36      7.25 

is  half  the  interval    f  "*)   of  the  observations;    entering   then 

Tab.  XVIII.  with  the  argument  2**  36"  r.25,  we  obtain 

a  =  46^  55'  iGf, 
/3  =  10    30     5, 

and  entering  Tab.  XIX.  with  5'  4^  33'  55",  which,  nearly,  is 
the  Sun's  longitude  for  August  28th,  1822,  we  have 

a  =  13".726, 
6  =5  10 .  295. 
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HeDce^  Falmouth  being  the  place  of  observation  (the  latitude 
of  which  is  50®  8'),  we  have 

log.  tan.  46*  55'  16" 10.0292440 

log.  tan.  50     8 10.0782398 

log.  1S''.726 1.1375440 

1.2450278  .  .  No.  +   17^58 

log.  ten.  10*^  30'  5" 92679669 

log.  10".295 1.0126264 

1.2805933  .  .  No.  —     I  .908 

15.67 

This  ( +  15^^67)  then  is  the  correction  (o  be  added  to 
f  (9"  47"  50'+ 15'*  0"  4\5),  or  12**  23"  57'.25,  in  order  to  have 
the  time  of  apparent  noon,  which  accordingly  is 

12^  24"   12».92. 

This  is  the  result  from  one  pair  of  corresponding  altitudes: 
but,  as  soon  as  one  observation  is  made,  preparation  is  made  for 
another  by  advancing  (see  p.  787>)  the  limb  of  the  telescope  on 
the  limb  of  the  instrument,  10  or  20  minutes  :  for  instence^  in  the 
example  from  which  tlie  .above  times  were  taken,  the  second 
double  altitude  was  77^,  and  the  times  before  and  after  noon  were, 
respectively^ 

(see  p.  791,) 9*  48"  31'.5 

and  (adding  12^) 14  59    24 .5 

the  half  J  or  time  from  noon 12   23    58 

the  correction  computed  as  above  •  •        +    15.6? 
.*•  the  time  from  noon 12   24    13.67. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  observed  times  of  the  correspondiiv 
altitudes  of  a  star,  the  mean  of  all  the  results  is  to  be  Uken  as 
the  true  result.     All  the  observations  are  subjoined. 
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• 

Place. 

Falmouth:  Time,  August  28, 

1822. 

Doable 
Altimdefl. 

Times  A.  M. 

Times  P.  M. 

Corrections. 

Times  of  Apparent 
Noon. 

76"  56' 

9*'47" 

50- 

3*»     0"     4*.5 

15".67 

\^  24*  12" .93 

77      0 

48 

31.5 

2    59     24.5 

.67 

13.67 

10 

49 

10.5 

58     45.5 

.65 

13.65 

90 

49 

49.4 

58       5.5 

.64 

13.09 

30 

50 

30.6 

57     26 

.62 

13.92 

40 

51 

10.5 

56    47 

.60 

14.50 

50 

51 

50.2 

56       6.5 

.58 

13.93 

78      0 

52 

31 

55     25 

.56 

13.56 

5 

52 

50 

55      6 

.55 

13.55 

10 

53 

11 

54    46.5 

.54 

14.29 

80      0 

10     0 

41.2 

47     16 

.40 

14.0 

10 

1 

23.2 

46    34 

.39 

13.99 

20 

2 

4.4 

45     51 

.38 

13.08 

40 

3 

28.8 

44     30 

.33 

14.73 

50 

4 

10.5 

43     47 

•31 

14.06 

81      0 

4 

52.8 

43       4.6 

.32 

13.72 

MeaQ  •••••••• • 

.  12''  24™  13'.792 

We  have  given  instances  of  a  star  and  the  Sun :  the  method 
will  also  applj,  with  equal  facility,  to  a  planet.  The  second 
Table  (XIX.)  of  M.  Zach  cannot  indeed  be  used  because  its 
argument  is  the  Sun's  longitude,  but  it  is  easy  to  dispense  with 
it  by  computing  the  change  of  the  planet's  declination  in  24  hours. 

Thus« 

tan.  D .  tan.  )3, 


€  = 


tan.  a. tan.  H  — 


360* .  sin.  15*  ^  *  36 .  tan.  1 50® 

in  which  c  can  be  computed,  if  ^  be  known. 
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Example. 

April  8,  1809*    Mars  was  observed  at  Florence^  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  conditions : 

latitude  of  Florence,  or H  ==  4S^  4i&  AXf 

south  declination  of  Mars^  or Ds    5       940 

diurnal  change  of  declination,  or i  +  6  38 

half  the  interval  of  observation,  or  • -  4^  lO*  . 

Hence^ 
log.  398''  (  =  &  38") =  2.5998831 

^°g' 360.1  150 «-*^^^^^^ 

log.  tan.  50""  S^  40"  (a) 0.0848395 

log.  tan.  43   46  40  (H) 9-9814658  _ 

0.6968897    No.  4f'jffJ. 

Again, 

log.  398" «...  2.5998831 

'"^^m:^^ ^-^^^^^^^ 

log.  tan.  r  8'  16"  03) 9.0976954 

log.  tan.  5   9  40  (D) 8.9557974 

9.3356340  No.-0".22 
the  correction •  4 .  75. 

Since  the  change  of  the  Sun's  declination  may  be  had  from 
the  Nautical  Almanack,  a  calculation,  exactly  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, will  apply  to  the  corresponding  altitudes  of  the  Sun,  and 
be  equally  simple  with  the  one  of  p.  791*  'rom  which^  indeed,  it 
does  not  much  differ. 

The  above  method  of  determining  the  time  from  carrefpamKng 
altitudes  is  the  best  of  all  methods,  when  we  are  not  provided 
with  a  fixed  and  adjusted  transit  instrument.  It  is,  as  M.  Zach 
observes^  capable  of  great  exactness,  and  is  independent  of  the 
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rectificatioii  of  the  instrument.     It  requires  the  aid  solely  of  a  *f 
chronometer,  su£Bciently  good  to  mark  the  times  during  an  interval '' 
of  5  or  6  hours.    Those  astronomical  elements,  such  as  the  lati-^ 
tude  of  the  place,  the  altitude  of  a  star,  its  right  ascension,  &c.  ( 
which  are  requisite  to   be  known    in  the    following  methods,;' 
need  not  be  known  in  this.  v 


// 


Tffite  determined  from  an  observed  Altittide  of  the  Sun.  /  X 

The  altitude  of  the  Sun  is  to  be  observed  and  corrected  as  it 
was  in  page  775 ;  then^  we  have  to  find  the  angle  JZP5  (A),  from 
J?5(90^~  j1)  thus  determined,  from  the  Sun's  north  polar  distance 
(p)  given  by  the  Tables,  and  from  the  latitude  (L)  of  the  place^ 
known  or  previously  determined  by  observation.  Then  by  Trig. 
pp.  139,  &c.  making  h  s  ZFS,  we  have  cos.  h 

COS.  ZS  —  COS.  2P  X  COS.  PS       sin.  A  —  sin.  £» .  cos.  p 
sin.  jZP .  sin.  PS  cos.  L  .  sin.  p        ' 

^    .    •  A  -     COS.  la . sin.  p  +  sin.  X. cos.  p  —  sin.  A 

.'.  a.sm.  -  =  1— co8.A  = = — : 

2  COS.  la  •  sm.  f 

sin.  (p  +  L)  —  sin.  A 
COS.  la  .  sin.  p 

= ^    .    ■    [cos.  |(p  +  L+il)  sin.  i  (p  +  L  -  A)\ 

cos.JL/.sm.p 

und,  in  logaridims,  2  log.  sin.  -  =  20  + 

log.  COS.  j(/H-i+-^)  +  log*  sin. |-(p+L  —  J)  —  log.  cos.  L -  log. sin.p. 

Example. 

The  Sun's  Altitude  being  Sff"  5'  28'';  his  North  Polar  Distance, 
from  Nautical  Almanack,  74®  51^  50f\  and  the  Latitude  of 
Place,  5^^  12'  49f';  it  is  required  to  deduce  the  Time. 
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i  =  52®  IS*  42" COS.  =  9.7872806 

1^  =  74  41  50 sin.  =  9-9846660 

-4  =  39  5  28  19.7719466  • .  («) 

sum    166  10         20 
^suin    83   5  .  • . .  COS.  =  9-0807189 
^sum^A  43  59  32.  •  sin.  =  9.8417102 

38.9224291 
(a)  19.7719466 

2)  19.1504825 


1^ 
log.  sin.  -  s  9.5752412 slog.  sin.  22^  5'  2(f^ 

/.  A  =  44**  10'  40"^^=  (in  time)  2''  56"  43',  nearly. 

This  is  the  time  for  Greenwich ;  for  any  other  place,  we  must 
correct  p,  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanack,  by  adding  to  it, 
or  subtracting  from  it,  the  change  in  the  Sun  s  north  polar  distance, 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich, 
and  the  place  of  the  observed  altitude. 

Time  determined  from  an  observed  Altitude  of  a  fixed  Star. 

i 

The  altitude  is  to  be  observed  as  in  the  former  instance :  the 
latitude  is  supposed  to  be  known  from  previous  observation,,  and, 
the  star's  north  polar  distance  from  his  mean  north  polar  distance 
(contained  in  Tables)  corrected  for  the  several  inequalities  of 
precession,  aberration,  and  nutation;  (see  Chaptexs  XI,  &c) 
Then,  the  computation  of  the  angle  ZPS,  or  of  A,  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case.  That  angle  will  be  the  star's 
angular  dbtance  from  the  meridian;  therefore,  since  the  star's 
right  ascension  is  known>  the  right  ascension  of  a  point  of  an 
imaginary  star,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  on  the  meridiaoi  is 
known.  But,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  oa  the  moridian  being 
known,  the  hour  of  the  day  is  (see  pp.  779^  &c.) 

All  stars  on  the  meridian  at  the  same  time  have  the  same  right 
ascension;  therefore,  we  may  place  the  imaginary  star  on  the 
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equator^  and  tlien  (see  p.  748,)  its  right  ascension  will  be  that  of 
the  Mid' Heaven ;  consequently  we  may  give  the  rule  for  finding 
the  time  under  the  following  form : 

*'s  jR  ±  A  =  -^  of  mid-heaven, 

JR  of  mid-heaven  —  O  's  -11  —  acceleration  =  time  (see  p.  780.) 

Example. 

April  1 4,  1 780.  In  Latitude  48*  56'.  Longitude  W  =  66°  (4*  e*") 
the  Altitude  o/*Aldebaran  in  the  WeU  was  observed ^29!^  9iCf  Q". 
Required  the  Time. 

L  =  48^  5Gf    O"  .  ^ COS.  as  9.8175«35 

p  =5  73  56  59 sin.   9.98g73gg 

il  =  22  17  50   (refrac.  =2M8")   19.8002557 

2)  145  10  49  20 

^  sum  =  72    35  24 cos.       9.4759722 

^  sum  -  1  =  50    17  34 sin.       9.8861065  . 

39.3620787 
19.8002557 

g)  19*5618230 

.     A 
log.  sin. -  =  9.7809115 

[  =  /  sin.  37°  8'  39".75  ; 

.-.Ass   74°  17'  19".5 
*'bM^   65    49  49.5  (by  Tables) 

*'sJEl  +  A=140      7     9-=^  of  mid-heaven. 

But,  April  14,  o'sM  =  l**  31"     l' 
April  15, =  1    34    42 

Increase  in  24*' =0      3    41  .•.prop*.inc*.in4^  24"  =  40*. 

Hence,  M  of  mid-heaven  (140^  7'  9") =  9**  20"  28 .6 

O's  Jl(=  l^sr  l'  +  40') =1    31    41 

7    48    47.6 
Acceleration  (see  p.  780,) •  ....  0      I     l6.8 

.'.  apparent  time  =  7    47    30.8 

.3  I 
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This  metliod,  as  a  'i^ractical  one,  is  inferior  tb  the  fonaer, 
partly  from  the  plater  length  t)f  its  computations,  and  partlv 
from  the  difficulty  of  exactly  noUng  the  altitude  of  «  atar  with  a 
sextant.  The  errors  of  the  Solar  Tables  affect  both  methods. 
In  order  to  lessen  the  errors  of  observation,  several  successive 
altitudes,  distant  from  eacb  other  by  nearly  equal  intervals  of  time, 
are  noted,  and  the  mean  altitude  deduced  corresponding  to  a 
mean  time. 

In  the  sextant  there  is  always  some  difficulty  (and  consequent- 
ly some  chance  of  error)  in  reading  off  the  graduations  at  the  end 
of  each  observation.  This  kind  of  error  is  avoided,  at  least  much 
lessened,  in  repeating  circles.  Since,  with'sudi  instruments  the 
reading  off  is  not  made  till  after  all  the  observations.  The  read- 
ing off  then  is  the  %nm  of  all  the  several  altitudes  (if  thej  are  alti- 
tudes which  are  observed),  and  the  mean  altitude  is  to  be  had  by 
dividing  the  above  zum  by  the  number  of  observations. 

In  an  Observatory,  that  has  its  instruments  fixed  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  tha  time  of  apparent  noon  is  easily  determined. 
It  may  be  also  ascertained  by  a  sextant,  which  (see  p.  774,)  is 
adapted  to  measure  altitudes :  by  means  of  it  we  can  determine 
when  the  Sun  is  at  its  greatest  altitude,  or  in  the  meridian.  Bat 
the  altitude  of  the  Sun,  when  near  to  the  meridian,  varying  very 
little,  it  i**  difficult  to  ascertain  by  a  sextant  the  precise  time  of 
the  greatest  altitude,  and  consequently,  that  of  apparent  nooo. 
Out  of  the  meridian^  the  variations  of  altitude  are  quicker :  where 
they  are  most  quick^  then,  an  error  in  the  altitude  (and  such  there 
will  always  be  in  an  observation  with  a  sextant)  must  be  of  the 
least  consequence,  since  it  least  affects  the  time;  which  time 
would  be  truly  computed  by  the  preceding  method,  if  the  altitude 
were  rightly  observed. 

Since  the  altitude  changes  most  slowly^  when  the  star  is  near 
the  meridian,  either  towards  the  south  or  the  north,  it  seems  pro* 
bahle,  that  it  would  change  most  rapidly,  half  way  between  the 
north  and  south ;  and  this  is  the  case,  as  we  shall  prove  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem,  which  is  usually  thus  announced. 
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Given  the  Error  in  Altitude  ;  it  is  requirerl  to  find  where  the  corres^ 
ponding  Error  in  Time  will  be  the  least. 

By  p.  795, 

sin,  A  —  sin.  L  .  cos.  p 

COS.  h  S9 : -, 

COS.  1j  .  sin,  p 

take  the  differential  or  fliixion  of  this  eq^uatiou^  and  i>tit  dh  ^  &, 
dA^Uy  then 

cos.  A 

—  €  9IU.  k  =  a J : , 

cos.  jL  .  sm.  ;; 
but  by  Trigonometry,  sin.  A  x  sin.  p  =  sin.  PZS  x  cos.  A\ 


sin.  PZS  X  COS.  L 


•-  ■•  *  • 


consequently,  if  L  and  a,  the  error  iji  altitude,  be  given,  e  is  least, 
M'hen  sin.  PZS  is  the  greatest,  that  is,  when  PZS=zg(f,  or  the 
azimuth,  is  90^,  or  the  body  is  on  the  Prime  Vertical:  which 
is  that  vertical  circle  which  passes  through  the  east  and  west 
points. 

The  above  is  the  reason  of  the  precept  given  by  Dr.  Maskelyne 
at  p.  1.52,  Nautical  Almanack,  in  which  he  directs  the  altitude  to 
be  observed  near  the  west  and  east  points.  To  this  precept  may 
be  added  another ;  that  those  stars  should  be  selected  for  obser- 
vation, which  move  most  quickly  ;  those,  therefore^  which  ai*e 
situated  near  the  equator^ 

Besides  the  error  of  altitude,  there  may  be  an  error  in  the 
assumed  latitude.  For,  between  the  observation  which  determines 
the  latter  from  the  Sun's  meridian  altitude,  and  the  observation  of 
the  altitude,  the  observer,  if  on  board  a  ship,  may  have  changed 
his  place,  and,  if  so,  has  probably  changed  his  latitude.  The  re- 
lation between  its  error  and  that  of  the  time  may  be  determined 
exactly  as  the  relation  between  €  and  S  was  in  p.  789*  Inatead 
of  making  PS  to  vary,  we  must  make  ZS,  (90  —  L)\  let  X  be  the 
variation  of  L,-  then, 

6  =•  X  I  tan.  dec.  X  cosec. tan.  lat.  X-  cot.  -  )  . 
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There  are  several  methods  and  instruineiits  used  to  ascertaiO} 
in  the  interral  between  observations,  the  situation  of  the  ship. 
Dating  from  a  latitude  and  longitude  astronomicallj  determined, 
navigators  carry  on  a  latitude  and  longitude  by  account.  Tms 
they  are  enabled  to  do,  by  the  chronometer,  by  the  hog  (by  which 
instrument  they  ascertain  the  ship's  velocity,)  and  by  an  instrumcot 
of  which  we  shall  now  give  a  short  account,  and  called 

The  Magnetic  Compass. 

The  Needle  of  the  Magnetic  compass^  b  a  thin  bar  of  steel, 
made  to  move  about  a  centre,  in  a  plane  nearly  horizontal ;  which 
needle  in  different  parts  of  the  Earth  points  to  different  parti 
of  the  horizon.  In  scarcely  any  place,  is  its  direction  true  north 
and  south.  The  Magnetic  North,  almost  always^  differs  from 
the  true.  And  the  difference  is,  technically,  called  the  VariatioH 
of  the  compass,  differing  in  degree  at  different  places,  tind  not 
remaining  the  same  at  the  same  place.  Navigators  are  provided 
with  charts  of  this  Variation.  Therefore,  by  observing  the  varia- 
tion they  are  to  form  some  probable  conjecture  of  the  situation 
of  the  ship  :  and  if^  by  independent  means,  they  know  the  latter 
condition^  they  will  be  able  to  examine  and  to  correct  the 
charts. 

We  must  now  then  consider  by  what  astronomical  methods  the 
deviation  of  the  Magnetical  from  the  true  north  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Magnetic  north  is  always  known  from  the  direction  of 
the  Magnetic  needle.  The  true  north  may  be  computed  from  the 
Sun's  azimuth,  at  the  time  of  his  rising,  or  from  hi«j  observed 
altitude  at  any  other  time.  The  azimuth  is  the  angle  TZS^  the 
computation  of  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  hour  angle 
ZPS  (A)  in  p.  795. 

Let  the  declination  and  zenith  distance  of  the  Sun  be  d,  z, 
then, 

T><yo       ^^^'  PS  — cos.  ZP  .x:os.  ZS      sin.  cf— sin.XrCos.x 

cos.  FZ^i  =  ■     . ZTR — : — ;^ = T — ' 

sm.  ZJr  .  sni.  Zo  cos.  JL  .  sm*  z 

when  the  Sun  rises,,  or  is  on  the  horizon,  z  x  go^; 
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/.  COS.  z  =:  O,  and  sin.  z  =s  V, 

sill,  d 


and  COS.  VZSj  or  sin*  amplitude  *  =s 


COS.  L 


PZS 
In  Other  situations,  deducing  2  log.   sin.  ,  esactly  as 

-        .     A  . 

2  log.  sin.  -«  was,  ni  p.  79^^  we  have 

2  log.  sin.  azimuth  =  20  +  log.  cos.  |  (L  +  z  +  rf)  + 
log.  sin.  I  (L  +  z  —  rf)  —  log.  cos.  L  —  log.  sin.  z. 

Example  to  the  First  Method. 

In  Lat.   oV"  52f  N.  the  Sun's  Declination  being  23"  28'  N. 
Required  the  amplitude,  in  the  Morning. 

d  =  23**  28'  .  .  / sin.  9.6OOI  181 

i  =  51   52 cos.  9-7906325 

9.8094856  =  log.  sin.  40"  9' 26' 
.*.  the  Sun's  distance  from  the  east  point  s:  40^9'  26". 

Or  the  computed  true  amplitude  is 40"    9'  26"  N.  E. 

.'•if  the  amplitude  by  the  compass  be.  .  .  .52    12  28    N.  E. 

the  variation  of  the  compass ..12     3    2 

This  operation  cannot  be  a  very  exact  one,  since  the  computed 
amplitude  is  the  amplitude  of  the  Sun  when  its  centre  is  on  the 
true  horizon.  The  observation  with  the  compass  can  only  be 
made  when  the  Sun  is  on  the  visible  horizon. 

Some  precautions,  therefore^  must  be  taken:  and  the  writers 
on  Nautical  Astronomy  direct  us  to  take,  with  the  compass,  the 
amplitude  of  the  Sun's  centre  when  the.  lower  limb  appears 
elevated  above  the  horizon  by  a  space  somewhat  greater  than  the 
Sun's  semi-diameter.  This,  however,  must  needs  be  aa  im* 
perfect  and  rude  operation. 

*  The  amplitude  is  frequently  appropriated  to  signify  the  cumpleineni 
of  the  azimuth,  when  the  star  rises  or  sets^ 
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Example  to  the  Second  Method. 

In   Lat.  5V  32',  the  Suns   Declination   being  23*   28\    and  kit 
Altitude  corrected  for  Refraction  4ff  2<  /.    Required  the  A  zimuik. 

L  =  fil^SO: COS.  =97938317 

z  =  43  40 sin.  =  9*839 139(5 

«/=  23   28  19.fi3297l3  (a) 


sum  =  ll8  4()  2() 

i  sum  =  59  20 cos.  =9.7Q7G064 

§  sum  —  d=  35  52 sin.     97678242 

39-4754306 
(a)  19.6329713 

2)19.8424593 

9-92 1 2296  =  log.  sin .  56^  3 1'  23' 

'     /.  the  Sun's  azimuth  =  56°  31'  28". 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  the 

Methods  of  regulating  Chronometers. 

We  have  already  in  pp.  100,  8ic.  explained  the  nietbod  of 
regulating  an  Astronomical  Clock  by  means  of  a  fixed  transit  in- 
strument. But  it  is  necessary,  in  geodesical  operations,  for 
instance,  to  employ  portable  instruments  and  chronometers,  and 
we  have  now  to  explain  by  what  means  the  latter  may  be  regulated, 
or,  rather^  their  irregularities  detected  and  valued. 

The  error  of  a  chronometer  at  any  time  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  time  deduced  from  astronomical  phenomena,  and 
the  time  its  index  denotes,  llie  rate  of  a  chronometer  is 
the  difference  between  two  successive  errors:  it  is  called  the 
dailif  rate  when  it  is  the  difference  between  two  errors  that 
happen  at  the  interval  of  twenty-four  hours ;  or,  the  daify  rate 
may  be  made  to  mean  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the 
difference  of  two  more  distant  errors  by  the  number  of  inter- 
vening days.     In  order  to  know,  from  astrononiical  phenomena, 
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tlie  time  when  we  are  not  possessed  of  a  transit  ihstrument,  there 
is  no  better  method  than  that  of  corresponding  altitudes  taken  by 
means  of  an  equal  altitude  instrument,  or  sextant.  In  the  Example 
of  p.  793,  the  mean  of  sixteen  observations  gave 

12**  24"  13'.792, 

as  the  apparent  time  by  the  chronometer  of  the  Sun  s  transit  over 
the  meridian.  Now  on  the  day  of  observation  (August  28, 1822.) 
the  equation  of  time  was  1™  9* .3  additive  of  apparent  time; 
consequently,  the  chronometer,  if  it  had  been  properly  adjusted 
to  mean  solar  time,  ought  to  have  denoted 

12**  r  9'.S, 
as  the  time  of  the  Sun's  transit. 

The  error,  therefore,  of  the  chronometer  on  that  day  (the 
difference  between  12**  24"  13*.792,  and  12**  1"  ff.3)  was 
23"  4*.492,  and  hence,  as  a  general  rule,  correct  the  chrono- 
meter's time  of  the  Sun's  transit  (determined  as  above,  or  by  like 
methods)  by  the  equation  of  time  with  a  contrary  sign,  and  t/ie 
result  is  the  time  of  mean  noon  by  the  chronometer. 

« 

We    have   been    speaking    of  portable    chronometers  to   be 

examined  or  regulated  at  different  stations.  Now  the  equation  of 
time,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  the  equation  when  the  Sun 
is  on  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation,  and,  consequently, 
not  (except  in  particular  cases,)  the  equation  inserted  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack;  which  latter  equation  is  the  correction  of 
the  apparent  time  of  the  Suns  transit  over  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich. In  practice,  therefore,  it  will  be,  almost  always,  necessary 
to  compute  tlie  equation  of  time  for  the  noon  of  the  place  of 
observation.  This  is  easily  done :  for  instance,  if  the  place  of 
observation  were  Cadiz,  the  longitude  of  which  is  25™  8*  west  of 
Greenwich,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compute  the  equation  of 
time,  for  a  time  25"  8*  after  the  noon  of  Greenwich.  Suppose 
the  observation  made  on  Septembers,  1808:  in  the  Nautical 
iMmanack,  p.  98,  we  have 

equation  of  time  subtractive  2™  29'.4,     difference  20*.4, 
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anJ,  tlierefore,  the  difference,  corresponding  to  25*  8*, 

25"*  8* 
=  2(/.4   X  r—  2=  (f  .36  nearly  ; 

24*'  ^ 

consequently^  the  equation  of  time  when  the  Sun  was  oo   the 

meridian  at  Cadiz,  is  equal  to 

2"  2g".76, 
or  nearly,  2*  2g'.8. 

Tiiis,  and  the  previous  explanation  are  sufficient  for  the  following 
example,  and  the  mode  of  solving  it. 


Example. 

In  September  1808,  at  Cadiz  (longitude  25"*  8",  latitude 
36*  31^  N.)  by  means  of  corresponding  altitudes  (see  p.  786,)  the 
following  times  of  noon  were  obtained  * : 


Times  of  Nooq. 


Sept. 8,    ll*'5r48\38 
11,  30   59.22 


15, 
18, 
21. 
24, 


49  51.83 

49  1.46 

48  11.27 

47  21.22 


EaDation 

of  Tiiae 

for  Cadii. 


2"*  29*  .8 

3  31.61 

4  55.1 

5  58 


7 
8 


0.7 
2.6[ 


limes  of  Mean 
No<m. 


Chronome- 
ter too 
slow. 


11**  54"  18M8 
54  30.82 
54  46.93 
54    59. 


465 


b5    11.97 
55    23.82 


5"  41'.82 
5  C9. 18 
5  13.07 
0.54 


4    48.03 
4    36.18 


INfler- 


Here  the  sum  of  differences  in  l6  days  is  65'.64,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  mean  daily  rate,  estimated  by  dividing  the  sum  by 
the  number  of  days,  is  '—  4M025. 


*  The  column  of  equoHoM  of  time  for  Cadiz  is  formed  by  adding  .4 
(nearly  the  proportional  difference,  see  above)  to  the  ^uations  of  tioie 
expressed  in  the  Nautical  Ahnanuck. 
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If  we  estimate  the  daily  rates,  by  dividing  the  numbers  in  the 
last  column,  by  the  numbers  of  intervening  days  (S,  4,  &c.)  we 
shall  have  the  mean  daily  rates 

from  Sept.  8  to  II -  4'.21 

11  to  15 -4.03 

15  to  18 —4.18 

18  to  21 -4.17 

21  to  24 —3.95 

which  differ  slightly  from  the  preceding  mean  daily  rate  of  p.  804. 

This  IB,  in  effect,  the  method  of  determining  the  errors  and 
daily  rates  of  chronometers,  by  whatever  operation  or  process  the 
time  of  apparent  noon  be  determined  :  whether  such  time  be 
determined  by  a  transit  instrument  *  or  be  computed  (see  pp.  795, 
&c.)  from  the  observed  altitude  of  the  Sun  or  a  star,  and  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  of  observation. 

The  present  Chapter,  unlike  the  preceding  ones,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  same  subject.  It  contains  several  methods  unconnect- 
ed as  to  their  nature,  and  capable  of  being  classed  together  only 
because  they  are  useful,  or  subsidiary  to  the  same  astronomical 
instrument,  such  as  the  sextant.  We  shall  soon  speak  of  other 
uses  of  that  instrument,  and  of  its  principal  one  in  determining 
the  longitude  of  a  vessel  at  sea.     That  subject,  however,  claims 


*  The  rate  of  a  chronometer  may  be  determined  by  a  telescope  even 
if  it  should  not  be  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  take  care  that  the  wires  of  the  telescope  be  at  right  angles  to  the  star's 
motion.  The  interval  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  same  star  to 
one  of  these  wires  is  a  sidereal  day,  which  differs  from  n  mean  solar  day 
by  the  acceleration :  so  that  a  chronometer,  exactly  adjusted  to  mean  solar 
time,  ought  to  note  24^  —  acceleration  duriag  two  stccessive  transits  of 
the  star  over  the  same  wire  of  the  telescope.     Thus,  -  May  3,  a  Librae 

passed  the  vertical  wire  of  a  fixed  telescope  at 10^  44*"  41* 

acceleration 0     3    55.9 

10  40   45.1 
but  chronometer  at  the  ^'s  transit  on  Ma^  3,  noted.. 10  40   47 

.-.  rate -♦-  0     2.1 

5  K 
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'4  separate  Chapter :  the  present  we  will  conclude  with  Che  sohideii 
of  a  lew  astronomical  problems,  as  they  may  be  called,  flowing 
easily  from  the  Trigonometrical  formula,  of  which,  such  frequent 
tise  tias  already  been  made. 

If  A  be  the  4iour  angle,  z  the  zenith  distance,  i,  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  p  the  polar  distance  of  the  star  or  Sun^  then 

,        cos.  z  —  sin.  L  .  cos.  p 

Cos.  n  —  f — : . 

COS.  L .  sm.p 

When  the  Sun  rises  or  sets,  z  z=  90^,  cos.  2  =  0; 

sin.  L  .  COS.  p  ^ 

.'.  COS.  A  = »      ■ '      ■  ■. —  —  tan.  X/.cot«o, 

COS.  L  .  sm.  p 

the  negative  sign  indicating  that,  if  p  be  <  90^,  A  is  >  go**,  in 
Other  words,  that,  if  the  Sun  have  north  decliuation,  h  will  be 
greater  than  6  hours,  or  that  the  length  of  the  day  will  exceed 
12  hours. 

^gain^  if  A  =  0, 

cos.  z  =  COS.  L  sin.  p  +  sin.  L  .cos.  p 
=  sin.  (p  +  L) 
=  COS.  [p— (9()®~L)]. 
If  P,  Z,  S,  be  the  places  of  the  pole,  zenith.  Sun  (or  star), 
,cas.  ZS  =  cos.  (PS  -  ZP), 

and  ZS  =  PS  —  IZP,  the  foody  being  on  the  meridian.  In  this 
case,  then,  ZS  the  meridional  zenith  distance,  is  the  least  zenith 
distance,  since  in  every  other  position  of  S,  there  is  formed  a 
triangle  ZPS,  in  which  PS  -  ZP  is  <  ZS. 

Twilight  is  the  light  of  the  Sun,  when  below  the  horizon,  faintly 
reflected  by  the  atmosphere ;  and,  by  computation,  it  is  found  to 
be  Just  sensible  fihen  the  Sun  is  within  18^  of  the  horizon;  or, 
when  2=118^.  W^  may  find  the  time,  therefore,  of  twilights 
beginning  or  ending,  by  substituting  in  the  preceding  expression, 
or  in  that  which  is  immediately  deduced  from  it,  (see  p.  79^,) 
instead  of  j1  ( =  90"  -  2),  -  18". 

The  duration  of  twilight  is  the  interval  of  time  due  to  the 
^un's.  ascending  or  descending  through  18^,  it  is,  therefore,  equal 
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to  (fie  difl^reiice  of  tiie  last,  and  that  expression  (p.  806«  1.  9,) 
which  expresses  the  time  of  the  Sun's  rising  or  setting. 

The  boundary  of  twilight,  a  amall  circle*  parallel  to  the 
horizon  and   18^  from  it,  is  called  the  Almacanter, 

The  length  of  a  day,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  the  interval 
of  time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun ;  it  is,  therefore^ 
equal  to  twice  the  angle  h,  estimated  from  that  expression  of 
COS.  h,  in  which  A  =  0,  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  2  ..tan.  L,,  co-t^n^p^ 

At  the  equinoxes,  j>  the  O  's  N.  P.  D.  =  90^  j 

/.  cot.  p  =  0;  .•.  COS.  A=0;  .'.  A  =  90*  =  (in  time)  6"* ; 

.'.  the  length  of  the  day  =  l^**. 

At  the  solstices,  p,  either,  =  90^-23*  28',  or  90^  +  23®  28'; 
therefore,  the  lengths  of  the  longest  and  shortest  day  at  Green- 
wich are  to  be  computed  from  this  expression, 

COS.  A=  +  2  ton.  51**  28'  39".5  x  ton.  S3*  28'. 

the  upper  sign  ^ ,  for  the  longest  day,  denoting  A  to  be  >  90^* 
and  the  lower  sign-f-,  for  the  shortest,  denoting  A  to  be  <  90^  and 
equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  former. 

If  we  wish  to  investigate  the  latitude  in  which  the  Sun's 
centre,  in  its  greatest  depression,  just  reaches,  but  does  not 
descend  below,  the  horizon,  we  must  make  A  =  1 80**, 

then  cos.  18Cr  =  —  i  =  —  ton.  L .  cot.  »  = ; 

tan.  p 

.*•  tan.  Lsstan.  p,  and  L=^  p  ^s 90^* -* declination^ 
or,  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  equals  the  Sun's  declination. 

In  a  similar  way,  and  still  using  the  expression  for  cos.  A,  we 
may  express  the  relation  between  the  latitude  and  the  Sun's  de- 
clination, when  there  is  ji««^  twilight  all  night ;  thus,  z  being  the 
zenith  distonce,  since 

,        coa.  z  —  sin.  L  .  cos.  p 

cos.  A  =  — ^ — : ^, 

COS.  L  .  sm.  p 

COS.  1 18*  ~  sin.  L  .  COS.  p 

ft  ^iMK  ■  . 


COS.  ]6Qr  = 


fos.  L  .  sm.  p 
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•%  8ia.Lcos./>  —  COS.  Xsin./),  orsin.(L  —  pX  =  cos.  1 18*  =  —  siii.18*; 
.-.  L'-p^^  -18^  or  L--(90P-  ©'8dec.)=  —  18*; 
/.    0  's  declination  =  (gCP  -  L) -  18®. 

If  L  therefore  be  given,  search  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  for 
that  declination,  which  equals  the  difference  of  the  co-laUtude 

and  18^. 

Since^  X  =  p  —  18°,  and  the  least  value  of  p,  is  66®  Si; 
therefore  the  least  value  of  L  is  48°  3%';  or  in  latitudes  leas  thao 
48°  39>,  there  never  can  be  twilight  all  night. 


CHAP.   XLII. 


On  Geographical  Latitude^ 
LrATiTUDE  of  places  at  laod^  (see  p»  1 1,  &c.) 

1st.    Method  hy  the  Altitudes  of  Circumpolar  Stars. 

This  method  has  been  tAready  described  in  pp.  \9d,  &c* 
Another  instance  ofit  is  subjoined^  in  which,  the  circumpolar  star 
is  that  particular  one,  which,  for  distinction,  is  called  the  Pole 
Star,  (the  a  Polaris  of  Astronomical  Catalogues.) 

By  means  of  an  Astronomical  Circle,,  (see  Chap,  V,)  the 
following  zenith  distances  {Z,  D.)  were  observed  at  Dublin 
Observatory  on  August  23,  1808 : 

Greatest  21  D 38^  18'  59".l 

Refraction  (barom.  29.97,  thermom.  67,)   ...     0     O  44 .01 

Corrected  Z.  D 38    19  43 . 1 1 

Least  Z.  D.  of  a  Polaris 34*  53'  10".l 

Refraction,  (barom.  29,  99»  thermom.  58,)  •  •     0     0  39  .  45 

Corrected  Z.  D    34    53  49  .  55 

38    19  43  .  1 1 

2)73    13  32.66 

/.  co-latitude  of  Observatory, 36    36  46 .  33^ 

and  latitude  is  53^  23'  13".67. 

2dly,    Method  by  the  Zenith  distances  of  Stars  near  the  Zeniths 

This  method  d^ermines  merely  the  difference  of  latitude  by 
means  of  an  instrument,  (the  zenith  sector)  capable  of  measuring 
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small  zenith  distaoces  with  great  exactness.     We  have  had  already 
(pp.  12,  &c.)  specimens  of  it»  and  we  here  subjoin  another. 

ExA!i£PLE. 

By  observation,  at  the  College  of  Mazarin,  Mem.  Acad.  1755.) 

Z.  D.  of  7  DraconU  reduced^see  p.  380,)  to  Jan.  1750,  2®  4Cf  15* 
At  Greenwich  Z.  D.  reduced  lo  tbe.same  epoch  •  •  •  •  O      3     4i» 

(The  star  is  to  the  north  of  both  zeniths)  diff.  lat. ...  2    37   10.5 
Hence,  if  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  be  »••••••.••  5 1    28  39*5 

Latitude  of  Observatory,  at  College  of  M azarin  • ...  48    51  29 


It  is  essential,  as  it  has  been  fully  explained  in  pp.  306,  &c.  that, 
for  finding  the  difference  of  latitudes^  by  this  operation,  the 
zenith  distances  of  the  star  observed  at  different  epochs,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  same.  If,  however,  we  should  be  possessed 
of  two  observations  of  the  same  star,  made  on  the  same  day,  of 
(he  same  year,  then,  since  (he  corrections  of  aberration,  pre- 
cession, and  nutation,  (see  Chap.  XI,  XIII,  XIV,)  would  be  the 
same  in  each  observation,  it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  apply 
tlie  corrections  for  refraction,  before  we  subtracted  or  added  the 
zenith  distances. 

This  method  of  determining  the  latitude,  and  capable  of  great 
accuracy,  was  employed  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England. 
See  PkfL  Trans,  1803,  pp.  483,  &c. 

Method  of  determining  the  Latitude^  by  reducing  to  the  Meridian 
tlie  observed  Zenith  Distances  of  the  Sun,  or  a  Star  when  near 
to  the  Meridian. 

The  principle  ^ud  peculiar  processes  of  this  method  have 
already,  in  substance,  been  explained  in  pp.  417,  418,  &c.  The 
illustrations  there  given,  were,  with  observations,  made  with  the 
circle  of  the  Dublin  Observatory.  It  now  remains  to  adapt  the 
method  to  observations  made  with  small  portable  instruments: 
for  with  such  observations  and  instruments  is  our  present  con- 
cern. 
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hy  observing  the  zeoith  distance  of  a  star  out  of  the  meridiaili 
and  by  reducing  it  to  the  meridian,  we  obtain  a  result  which  is 
equal  to  the  star's  meridional  zenith  distance.  When,  therefore, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  star  Arcturus^  (see  pp.  422,  &c.)  we 
observe  four  zenith  distances,  two  before,  two  after,  the  star's 
transit  over  the  meridian,  we  obtain  four  meridional  zenith 
distances :  one-fourth  of  the  sum  of  which,  the  mean  naeridional 
zenith  distance,  is  to  be  held,  according  to  astronomical  usage, 
and  as  it  probably  is,  a  more  true  value  than  any  individual  zenith 
distance. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  could  multiply  our  observations 
near  to  the  meridian,  we  should  obtain  a  truer  value  of  the  star's 
meridional  zenith  distance*  But,  with  an  instrument,  such  as 
that  of  the  Dublin  Circle,  there  are  limits  to  such  multiplication. 
From  the  size  of  the  instrument,  the  readings  ofnt  the  three  verniers 
cannot  be  very  quickly  effected  :  add  to  this,  the  instrument  must 
be  adjusted  at  each  observation  :  so  that,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  of  time  from  the  meridian,  more  than  two  obser- 
vations cannot  be  coHveniently  made ;  and  if  we  begin  to  observe 
the  star  at  greater  distances  from  the  meridian,  the  computations 
of  the  corrections  (see  pp.  420,  &c.)  become  more  operose  and 
less  exact. 

With  instruments,  however,  of  less  magnitude  which  the  ob- 
server can  adjust  and  read  off,  without  hardly  shifting  his  position, 
a  greater  number  of  observations  may  be  made ;  and  no  instrument 
is  so  fitted  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  observations  as  the 
repeating  circle,  because,  in  that,  the  readings  offure  not  made  till 
the  termination  of  the  observations. 

We  shall  soon  give  an  instance  of  a  meridional  zenith  distance, 
deduced  from  twenty-six  observations  made  out  of  the  meridian* 
But  the  advantage  of  so  many  observations,  is  not  solely  that  of 
giving,  by  their  number,  a  more  exact  mean  result.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  by  referring  to  pp.  420,  &c.  that  the  corrections  c,  c',  c" 
become  less,  the  nearer  the  star  is  to  the  meridian :  it  will,  there- 
fore, frequently  happen  (it  will  always  so^appen  with  those  stars 
which  are  selected  for  the  use  of  repeating  circles)  that,  in  com- 
puting the  reduction,  we  may  confine  our  computation  to  that  of 


the  first  correction  :  siace  the  second  and  third  corrections^  \rliich 
must  be  inconsiderable,  except  in  the  extreme  observations  {those 
v^ich  are  most  to  the  east  and  west)  wiH  have  scarcely  any  efert 
on  the  mean  result. 

Thus,  if  there  should  be  twenty-six  results^  and  tbe  values  of 
the  second  and  third  corrections  should  amount  to  one-fourth  of 
a  second,  the  mean  result  could  only  be  affected  by  them  to  the 

amount  of  — th  of  a  second. 
104 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  we  are  able,  either  by  com- 
puting the  three  corrections  or  only  one,  to  determine  the  star's 
meridional  zenith  distance :  such  distance,  if  corrected  aoiely  oo 
account  of  refraction,  and  not  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of 
precession^  aberration  and  nutation^  is  an  apparent  zenith  distance. 
If,  therefore,  the  star  be  to  the  south  of  tbe  pole  and  zenith,  the  ' 
co-latitude  {ZF)  is  to  be  obtained  by  subtracting  the  above  op-  { 
parefit  zenith  distance,  from  the  star's  apparent  north  polar  distance* 
If  the  star  be  south  of  the  pole,  but  between  the  pole  and  zenith, 
the  co-latitude  is  the  sum  of  the  above  two  apparent  zenith 
distances.  If,  however,  we  choose  to  correct  the  observed  zenith 
distance  by  the  equations  due  to  precession,  &c*  we  must  then 
instead  of  the  above-mentioned  apparent  polar  distance,  use  tbe 
mean  polar  distance.  The  result  in  each  case,  as  it  has  been 
abundantly  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  must  be  tlie  same. 
The  formulae  of  reduction  which  we  shall  use  in  the  succeeding 
Examples,  are  those  M'hich  are  given  at  p.  420,  in  which  ji  depends 
on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  C  on  A  and  the  star  that  is  ob- 
served. In  two  of  the  Examples  that  follow,  the  places  of  ob- 
servation are  Dunkirk  and  Leidi :  at  the  former  the  pole  star  was 
observed,  at  the  latter  the  Sun. 

Hence,  for  these  two  places,  the  latitudes  of  which  are  respec- 
tively 51*  2'  5"  and  55^  5S'  4",  we  have  (see  pp.  420,  421,)  die 
following  computations  of  log.  ^, 

Dunkirk.  LeiUi. 

log.  sin.  l'' 4.68557'^  ^      ^  ^ 

a  log.. .15 2.35318ft'""   ""l^'V'V"  ^^-^^^I! 

ar.  com.  2 969896)  '"S"  ^««-  "   ^«  *'    ' ' ' '  Q'^^^Sl 

log.  COS.  51*»  2'  5"  9.79854  fle.48453 

26.5.*}526 
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Hence^  for  Dunkirk^  (see  p.  Ml,) 
log.  C  =  6.53626  + log.  sin.  D  +  log.  cosec.  ;r  ~  20  -f  2  log.  h'. 

For  Leith, 
log.  C  =6.48455  + log.  sin.  D  +  log.  cosec.  z  —  ^  +  2  log.  A'. 

We  will  now^  in  the  case  of  Dunkirk,  farther  reduce  the  value 
of  log.  C ;  for  which  end  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  other 
conditions  of  the  observations. 

The  observed  star  was  Polaris :  the  time  Dec.  19,  1808, 

therefore,  since  co-lat =38''  57'  55" 

and  (from  Tables)  * 'sN.  P.  D.=     f    42   18,5....  sin.   8.47357 

{ZP  -  PS) 37    15  36.5  .  .  cosec.  10.21793 

(from  1.  2,)  • 6.53526 

25.22676 
Accordingly, 

log.  C  =  5.22676  +  2  log.  h', 

which  is  the  formula  of  computation,  from  which  the  correction 
C  is  to  be  computed,  when  h'  the  horary  ai^le  is  given. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  value  of  h'  to  be  27''  42^, 
•  log.  27°  42'  =  3.22063 

« 

6.44126 
5.22676 


1.66803  »  log.  46^^561, 

and  so  for  other  values.  The  following  Table  contains  the  values 
of  h!,  according  to  the  observations  (made  in  the  instance  we  are 
quoting)  and  the  corresponding  values  of  the  corrections. 

*  These  logarithms  mafy  be  had  very  conveniently  from  Mendoza's 
TaWes,  (Tab.  XV.) 
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Values  of  h\ 

Logarithms  of  C. 

Valoes  of  C. 

27"" 

42* 

1.66802 

46".561 

26 

26 

1.62736 

42.400 

25 

38 

1.60068 

39 .  875 

24 

57 

1 .57720 

37  .  775 

24 

17 

1.55368 

35 .  783 

23 

39 

1.53072 

33.940 

22 

58 

1.50526 

32.008 

15 

18 

1.15244 

14.205 

14 

34 

1.1,0978 

12.877 

5 

47 

0.30742 

2.030 

2 

21 

9.52520 

0.335 

1 

45 

9.26914 

0.185 

1 

1 

8.79742 

0.063 

4 

35 

0.10542 

1.274 

17 

15 

1.25664 

18 .  057 

21 

10 

1 .43436 

27.  187 

21 

52 

1.4i6262 

29 .  015 

22 

28 

1.48614 

30.630 

23 

8 

1.51154 

32  .  475 

23 

47 

1.53560 

32 .  324 

24 

19 

1 .55488 

35 .  883 

25 

37 

1.60010 

39.820 

26 

20 

1 .62408 

42 .  080 

28 

3 

1.67892 

47.744 

29 

56 

1.73538 

54 .  373 

35 

34 

1.88514 

76.761 

26; 

1767.66 

Me 

an  value  of  C 

• 

29.52 

The  values  of  h'  are  thus  to  be  obtained.  Note  by  the  chro- 
nometer the  hour  of  the  passage  of  Polaris  over  the  meridian, 
using  a  transit  instrument,  or,  in  default  thereof,  a  sextant  or 
repeating  circle^  or  any  instrument  that  enables  us  to  take  (see 
pp.  786,  &c.)  corresponding  altitudes.     Note^  also^  by  the  same 
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chronometer  the  times  of  the  several  observed  zenith  distances : 
the  differences  of  the  hours  of  transit,  and  of  the  hours  of  obser- 
vation are^  the  chronometer  going  sidereal  time,  the  hour  angles. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  we  are  considering,  the  hour  of  the  transit 
of  Polaris  was  0*^  24*°  44',  and  the  times  of  the  first  and  second 
observations  were,  respectively,  23*'  57"  2*,  23**  58"  18*,  conse- 
quently the  two  corresponding  values  of  h'  are 

2"  58*  +  24"  44' 
and  1     42    +  24     44, 

or,  respectively,  27"  42*,  26"  2ff,  (see  the  Table  of  p.  814). 

The  values  of  the  preceding  hour  angles  depend  on  the  chro- 
nometer or  clock  going  exactly  sidereal  time.  This  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  pendulum  may  be  retarded.  The  consequence 
of  which  would  be  that  the  number  of  beats  between  each  obser- 
vation, and  the  star's  passage  over  tl)e  meridian,  would  be  too 
small.  The  corrections ^  or  reductions^  therefore,  which  depend 
on  such  hour  angles  would  be  all  too  small,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  whole  reduction.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  should  the 
retardation  be  considerable,  to  apply  a  corresponding  correction. 
But  should  the  clock  be  nearly  adjusted  to  sidereal  time,  the  last- 
mentioned  correction  will  be  inconsiderable,  since  the  observations 
are  seldom  made  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  from  the  meridian, 
than  20  minutes. 

It  may  happen  that  the  chronometer  of  the  observer  is  ad- 
justed to  mean  solar  time.  Such  chronometer,  therefore,  may  be 
immediately  used  in  obtaining  the  values  of  the  horary  angles,  or 
the  times  from  noon,  when  the  Sun  is  the  body  observed  :  but 
should,  which  usually  happens,  a  star  be  the  observed  body,  the 
hour  angles,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  will  be  all  too  small. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  all  increased  in  the  proportion  (see 
p.  780,)  of  24**  3"*  5&.55  to  24**,  or  be  corrected  for  retardation; 
Since  we  may  consider  a  clock  adjusted  to  mean  solar  time  as 
a  retarded  sidereal  clock. 

We  will  now  deduce  a  formula  of  correction  for  the  retardation 
(or  should  it  so  happen  the  acceleration)  of  a  pendulum,  applica- 
ble to  any  small  degree^s  of  retardatiqm. 
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Formula  of  Correction  for  the  Retardation  of  the  Pendubm. 

If  a  seconds'  pendulum  loses,  in  24  hours^  r  seconds,  it  must 
beat  86400  -  r  times,  instead  of  86400* 

Tke  true  value,  therefore,  of  an  hour  angle  A'  noted  by  such 

a  pendulum  is 

„        86400  ,,    ,  rh' 

h  .  -t: •,    or  A  +  — r : 

86400  -  r '  86400  —  r ' 

if,  therefore,  we  substitute  this  true  value  instead  of  K,  in  sin.*  -, 

we  have 

sm.    -  equal  to  (^sm.  j  +  cos.  j  _  .  ____^  , 

nearly,  since  V  is  a  small  quantity ;  but  —  s  sin.  -r  , 

nearly,  and  2  cos.  — .  sin.  —  as  sin.  V  «  2  sin.  ""  ,  nearly. 

^2  2 

Hence,  the  above  formula  becomes 

.    ,A'    /^  2r       \ 

sm.  -.11+  -r J. 

2    V     ^  86400  -  r/ 

If  we  refer  to  p.  419^  the  first  term  of  the  expression  for  i  is 

.    g  h'   cos.  L .  COS.  D  ^^^ 

%  sm.   -  .  — — -jp-i (C) ; 

2      sm.  1  .  sm.  z 

which,  by  increasing  K  on  account  of  the  retardation   of  the 
pendulunif  will  be  increased  by 

.    «  K  cos.  I4  •  COS.  D  2  r 

2sm.    -  . 


2  '   sin.  1".  sin.  z   '  86400  —  r  ' 

so  that  C  representing  the  first  correction  on  the  supposition  thtt 
the  values  of  h'  are  exact,  or  that  the  penduliim  is  accurately  ad- 
justed to  sidereal  time,  (supposing  a  star  to  be  observed)  the 
additional  correction  for  the  retardation  of  the  pendulum  will  be 

2Cr 

86400  -  r ' 

What  now  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  instance 
before  us,  is  the  deduction  of  the  numerical  value  of  die  latitude, 
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according   to   the   actual   circuaistaiioM   (the   cenith   distancei, 
barometer,  thermometer,  &c.)  of  the  observatioa 

Mean  of  26  zenith  distances •  •  . .  •  Sr  1.5'  i(/'.S9 

Refraction O     O  46 .41 

Apparent  mean  instrumental  zenith  distance  ....  37    l6     7.3 

Reduction^  (see  p.  814,) —   29 .52 

Retardation  [the  daily  rate  (r)  of  clock  being  69^.5]  —    .05 

37    15  37.73 
North  PcJar  Distance,  (p.  813,) 1    42   18,5 

Co-latitude 38    57  50.23 

Latitude  of  Dunkirk ii.  •  51      2     3 .77 

This  is  the  value  of  the  latitude  of  Dunkirk  from  26  observa- 
tions, or,  from  one  series  of  that  number,  made  with  a  repeating 
circle.  It  differs,  however,  considerably  (by  several  seconds)  from 
the  mean  value  deduced  by  Mechain  and  Delambre,  from  several 
hundreds  of  observations,  and  which  are  detailed  in  the  second 
Volume  of  the  Ba$e  du  Systime  Metrique,  p.  273  to  p.  293. 
The  latitude  of  Dunkirk  from  the  mean  of  these  observations  is 
concluded  to  be  about  51*'  2'  8".7,  usitig  a  certain  formula  of  re- 
fractions: for,  as  we  have  shewn  in  pp.  220,  &c.,  the  latitude  of 
a  place  is  no  absolute  value  (we  speak  of  our  means  of  deter- 
mining values)  but  depends  on  the  assumed  law  of  refraction,  (see 
also  on  this  subject,  tom.  II,  du  Systime  Metrique^  pp.640,  &c.) 

We  subjoin  as  a  second  Example,  one  taken  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Work  {Base  du  Systime  Metrique). 

Example  II. 

Paris,  Rue  de  Paradis,  17  Dec'.  1798. 

Approximate  latitude « .  . .  •  48"*  ^l' SS". .  cos.  =  9.81815 

N.P.  D.  of  Polaris  (the  star  observed).  .1  45  40.16.  .sin.  =  8.48760 

z  (2P  -  PS) • .  cosec.  10.19767 

const,  log.  or  sum  of  log.  sin.  1^',  2  log.  15,  arith.  comp.  2.  .  6.73671 

5.24007 
therefore,  see  p.  421,  the  formulf^  of  computation  for  Paris  with 
the  pole  star,  at  the  time  of  observation,  is 

log.  C  =  5.24007  +  2  log.  A'. 
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52^  4'  sidereal  time  of  pole  star  on  the  meridian. 
42  clock  too  slow, 

51    22  hour  of  %'&  passage  by  the  clock, 

Valaes  of  hf.  Valoes  of  C. 
24"  37'                       26"  45'  44^77 

26   51  24    SI  37.62 

28  3  23    19  34 .  10 

29  20  22      2  31  .21 

30  58  20    24  26.04 

32  0  19    22  23.47 

33  3        •  18    19  20.99 
33  55                        17    27                       19.05 

35  12  16  10  16.35 

36  24  14  58  14.02 

37  55  13  27  11. 32 
39  39  11  43  8.59 

12)287.53 

23.96 

Mean  of  12  zenith  distances 39*  22'  18''.93 

Meridional  Z.  D. 39  21  54 .  97 

Refraction 0    0  46  .  42 

TrueZ.D 39  22  41.39 

*'s  N.  P.  D 1  45  40,16 

Height  of  equator 41     8  21 .55 

Latitude 58  51  38 .  45 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column  are  the  times  of  observation  by 
the  clock ;  the  numbers  in  the  second  are  formed  by  deducting 
the  former  numbers  from  5 1^  22^,  the  star's  time  of  transit.  The 
numbers  representing  the  values  of  C  in  the  third  column,  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  those  in  the  Basedu  Systeme,  &c.  p.  311,  &c. 
which  latter  were  taken  from  a  Table  (p.  250,)  constructed  for 
the  latitude  of  Dunkirk  and  the  pole  star.  The  sum  of  the  cor- 
rections instead  of  being,  as  we  obtained  it,  287^^.53,  is  stated  to 
be  288^14. 
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The  corrections  of  third  column,  p.  818,  arei  merely  the  first 
corrections  computed,  as  ^e  have  shewn,  from 

log.  C  =  5.24007  +  2  log.  A', 

the  formulae  for  computing  the  other  two  corrections  are  (see 
pp.  421,  &c.) 

log.  C  =  7.19899+  4  log.  A', 

log.  C"  =  4.95046  +  4  log.  A', 

the  greatest  value  of  log.  C,  therefore,  in  the  preceding  instance, 
when  A' =  26"  45',  is 

4  log.  26"  45'  +  7.19899  =  0.02091, 

and,  accordingly,  C'=l''.05. 

In  the  following  observations  which  were  made  at  Barcelona, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  latitude,  the  clock  was 
adjusted  to  mean  Solar  time,  and  consequently,  according  to  what 
was  said  in  p.  815,  in  computing  the  reduction  it  is  necessary 
either  to  increase  the  hour  angles  marked  by  the  clock,  or  to  correct 
the  reduction  computed  on  the  supposition  of  the  hour  angles 
expressing  sidereal  time. 

Example  III. 

Barcelona  the  place  of  observation^  Capella  the  Star  observed, 

the  Time,  March  l6,  1794. 

Approximate  latitude.  .  .  .41^22'  43^' cos.  =  9^87527 

*'s  N.  P.  D 44   13  50 sin.       9.84344 

z 4  23  27 cosec.      11.11600 

Suin  of  log.  sin.  1^',  2  log.  15,  arith.  comp.  2.  .  .  .    6.73671 

(See  p.  421,)  constant  logarithm  in  log.  C 7.57142 

(See  p.  421,)  sum  of  2  log.  sin.  l") 0.64413 

2  log.  15,  arith.  comp.  12 J ! 

Constant  logarithm  in  log.  C • 8.21555 

Again,  (see  p.  421,) 4.38454 

2  constant  logarithm  in  log.  C • 5.14284 

Log.  cot.  z 11.11472 

Constant  logarithm  in  log.  C 0.64210 

Hence,  the  three  formulae  of  computation  are 

log.  C  =  7.57142  +  2  log.  h\ 

log.  C^  8.21555  +  4  log.  A', 

log.  C''  =  0.64210  +  4  log.  A'. 
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The  tkree  formuhe  are  given,  snce  Capella  fmsmg  near  to  the 
zenith  of  Barcelona,  renders  the  third  correction  of  some  momeiit, 
when  the  star  is  observed  at  more  than  five  ninntes  of  time  from 
the  meridian. 

**sM 5^  23"  32".l 

clock  too  slow  . .  0    12     36.1 
time  of  *.  *s  transit  5    10     56 


Valaeft  of  k. 

Valaesorc. 

7" 

45' 

3"  ir 

1 35^.98 

8 

55 

2       1 

54.57 

10 

27 

0    29 

3-13 

11 

20 

0     24 

2.15 

12 

42 

1     46 

41  .88 

13 

51 

2     55 

114.15 
6)351.86             . 

mean  reducUon.  •  • 

58.64 

Now  Iog.5  8.64 1.76823 

«      .  ,  ,         471.8 

3"  55*.9,  and  log. 


86164.1 
(log.  321) 


7.73843 


9.0O666 

Hence,  allowing  for  the  retcurdatioti  of  the  clock  on  sidereal 
time,  (see  p.  815,)  the  value  of  C,  the  first  of  the  correctiona^  is 

58''.64  +  0''.32,    that  is,  58^96. 

If  we  compute  C,  C\  from  the  formolae  of  p.  8 19,  we  have 
Horary  angle.  Vidaea  of  C.  Valaea  of  C. 

3"  11* .002. 584 

2   1 094 

0  29 

0  24 

1  46 055 

2  55 410 

1.143 
.002 

6)  1.145 
.19 
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The  values  corresponding  to  the  honury  angles  9St,  24",  &c. 
.are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  made  account  of.  But,  as  it  appears, 
the  reduction  obtained  solely  from  C,  is  affected  by  the  values 
of  C,  C,  only  to  the  amount  of  0".19. 

We  have  now  given  examples  of  different  stars^  and  different 
rates  of  the  chronometer.  In  the  fourth  Example,  which  is  sub- 
joined^ the  zenith  distances  of  the  Sun's  upper  limb  are  observed, 
and  the  times  of  observation  noted  by  a  chronometer  adjusted  to 
mean  solar  time. 

Example  IV. 

(From  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1819.)  Leith  Fort. 
Approximate  Latitude  55^  58'  4l".  Longitude  12"  4ff.7  West. 
Sept.  17,  1818,   Barometer  30.05  Inches.    Thermometer  66®. 

Tune  of  Apparent  Noon 
by  Uie  Chronometer. 

•0**     3"   15* 


limea  from  Apparent  Noon.       Values  of  C. 

23*»  52~ 

28* 

10" 

'4r 

2'  3S".6 

23    54 

21 

8 

54 

1    48.05 

0    10 

6 

6 

51 

1      4 

0    11 

26 

8 

11 

1    31.34 

0    13 

6 

9 

51 

2    12.34 

0    14 

19 

11 

4 

2   47.02 

6)12      1.35 

• 

2      0.22 

*  Chronometer  8°*  42M8  too  fast. 

For,  equation  of  time  at  Greenwich  (subtractive) 0*>  5™  27'    diff.2".2 

Proportional  difference  for  12"  46»  (longitude) 0  0  0.2 

.%  equation  at  Leith 0  5  27.2 

Or,  time  of  apparent  noon 23  54  32.8 

Add 0  8  42.2  nearly. 

Time  by  chronometer 24  3  15 

5  M 


From  preceding  page 2     OM 

-:  Sum  (319^57'38".4)  of  the  corrected  angles  I     ^  ^  5311 16"56'4 

read  off  on  the  repeating  circle 3  

53  17  36-18 

Refraction  l'  15". S5,  parallax  7^03,  difference O     1    8.82 

O  's  semi-diameter O  15  57,96 

53  34  42.26 

Change  of  declination,  (see  pp.  442,  8ur.) .0     O    2.62 

Z.D.  G's  centre 53  34  39-64 

•  O  's  apparent  declination  on  the  meridian  at  Leith . .  2  24     1.6 

Latitude  at  Leith 55  58  4 1 .24 

In  the  above  case,  the  chronometer  was  not  exactly  regulated 
to  sidereal  time.  Its  retardation,  however,  was  too  small  to 
affect  the  preceding  results. 

For  a  like  cause,  that  of  minuteness,  the  corrections  C,  Cr » 
are  not  taken  account  of  in  the  above  computation  t- 

♦  September  17,    G  '«  declitiation  by  N.  A,..2®  24'  14" 
18 2      1     O 

0    23  14       in  24^ 

.-.    0     0  11.62  in  12* 
0     0     0.74  in  46* 

0     0  12.36  inl2"46» 
.*.   0  's  declination  on  the  meridian  at  Leith. ...  2   24     1.64. 

t  C,  C",  computed  from  their  formulae,  are  as  follows 

10"  47«  8"  54«  6«  5I«  8«  11«  9»  5l«  II*  4^ 
C=5.045  .0136  .00476  .0079  .0203  .0324 
C=.029    .0209    .00735     ,0149    '.0312     .0498 

the  whole  value,  therefore,  of  the  corrections,  or  their  sum  computed  firom 
Xht  formula,  (see  pp.  420,  &c.) 

will  be  12'  0".972,  one-sixth  of  which  is  2'  0".l62,  instead  of  2^  0^.«, 
as  was  deduced  in  page  821.  The  difference,  then,  in  the  two  resolts  i* 
only  0''.06. 
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A  great  part  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Base  du  Systime 
Metrique,  is  occupied  with  computations,  like  the  preceding,  for 
determining  the  latitudes  of  Dunkirk,  Barcelona,  Paris,  Sec.  The 
Observer's  instruments  were,  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  small 
repeating  circles^  their  chief  star  of  observation,  Polaris;  but,  be- 
sides, other  stars,  Capella^  j3  Ursae  Minoris,  ^  Ursae  Majoris, 
P  Pollucis,  /3  Tauri,  Sec.  were  observed,  and  as,  with  each  of  these 
stars,  a  vast  number  of  observations  were  made,  it  was  found  to  be 
most  commodious  to  construct  separate  Tables  of  reduction,  (see 
pp.  302,  &c.  Base  Metrique,)  for  each  star  and  place :  for,  it  is 
evident  from  the  formulae  of  computation  given  in  pp.  421,  819> 
that  the  reduction  depends  on  the  star,  the  time  of  its  observation, 
and  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  preceding  methods  cannot  be  practised  at  sea,  where  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  renders  the  level  and  plumb  line  useless. 
In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  sextant.  By  means  of  that  the  necessary 
observations  are  to  be  made.  The  results  obtained  from  them, 
with  the  aid  of  Solar  and  other  Tables,  give  (under  skilful  manage- 
ment) the  latitude  to  within  half  a  mile :  an  accuracy  sufficient 
for  the  navigator,  but  quite  inferior  to  that  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  repeating  circle,  and  its  appropriate  methods. 


LATITUDE    OF    A    VESSEL    AT    SEA*. 

Method  by  the  Meridional  Altitude  of  the  Sun. 

If  the  latitude  and  the  declination  be  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, that  is,  either  both  north,  or  both  south,  then,  the  latitude 
=  Z.  D.  O  +  decl.  O 

or  =s  decl.  O  —  Z.  D.  G ,  if  decl.   >  lat. 

If  the  latitude  and  declination  be  of  different  denominations 
then,  the  latitude  =  Z.  D.  O  —  decl.  O . 


I .' ' 


t ;    ,    f. 
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Example. 

Jnfy  24,  1783.  Longitude  54*  (3»*  SS")  W'ert  of  Greenwich,  tie 
Altitude  (f  the  Sun's  Lower  Limb  was  observed  by  the  Sextami 
to  be  dff"  16'.    Required  the  Latitude. 

Altitude  of  the  Sun's  lower  limb 59^  l&    </' 

Refraction  (Chap.  X.) 0     —  34 

Parallax  (Chap.  XII.) 0     +    4 

Sun's  semi-diameter 0    15  48 

True  altitude  of  Sun's  centre 59    31    18 

•  •  £j,  xJ •    ••••••••••  ■•••■•••  ••••••••««  30    xo   48 

r 

Sun's  decl.  (found  as  in  p.  822,) 19    51     O 

.-.  latitude  (N) 50    19  42 

By  the  Meridional  Altitude  of  a  fixed  Star. 

March  29,  1783«^  South  Latitude^  the  Meridional  Altitude  <f 
Procyon  was  77**  27'  15":  the  Height  of  the  Observer's  Eye^ 
22  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Sea„    Required  the  Latitude. 

Meridional  alt.  of  Procybn 77*  2/    15" 

Refraction O     0— 13 

Dip  of  the  horizon   ••• 0—4     28 

True  alt.  of  * 77    22    34 

.*•  true  zen.  dist 12    37    26  S. 

Decl.  of  Procyon  (from  Tables) 5    46    17  N. 

.-.latitude 6    51      9  8. 

In  this  Example,  a  correction  called  the  Z>fp,  and  not  before 
mentioned,  is  made.  That  correction  arises  from  the  increase  of 
the  apparent  altitude  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  observer 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea  *. 


*   See  Tables  for  computing  the  Dip:    Mendoza's  Tables  I,  II. 
Lax's  Tables  VllI,  IX. 
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By  the  Meridional  Altitude  of  the  Moon. 

March  26,  1810.  Longitude  40**  4?'  West  of  Greenwich,  the 
Altitude  of  the  Moon*8  Upper  Limb  was  observed  to  be  46®  14'  1 9". 
Required  the  Latitude. 

Alt.  of  Moon's  upper  limb 46®  14'  IQ^' 

Horiz.  I  diam 16'    6")         ...       ,       ^    ,^   ,« 

A     ^  •**•      /  /je/j\    ^   ,o  Memi-diameter    0    l6   18 

AugmeDtatiOD  (see  p.  656,)    0   12  j 

Apparent  alt.  of  Moon  s  centre 45    58     I 

(Horiz.  Parallax  59'  ?'')  Parallax  (p.  323,)  •...•.    0    41     0 
Refraction 0     -^  55 

True  alt.  Moon's  centre 46    38     6 

Declination  S.  .  . . 17    42     0 


Alt.  of  equator,  or  co-latitude 64    20     6 

.*.  latitude 25    39  54  N. 

Tlie  difference  of  the  parallax  and  refractiolf  is  given  as  one 
result  in  Astronomical  Tables,  (See  Tab.  VIII.  of  the  Requisite 
Tables  :  also  Tab.  VIII.  of  Mr.  Mendoza's.) 

Of  these  three  methods,  the  first,  in  which  the  altitude  of  the 
Sun  is  observed,  is  most  commonly  used  :  the  second,  very  rarely, 
by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  star's  altitude  vrith 
a  sextant :  the  third,  as  it  is  plain,  can  only  be  used  in  certain 
parts  of  the  month ;  and;  since  in  all  the  observed  body  must  be 
on  the  meridian,  clouds  may  prevent  any  of  the  three  from  being 
used.  A  subsidiary  method,  therefore^  is  provided,  in  which  the 
latitude  may  be  computed  from  two  observed  altitudes  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  interval  of  time  between  the  observations. 

Method  ofjinding  the  Latitude  by  two  Altitudes  of  the  Sun  and 

the  Time  between. 

We  have  already  used  a  triangle  ZPSj  and  we  will  now  intro- 
duce another,  ZPs,  exactly  similar  to  it :  in  which  5  is  a  position 
of  the  Sun,  separated  from  that  of  5,  by  the  angle  SPs,  and,  in 
time,  by  the  interval  t.    Conceive  the  places  5,  s  {S  being  nearest 


* 


/ 
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to  the  meridian)  to  be  joined  by  the  arc  Ss  of  a  great  circle ;  tlwn 
iVe  have  given 

ZSy  Zs  (90  —  a,  90 --a')  the  observed  zenith  distances, 

PS,  Ps  (;),  p,)  equal  N.  P.  D.  of  the  Sun, 

and  Z  SPs  (t)  measuring  the  interval  between  the  observations. 
Now  the  investigation  will  consist  of  several  steps,  which  all 
tend  to  the  finding  of  the  angle  ZsP ;  for,  that  being  found,  we 
have  given  Zs,  Ps,  and  the  included  angle  ZsP,  to  find  ZP  the 
co-latitude.  The  steps  for  finding  ZsP  are  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing order.    First, 

Ss  is  found;  then  2.  PsS ;  next  /.  ZsS,  and  last, 
z  ZsP  =    z  PsS  -    z  ZsS. 

S  8  found. 

Cos.  Ss  s=  COS.  SPs  .  sin.  SP  .  sin.  sP  +  cos.  SP  •  cos.  sP 
(Trigonometry,  p.  ISQ.) 

.'.1  —  cos.  Ss,  or,  2  sin.'  —  =  1  —  cos.*p  —  cos.  t  sin.* p 

=  sin.'  p .  2  •  sin.*  -- ;  and  in  lo^- 
log.  sin.  —-  ss  log.  sin.  p  +  log.  sin. 10. 


i .  'J  / 


2  -  1^    -       o  g 

.^ng/e  SsP/oifn<i. 

sm.  Ss 
^   „       COS.  »  (1  —  COS.  5s) 

COS.  S5P  =  f : — ^; ; 

sm.  p .  sm.  Ss 


^  The  angle  might  be  deduced  from  this  expression ;  but  the  last  io 
practice,  is  more  convenient,  sincey  by  taking  out  the  log.  sin.  -  ,  we  caa, 

without  tuniiug  over  the  leaves,  take  out  the  log.  cot,  -  . 


CV>    =     ^  *♦    Si*'  ^ 


;  ■  •  *  •    rf 


*  .  / 


'  *.  ( 


'    J  '•    t 


.\  tan.  SsP  =s 
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sin.  t .  sin.*/) 

C08.p(l  —  COS.  S5) 


sin.  t »  sin.^  p 


2  .  COS.  p  .  sin.*  p  .  sin.*  -* 
'^  ^  2 


»     ' » • 


In  logarithms. 


cot.  - 
cos.  p 


log,  tan.  SsP  ^  10  +  log.  cot.  -  —  log.  cos.  p. 


COS.  255=: 


COS.  ZS  —  COS.  5s .  COS.  Zs       sin.  a  —  sin.  a  .  cos.  S< 


sin.  Ss  .  sin.  2^s 
.*.  1  +  COS.  ZsS,  or  2  COS.* 


cos.  a'  •  sin.  Ss 

ZsS 


2 


^.t' 


=:  2 .  sin.  f 


Ss  +  a  +  of 


—  a'j  COS.  f 


Ss  +  a  +  J 


2  /  V  2 

x  cosec.  Ss.sec.  a'. 


-  S*) 


In  logarithms. 


ZsS 


2  log.  COS.  — —  =  log.  sm.  I 


Ss  +  fl  +  a' 


-.) 


+  log.   COS.  f 


S«  +  a  +  a' 


-«0   ('.•..::• 


+  log.  cosec.  Ss  +  log.  sec.  a'  —  20. 
_,Now  zJZfs  5  being  found,   /.ZsPsz  ^SsP--  Z  2^sS  is  known. 

ZP  ^Ae  Co-latitude  found. 

In  the  triangle  2^sP.  we  have  Zs^  Ps  and  the  angle  ZsP 
given^  and  the  side  ZP  is  required.  This  side  will  be  found  by 
the  formula  of  p.  171,  Trigonometrum  ,     <•  ^    ».    « 

Thus, 

(JZs  P  X 

2  log.  COS.  — — h  log.  sin.  p  +  log.  cos.  a'— 20  J 


/     .  -< 


'  /■/ 


and  log.  sin. 


ZP 


i 

2 


log.  sin.  f -^  + 


P 


log.  .to.  a 


90  —a' 
2 

90  — of 
2 


-IT) 


This  method^  although  it  may  be  called  a  direct  one,  cannot 
give  an  exact  result,  because,  in  the  first  operation  (see  p.  826,) 
the  Sun's  declination  is  supposed  not  to  alter  during  the  obaer- 
vations.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  correction 
dependent  on  the  change  of  declination. 

Example. 
a  =  49P  \4f    d',  p  =  81*  43^  3(/' 

a'  =  16      5  47  y  =  81    45     0 

^-^  (mean  N.P.D.)  81    44   15, 

t,  the  interval  between  the  observations,  3^,  or  in  space  45^. 
S$  ^SsP 


10  10 

sin.  8^  44'  15" .  .  99954800 
sin.  22    30  ••••.•  9.5828397 


(sin.  22^  15'  16^')  9.5783197 
.-.  Ss  =  44^  30^  32" 


10       10 

cot.  22®  30^    O",  •10.3827757 
COS.  81    44  15.  .  •  9.1574825 

(tan.  86®  35'  36".3)  1 1.2252932 
.-.  SsP  =5  86^  35'  36".3 


ZsS. 

— 20=-20 

a  =  42^  14'    O" 

a'=s  l6     5  47  • •  •  sec  s 

5«  =  44   30  32 cosec.  = 


10.0173684 
10.1542695 


sum  ..  102  50   19 

^sum..    51  25     9.5 

^  sum  ^  Ss  6  54  37.5 cos.  s 

i  sum  — a'  35  19  22.5 sin.  = 


99968337 
9.7620664 

2)  19.9305380 

(cos.  22*  36'  36")   9.9652690 
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,\  ZsS  =^  45^  13' 12" 
hut  SsP  ±:  86    35  36.3 


.-.  ZsP  =x  41    M  24.3 

2  log.  COS.  20®  41'  12'' 19.9421120 

log.  SID.  81    44   15 9-9954800 

log.  COS.  16     5  47 9-9826315 

2)  19.9202235 

9.9601117;  /.  itf= 65*  49' 3". 
Again, 

p  =  81®  44'  15" 
90-fl'=  73    54   13 

2)  155    38  28 


^sum  77    49   14 
itf  65    49     3 

^8um  +  Jtf  143    38   17 sin.  =±  Q.li'iQ^i 

^suin  — Af   12     0  ll sin.       9.3179879 

2)  19.0909577 
din.  (20®  33'  25")    9.5454788 

.-.  ZP  =  41*    6^  50" 
latitude  =^  48    53   10. 

The  formula  of  correction,  for  a  change  in  the  Sun*s  declina- 
tion, which  happens  between  the  two  observations,  is       '  .  i 


±  (D  -  d) 


a  +  a'          a  —  cl 
COS.  — .  sin. 


COS.  X)  .  COS.  X  •  sin.*  - 

2 


D  being  the  Sun's  declination^  at  the  mean  time  between  the 
observations,  and  A  being  the  less  declination. 

5  N 


7  -A 

^'■■  —  ■^j,        830 


Now  if  the  whole  change  of  declination  be  l'  SO", 
D  -  d  =  i  (l'  30")  =  0".75  . .  log.  =    9.8751 

— - —  =29     9  53 COS.         9.941 1 

a -a' 

— - —  =  13      4     7 sin.  9-3548 

X 

D    =    8    15  45 sec.        10.0045 

L     =48    53   10 sec.        10,1820 

-     =22    30     0 2  cosec.        20.8343 

2 

(60  teken  away)    .1918  (log.  1  \55.) 

Hence^  the  correction  is  +  l'.55,  or  +  l'  33f', 
and  since  the  value  of  L  is  48""  53'  10^^ 
the  corrected  latitude  is  48    54  43. 


■  > 


/'C 
'  /f  Ci 


'  *  This  method  founded  on  the  false  supposition  of  the  coostancj 
^of  the  Sun's  declination  during  the  observations^  vi^ith  the  sub- 
sequent correction  for  the  change  of  declination,  form  a  process 
'  as  long  as  that  would  have  been  in  which  no  change  should  have 
been  supposed.  It  is  scarcely  worth  the  while  to  set  down  all 
the  logarithmic  operations  in  the  latter  method,  but  we  subjoin 
the  formulfe  and  their  several  arithmetical  results. 

In  the  triangle  PSsj  S  belongs  to  the  greater  altitude^  and 
Ps  is  the  greater  N.  P.  D,  and  we  have  to  determine,  from 
the  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  the  third  side  and  the 
other  angles. 

Given  Quantities. 

P5  =  81**  45'   0" 
PS  =  81    43  30 
Z  SPs  =  45     0    0. 


/       \.^  831 


^y'  '^i  ^.  \ff*^        ..<*•" 


Formula,  (Trig.  p.  l67.) 


t 

'  ^  ,'.    'I 


•  « 


TSi-^-PiS              SPs           Ps-PS           Ps  ^  PS 
tan. =  cot.  — -— .  COS. .  aec. , 

PSs-PsS             SPs     .     Ps-^PS              Ps-hPS 
tan. =  cot.  8in. .  cosec. , 

2  2  2  2 

sm.  o«  =  910.  F*  .  -: — TTTr^' 

sin.  r'os 

Results. 

PSs^SG"  Sf26f' 
P«S  =  86   33  46.5 
Ss=s44    30  28. 

25  •S'  is  to  be  determined  from  the  formula  of  828,  by  sub-  ' 
slituting  the  present  values  of  Ssy  instead  of  the  value  therein 
used  :  if  this  be  done, 

2sS=:45*  13'  10'',      ZSs=:^  1 12«  54'  54", 
but,  PsS  =  86  33   46.5 

/.  2:«P  =  41   20   36.5 

In  order  to  determine  ZP^  we  must  also  use  the  same  formulae   -'   / 
as  were  used  in  p.  829-    The  results  of  those  formulae  (substituting  ^  '  ^' 
instead  of  their  former  values,  the  new  values  of  ZsP  and  Ps, 
namely,  41^  20'  36f'.5,  and  81^  45',)  will  be 

Jf=65^49'49".7 
J  2P  =  20    32  46.25 
and  therefore  latitude  ^  48    54  27*5 

differing  from  the  former  result  by  15.5  seconds. 

We  may  derive  from  this  method  the  following  mode  of 
correcting  the  approximate  latitude  obtained  by  the  first  process 
of  pp.  826,  &c.y  and  dispense  with  the  correction  of  page  829* 
Thus,  the  value  of  PsS,  deduced  in  this  page,  is  an  exact  value: 
so  is  Ss;  therefore,  ZSs,  deduced  from  2^5,  jZ<  (given  quantities,) 
and  5s,  is  also  an  exact  value.  Compute,  then,  the  angle  ZSP, 
from  ZS,  PS,  and  that  value  of  ZP  which  results  from  the 


n 
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approximate  method  of  pp.  826,  &c.  If  8uch  be  a  tnie  value  of 
'yC''<.  ZP,  ZSs^ ZSP  ought  to  equal  JPSs:  or^  not  being  equal, 
[  >//'      .-  their  difference  will  indicate  how  much,  and  which  way,  the  value 

of  ZP  ought,  to  be  changed,  in  order  to  procure  a  more  exact 

agreement.      For  instance,  from 

LssAff"  5S'  \(f  first  approximate  value^  p.  899- 
p=iS<l  43  SO   least  N.  P.  D.  corresponding  to  greatest  altitude, 
a  =  42  14     0   greatest  altitude, 

and  this  formula^  to  wit 

^ZSP      .     /L'^p-a\         /L+a  —  p\ 
COS.  =  sm.  I I  cos.  f  — — -  1  sec.  a.cosec/i, 

may  be  derived 

=  13^  aof  2^  and  ZSPss  26*  2Cf    aT 


-'^r^p?,   ZSP 


but  (see  p.  831,)  ZS8^\l%   54  54 

.\  PSs«  86    54  50 
but  the  true  value  (see  p.  831,)  of  PS«  =   86  37  26 

difference  X)     2  36 

consequently,  since  ZSs  is  an  exact  value,  this  difference  can 
only  arise  from  ZSP  being  too  large.  In  order  to  discover  how 
much  we  must  either  augment  or  d^mnish  the  latitude^  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  diminishing  ZSP,  we  have  this  equation* 

cos^  a  » SMI.  p 

whence  -  d(ZSP).8m.  ZSP  =  dL.—^!^^ — , 

COS.  a  .  sm.  p 

we  must,  therefore,  in  order  to  diminirii-  ZS^P^  augment  the  lati- 
tude, and  by  the  result  froni,  thjs  pireceding  differential  forpiifla^ 
thus, 

log.  2'  36^  or  log.  2^6  =    0.41497 

log.  COS.  a : =    9-86d47 

log.  sin.  p =    9-9d550 

log:  COS.  zsp^ =  9.64706' 

log:  sec.  L' =  IO.I8I9O 


rrrrrt 


01)0884  ,*=:  log.  l".284^ 


833    • 

dL  .:  =   o"    i'  17" 
and,  sinoe  £  s  48  53  IQ 

corrected  latitude  =  48  54  27. 

These  latter  observations  and  processes  have  been  introduced 
because,  they  fully  explain  the  method  which  Dr.  Brinkley  has 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  of  1825,  for  finding  the  latitude 
from  the  observed  altitudes  of  two  known  stars.  Instead  of  S,  s 
being  two  different  positions  of  the  Sun,  suppose  those  points  to 
denote  two  different  stars :  then  the  angle  SPs  will  be  the  dif- 
ference of  the  right  ascensions  of  the. two  stars,  and  since  Ps^ 
PS,  the  north  polar  distances  of  the  two  stars,  and  SPs  the 
difference  of  their  right  ascensions  is  known^  their  distance  Ss,  and 
the  angle  PsS  can  be  computed:  which  latter  quantities,  for 
certain  pairs  of  stars  are,  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  already  com- 
puted for  the  use  of  the  Observer.  For  instance,  the  first  pair  of 
stars  in  Table  I.  (see  Nautical  Almanack  1625,  p.  5,  of  Appendix,) 
are  Capella  and  Sirius.     Now,  for  1822,  tiding 

N.  P.  D.  of  Capella  =    44*  ll'  42" Jl  5*"    3"  33» 

of  Sirius  106   28  40 M  6    37     18 


difference   1    SS    45 

we  may,  as  in  page  831,  and. by  the  same  formula,  find  Ss  (D) 
and  the  angles  PS$,  PsSj  one  of  which  like  PSs  is  the  angle  of 
comparison  (C)  and  answers  the  same  endi  Th#ir .values  will  be, 
according^. to  the  above  data, 

S$.{D  =3.)    65^  47' 48'' 
PSs{C)  =     17    41  50 
PsS  =  155    16  51, 

and  these  values  (very  nearly  tlie  same)  are  expressed  in  Tab.  L 
to  save  the  Observer,  as  we  have  said^  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
of  computation.  The  parts  of  the  Rule  for  finding  the  latitude 
are,  in  substance,  precisely  the  same  as  those  we  have  already 
used  in  pages  831,  832,  for  finding  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  time  between.  Dr.  Brinkley,  indeed,  instead 
of  a  process  wholly  logarithmic,  uses  one  partly  ^o^  and  partly 
constructed  by  the  aid  of  natural  cosines. 
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The  latitude  in  the  first  method  (see  p.  827  J  before  correcbon, 
was  supposed  to  be  approximately  found,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  Sun's  declination  remaining  constant.  But  we  may  suppose 
it  approximately  known  by  account,  as  Dr.  Brinkley  supposes  it 
in  his  method  of  two  stars,  and  correct  as  before. 

These  methods,  whether  the  Sun  be  twice  observed  after  a 
short  interval,  or  two  stars  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  have 
been  invented  for  the  use  of  the  mariner;  and  when  they  are 
practised  whilst  the  vessel  is  in  motion^  the  latter  has,  in  one 
respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  former :  whitb  is^  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  in  it  any  allowance  for  a  change  of 
latitude^  which  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  do  in  the  other 
method  *, 

Instead  of  the  direct  method  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  of 
finding  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes^  and  the  intervening  time, 
several  indirect  and  approximate  methods,  and  made  easy  by 
proper  Tables^  have  been  invented  (see  Nautical  Almanack  1797, 
1798,  1799}  1800,  lS22 :  Mendoza's  and  Lax's  Tables  on  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy,  Delambre,  torn.  III.  pp.  641,  8cc.  Phil.  Mag- 
1821,  pp.  81,  &c.) 

It  is  evident,  the  preceding  methods  (pp.  823^  8lc.)  which  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  practised  at  sea,  may  be  practised  at 
land,  when  the  sextant  is  used  with  an  artificial  horizon,  (see 
p.  774.).  But  then,  they  are  to  be  used  only  when  no  great  ac- 
curacy is  required,  and  in  default  of  better  instruments.  The 
errors  of  observation  with  the  sextant,  and  those  of  the  Solar 
Tables,  must  always  be  presumed  to  be  of  some  magnitude ;  and, 
of  both  of  these  errors,  the  above-mentioned  methods  necessarily 
partake. 

*  The  inconvenience  of  the  latter  method  is  the  difficulty  of  observing, 
with  accuracy,  the  altitudes  of  stars. 


CHAP.    XLIII. 


On  Geographical  Longitude. 

The  Earth  revolves  round  its  axis  in  23**  56"  4*. 091  of  mean 
solar  time ;  but,  a  meridian  passing  through  the  Sun  returns  to  it. 
after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  time,  viz.  24^,  and  consequently,  after 
describing  a  greater  angle  than  360^.  This  arises  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  Sun's  right  ascensipn  in  the  time  of  the  Earth's 
rotation ;  the  mean  value  of  Mrhich  increase  is  59'  8'^3 :  conse- 
quently, the  angle,  through  which  a  meridian  revolves  in  a  mean 
solar  day  of  24  hours,  is  360°  59'  8".3. 

If  we  suppose  a  number  of  meridians  to  be  drawn  at  equal  in- 
tervals^ that  is,  to  form  successively  with  each  other^  equal  angles 
at  the  poles^  then^  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  each  of  these  meri- 
dians (supposing  their  planes  produced)  will  pass  through  the 
Sun  and,  since  both  the  Earth's  rotation^  and  the  Sun's  mean 
motion  in  right  ascension,  are  supposed  to  be  uniform,  at  equal 
intervals  of  time.  If  the  meridian  of  a  given  place  passed  through 
the  Sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  24  hours,  it  would  again  pass 
through  it  at  the  end ;  24  hours  then  of  mean  solar  time  would 
correspond  to  360  degrees  of  longitude ;  for^  the  whole  scale  of 
longitude  must  be  comprehended  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  meridian  of  the  same  place.  At  places  situated  on 
the  meridian  opposite  that  on'  which  the  Sun  was  at  0^^  or,  in 
civil  reckonings  at  12  at  noon^  the  time  would  be  12^,  or  12  at 
night;  and  12^  would  correspond  to  180  degrees  of  longitude. 
At  places  situated  on  the  meridian,  at  right  angles  to  the  former, 
the  time  would  be  6^  or  18^  ;  or,  in  civil  reckoning,  6  in  the 
morning,  or  6  in  the  evening;  and  accordingly ^  6  and  18  hours 
of  mean  solar  time,  would  correspond  to  90°,  or  270°  of  longi- 
tude ;  and  similarly  for  intermediate  meridians. 
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The  selection  of  a  meridian^  from  which  the  longitudes  of  all 
other  places  are  to  be  reckoned,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  Englidi 
have  selected  that  which  passes  through  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich :  it  is  called  the  First  Meridian,  and  its  longitude  is 
called  0^.  The  French  use  a  different  one :  their  Premier  Meridim 
passes  through  the  Observatory  at  Paris^  and  is  9*  2  i*  east  of  the 
former. 

If  then  at  Greenwich,  (and  consequently  at  all  places  through 
which  its  meridian  passes)  the  Sun  were  7^  30f  to  Uie  west  of  the 
meridian,  or  the  time  wete  0^  30^,  at  other  places,  tbe  ftHeriAaDS 
of  which  shouM  be  \5^,  3GP,  45^,  &€•  distant  from  th4t  of  Green- 
wich and  to  the  east^  or  which  should  liave^  respectively,  15^»  SUf, 
45^,  8cc.  of  east  lomgitude,  the  times,  or  die  rednMi^  llours  of 
the  day,  would  be,  respective!/^  1*  30",  «"  SCT^  ^  SOT,  Ac. 
At  places,  10''^  20%  30%  Sec.  of  west  Um^tude^  the  titnee  w^uM 
be  respectively,  23**  50",  23**  10",  22^  SO*,  8tt5.  ttr  in  ciifl 
reckoning,  ll**  50^,  11**  10^  10*  SO*  &c.  in  thd  morning. 
Now,  some  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  longitude,  depend 
solely  on  the  reverse  of  this;  that  is,  they  find  the  differences 
between  the  reckoned  time  at  a  given  place  and  at  Greenwich, 
and  thence  deduce  the  difference  of  longitude,  or,  (since  that  of 
Greenwich  is  0),  the  real  longitude,  converting  the  time  into 
degrees  at  the  rate  of  15  for  each  hour. 

The  methods  that  depend  solely  oil  the  difference  of  the  reck^ 
oned  times,  are  those  which  are  connected  with  phenomena  that 
happen  and  are  observed  at  the  same  point  of  absolute  time. 
Such  phenomena  are  tbe  eclipses  of  the  Moon  aAd  of  die  satellites 
of  Jupiter*  There  are  other  methods,  however,  which  depend 
partly  on  the  difference  of  the  reckotied,  and  pardy  <m  that  of 
the  absolute  times.  Such  are  founded  on  the  pfaenomtoa  df  solar 
eclipses,  of  occultations,  and  of  transits^  which  are  hot  observed, 
at  the  same  point  of  absolute  time,  at  all  parts  of  the  Eardi's 
surface.    (See  p.  738.) 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  instance.  Berlin  is  44*  Kf  east 
of  Paris ;  therefore,  if  an  eclipse  of  one  oi  Jupiter* s  satellites  were 
observed  to  happen  at  the  latter  place  at  13**  1™  20^,  it  would  be 
reckoned  to  happen  at  the  former  at  13**  45*  SO":  for,  since  ths 
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phenomenon  takes  place  by  the  actual  falling  of  ihe  shadow  on  the 
satellite^  the  observer  at  Berlin  must  see  it*at  the  same  point  of  ab- 
solute time,  as  the  observer  at  Paris.  But,  the  occultation  of 
Antares  by  the  Moon^  (see  p.  748,)  was  observed  at  Paris  at 
13**  l"«(y,  and  at  Berlin  at  14**  ff"  \^.  The  diflFerence  (l**  4*  59») 
of  the  reckoned  times,  then,  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  difference  of 
meridians  {^^AT  \(f\  but  partly  to  that,  and  partly  to  the  difference 
in  the  absolute  times  of  the  observations  of  the  phenomena :  which 
latter  difference,  equal  to  20"  49*,  is  entirely  the  effect  of  parallax. 
In  the  former  case,  the  satellite  was  obscured  by  the  shadow  of 
Jupiter,  in  this  latter,  the  star  is  concealed  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Moon. 

The  methods  of  finding  the  longitude,  then,  naturally  arrange 
themselves  into  two  classes :  one  belonging  to  phehoriiena  of  the 
first  description,  the  other,  to  phenomena  of  t^e  second.  The 
methods  of  the  former  being  very  simple  in  their  application,  but 
not  very  accurate  in  their  results ;  the  latter  requiring  tedious 
computations,  but  capable  of  great  exactness.  We  will,  however, 
first  shew  how  to  determine 

The  Longitude    by  a  Chronometer  or  Time-tceepet* 

Vratii  the  error  of  d  chronometer  at  th6  beginning  of  a  period 
and  its  daily  rAte\  we  can,  supposing  the  latter  constant,  deter- 
mine the  error  at  the  end  of  the  period .  If  the  chronometer  on  J  une  1 , 
be  2"*  IS"  too  sloW)  and  its  daily  rate  be  —  0^.5,  on  June  10,  its 
error  will  be  V^  18*.  This  is  an  arithmetical  operation  :  but  we 
can  also  determine  the  error  from  astronomical  phenomena :  by 
means  of  the  Sun's  transit  observed  by  a  transit  instrument,  by 
equal  altitudes,  or  by  calculations  from  absolute  altitudes,  (see 
pp.  104,  786,  796.)  Should  the  two  errors,  thus  differently 
found,  not  agree,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  rate  of  the 
chronometer  had,  during  the  interval,  varied. 

In  this  we  suppose  the  observer  to  have  remained  at  the  same 
station,  at  Greenwich,  for  instance.  But  should  he,  in  the 
interval  of  the  two  observations,  have  journeyed  to  a  station  west 
of  Greenwich,  to  Edinburgh,  for   instance,  he  would    have   to 
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account  for  che  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  the.  two  etatioB% 
before  he  could  rightly  estimate  the  equability  of  the  chronometef '• 
rate. 

We  may  illustrate  this  point  by  an  instance  taken  firom  the 
Philosophical  Transactitms,  18ig,  Part  III,  p,  384. 

Thus,  June  15,  1818,  the  equation  of  time  ikt  Greewwich  being 

—  5*. 6,  the  Sun's  centre  was  on  the  meridian  at  1 1''  5Sr  54*  A  of 
mean  time,  but  the  chronometer  noted  11^  58"  38*. 6,  it  wai^ 
therefore,  slow  by  l"'  15' .8,  and  its  daily  rate  being  —  (f.2f  on 
Sept.  17>  it  ought,  on  the  supposed  constancy  of  the  daily  rate,  to 
have  been  slow  by  1™  34*. 6  :  in  other  words,  it  ought  to  have  noted 
the  time  of  noon  by  1 1*"  5£"  58V4,  since  —  5"^  27'  being  the  eqna- 
tion  of  time  at  Greenwich,  the  mean  time  of  apparent  noon  wu 
1 1**  54°*  33*.  Now  the  chronometer  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and 
there  examined  on  Sept.  17,  by  one  of  the  methods  mentioned 
in  pp.  786,  802.  The  longitude  of  Edinburgh,  known  by  previous 
methods,  is  12"*  46^*7  west,  and  the  equation  of  time  for  that 
place  on  the  noon  of  September  17,  being  —  5°*  27* •2,  the  time 
of  apparent  noon  was  1 1^  54™  32^.8,  but  the  chronometer  denoted 
12**  3"*  14*.4;  it  was,  therefore,  loo  fast  by  8"  4l'.6,  but  if— tf.« 
had  been   its.  rate,    it  ought  to  have  been  fast  by    12"*  4€'.7 

—  l"*  34'.6,  or  11"*  12'.1 :  instead  then  of  having  lost  in  94  days 
18*.8,  the  chronometer  had  really  lost  11"  12'.1  —  8"  41*.6,  or 
2"*  50'.5,  and  its  daily  rate  instead  of— 0'.2,  appeared  to  be 

-  r.8. 

By  methods^  then,  like  this  it  is  ascertained  that  chronometers 
by  bemg  transported  from  one  place  to  another  change  their  daily 
rate,  or,  widely  depart  from  that  mean  rate,  which,  if  their 
construction  be  good,  they  preserve  at  a  fixed  station.  A  chro- 
nometer, therefore,  cannot  be  relied  on  for  determining  the 
longitudes  of  places,  especially  if  it  be  conveyed  over  land.  Their 
rates  are  less  subject  to  variation  at  sea,  from  the  less  jolting 
mode  of  transport.  But  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  one  chro- 
nometer is  almost  entirely  got  rid  of,  by  the  use  of  several.  In 
the  present  year,  the  longitude  of  Funchal  in  the  island  of 
Madeira  lias  been  so  determined.     Ten  or  twelve  chronometers 
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were  taken  from  OreeDwich  to  Falmoutb,  and  their  errors  and 
rates  exambed  at  that  latter  place,  by  the  method  of  correspond- 
ing altitudes.  They  were  then  taken  to  Madeira,  and  subjected 
to  a  like  examination^  aqd  the  longitude  determined  by  a  mean 
of  results. 

LimgUude  by  an  Eelipge  of  the  Moon. 

By  means  of  a  perfect  chronometer  we  could  always,  and 
in  all  places,  determine  the  longitude.  By  lunar  eclipses  which 
are  rare,  we  can  determine  the  longitude,  only  occasionally  and  at 
particular  conjunctures ;  but,  when  such  occur,  by  the  following 
method.  The  times  at  which  eclipses  happen,  at  the  place  of  ob* 
servation^  are  to  be  computed,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
pp.  396,  &c.,  or,  which  is  commonly  the  case^  may  be  known  by 
a  chronometer  previously  regulated  by  observation.  The  times  at 
Greenwich,  previously  computed,  are  inserted  in  the  Nautical 
Almanack^  or  may  be  computed  by  the  observer  from  the  Lunar 
Tables.    The  difference  of  these  times  is  the  longitude. 

Since  the  Lunar  Tables  are  not  exact,  the  comparison  of 
the  same  eclipse,  actually  observed  at  two  different  places,  will 
give  the  difference  of  their  longitudes  much  more  accurately  than 
the  comparison  of  the  eclipse  observed  at  one  place,  and  eom-^ 
putedfor  another. 

Example. 

1729f  Avg,  28.  JBy  obiervatiom  of  Cassini  at  Paris  (Mem.  Acad. 
1779.)  and  of  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Barbados  (Phil.  Trans. 
N^  416.  p.  441.) 

At  Paris,  Imm.  D 12**  19"  13*     Emer.  D 13**  59* 

At  Barbados,  Imm 8     il      0     Emer 9    51 

4      8     13  4      8 


By  the  mean  of  the  two,  the  difference  of  longitude  is,  4^  8"* 
ff.5  or  6^  l'  S(f:  that  is,  Barbados  is  62*  T  30"  west  of 
Paris. 

This  method  of  determining  the  longitude  is  rarely  used, 
since,  by  reason  of  a  penumbra,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
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exact  time  of  contact  of  the  Earth's  shadow  with  the  Moon** 
limb.  The  time  is  uncertaiD,  to  the  extent  of  9!^,  or  30'.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  amend  tbe  method,  by  observing  the  contact 
of  the  Earth's  shadow  with  some  remarkable  spots  in  the  Moon'f 
disk.     (See  Phil.  Trans.  1786,  pp.  415,  &c.) 

Longitude  by  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter* s  Satellites. 

This  method,  although  an  inexact  one,  is  yet  better  than  the 
preceding,  and  for  two  reasons ;  the  first  is,  the  more  fireqaent 
recurrence  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  than  of  luDsr 
eclipses.  The  first  satellite,  for  instance,  is  regularly  eclipsed 
at  intervals  of  forty-two  hours.  The  second  reason  is,  that 
the  times  of  the  imitaersion  and  emersion  of  the  satellites,  can  be 
more  exactly  noted  than  the  times  of  the  contacts  of  the  Earth's 
shadow  with  the  Moon's  limb. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  relative  excellence.  In  noting  the 
eclipses  of  the  first  satellite,  the  time  must  be  considered  as  un- 
certain to  the  amount  of  20  or  SO  seconds.  Two  observers,  in 
the  same  room,  observing  with  different  telescopes,  the  same 
eclipse,  will  frequently  disagree  in  noting  its  time,  to  the  amount 
of  1 5  or  £0  seconds ;  and  the  difference  will  not  be  always  the 
same  way  c  that  is,  the  telescope  by  which  an  emersion  is  the 
soonest  seen  on  ,one  occasion,  will  not  always  maintain  its 
superiority.  As  a  general  /act^  however,  the  telescope  of  the 
greatest  power  will  cause  immersions  to  appear  later,  and 
emersions  soonet* :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  observers  are 
directed  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  (p.  151,)  to  use  telescopes 
of  a  certain  power. 

The  eclipses  of  the  firs^  satellite  cannot,  as  it  has  been  re- 
marked, be  observed  very  exactly.  But  there  is  tnuch  greater 
uncertainty  in  noting  the  times  of  the  eclipses  of  the  other  satel- 
lites. M.  Delambre  thinks  that  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
fourth  satellite,  may  be  doubtful  to  the  amount  of  V.  Still  the 
method  of  determining  the  longitude  by  the  eclipses  is  much 
practised,  because  it  can  be  frequently  and  conveniently  practised. 
A  good  telescope,  an  adjusted  chronometer,  and  the  Nautical 
Almanack,  are  all  the  apparatus  wanted.   We  subjoin  an  Example 
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Example. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  May  9>  1769> 

Emer.  Ist  Satellite 10^  46"  46* 

At  Greenwich,  by  computation  <Naut.  Aim.) 9    SS    i^> 

Difference  of  meridians ••••1    IS    S3 

or  the  Cape  is  18*  23'  15"  to  the  east  of  Greenwich.  The 
remark  which  was  applied  to  the  former  case^  applies  to  this.  If 
we  use  the  emersion  observed  at  Greenwich,  instead  of  the 
emersion  computed  for  Green wich,  we  shall  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  Tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  obtain  a  more  exact  value 
<>f  the  longitude* 

We  now  proceed  to  the  methods  of  determining  the  longitude 
by  means  of  phenomena  of  the  second  class ;  those,  which  are 
not  seen,  by  all  spectators  at  the  same  point  of  absolute  time. 

The  Longitude  determined  by  an  occultation  of  a  fixed  Star  by 

the  Moon. 

Tn  pp.  748,  &c.  the  apparent  distance  of  Antares,  from  the 
Moon  was  computed,  for  the  instant  previous  to  its  occultation, 
and  found  equal  to  15'  5l'^38.  The  place  of  observation  was 
Paris  :  the  hour  or  apparent  time  13**  l"  90*  (the  mean  time 
13^  3"  32'.8):  and  the  formula  for  the  computation  of  the 
distance,  was 

!>«  =  (/--/)«  +  {k  -  kj.  cos.'  /     (fl). 

In  this  formula,  /,  k,  are  the  apparent  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  Moon,  obtained,  by  adding  to  the  true,  (see  p.  744,) 
the  computed  parallaxes  in  longitude  and  latitude. 

The  true  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  Moon  were  taken, 
from  Lunar  Tables  computed  for  the  meridian  of'  Paris,  and  for 
}3^  3™  32*. 8  mean  solar  time  at  Paris:  and  were  found, 
respectively,  equal  to  9*  5*  3l'  42".4  and  3**  47'  58".7. 
(See  p.  749.) 

If  then  the  Lunar  Tables  be  correct^  D  would  result  from  the 
preceding  formula  (a)  exactly  of  its  proper  value,   such  as  the 
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Tables  would  assign,  or  (since  D  is,  in  this  case,  the  Moon's 
semi-diameter)  such  as  might  easily  be  ascertained  by  observmboo. 
But,  if  D  computed  from  the  formula  (a)  should  differ  from  tbe 
value  of  the  Moon's  semi-diameter  assigned  by  the  Tables,  such 
cnxrumstance  would  be  a  proof  of^  tbe  existence  of  errors  in  the 
Tables.  And,  the  difference  between  the  two  values  of  D^  would 
enable  us  to  deduce  an  equation  between  the  corresponding 
errors  in  the  Moon's  latitude  and  longitude.  In  this  case,  an 
occultation  would  serve  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  Lunar  Tables. 

But,  as  it  has  been  already  explained  in  Chap.  XXXIV,  there 
is  another  method  of  correcting  the  Lunar  Tables.  On  the  day 
of  observation,  the  Moon's,  declination  and  right  ascension  are 
observed,  and  thence,  her  latitude  and  longitude  are  compnted. 
The  respective  differences  between  these,  and  her  latitude  and 
longitude  computed  from  the  Lunar  Tables,  will  give,  for  that 
day,  their  errors. 

Since  we  have  the  means  then  of  asc^rtainiiig  the  errors,  we 
will  suppose  the  Lunar  Tables  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Let  us 
now  see,  by  what  means,  D  is  to  be  computed,  in  a  place  of 
observation,  for  the  Meridian  of  which,"  there  are  no  Tables 
comtructed. 

In  such  a  place,  the  observer  nast  use  Tables  computed  for 
another  meridian :  either,  for  the  meridian  of  Greemvich,  or  for 
that  of  Paris :  either  the  Nautical  Almanack,  or  the  Cosmm* 
sance  des  Tems^.  By  these,  he  must  compute  i,  and  k,  and 
accordingly,  previously  must  compute  tbe  Moon's  true  latitude 
and  longitude,  that  is,  the  latitude  and  longitude  that  belong  to 
the  centre  of  tbe  Earth.  The  values  of  these  latter  depend  oo 
the  time  for  which  they  are  computed,  and,  on  the  time  as  it  is 
reckoned  either  at  Greenwich  or  Paris.     Now,  although  (sec 

*  These  Epbemendos  may  be  considered  a  species  of  lunar  aiMi 
solar  Tables,  in  which  certain  results,  most  commonly  wanted  in 
jpr^ctice,  and  computed  from  the  general  Tables,  are  inserted.  Such 
.ivsufts  are  ^  Moon^s  right  ascension,  dechnation,  longitude,  latitude, 
parallax,  and  semi-^ameter,  for  noon  and  midnight. 
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Chap.  XLI.)  the  tiiiie»  ai  the  place  of  obsenration,  can  be  ex* 
actly  known^  that,  at  theplace  for  which  tie  Tables  are  computed, 
cannot,  except  by  a  knowledge  of  the  loiig^ude  of  the  former 
place. 

This  18  easily  illnatrated:  the  occultation  of  Antares  was 
observed  at  Berlin  at  14^  7"  31*,  mean  solar  time.  The  Observer 
at  that  place  in  order  to  compute,  by  the  French  Tables^the  Moon's 
true  longitude,  must  know  the  corresponding  time  at  Paris^  If 
he  assume  Berlin  to  be  44°^  east  of  Paris,  the  corresponding  mean 
time^  at  the  latter  place  would  be,  IS*"  2S^  31":  and  the  Moon's 
true  longitude  computed  for  13**  23"  31*,  would  be  8'  .5°  43^  l&'. 
3nt,  if  he  assume  the  difference  of  longitude  to  be  39"  49^,  the 
corresponding  time  at  Paris  will  be  14^  27™  42*:  and  the 
Moon's  true  longitude  computed  for  14*'  27™  42',  will  be 
8'  5^  45'  35''.  The  computations  for  the  Moon's  true  latitude 
will  be  similarly  aifected  by  a  change  in  the  hypothesis  of  the 
longitude  of  Berlin. 

A  small  error  in  that  hypothesis  will  very  little  affect  the 
computation  *  of  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and  latitude,  which 
depend  chiefly  on  the  hour  angle;  consequently,  since  the  apparent 
differ  from  the  true  longitudes  and  latitudes,  solely  by  the 
parallaxes,  the  change,  or  error  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  difference 
of  meridians,  will  produce  the  same  difference  in  the  apparent,  as 
in  the  true  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  Moon, 

Hence  it  follows,  that  an  error  in  the  assumed  longitude 
of  Berlin  (that  being  still  the  place  used  for  illustration)  will 
produce  errors  in  the  computation  of  /,  k\  and  consequently,  in 
the  computation  of  D  from, 

D«  =  {l-H)  +  (A -  47  cos.«  /     (aX 
there  must  he  an  error  in  the  resulting  value  of  D. 

*  *  If  we  examine  the  formulae  of  computation,  (1),  (2),  (3),  &c.  in 
p.  748,  &c.  we  shall  perceive  that  the  parallaxes  depend  principally 
on  the  hour  angle  which  is  net  changed  by  alteriog  the  hypothesis  of 
the  longitude. 
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Now,  the  principle  of  finding  the  longitude  of  Berlio,  consisto 
in  correcting  the  assumed  longitude,  by  means  of  the  error  in  D. 
The  correction  is  thus  made. 

The  Moon's  latitude  and  longitude  (/,  k,)  being  supposed 
to  be  erroneous,  let  their  true  value  bel  +nt,  k  +  mt^  n,fn  beiug 
the  Moon's  horary  motions  in  latitude  and  longitude,  and  t^  as  an 
unknown  quantity,  representing  the  time,  or  the  error  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  difference  of  the  meridians;  then,  if  A  be  the 
Moon's  true  semi*diameter,  we  have 

A «  =  (/  +  «f  -  rf+  (k  +  mt- Uf.  COS.*/     (»), 

and  from  this  and  the  preceding  equation  (a),  I  i»  to  be  determined. 

If  we  suppose,  what  will  always  be  the  case  in  practice, 
the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation  to  be  nearly  knovni, 
andy  consequently,  the  hypothesis  of  its  value  to  differ  bat  little 
from  the  true  value,  t  will  be  a  small  quantity;  and,  if  we 
neglect  its  square  in  the  expansion  of  (jb\  we  shall  have 

A»  =  (/-r)*  +  ^nt.^l-'t)  +  [(*-ftT  +  9,mt{k-k')\coMM 

Subtracting  (a)  from  this, 

A^-iy  =  2^[n(/-0  +  »w. (*-*")  cos/ /] 

and,  consequently, 

'  ^  2[«(/-./')  +  m(A-/fc').cos//]*'"'^^^' 

This  value  of  t,  (an  approximate  one)  is  the  correction  to  the 
assumed  longitude :  suppose,  the  longitude  =  T,  then  its  corrected 
value  is  jf'  ±  ^ ;  and,  if  a  still  more  correct  vdue  be  required, 
compute  again  by  means  of  this  corrected  hypothesis  of  the  difference 
of  the  meridians  (T+  Oi  the  true  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
Moon ;  thence  deduce  correcter  values  of  t,  kj  and  find  a  new 
approximation  (if)  from  the  expression  (c).  The  longitude,  after 
this  second  correction,  will  be  T  ±  ^  ±  ^. 

This  method,  from  an  assumed  approximate  value,  is  capable 
of  determining  the  true  valne  of  the  longitude,  to  the  greatest 
exactness.  And,  we  need  not  be  solicitous  concerning  the  nearness 
o(  the  first  approximation  to  the  truth.    An  eclipse  of  one  of 
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Jupiter^s  satelKtes,  which  is  easily  observed,  will  afford  us  a  first 
value  of  the  longitude,  we  might  almost  say,  mcfre  than  sufficiently 
near.  For,  we  may  even  take  as  a  first  value,  the  difference  of 
the  reckoned  times  of  the  occultation  at  the  two  places  which  in  the 
preceding  illustration  was  1^  5^,  and  which  (see  pp.  8d7>  &c.)  is 
considerably  different  from  the  true  value. 

We  liave  already  illustrated  the  method,  by  supposing  the 
occultation  to  have  been  observed  at  Berlin^  and  the  Moon's 
longitude  and  latitude  to  have  been  computed  by  Paris  Tables. 
We  will  now  attempt  to  exemplify  the  mode  of  computing  the 
correction  (f),  by  supposing  the  occultation  to  have  been  observed 
at  Paris,  and  the  Moon's  longitude  and  latitude  to  be  computed 
by  Tables  adapted  to  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  immersion  (see  p.  748,)  was  observed  at  Paris  at  IS**  l"^ 
20'.  In  order  to  find  the  corresponding  time  at  Greenwich, 
suppose  the  latter  place  to  be  t)"*  west  of  the  former ;  then,  the 
reckoned  time  would  be  13**  l"  20'  -  9°,  or  12**  5^"  20*;  for  this 
time,  compute  the  Moon's  longitude;  the  simplest  n>ode  of 
effecting  which,  now,  would  be,  to  take  from  the  Nautical 
Almanack  the  Moon's  longitudes  on  April  6th  at  midnight,  and 
April  7th  at  noon;  to  find  their  difference,  and  then  to  add  to  the 
former  that  part  of  the  difference  which  is  proportional  to  52"*  2(/. 
The  result  would  be  the  Moon's  true  longitude  at  12^  52"*  2(f, 
(See  pp.  784,  &c.)  Compute  in  the  same  way  the  Moon's 
latitude:  suppose  the  above  quantities  to  be  exactly  of  those 
values  which  are  assigned  to  them  in  the  Example  of  pp.  748,  8cc.; 
then,  the  parallaxes,  Sec.,  being  computed  exactly  as  in  that 
Example,  the  Moon's  semi-diameter  will  be  found  (see  p.  751,) 
«qudl  to  15^51".$.  If  the  Tables  be  perfectly  correct,  and  the 
longitodfe  be  rightly  assumed,  such  computed  value  of  the  semi* 
iffiattieter  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  semi-diameter  assigned  by  the 
same  Tables.  But,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  15'  S7''.7.  The 
difference  or  errqr  1S''.6,  assuming  the  Tables  to  be  correct, 
must  arise  then  solely  from  an  enor  in  the  hypothesis  of  the 
longitude  :  computing  that  error  from 


t  = 


2[»(/-/')  +  m  (*-*') COS.* /]  ' 
5  p 
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in  which  A  =  15'  a?''.?, l  —  V^    4'    S".« 

D  =  15  51  .3, *  -*'  =  15   22.7 

/=:4^  36',  and  n  and  m  are  the  hourly  motions* ;  t  will  be  foand 
nearly  =  25*.  The  corrected  longitude  of  Paris  then  is  9^  25*, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  process  will  give  a  value  still  more  correct 

Since  the  illustration  of  the  method  of  correcting  the  assumed 
longitude  was  our  chief  object,  we  have  supposed  the  Liunar 
Tables  to  be  correct.  But,  in  practice,  their  errors,  which  are 
frequently  considerable,  must  be  always  attended  to. 

If  the  occultation  be  observed  under  a  known  meridian,  such 
as  that  of  Greenwich  or  of  Paris,  then,  it  may  be  made  subservient 
to  the  correction  of  the  Lunar  Tables.  For.  such  an  end,  Mayer 
has  employed  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  jildebaranf.  And, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  since  the  errors  in  the  computation  of  the 
Moon's  distance  from  the  star,  can  be  only  tliree  %  (those  of  the 
lunar  longitude  and  latitude  and  of  the  assumed  longitude  of  the 
place  of  observation,)  that  three  observations,  to  wit,  of  an  immer- 
sion, at  a  place  of  an  ascertained  longitude,  and  of  an  immersioa 
and  an  emersion  at  a  place  whose  longitude  is  required,  will  famish 
three  equations  sufficient  to  correct  the  three  errors  above- 
mentioned.    (See  Cagnoli,  Trig,  pp.  470,  8cc.) 

In  page  753,  allusion  was  made  to  a  method,  of  deducing 
the  longitude  from  an  occultation,  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of 
the  preceding.  In  the  method  alluded  to,  the  true  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  point  of  occultation  are  deduced  by  correcting 
the  apparent  latitude    and    longitude    of  the   star  on   account 

*  To  obtain  n,  m,  the  hourly  motions,  compute  the  Moon's  ^parant 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  for  12i>  51"  40%  and  for  13^  51*  40":  and  the 
respective  differences  of  these  quantities  will  be  the  hourly  motions  in 
latitude  and  longitude.  In  the  computation  they  were  assumed  to  be 
1'  54"  and  36'  31'';  which  are  not,  however,  their  exact  values. 

t  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  1770,  pp.  59,  40. 

I  The  Moon's  semi-diameter,  on  the  day  of  the  occultation,  may  bt 
measured  or  computed  by  means  of  an  observation,  and  accordingly^ 
any  error,  in  it's  value  assigned  by  the  Tables,  corrected. 
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of  parallax.  The  true  latitude  of  the  Moon  is  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanack.  The  true  distance  D,  or  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  Moon  maj  be  taken  from  the  same  source,  or  may  be 
determined  by  observation  :  and  thence  may  the  Moon's  longitude 
be  determined :  for,  supposing  in  the  equation  (p.  747») 

D^=z(^l^  Vf  +  (A  -  Id)^ .  COS.*  /, 

that,  I,  kj  &c.  represent  the  true  latitudes  and  longitudes :  if  D^ 
Ij  I',  are  known,  k-^kf  may  be  determined ;  and,  since  A/,  or  the 
true  longitude  of  the  point  of  occultation  is  known,  k  the  longitude 
of  the  Moon's  centre  is. 

Suppose,  then,  that  by  these  means,  and  separate  calculations^ 
we  obtained,  from  an  occultation,  at  two  different  places,  the 
following  results  : 

Greenwich,  long.  I  's  centre  67*^  22'  26''.  1  hour  =  8**  37"  Sff.a 
Dublin 67    18  43  . 3  8      4    51.5 

0      3   42.8  0    32     45.3 


then,  3f  42i".Sy  is  the  difference  between  the  Moon's  true  longi- 
tudes at  the  absolute  times  of  the  observed  occultation :  and  if  the 
Moon's  horary  motion  be  30'  9"*2j  the  difference  would  corres- 
pond to  7™  23'.3,  in  time.  The  occultation  therefore  at  Green-^ 
wich  really  happened  later  than  the  occultation  at  Dublin  by 
7"  23*. 3  :  but,  it  is  reckoned  to  happen  later  at  the  former  by 
32"  45'. 3  :  consequently  part  of  this,  or  that  part  which  remains 
after  7^  23*. 3  is  subducted,  is  solely  due  to  the  difference  of  the 
longitudes  of  the  two  places :  Dublin  therefore  is  eeist  of  Green- 
wich, 25"  22*. 

The  Longitude  determined  by  means  of  a  Solar  Eclipse. 

This  method,  in  all  its  parts,  is  like  the  preceding.  ^Hie 
distance  (D)  which  is  to  be  computed,  instead  of  being  the  Moon's 
semi-diameter,  will  be  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  The  immersion  of  the  star  will  correspond  to  the 
first  exterior  contact  of  the  limbs  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the 
emersion  to  the  last.  Thence  will  result,  two  equations  for 
correcting,  if  the  Lunar  and  Solar  Tables  be  correct,  the  hypo- 
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tb#8i»  (a^e  p.  8460  of  the  asaumed  loogitiide.  Bot.  aace  we 
can  also  observe  other  Fhans  of  the  eclipse,  that,  for  ipstance,  of 
the  nearest  approach  of  the  centres  (see  pp.  7^  73%,)  we  n^ 
deduce  equations  sufficient  to  correct  both  the  errors  of  die  Taljes 
and  the  error  of  the  assumed  longitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  an  excellent  method 
of  6ndiiig  the  longitude,  which  cannot  be  ranged  under  either  of 
the  two  preceding  classes. 

Method  of  determining  the  Longitude  by  means  of  the  Passage 

of  the  Moon  over  the  Meridian. 

Let  us  suppose  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  produced  to  the 
heavens,  to  pass  through  the  Moon^  the  Sun,  and  a  fixed  star. 
In  the  next  instant,  the  Sun  by  its  motion  in  right  ascension  will 
separate  itself  from  the  star ;  the  Moon,  by  her  greater  motion  in 
right  ascensipn,  both  from  the  staf  and  Sun,  and  the  meridian,  by 
the-  H>ta^o»  of  the  Earth,  from  the  ststr.  Sun  and  Moon.  In  other 
words,  in  the  instant  of  time  (wliatever  be  its  magnitiide)  after 
that  on  which  the  three  bodies  were  on  (he-  meridian,  the  star  wiU 
be  most  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  the  Moon  least,  and  the  Sun 
will  be  in  an  intermediate  position. 

The  meridian  after  quitting  these  bodies^  will  approach  to- 
wards them  with  diiFereot  degrees  of  velocity,  and  will  reach  tbam 
after  different  iutervals  of  time.  It  will  again.  pas&  through  the 
star,  after  describing  S(Kf,  in  33^  56"  4"  .09 ;.  through  the  Sun, 
after  describing  360^  59'  8".3,  in  24** ;  and,  through  the  Moon,, 
after  descriliing  an  angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  360^  and  the  increase 
of  the  Moon's  right  ascension  in  24*',  and  ioi  a  time  eq«ial  to 
the  sum  of  24  hours,  and  of  the  Moon's  retardation  (see  p.  785,) 
in  24  hours. 

This  t^kes  place  in  the  interval  between  two  sxiccessive  transits 
of  tlie  Moon  over  the  same  meiidiao.  A  spectaU>r  on  a  diffknnt 
meridian  must  note  similar  effects ;  hixt,  leas  in.  4(9gree,  and  less, 
PirqpQrtipn^lly  to  tfne  diittanqe  of  his,  from.  t|»e  firsts  meridisM- 
lie  will  note  au   increase  in   the  Sun's  righti  asqeiisioii,  (or  » 


8e|^ar«t«ott  of  the  Sub  from  Ike  fixed  «ter)  hut  less  diaii  &9'  B^a: 
an  increase  in  the  Moon's  rigbt  asinension  (oe  a  sefwaikioBL  of:  the 
Moon  from  the  star),  but  less  than  its  increase  between  two.  suc- 
cessive transits :  and,  consequently^  an  excess  of  the  increase  of 
the  Mood's  right  ascension  above  that  of  the  Sun's,  but  less  than 
the  excess  that  takes  place  between  two  successive  transits  of  the 
Moon  over  the  first  meridian. 

Hence^  if  the  spectat^,  on  this  second  meridian^  IlbowSi  or  19 
able  to  compute^  the  respective  increases  in  right  ascension  of  the 
Moon  and  Sun  that  take  place  between  two  successive  passages 
of  the  Moon  over  the  first  meridian^  then,  since  he  is  able^  by 
actual  obscFvation,  to  ascertain,  ajt  (he  Mnes  of  their  passages,  the 
right  ascension  of  the  Snn  and  Moon,  he  nay,  by  simple  pro- 
portion, determine  his  longitude ;  and  in  fact,  he  has  three  ways 
of  effecting  it :  either  with  the  Sun  and  star ;  or  with  the  Moon 
and  star;  or  with  the  Moon  and  Sun.  Since^  however^  the  firs^ 
method  by  reason  of  the  slow  motion  of  the  Sun,  is  not  convenient 
and  practicalfy  useful,  we  shaH  not  notice  it,  but  consider  only 
the  two  latter. 

Let  JE  be  the  increase  of  the  Moo»'s  right  ascensioa  during 
two  su4:cessive  transits  over  the  first  meridian,  «  the  diffisrenee  be- 
tween the  Mood's  right  ascension  at  the  Moon's  first  passage  over 
the  first  meridian,  and  her  fight  ascension  at  the  passage  over  the 
second  meridian^  then, 

E  :  €  ::  360  *  :  360  X  ~  =  difference  of  the  meridians. 

JE 

This  is  the  case  with  the  Moon  and  star :  and,  with  the  Moon 
and  Sun,  there  is  this  only  difference,  that  E  {Ef)  must  denote  the 
excess  of  the  increase  of  the  Moon's  right  ascension  above  that  of 
the  Sun  between  two  successive  transits  of  the  Moon ;  and  e  (tf) 
the  difference  between  the  honrs  of  Moon's  passages  over  the 
second  and  first  meridian :  for,  the  hour  of  the  Moon's  passage 
is  proportional  to  the  angular  distance  which  then  exists  betweeq 
the  Sun  and  Moon. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  render  the  above  formula  more 
convenient  for  computation,  so  tliat  (which  ought  in  practical 
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Astronomy  to  be  our  constant  aim)  we  maj  avail  ourselves  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Nautical  Almanack* 

E  is  the  increase  of  right  ascension  between  two  successive 
transits  of  the  Moon  over  the  first  meridian ;  it  is,  therefore,  equal 
to  the  increase  of  right  ascension  in  twenty-four  hours,  plus  the 
increase  of  right  ascension  due  or  proportional  to,  the  Moon's  re- 
tardation (see  p.  7SS,)  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  have  therefore 
this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Moon  and  star : 

Find  from  the  Nautical  Almanack,  (see  p.  786,)  the  increase 
of  the  Moon's  right  ascension  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Compute  also  by  the  rule  in  p.  155  of  the  Nautical  Almanack, 
(or  from  the  expression  in  this  Treatise,  p.  782,)  the  Moon's  re- 
tardation in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  the  increase  (A)  of  the  Moon's  right  ascension  in  24*^  add 
the  increase  proportional  to  the  retardation  :  call  the  sum  E. 

Then,  substituting  in  p.  849, 1*  25,  24^  iustead  of  360^,  we  have 
log.  longitude  =  log.  24  +  log.  e  --  log.  E. 

In  the  case  of  the  Moon  and  Sun,  the  rule  is  somewhat  more 
simple :  for  Ef  converted  into  time  in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  is  the 
Moon's  retardation,  and  ef  is  the  proportional  retardation  between 
the  transits  at  the  first  and  second  meridian.  The  third  step, 
therefore,  in  the  preceding  rule,  in  this  case,  need  not  be  made. 

The  above  rule  is  adapted  to  the  Nautical  Almanack.  But, 
it  is  easy  to  substitute,  instead  of  it,  a  general  formula  of  compu- 
tation expressed  in  symbols.  Thus,  let  A,  a,  be  the  respective 
increases  of  the  right  ascensions  of  the  Moon  and  Sun  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  then,  since  the  interval  between  two  successive 
passages  of  the  Moon  over  the 'meridian  is 

24  V    24     /  V     24     -/ 

(since  in  this  case  t  =  24*^,  see  p.  782,)  the  retardation  in  24^ 
must  equal 
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and  the  increase  of  A,  due  to  the  retardation,  must  equal 

24  V  ^        24        ^       (24)*      ^       V 

and  consequently,  (see  p.  783,) 


and  the  longitude  s 

24' X  e 


..(1). 


In  the  case  of  the  Sun^ 

and  ef  =  €  ^  €,  where  e  expresses  the  star's  acceleration,  (see 
p*  780j  proportional  to  the  time  corresponding  to  the  difference 
of  meridians.     Hence^  the  longitude  = 

'^^  >^  ('  -  ^> .«) 

(^-«)  {i  +  ^^  +  (-ii-)  +  (-iT-)  +^-} 

Since  e  —  €  :  J.  —  a  ::  «  :  il,  it  is  plain»  the  two  expressions 
are^  as  they  ought  to  be,  equal.  m 

The  Moon's  right  ascension  is  expressed  in  the  Nautical 
Almanack  for  every  12^.  Instead  therefore  of  the  difference  of  the 
increases  of  right  ascension  (A  *-  a)  in  24  hours^  we  may  employ 

the  difference  ( j   in  12  hours:  and  accordingly  in  the 

Rule,  (p.  850,  1.  9>  &€.)  and  in  the  two  expressions  (1)^  (2), 
we  must  use  12**  instead  of  24^. 

The  denominators  of  the  expressions,  (1)^  (2),  are,  strictly 
speaking,  infinite  series ;  but,  in  practice  it  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  to  take  the  sums  of  three  of  their  terms. 
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The  lipplicattOD  of  ike  Rule  of  p.  850,  to  Examples  will  now 
be  much   more   easy  than  it  was  some  years  ago :    since  the 
Nautical  Almaoac-k,  will,  in  future,  ^xpreas  the  Hoon's  r^t 
ascensions  for  noon  and  midnight  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 
We  may,  therefore,  either  compute  die  retardation  by  tfae  fermah 
of  p.  783,  or  by  the  Rule  given  by  Dr.  Maske^ne  in  the  Nautical 
Almanack,  his  explanation  of  its  use,  &c. :  or  by  computing  by 
the  method  given  in  pp.  698,  8cc.  the  time  of  the  Moon's  passage 
over  the  meridian  :  since  the  difference  of  two  successive  passages 
will  immediately  give  us  the  Moody's  retardation  in  24  hours.    If 
the  passages  of  the  Moon  over  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  were 
expressed  «8  for  as  seconds  of  sidereal,  or  Other,  time,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Rule  would  be  still  more  simple. 

Example. 
April  8,  1800. 
JR.  of  Moon's  centre  observed  at  Greenwich. ...  12^  3ff"  2ff.6 
On  a  meridian  to  the  west, ...•••••   12   47    56«7 

e  =  0    11     30.1 


By  computation  from  Nautical  Almanack 
Increase  of  D  ^'s  right  ascension  in  24^,  or  ji  ••••••  52"^    ff 

of  0\  ....% or  a *    3    39.3 

il  -  tt  =  48    26.7 


Moon's  retardation  in  24**,  or  time  proportionals 

to  the  description  of  il  —  a  (see  p»  782,)  also  >  •  •  •  •  50      7*B 
Nautical  Almanack,  Explanation  of  Rules   J 

Proportional  increase  of  52""  6%  in  SQT  7**8 1     48.8 

.%£(=»£«"  ff -hi"  48'.8).  ••^...••. ^.53    54.8 

Hence,  by  the  Rule,  p.  850, 

log.  24 1.38021 12 

log.  n"  30r.l 2.8389120 

4.2191232 
log.  53     54.8  ...  v  .  .  3.5098474 

a7092758  =  log.  5.12007  ; 
therefore  the  longitode  =»  5**.  12007  ^  5^  TT  \^.^5. 
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We  wiU  «ow  9olve  the  Mime  Esaivple,  ky  ibe  feciHwil  ai^thod, 
which  18  foiMided  on  the  difference  between  the  houre  of  the 
Moon's  f»B»gta  over  the  meridian^  instead  of  ^  djlifferenQQ  qf  hef 
right  agfeemsions  at  those  passages.  We  will  also  ipse  19  i^fte^d 
of  d4  houra  (see  p.  85£.) 

Example. 

Moon's  passage  at  Greenwich 11^  SIS'"  47\«9 

'    ■      at  the  place  of  observation 11    S7    i*9  .  5 

^or,  tf  -  6  =    0    10     41.68 

Moon's  retardation,  or  £.....••  • 95       3.9 

Hence,  log.  12 1.07918|2 

log.  10*  41\68 2.8073185 

3.8864997 
log.  25      3.  9 3.1772190 

.7092807  =log.  5.1201 
.-.  longitude  ^  5\\20\  =  5**  7*  iy.36. 

The  results  are  expressed  as  far  as  decimals  of  a  second^ 
merely  for  arithmetical  exactness,  and  with  no  view  of  signifying 
that)  in  practice,  any  such  exactness  is  attainable.  The  method 
is  an  excellent  one,  if  it  will  determine  the  longitude  within 
10  seconds  :  and  its  original  author  Mr.  Pigott^  does  iu>t  think 
it  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  (See  Phil.  Tratis. 
1786.  p.  419.) 

The  method,  indeed,  in  a  point  of  view  strictly  theoretical, 
cannol  be  minutely  accurate.  For  the  Moon's  motion  is  conti- 
nually variable,  and  the  increase  of  its  right  ascension  in  24  hours, 
will  not  be  24  times  the  increase  in  one  lieur.  3ut  if,  from  the 
strict  laws  of  the  lunar  motions,  we  corrected  the  method,  we 
should  probably  obtain  an  exactness  of  no  practical  y^lue ;  since, 
we  n^igl^t  on)y  get  rid  of  errors  mi^cb  ^es^  tl^an  the  almost  un- 
avoidable errors  of  observation. 

5q 
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Any  means,  however^  of  reodering  the  method  more  accurate 
and  simple,  are  not  to  be  neglected.  And,  on  the  groond  oC 
accuracy,  we  shall  probably  gain  something,  by  employing,  instesd 
of  the  sidereal  clocks  one  of  the  stars  that  regulate  it :  and,  that 
star^  which  shall  happen  to  be  nearest  the  Moon  in  right  ascoisioB 
and  declination.  Let  both  Observers  note  the  right  ascensioDS  of 
this  star  and  of  the  Moon,  at  the  times  of  their  transits  over  th^ 
meridians ;  then  since^  in  a  short  interval,  the  clocks  will  oot 
err  much,  die  differe9ice  of  the  differences  in  right  ascensian^  on 
which  the  method  depends,  will  be  given  with  sufficient  acciuacj 
for  its  successful  application. 

Again,  the  method  will  be  rendered  more  simple,  if  instead  of 
computing  the  transit  of  the  Moon's  centre,  we  are  content  to  note 
merely  the  transit  of  one  of  her  limbs.  This  we  may  do,  with 
little  error,  if  the  required  longitude  be  not  great.  For,  the  error, 
if  there  be  any,  can  arise,  solely  from  a  change  in  the  Mooa'i 
semi-diameter  during  the  interval  between  the  transits  over  tbe 
two  meridians. 

Example.    (See  Vince's  Astronomy,  p.  533.) 

June  13,  1791-  At  Grreenwich,  difference  ofl        ^^  ^.«  .q 
jR  of  ^  's  first  limb,  and  of  a  Serpentis     j  *  * ' 

Difference,  at  Dublin 27    34. 74 

1       6.44=« 

By  Nautical  Almanack^  — 30    30 

? «      4.4 

A  —  a 

98    25.6 

2 

Retardation,  (see  p. 782.) 29    35. « 

Increase  of  —  proportional  to  retardation  •  • , 1     15.2 

/.  £(  =  30P3(/  +  !■  15V2) 31    45.8 
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HeDce^  1<^.  19 1.0791812 

log.  l*"  ff.AA 1.8224296 

2.9OI6IO8 
log.  31""  45'.2 2.2799406 

0.6216702=:  log.  .418475 

. • .  the  longitude  =  25"  ff.5*. 

The  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  by  an  occultation  and 
the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  would,  even  if  they  could  be 
practised,  be  of  no  use  at  sea,  by  reason  of  the  rare  occurrence  of 
the  phenomena  on  which  they  depend.  A  voyage  might  be 
completed  before  any  eclipse  happened*  The  mariner,  who 
continually  changes  his  place,  requires  &  constant  method  of 
determining  the  change  of  longitude;  a  method,  accordingly, 
depending  on  phenomena,  continually  occurring.  Now,  the 
passages  of  the  Moon  over  the  meridian,  and  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  Satellites,  are  phenomena  of  such  character.  But,  of 
neither  of  these  can  he  avail  himself:  for,  the  method  founded 
on  the  former  requires  a  nice  observation  with  a  telescope  adjusted 
to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian :  which  is  an  operation 
evidently  impracticable  on  board  a  ship.  And  the  other  method, 
on  trial,  has  been  found  to  be  equally  impracticable.  Yet  all 
that  is  wanted,  for  its  success  is,  a  contrivance  that  shall  enable 
the  Observer  to  direct,  with  steadiness,  a  telescope  of  sufficient 
power,  towards  Jupiter.    (See  Naut.  Aim.  p.  151.) 

*  The  principle  of  the  preceding  method  is  to  be  found,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pigott,  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  inserted  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1786,  pp.  417,  ^c*;  t^nd  the  method  was  used  by  the 
former  in  determining  the  longitude  of  York.  The  rule,  however, 
p.  417,  given  by  its  author,  is  iuaccurate :  immaterially  so,  with 
regard  to  a  place  of  so  small  a  longitude  as  York,  bat  to  the  extent, 
nearly,  of  3  degrees,  if  we  should  seek  to  determine,  by  it,  the  lon^tude 
of  a  place  that  exceeds  5\  This  inaccuracy,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  authors,  (see  Vince's  Practical  Astronomy^  p.  91.  ^Vollaston's 
Fasciculus,  Appendix,  p.  76)  who  have  adopted  Mr.  Pigott's  method, 
was  first  pointed  oat  in  the  Phil.  Mag,  vol.  XY. 


From  the  defect*  however^  of  the  precedaig  mtAnii,  Im 
arisen  one  of  singuhv  snplicitj  and  ingenuty,  io  which  the  lole 
instrument  employed  is  the  Sextant.  This  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  and  illustrate. 

Method  iff  determimng  the  LongUude  by  the  Distance  of  the  Mmm 

from  a  fixed  Star,  or  from  the  Sun. 

1 .  By  means  of  the  sextant  (see  Chap.  XL.)  observe  the  distance 
between  a  star  and  one  of  ifae  limbs  of  the  Moon ;  or  between 
the  limbs  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  then,  by  adding  or  sobtractiiig, 
in  the  former  case,  the  Moon's  semi-diameter^  and  in  die  latter, 
the  sum  of  the  semi-diameten  of  the  San  and  Moon,  there  will 
result  either  the  distance  between  the  Moon's  centre  and  the 
star,  or  between  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

£.  If  there  be  two  Observers  besides  the  one,  who  lakes  die 
above  ^stance,  let  theai,  at  the  instant  that  distance  is  takeai 
observe  the  allkndes  of  the  Moon  asd  Star,  or  of  the  Moon  aad 
Sum.  If  there  be  only  one  Obserter,  he  must  take  the  altitudes 
imniediateiy  before  and  after  the  observation  of  the  distance,  aad 
endeavour  to  allow  for  the  chaaiges  of  altitude,  that  may  have 
tnhtm  place  in  the  intervals  between  their  observabens  and  that  of 
llie  distance. 

3.  These  observations  being  made,  the  true  altitudes  must  be 
deduced  from  the  apparent  and  observed,  by  correcting  the  latter 
for  parallax  and  refraction,  (see  Chap.  XI,  XII.).  Which 
correction,  in  practice,  is  effected  by  means  oF  Tables. 

4.  The  observed  distance  being  an  apparent  one,  oMist  be 
reduced  to  «  true  distance*  or,  (as  it  is  technically  espressedj 
must  be  cleaned  of  the  effects  of  parallax  and  relipactaon.  Wi 
must  be  effiscted  in  every  case,  by  a  dicAinct  compulation  iroia 
a  proper  fommh. 

5.  The  tme  distance  bei^g  obtained,  find  the  hour,  minute^  &^- 
of  Greemvich  time  corresponding  to  it*  This  is  effected  ky 
appropriate  Tables,  previously  computed  and  inserted  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack,     in  these  Tables  the  Moon's  dislMicefl  fro* 
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certain  start  mre  inserted  for  every  3^:  and  thence,  by  an  easy 
calculation,  tke  time  corresponding  to  an  intermediate  distance 

may  be  found. 

6.  Compute  the  time  at  the  place  of  observation  from  the 
corrected  altitude  of  the  Sun  or  star,  the  Sun's  or  star's  north 
polar  distance  (furnished  by  TableeX  and  the  latitude. 

?•  The  difference  between  this  latter  time  and  the  time  at 
Greenwich^  is  the  lofigUude. 

The  first  thing  in  the  preceding  statement  that  requires  our 
attention,  is  the 

Formula /or  deducing  the  True  from  the  observed  Distance,  ."-,     '  •• 

Conceive  <S,  M  to  be  the  true  places  of  the  star  and  Moon  in  *- 
two  vertical  circles  SZ,  MZy  forming  at  the  aeoitk  JS,  the  angle ^."/  * 
MZS ;  then,  since  (see  Chap.  XI,  XII.)  both  parallax  and  re- 
fraction take  place  entirely  in  the  directions  of  vertical  circles^  some 
point  s  above  5,  in  the  circle  ZSy  will  be  the  apparent  place  of 
the  star,  and  m  below  M,  (since,  in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  the 
depression  by  parallax  is  greater  than  the  elevation  by  refraction) 
will  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  Moon  :  let 

D  (SM)  be  the  true,  d  (sm)  the  apparent  distance, 

A,  a  (90^  -  ZM,  90^-26)  the  true  altkudes, 

B^  h  (90^  -*-  Zm,  90^-  2 1)  the  apparent  altitudes^ 
then,         -      ■»    .^  '     :  {\  f»v    ,V.''''  *n    yj'4  V 

m  A  SZMf  cos,  SZM  =  — 


in  A  sZm,  cos.  sZm{^  SZM)  ^ 


COS.  A  .  cos*  a 

COS.  d  — -  sin.  H .  sin.  h 


cos.  H  •  cosn  h        ' 
and  i>  is  to  be  deduced  by  equating  tkese  two  expressions. 
Hence, 

T\^r  ^    ^       •      o      •      ,.  cos^il^cos.a         .  . 

COS.  l?»(cos,  tf  —  sm.  H  .  sm.  h) =7 r  +  sm.  ^.sm.  a. 

COS.  11  .  COS.  h 
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ae  [cOS.</*H08.(fffA)  —  COS.  H.C08.  A] ^r^ ^-  +  mLAM.a 

COS.  H .  COS.  k 

=  « .  CO..  i  (H+ A  +  rf) .  COS.  i  (ff  +  A  -  d)  •  ^25i^if2!J , 

COS.  Ja, COB. h 
—  (cos.  A  COS.  a  —  SID.  A  sio.  a.) 

But  the  last  term  =  cos.  (A  +  a);  subtract  bodi  sides  of  the 
equation  from  1 ;  then,  since 

D                                                    ^  A+a 
1  — COS.  JD  =  2  .  sin.  — ,  and  1  +  cos.  {A  +a)  =  2  .cos.    , 

we  have,  dividmg  by  2,  and  making  F  to  represent — r, 

COS.  /z  •  cos.  M 

sin.*—  =  cos.*^(^+a)-  COS.  i(Jf+A+rf)cos.  i  (H-JA  — rf)  X  F 

:.co..'  i  (A+g)  (i  -  '=°'-  ^  <^+*  ^f> ;;»;  i  (g•^^*  -  ^  X  f) 

\  COS.*  ^  (ul  +  a)  / 

and,  if  we  make  the  fraction,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, s  sin.'  0f  we  shall  have 

sm.*  —  ss  COS.*  i  {A  +  a).  cos.*  0, 

X 

and  sin.  —  =  cos.  ^{A+a).  cos.  0. 

X 

Hence,  by  logarithms^  the  rule  of  computation  is 
Ist^  2 . log.  sin.  9  s  log.  COS.  i  (H+A+^+log.  cos.  f  ±  {H+h  - i) 
+  log.  COS.  A  +  log.  cos.  a  +  ar.  com.  log.  cos.  H 
+  ar.  com.  log.  cos.  A  —  £log.  cos.  2  (-^  +  ^)> 

and  findly,  log.  sin.  —  =  log.  cos.  J  (A  +  a)  +log.  cos.  tf  —  lOf. 

•  Coi.i(d^H^h)ifdht>H  +  k. 

t  Thb  formula  of  computation  is  Borda's.  If  in  p.  85/9  bottom  lioSi 
instead  of  substituting  for  sin.  H  sin.  k,  cos.  H  .  cos.  h^  ^  cos.  (ff  +  k), 
we  substitute  cos.  (If— A)— cos.  H .  cos.  A,  we  may  deduce  the  fonnnls, 
which  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Maskelyne's  Rule  ioiierted  in  the  Introdoctioo 
to  Taylor's  Logarithm»,  pp.  60,  kc. 
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The  other  parts  (1),  (9),  &c.  p.  856,  of  the  statement*  have 
either  already  received  explanation,  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  Treatise^  or  are  so  plain  as  to  need  none.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  an  Example.  .  . 

Example* 

June  5,  179S,  about  an  hour  and  an  half  after  noon,  in 
10^  46^  40"  south  latitude,  and  14^  longitude,  by  account  (see 
p.  800),  by  means  of  several  observations,  it  appeared,  that 

Distance  of  nearest  limbs  of  O  and  ])•.••  83^  26^  4Sf' 

Altitude  of  lowest  limb  of  0 48    16  10 

Altitude  of  upper  limb  of  ]>  .  •  • 27    53  30 

Here,  see  (1)  p.  856,  we  must  add  to  the  distance,  the  semi- 
diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  taking  them  from  the  Nautical 
Almanack. 

The  apparent  distance  of  limbs  of  D  and  0      83^  £6'  46^' 

semi-diameter  of  0 0    15  46 

of  D 0    14  54 

Augmentation  propoi^.  to  altitude^  (see  p.  657,)  0     0     7 

Apparent  distance  (d)  of  centres.  • 83    57  33 

*  The  distance  (see  p.  856,,  bottom  line,)  between  the  Moon  and  a 
fixed  star  is  easily  computed  from  their  latitudes  and  the  difference  of 
their  longitudes,  the  proper  formula  is 

sm.*  -r-  =  sm."  I  — — I  +  cos.  /.  cos.  r.  sm.  — - — , 

(see  p.  746:   also  Tn^.  pp.  170,  £cc.)/,  If,  ky  k',  representing,  in  this 
case,  the  true  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

The  Moon's  latitude  and  longitude  being  computed  and  inserted  in 
the  Nautical  Almanack,  for  noon  and  midnight,  the  Moon's  distances 
from  certain  stars  are  computed,  by  the  above  formula,  for  those  times ; 
and,  the  distances  for  the  intermediate  times,  at  3^,  6*^,  &c.  are  deter- 
mined by  interpolation y  or  by  the  aid  of  the  differential  formula. 
The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  stars,  are  either  to  be  computed, 
(see  pp.  158,  &c.)  from  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  or  to  be 
immediately  taken  from  certain  Tables.  (See  Lalande's  Tables,  Nautical 
Almanack    1773,  Connott.  det  Terns,  an.  12.) 
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Redtietion  of  the  Apparent  to  the  True  Altitude.   (See  [3j  p.  856.) 

Altitude  of  Sun's  lower  limb 48*  16"  l(f 

Dip  (see  p.  824.) — Q      4  g4 

48     11  46 

Semi-diameter 0     15  46 

Apparent  altitude  of  Sun's  centre  (A) 48    27  M 

Refr.  -  Par.  -  correct,  for  Therm -0      045 

True  alt.  of  Sun's  centre  (a) 48    26  49 

Altitude  of  Moon's  upper  limb ••..•..  27*  63   3Cr 

Dip '-O      4  «4 

27   49     6 

Semi-diameter*  •••..••• «••...  0  15     1 

I*    '     ' 

Apparent  altitude  of  Moon's  centre  (H) 27  34     5 

Par.-  Refr.+  corr.  for  Therm O  46  43 

True  altitude  of  Moon's  centre  (A) g8  ^  48 

Reduction  of  the  Apparent  to  the  True  Distmme. 
(See  [5]  p.  856,  and  Formula,  p.  8580 

d         83®  57'  S3^' 

h  48  27  32  ar.  CO.  COS.  =  .1783855 

H        27  34  5  ar.  co.  cos.  =  .0523390 

sum  159  59  10 

I  sum  79  59  35.  • . . .  cos.=s9b2S£»6«6 

d-^sum  3  57  58 cos.  =  99989587 

a         48  26  49 cos.  =  9.8217187 

A        28  20  48 COS.  =  9-9445275 

A^a  =  76  47  37         39.2358960 
I  ( J  +  a)=382348  2  log.  cos.  19.7883324 

2)  19.4475636 
log.  sin.  e =9.7237818  =  log.  sin.  31^5/33" 

Hence,  log.  cos.  31  57  53  9.9285875 
^log.  cos.  38  23  48  9-8941662 

(10  taken  away)  9-8227537  =  log.  sin.  41**  40' 27"* 
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.-.  -  =  41*  40'  27"-f, 
and,  D  =  83    20   55,  nearly. 

Titne  at  Greenwich  computed.    [See  (5)  p.  856.] 
By  Nautical  Almanack,  (p.  70.) 

n- .    ^   i:        ^  fat  15** 83*    ^    \" D^SS'^^'55"' 

Dist.   J   from  0  <  ^  h  ^«      ^ 

lat  18  .  . .  .84   28  26.  .  .  at  15**  83      6     1 

Increase  of  dist.  in  3**  =    1    22  25  0    1 4  54 

Hence, 

10  22'  25" :  14'  54" ::  3**  :  time  corres*.  to  the  increase  of  14'  54" 

•  Hence,  log.  3        =     .4771213 
log.  894"  =  2.9513375 

3.4284588 
log.  4945"  =  3.6941663 

1 .7342925  =  log.  0**  .5425  =  log.  32"  33^\ 
Hence,  the  time  at  Greenwich  =  15**  32"  33*. 

Time  at  the  Place  of  Observation  computed^    [See  (6)  p.  857, 

also,  pp.  795,  &c.] 

L  (Lat.)  10°  16'  40".  .  cos.  9.9929749 
p 113  22  48  .  .  sin.  9-9627922 

a 48  26  49      19.9557671 

sum  .  •  172  6  17 
^suni..  86   3  8.5  COS.  8.8378712 
^sum  — a37  36  19.5  sin.  9-7854864 


(20  added)  38.6233576 
19.9557671 


2)  18.6675905 

9.3337902  =  log,  sin-.  12°  27'  17"j 


*  As  this  is  a  frequent  operation  in  Nautical  Astronomy,  it  is  facili- 
tated by  means  of  Tableaof  Proportional  LogarithffU,  in  which  log.  3^=1. 
See  Requisite  Tables,  Tab.  XV.  also  Mendozas  Tables,  Tab.  XIV. 
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.'.  hour  angle  (tee  p,  793, 8cc.)  »  £4®  54'  35" 
(and  in  time,  by  Rule,  p.  779,)  =  1*  39"  S».3. 

Hence,  see  (7)  p.  857, 

Time  at  Greenwich,   •  •  •  •  •  15^  32"  33^ 

at  place  of  observation 1    39    38.3 

Long,  from  Greenwich  reckomng  by  the  west  13   52    54.7 

•'.  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  10^  7"^  4' .3. 

We  will  give  a  second  Example,  in  which  the  lunar  di 
is  the  Moon's  distance  from  a  known  star. 


Example  II. 

Dec.  14,  1818,  at  12^  10*,  nearly:  latitude  36^  7'N.,  longi- 
tude by  account  11  **  52",  the  following  observations  were  made; 
the  eye  of  the  Observer  being  about  19  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

Observed  Alt       Obsenred  Alt  of    Observed  Dist  of  Moon's 
of  Regulus.  Moon's  L.  L.  nearest  liinb  and  Star. 

28*^  29'  n"       61*  2ff  12"        3y  15'  25" 

—  4   18  —    4   18 dip  of  the  horizon 

+  14  56  +  14  56    D  's  semi-diameter. 

(A)  28^  24'  59"     {H)  61^  36^  50"     (d)  33^  30^  2l" 
Ref*.-  1   45  -  0  31.1 

Parallax  [see  below  (p)]  +  25  40.5 

(a)  28   23   14      (J)  62      2     0,  nearly. 

(p)  Horizontal  Parallax 53'  59", 

log.  53'  59" =  3.51041 

log.  €!•  36' 9.67726 

3.18767 

.-.  parallax  =  \54Cf'.5 

=  25'  40^.5.  . 
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Hence,  see  p.  856, 

d  =  33^  SOf  2V' 

i  =  £8  24  59  .  . .  «ec,  0.0557579 
H  =  61    36  50  .  .  .  sec.  0.3229307 

§8uin  =  61  46  5  ...  COS.  96748997 

igum  — d  =5  28  15  44  .  .  .  cos.  9-9448723 

a  =  28  23  14  .  .  .  cos.  9.9443616 

il  62  2  0  ...  COS.  96711338 

39.6139560 
i(^+a)  45  12  37  2  cos.  19.6957706 

2)  19.9181854 

9.9590927  (log.  sin.  65^31'  IS") 

agam,  cos.  65*  3l'  18^ «  9.6173895 
COS.  45  12  37   9.8478853 

9.4652748  =  log.  sin.  16*^  58'  24".2 ; 
.-.  D  =  33*  56'  48'U. 

Time  at  Greenwich  (see  Nautical  Alnaanack  for  1818,  p.  140.) 

Dist.  D  from  *  f'- "  ^^  '^'  ^"  ^''  '^    '" 

(3  .  .  32    30  3  33    56  48.4 (D) 


1    28  4  0      1    18.6. 

1'  18^6 
1°  28'  4' 


Hence,  the  time  at  Greenwich  =  rf*  +  .n  .>  /    ;;X  3** »  2*40^.6. 


Time  of  Observation,  at  the  Place  of  ObserviOion. 

a  a  28*  23'  14" 

L  ^  36     7     0  .  .  .  sec.  6.0926862 
1>  =  77  9  66  .•cosec.  0.0110020 

J  sum  =  70  49  40.3  .  .  cos.  9.5164147 
§8um  — a  =  42  26  26.3  •.  sin.  9.8291911 

2)  19.4492940 

9.7246470  log.  fin.  32*  «'  lO"; 
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.*.  the  horary  angle =  64®  4'  2(/'=   4^  Iff*  IT^ 

But  star's  right  ascension =  9    58     43 . 3 

Right  Ascension  of  mid-heaven =   5    42     26 

From  N*/A.,    the  Sun's  M  on  the)     —  17    07     10 
meridian  of  the  place  of  observation)         . 

Approximate  time 12    15     14 

Acceleration , 0     2      0.4 

Time  at  ship 12    13     13.6 

11    46    46.4 
Time  at  Greenwich 0      2    40.6 

Longitude 11    49    27  W. 

Instead  of  computing  the  time  from  the  altitude  of  the  star, 
we  might  have  computed  it  from  the  Moon's  altitude,  which  can 
be  more  exactly  observed.    The  computation  will  be  as  follows  : 

D  's  true  alt.  {J)   GT    2'    O" 

D  's  N.  P.  D.  p    63  37  20  cosec.  0.0477480 

L  36   70..  sec.  0.0926862 

f  sum  80    53   10  .  .  cos.  9.1997481 
Jsum  — il  18    51    10..  sin.  9-5093874 

2)  18.8495697 

9.4247848  sin.l5'*25'22".2S 

.-.  D  's  horary  angle  «=  30®  50' 44".5  «=  2**    3"  23",  nearly, 
D  's  right  ascension •  •  •  7   45    51 

Right  Ascension  of  mid.>heaven 5    42    28 

Sun's  right  ascension 17    27     12 

12    15     16 
Acceleration  •  • 0      2      0.5 

12    13     15.5 
11    46    44.5 
Time  at  Greenwich 0     2    40.5,  nearlj, 

J^ngitude ^...11    49    25 
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The  process  for  finding  the  longitude  from  the  distance  of  the 
Moon  from  a  star,  similar  to  the  preceding,  is,  in  deducing 
the  true  from  the  observed  altitude^  somewhat  more  simple ;  but, 
more  tedious  in  the  computation  of  the  time  from  the  altitude. 

The  computation  of  deriving  the  time  from  the  star's  altitude, 
it  is  desirable  to  supersede,  by  reason,  of  the  probable  errors 
that  v^ill  be  made  in  observing  the  star's  altitude*.  And  it 
may  be  superseded,  by  finding  the  time  and  regulating  the  chro- 
nometer by  a  previous  or  a  subsequent  observation  of  the  Sun's 
altitude  :  by  allowing  for  the  change  in  longitude  (see  p.  802,  &c.) 
during  the  two  observations ;  and  then  by  computing  the  star's 
altitude,  from  its  north  polar  distance,  the  latitude,  and  the 
estimated  time. 

The  proper  formula  of  computation  for  this  occasion  is  one 
that  has  repeatedly  occurred^  (see  pp.  795,  &c.)  If  L  be  the 
latitude,  p  the  north  polar  distance,  h  the  estimated  hour  angles 
and  a  the  altitude,  then, 

sin.  a  =  sin.  L .  cos.  p  +  cos.  L  sin.  p .  cos.  h, 
whence,  a  may  be  computed  by  means  of  a  subsidiary  angle. 
(See  Trig.  pp.  l69,  &c.) 

Hence,  the  process  for  finding  the  longitude,  although  it 
does  not  essentially  require  the  chronometer,  is  rendered  more 
easy  and  accurate  by  its  aid. 

This  is  not  the  sole  use  of  the  chronometer.  It  enables  the 
Observer  to  use  the  mean  of  several  observed  distances  of  the 
Moon  from  a  star,  or  the  Sun,  instead  of  a  single  one.  For,  hQ 
cannot,  without  error,  take  the  mean,  except  he  know  the  several 
intervals  of  time  that  separate  the  successive  observations.  The 
chronometer  enables  him  to  ascertain  these  intervals. 

*  The  practical  inconvenience  of  this  method,  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  occars  in  Dr.  Brinkley  s  method  of  finding  the  latitude  from 
the  observed  altitudes  of  two  known  stars :  except  in  the  twilight,  or  by 
Moonlight,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  see  the  horizon  distinctly,  when  you  can 
see  the  star^  Lacaille  was  accustomed  to  use  precautions  in  order  to  be 
able  to  see  the  horizon. 


^ 
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Thus,  in  the  following  observations : 


Time  by  Watch. 

Star's  Altitude. 

AWtode  Mood's 
Upper  limb. 

Dipt.Mm'i 

li.  from  Stir. 

13**     1" 

50' 

43**    O'  30" 

67*28'    O" 

45*  IS*  45' 

2 

25 

7     0 

67    11     O 

19  13 

3 

21 

14     0 

66   59     O 

18  45 

4 

14 

20  30 

66  51     O 

18  30 

5 

11 

29     0 

66  36.    O 

18  15 

6 

8 

38     0 

66   32     0 

18     0 

Sums 

£3 

9 

109 

401    37     0 

112  3D 

^th  or  means 

13     3 

52 

43    18   10 

66   56   10 

45    18  45 

And,  generally^  the  elements  of  the  computation  in  the  lunar 
method  are  the  means  of  several  observations^  not  the  results  of 
individual  ones. 

Since,  in  Nautical  Astronomy,  the  finding  of  the  longitude  is 
the  most  important  and  most  difficult  operation,  several  expedients 
have  been  devised  for  facilitating  it.  The  distance  has  been 
cleared*,  (see  p.  857»)  by  a  formula  different,  from  that  which 
has  been  given  in  p.  857,  although  derived  from  the  sanae  funda- 


*  M.  Delambre  has  given  in  Chap.  XXXVI.  (and  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  deducUon)  about  20  differeut  formulae.  The  leisure  of 
scientific  men  cannot  be  more  innocently  employed.  It  is  pro^tably 
employed  when,  after  comparison,  it  selects  that  formula  which,  suffi- 
ciently exact,  is  the  least  liable,  in  its  application,  to  the  mistakes  of 
merely  practical  men :  such,  as  in  general,  mariners  are.  But  a  proper 
formula  once  adopted,  and  invested  with  its  Rules  and  Tables,  ought  not 
hastily  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  get  rid  of  it,  to  be  able 
to  supply  a  method  a  little  more  simple,  and  a  little  leas  long.  There  is 
no  great  harm,  indeed,  in  perplexing  a  mere  mathematician.  But  it  is 
a  very  mischievous  innovation  to  disturb  the  technical  memory  of  an  old 
seaman,  and  to  unsettle  his  familiar  rules  of  computation.  Eveiy  oae, 
man  of  science  or  not,  knows,  from  his  own  experience,  the  great  value  of 
^ed  nileSy  in  conducting  arithmetical  operations. 
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ineDtal  ezpressioa.  Instead  of  a  logarithmic  comptttation,  one 
proceeding  solely  by  addition^  and  furnished  iivith  appropriate 
Tables^  has  been  substituted.  But,  for  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  means  and  artifices,  by  which,  on  this  occasion^  the  labour 
of  computation  is  abridged  and  expedited,  ^e  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  that  contain  them.  (See  Requisite  Tables :  their  expla- 
nation and  use.  Mendoza's  Treatise  oh  Nautical  Astronomy: 
Brinkley,  Irish  Transactions,  1808  :  Connoissance  des  Terns  for 
1808,  and  for  years  12  and  14 :  Mackay,  On  the  Longitude, 
liax's  Tables.) 

If  we  wish  to  reduce,  to  one  of  the  classes  (see  p.  837 y)  the 
preceding  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  we  shall  find  that  it 
belongs  to  the  second.  The  principle  on  which  it  rests,  is,  indeed, 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  second 
method  (see  p.  841^)  of  finding  the  longitude  from  an  occultation ; 
for. 

Analogous  to  the  distance  D        83"  20'  55"  ,  at  1**  39"  38* 
is  the  D  's  longitude  at  Dublin,  67    18  43.3,  at  8      4    51.5 

Analogous  to  the  distance  •  •  •  •  84   £8  26,    at  18  {Greenwich) 
is  the  Moon's  longitude 67   £2  26.1,  at  8    37    36.8 

(for  the  Moon's  longitude  is  a  species  of  distance,  being  the 
distance  of  her  place  referred  to  the  ecliptic  from  <r  ).  And 
the  reduction  of  84®  28'  26"  to  83**  20'  55*'  by  taking  away 
jO  y/  3|//^  corresponding  to  2^  27"  27*,  is  analogous  to  the 
reduction  of  67*  22^  26".!  to  67*  18'  43^.3,  by  taking  away 
S'  42''.8,  corresponding  to  7"*  23' .3;  1"  22'  25",  being,  in  the 
former  case,  tbe  change  of  the  Moon's  distance  in  3^  and  30^  9'^2, 
in  the  latter,  the  change  of  the  Moon's  longitude  in  1** :  that  is,  in 
other  words,  the  Moon's  horary  motion  in  longitude. 

The  problems  then  of  deducing  tbe  longitude  from  an  occul- 
tation, and  from  the  distance  of  the  Moon  from  a  star,  are  the 
same  in  principle  ;  but  the  former  is  more  difficult  in  its  process, 
because,  in  clearing  the  observation  of  parallax,  it  is  necessary  to 
compute  its  resolved  parts  in  the  directions  of  longitude  and 
latitude;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  entire  effects  of  parallax, 
which  take  place  in  altitude,  are  alone  considered. 
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The  former,  as  a  practical  method  of  determining  the  longitod^ 
is  exceedingly  more  accurate  than  the  latter  * ;  because,  we  are 
enabled  to  mark  the  distance^  which  is  the  Moon's  semi^diameter, 
and  the  corresponding  time,  which  is  that  either  of  the  immersioo 
or  emersion,  with  much  greater  precision,  than  we  can  measure 
the  distance  by  means  of  a  sextant,  and  compute  the  time  from 
an  observed  altitude.  But,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  p.  855,  the 
degree  of  accuracy  does  not  alone  determine  the  adopti<Mi  of  a 
method;  we  are  obliged,  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  to  rely  solely  on,  what  is  called  technically, 
the  Lutiar  Method. 

In  finding  the  longitudes  of  places  at  land,  circumstances  als« 
must  determine  which  of  the  preceding  methods  must  be  adopted. 
Several  have  been  proposed,  not  as  if  they  might  be  indififerendy 
used,  but  that  Observers  may  select  from  them^  what  are  suited  to 
their  several  wants,  means,  and  opportunities.  If  the  Observer, 
furnished  with  a  telescope  and  chronometer,  wishes  readily  and 
speedily  to  determine  the  longitude  of  the  place  where  he  is,  be 
may  use  the  method  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  (see 
p.  840,)  and  obtain  a  result  probably  within  SO  or  40  seconds  of 
the  truth.  If  he  has  the  means  of  adjusting  a  telescope  to  move 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  method  of  the  transits  of 
the  Moon  and  of  a  fixed  star,  (see  p.  866,)  will  afibrd  a  more 
accurate  result,  and  with  an  error,  perhaps,  not  exceeding  tea 
seconds.  But,  if  great  accuracy  be  required,  and  expedition  be 
not,  then  the  Observer  must  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  a  solar 

*  '*  For  the  present,  I  infer,  we  may  take  the  difference  of  meridiaoi 
(Greenwich  and  Paris)  9*"  20%  as  being  within  a  few  seconds  of  the  truth, 
till  some  occultations  of  fixed  stai-s  by^the  Moon,  already  observed,  or 
hereafter  to  be  observed,  in  favourable  circumstances,  and  carefully  calcu- 
lated, shall  enable  us  to  establish  it  with  the  last  exactness,"  Maskelyne, 
On  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Greenwich^  &c.  FhUn  Trans.  J787, 
p.  186.     See  also  PAt/.  TrfliM.  1790,  p.  230. 
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eclipse,  or»  what  is  better,  of  aa  occultalion  *,  and  theoce  com- 
pute the  longitude  t* 

The  several  methods  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages :  the  last,  which  is  the  most  accurate,  requires  com- 
putations of  considerable  length  and  nicety ;  the  firsts  probably 
inaccurate  to  the  extent  of  ith  of  a  degree,  requires  scarcely  any. 
The  second  is  more  accurate^  and  may  constantly  be  used,  and 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  the  readiest  and  best  prac- 
tical method. 

The  Lunar  method,  which  is  the  least  exact,  is  yet  founded 
on  the  most  refined  theory,  and  the  most  complicated  calculations. 
It  depends,  for  its  accuracy,  entirely  on  previous  computations. 
We  cannot,  in  applying  it,  compare,  as  in  the  case  of  an  occul- 
tation,  (pp.  84f ,  &c:)  actual  observations  of  the  same  phenome- 
non, or  give  accuracy  to  the  result,  by  correcting  (see  p.  842,)  the 
errors  of  the  Tables.  But,  the  mariner  must  be  guided  by  the 
result,  such  as  it  comes  out  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  and 
which,  a  few  hours  after,  will  have  lost  all  its  utility. 

In  page  849»  it  was  mentioned,  that,  in  a  merely  theoretical 
point  of  view,  the  longitude  ought  to  be  afforded  as  a  result,  from 

*  An  occultation  affords  a  more  exact  practical  result  than  a  solar 
eclipse,  because,  in  the  former,  the  instant  of  immersion  can  be  marked 
with  greater  precision,  than  the  instant  of  contact  in  the  latter. 

The  recurrence  of  occultations  may  t>e  found  as  those  of  eclipses  were, 
p.  730.  We  must  find  two  numbers  in  the  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  of 
27'^.32l66l  (the  Moon's  sidereal  period)  to  6793<>.42118  (the  sidereal 
revolution  of  the  nodes) :  which  numbers  are  17,  and  4227 :  and  the 
period  of  recurrence  is  316^  72^.1  (s=4227x  27*.32l66l). 

f  In  speaking  of  the  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  longitude,  we 
have  supposed  the  meafiy  of  several  observations  accurately  made  with 
excellent  instruments,  to  be  taken.  The  errors  of  single  observations  will 
be  much  greater  than  what  have  been  assigned  to  them.  With  the  first 
satellite  of  Jupiter  it  may  amount  to  3"*  44^  according  to  Mr.  Short.  (See 
hb  Paper  in  the  PMl,  Trans,  1763,  p.  1 67,  for  determining  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and  Paris,  from  the  transits  of  Mercury 
over  the  Sun's  disk). 

5  s 
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the  separation^  during  a  given  interval,  of  die  Sun  from  m  alar;  bat 
that  the  slow  motion  of  the  former^  depnyed  the  method  of  aD 
practical  utility.  Now^  the  material  circumstance  that  coofen^ 
what  accuracy  it  possesses,  on  the  Lunar  method,  is  the  Moon's 
quick  change  of  place.  Were  the  change  greater^  the  method 
would  be  more  accurate.  For  instance^  the  Moon  now  moves 
through  1^  in  about  2  hours,  and  therefore,  an  error  of  l',  in  ob- 
serving and  computing  her  distance,  causes  an  error  of  2  minutes 
of  time,  or  of  SOf  of  longitude.  But,  if  she  moved  through  the 
same  space  (1^  in  -^  hour,  then  the  error  of  l'  would  cause  only  an 
error  of  Stf  of  time,  and  of  7  j  of  longitude. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  first  satellite  which  moves  roond 
Jupiter  in  less  than  two  days,  (see  p.  629^  must  enable  an  Ob- 
server on  that  planet  to  determine,  very  exactly,  the  longitade  of 
his  station :  as  exactly,  as  we  can  determine  the  latitude  of  a 
place. 


CHAP.   XLIV. 


On  the  Calendar. 

jThe  Sun  naturally  regulates  the  beginnings,  ends^  and  dura- 
tions of  the  seasons ;  and^  the  calendiar  is  constructed  to  distribute 
and  arrange  the  smaller  portions  of  the  year. 

The  calendar  divides  the  year  into  12  months^  containing,  in 
all,  365  days ;  now,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  always  denote  the 
same  parts  of  the  same  season  by  the  same  days  of  the  same 
months,  that,  for  instance,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  if 
once  happening  on  the  21'^  of  June  and  21'^  of  December,  should, 
ever  after^  be  reckoned  to  happen  on  the  same  days ;  that,  the 
date  of  the  Sun's  entering  the  equinox,  the  natural  commencement 
of  spring,  should,  if  once,  be  always  on  the  20th  of  March. 
For  thus,  the  labours  of  agriculture,  which  really  depend  on  the 
situation  of  the  Sun  in  the  heavens,  would  be  simply  and  truly 
regulated  by  the  calendar. 

This  would  happen,  if  the  civil  year  of  365  days  were  equal 
to  the  astronomical ;  but,  (see  p.  529,  8cc.)  the  latter  is  greater ; 
therefore,  if  the  calendar  should  invariably  distribute  the  year  into 
365  days,  it  would  fall  into  this  kind  of  confusion;  that,  in 
progress  of  time,  and  successively,  the  vernal  equinox  would 
happen  on  every  day  of  the  civil  year.  Let  us  examine  this 
more  nearly. 

Suppose  the  excess  of  the  astronomical  year  above  the  civil  to 
be  exactly  6  hours,  and,  on  the  noon  of  March  20th  of  a  certain 
year,  the  Sun  to  be  in  the  equinoctial  point ;  then,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  civil  year  of  365  days,  the  Sun  would  be  on  the  meridian, 
but  not  in  the  equinoctial  point ;  it  would  be  to  the  west  of  that 
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point ;  and  would  have  to  move  6  hours  in  order  to  reach  it, 
and  to  complete  (see  pp.  197,  &c.)  the  astronomical  or  tropical 
year. 

At  the  completions  of  a  second,  and  a  third  civil  year,  the 
Sun  would  be  still  more  and  more  remote  from  the  equinoctial 
point:  and  would  be  obliged  to  move,  respectively,  for  12  and 
18  hours,  before  he  could  rejoin  it,  and  complete  the  astronomical 
year. 

At  the  completion  of  a  fourth  civil  year,  the  Sun  would  be 
more  distant,  than  on  the  two  preceding  ones,  from  the  equi- 
noctial point.  In  order  to  rejoin  it,  and  to  complete  the  astro- 
nomicQi  year,  he  must  move  for  24  hours,  that  is,  for  o;fe  whok 
day.  In  other  words^  the  astronomical  year  would  not  be  com- 
pleted till  the  beginning  of  the  next  astronomical  day  ;  till^  in 
civil  reckoning,  the  noon  of  March  ^Ist. 

At  the  end  of  four  more  common  civil  years,  the  Sun  would 
be  in  the  equinox  on  the  noon  of  March  22.  At  the  ends  of  8 
and  64  years,  on  March  23,  and  April  6,  respectively;  at  the 
end  of  736  years,  the  Sun  would  be  in  the  vernal  equinox  on 
September  20.  And^  in  a  period  of  about  1508  years,  the 
Sun  would  have  been  in  every  sign  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  same 
day  of  the  calendar,  and  in  the  same  sign  on  every  day. 

If  the  excess  of  the  astronomical  above  the  civil  year,  were 
really^  what  we  have  supposed  it  to  be,  6  hours,  this  confusion  of 
the  calendar  might  be,  most  easily,  avoided.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary merely  to  make  every  fourth  civil  year  to  consist  of  366  days ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  to  interpose,  or  to  intercalate  a  day  in  a 
month  previous  to  March.  By  this  intercalation  what  would  have 
been  March  21st  is  called  March  20th;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Sun  would  be  still  in  the  equinox  on  the  same  day  of  the  mondi. 

This  niode  of  correcting  the  calendar  was  adopted  by  Julius 
Cscsar.  The  fourth  year  into  which  the  intercalary  day  is  intro- 
duced was  called  Bissextile  * :  it  is  now  frequently  called  the  Leap 

*  The  Bisscxtw  dies  ante  Calendas,  bein^  the  intercalated  day  in  the 
Julian  Calendar. 
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year.  The  correction  is  called  the  Julian  correction,  and  the  length 
of  a  mean  Julian  year  is  equal  to  365^.25. 

If  ihe  astronomical  year  (see  p.  529,)  be  equal  to  365^.242264, 
it  is  less  than  the  mean  Julian  by  0^.007736.  The  Julian  correction, 
therefore^  itself  needs  a  correction.  The  calendar,  regulated  by 
it,  wouldj  in  progress  of  time,  become  erroneous^  and  would 
require  reformation. 

The  intercalation  of  the  Julian  correction  being  too  great, 
its  effect  would  be  to  antedate  the  happening  of  the  equinox. 
Thus,  (to  return  to  the  old  illustration)  the  Sun,  at  the  completion 
of  the  fourth  civil  year,  now  the  Bissextile,  would  have  passed 
the  equinoctial  point,  by  a  time  equal  to  four  times  O^X)07736 : 
at  the  end  of  the  next  Bissextile,  by  eight  times  0^.007736  :  at 
the  end  of  129  years,  nearly  by  one  day.  In  other  words,  the 
Sun  would  have  been  in  the  equinoctial  point  24  hours  previously, 
or  on  the  noon  of  March  19th. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages,  this  error  would  continue  and  be  increased. 
Its  accumulation  in  1292  years  would  amount,  nearly,  to  10  days, 
and  then^  the  vernal  equinox  would  be  reckoned  to  happen  on 
March  10th. 

The  error  into  which  the  calendar  had  fallen^  and  Would 
continue  to  fall^  was  noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1582.  At 
his  time^  the  length  of  the  year  was  known  to  greater  precision, 
than  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  supposed  equal  to 
365^  5^  49"  16*.23.  Gregory,  desirous  that  the  vernal  equinox 
should  be  reckoned  on  or  near  March  21st,  (on  which  day  it 
happened  in  the  year  325,  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held,) 
ordered  that  the  day  succeeding  the  4th  of  October  1582,  instead 
of  being  called  the  5th,  should  be  called  the  15th;  thus, 
suppressing  10  days,  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  years 
325  and  1582,  represented,  nearly,  the  accumulation  of  error 
arising  from  the  excessive  itUercalation  of  the  Julian  correction. 

This  act  reformed  the  calendar :  in  order  to  correct  it  in 
future  ages^  it  was  prescribed  that,  at  certain  convenient  periods, 
the  intercalary  day  of  the  Julian  correction  should  be  omitted. 
Thus,    the   centenary  years,    1700,  1800,  1900,  are    (as   every 
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jear  divisible  by  4  is)  according  to  the  Julian  correctioii. 
Bissextiles^  but  on  these  it  was  ordered  that  the  intercalaiy 
day  should  not  be  inserted:  inserted  again  in  2000,  but  not  inserted 

in  £100,  2200,  2300;  and  so  on  for  succeeding  centuries*. 

• 

This  is  a  most  simple  mode  of  regulating  tiie  calendar.  It 
corrects  the  insufficiency  of  the  Julian  correction  by  omitting, 
in  the  space  of  400  years,  3  intercalary  days.  And,  it  is  easy  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  its  accuracy.  For,  the  real  error  of  the 
Julian  correction  is  0^.007736  in  1  year,  consequently,  4x0^.7736, 
or  3^0944  in  400  years.  Consequently,  0*0944,  or,  2**  15"  56».l6 
in  400  years,  or  1  day  in  4237  years  is  the  measure  of  the  degree 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  Gregorian  correction.  Against  such,  it 
perhaps,  is  not  worth  the  while  to  make  any  formal  provision  in 
the  mode  of  regulating  the  calendar. 

The  calendar  may  be  thus  examined  and  regulated,  without 
the  aid  of  mathematical  processes  and  formulas.  Yet,  on 
this  subject,   the  method  of  continued  Fractions  t  is  frequently 


*  M.  Delambre  proposed  to  keep  the  calendar  correct  on  this  priociple. 
Assuming  the  length  of  the  year  to  be  equal  to  365*^.24 -f-,  in  9  years  the 
excess  above  the  common  civil  year  would  be  24x9+^»  or  2^.18 

ill  450  years 109 

in  900 218 

in  3600 872 

According  to  the  Julian  correction  there  would  foe  in  3600  years  (3600 
divided  by  4  gives  900,)  900  intercalations,  or  900  Bissextiles,  too  many 
by  28. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  casts  out  27 ;   in  order,  then,  to  cast  out  the 
I  28th,  and  to  keep  the  calendar  nght,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  make  the 

year  3600  and  its  multiples  common  years. 

f  Since  the  excess  of  the  tropical  year  above  the  civil  is 
0^.242264,  the  exact  intercalation  is  that  of  242264  days,  in 
1000000  years.  But,  since  this  intercalation  would  be  of  no 
practical  use,  we  must  find  numbers  nearly  in  tbe  ratio  of  242264  to 
1000000 :  which  may  be  effected  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions, 
as  in  pages  279,  280,  &c.  See  on  this  subject,  Euler's  Algebra. 
AddiUon,  pp.426,&c.  edit.  1774. 
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employed.  This,  however,  is  to  use  an  instrument  too^ne  for 
the  ^occasion.  The  results  have  a  degree  of  exactness,  beyond 
what  we  require^  or  can  practically  avail  ourselves  of.  The  only 
thing,  in  the  correction  of  the  calendar^  that  requires  a  high 
degree  of  mathematical  science^  is  the  determination  of  the  length 
of  the  astronomical  year.  Had  this  been  known,  to  a  greater 
exactness,  by  the  Astronomers  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
Julian  correction  would^  probably^  have  superseded  the  necessity 
of  the  Gregorian. 
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